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The  south  z^'iitd  told  the  brooklet, 

As  over  the  field  he  blezv; 
The  brooklet  told  the  rushes, 

Who  whispered  it  to  the  detv; 
The  deii'drops  told  tlie  robin 

{JVIio  never  could  keep  a  thing!)  — 
He  perched  all  day  on  a  blossoming  spray. 
And  zvarbled,  "It 's  spring  I  It 's  spring !" 
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Chapter  I 


THE  WESTERNER 


"And    the    boys    at 
Is  that  the  trouble?" 


Pelham  ceased  his  tramping  up  and  down  and 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  float.  "Disgusting !" 
said  he. 

Rising  from  the  little  trunk.  Harriet  came  to 
his  side.     "Oh,  but  see  how  beautiful  it  all  is!" 

"Beautiful?"  sniffed  Pelham.  "Nothing  but 
water  and  flat  coasts.    Not  a  hill  to  look  at !" 

"See  the  yachts !"  urged  Harriet.  ,,"1  never  saw 
so  many  before.    Out  there  they  must  be  racing." 

"But  this  afternoon  our  nine  is  playing  a 
match,"  snapped  Pelham. 

Harriet  began  to  laugh,  a  low  laugh  and  en- 
joyable,   pleasant    to   hear 
Colton  don't  play  ball  at  all 

The  lad  turned  to  his  sister.  "I  suppose  it  is," 
he  said  honestly.  "The  fellows  where  we  're 
going  do  nothing  but  sail." 

"They  swim,"  reminded  Harriet. 

"So  do  we  at  home,"  retorted  the  boy.  "But 
I  know  nothing  of  sailing,  nothing !" 

"Time  you  learned,"  replied  Harriet.  Her  ig- 
norance was  as  great  as  his. 

"Oh,"  he  returned,  "I  hate  to  make  a  fool  of 
myself  among  strangers.  And  suppose  I  'm  sea- 
sick!  What  would  Howard  think  of  me?  I  may 
be  sick  on  the  trip  over ;  it  looks  rough  out  there 
on  the  bay.  Why  don't  we  start,  anyway?  Where 
is  the  boat  that  was  to  meet  us?  Was  Ruth  or 
Howard  coming,  do  you  know?" 


"I  don't,"  answered  Harriet.  "The  letter  merely 
told  us  to  come  to  this  place  at  this  time." 

Pelham,  inattentive,  walked  to  the  other  side 
of  the  float  and  looked  down  into  a  large  cat-boat 
that  was  tied  there.  "Venture— what  a  name! 
I  bet  this  is  the  boat  that  was  sent  for  us." 

"Oh,  Pelham,"  cried  Harriet;  "look!" 

Pelham  was  already  looking.  Their  float,  one 
of  several  that  were  moored  side  by  side  along 
the  waterfront  of  a  seaside  town,  was  reached  by 
a  gang-plank  that  led  down  from  a  little  pier.  At 
the  pier  end  stood  a  girl  of  perhaps  fifteen,  taller 
than  Harriet  and  slenderer,  very  simply  dressed. 
She  was  burdened  with  two  suitcases,  along  the 
top  of  one  of  which  was  strapped  an  umbrella; 
and  thus  encumbered,  she  stood  hesitating  before 
the  narrow  gang-plank  along  which  she  would 
have  to  carry  her  baggage. 

"Let  me  help !"  and  Pelham  ran  up  to  the  pier. 

The  girl's  dark  eyes  smiled  into  his.  Releas- 
ing to  him  the  clumsier  of  the  suitcases,  she 
thanked  him  and  went  down  the  long  swaying 
plank  with  an  ease  that  he  tried  in  vain  to  imitate. 
"Need  my  sea-legs  already,"  he  grumbled.  "She 
knows  the  water,  all  right.  — Don't  mention  it." 
And  l)0\ving,  he  set  the  suitcase  down  by  the  girl 
and  returned  to  his  sister's  side. 

"She  was  on  our  train,"  said  Harriet,  softly. 
"I  saw  her  get  on  at  the  last  junction.  You  and 
1  took  the  only  carriage  at  the  station,  and  so  she 
could  n't  get  here  till  now.  She  's  a  most  inter- 
esting girl.  Pel." 
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"Good-looking  hair,"  agreed  Pelham,  who  ad- 
mired brunettes.    "Awfully  nice  smile." 

Harriet  continued  to  study  the  girl,  who  was 
looking  with  interest  down  into  the  cat-boat. 
"Any  girl  with  a  nice  smile  can  fool  any  boy," 
she  replied  with  sisterly  irony.  "She  has  a  very 
steady  eye,  Pelham,  and  a  very  firm  mo.uth." 

Pelham  was  not  attending.     "Oh  !"  he  said. 

Harriet  knew  the  expression  of  dismay.  "What 
have  you  done  now?" 

Pelham  was  fumbling  with  papers  that  his 
hand  had  encountered  in  his  pocket.  "I  forgot 
these  entirely,"  he  mumbled  apologetically  as  he 
disentangled  a  letter  from  among  them.  "I  got 
this  for  you  at  the  post-ofiice  last  night." 

"Ruth's  letter !"  cried  Harriet,  seizing  it.  "Oh, 
Pelham,  supposing  she  told  us  not  to  come !" 

Guiltily  Pelham  waited  till  a  bright  nod  from 
Harriet  reassured  him.  Then,  with  a  quick  look 
at  the  other  girl  upon  the  float,  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "Come  and  read  over  my  shoulder."  Stand- 
ing beside  her,  he  read  as  she  pointed : 

I  am  sorry  that  Howard  and  I  can't  meet  you  across 
the  bay.  But  the  races  have  been  changed,  and  we 
simply  must  not  miss  a  single  one  of  the  series  for  the 
Golden  Eagle,  and  we  have  to  take  the  two  boatmen 
with  us.  But  the  chauffeur  knows  a  good  deal  about 
boats  and  a  good  deal  more  about  engines,  and  he  will 
be  waiting  for  you  at  the  float  in  our  motor-cat,  the 
Venture. 

■    "That  is  the  boat,  then,"  thought  Pelham.     He 
read  on : 

And  you  will  meet  there,  too,  my  schoolmate  Lois 
Weatherbee.  I  am  so  glad  you  are  to  know  her  ;  I  had 
given  up  hope  of  it  this  summer.  She  is  from  the 
West,  an  orphan,  and  she  has  no  home.  She  is  at  my 
boarding-school  under  the  wing  of  old  Mrs.  Townsend, 
who  is  our  patroness-in-chief;  she  meant  to  have  had 
Lois  with  her  this  summer,  but  she  fell  ill.  Of  course, 
we  girls  jumped  at  the  chance  of  having  Lois  visit 
us — but  I  was  too  late  :  in  no  time  Lois  was  engaged 
for  the  whole  summer.  But  the  other  day  she  wrote 
me  there  was  serious  illness  where  she  was  visiting, 
her  room  was  needed  for  the  trained  nurse,  and  might 
she,  Lois,  come  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  Of 
course  I  telegraphed  her  to  come ;  you  may  even  meet 
on  the  train.  She  is  dark,  and  wears  a  blue  traveling- 
suit.     At  any  rate,  you  will  see  her  at  the  float. 

Lois  is  about  our  age,  but  more  mature,  more  ex- 
perienced ;  she  thinks  more  than  I  do  about  people  and 
things.     But  she  's  a  dandy  girl — 

Harriet  rustled  the  letter  together  and  sprang 
up.    '"Is  n't  this  Lois  Weatherbee?"  she  asked. 

The  girl  by  the  cat-boat  turned.  She  was  self- 
possessed,  Pelham  thought,  as  she  met  so  quietly 
his  sister's  eager  approach.  But  she  readily  took 
Harriet's  proffered  hand,  and  smiled  as  she  had 
smiled  at  him.  To  Harriet's  explanation  and  in- 
troduction she  listened  without  moving,  and  Pel- 


ham noted  how  her  glance,  remaining  for  the 
most  part  on  Harriet's  face,  nevertheless  took 
quick  little  excursions  over  her  dress,  rested 
briefly  on  Harriet's  hands,  and  finally  darted  in- 
quiringly at  him.  Somehow  he  felt  that  she  had 
catalogued  the  whole  of  him  in  less  than  a  second. 

"Reserved,  by  Jove !"  he  thought.  "I  know 
that  kind.    They  're  stiff  as  pokers." 

But  he  came  forward  when  Harriet  called  him, 
and  "did  his  manners"  quite  as  coolly  as  Lois  did 
hers. 

"And  here,  I  suppose,"  said  Harriet,  "is  the 
missing  chauffeur." 

A  man,  hasty  of  step  and  worried  of  manner, 
had  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  gangway  ;  he  wore 
a  chauffeur's  flat  cap  and  leather  leggings.  See- 
ing them,  his  face  brightened  and  he  hurried  to 
the  float.  "Miss  Dodd  ?  Miss  Weatherbee?  I 
am  Mr.  Winslow's  chauffeur,  come  to  meet  you. 
I  missed  you  in  the  town  and  wondered  where  you 
could  be." 

As  he  spoke  he  thrust  back  into  his  breast 
pocket  the  stem  of  a  new  pipe  and  smoothed  down 
the  sides  of  his  jacket,  which  bulged  as  if  with 
other  purchases. 

"Skating  around  the  truth,"  thought  Pelham. 

He  perceived  that  the  man  had  not  said  that 
he  had  tried  to  meet  them  in  the  town ;  he  remem- 
bered that  the  letter  promised  that  he  would  meet 
them  at  the  float ;  he  knew  that  the  time  of  the 
train's  arrival  must  have  been  told  him.  He 
noticed  that  the  man's  face,  aquiline  and  regu- 
lar, might  have  been  pleasing  but  for  eyes  that 
wavered  in  their  glance  and  would  not  meet  his 
squarely.  And  Pelham's  opinion  of  the  coming 
fortnight,  away  from  his  chums  and  his  hills  and 
his  beloved  baseball,  sank  lower.  He  was  always 
sensitive  to  the  people  about  him,  even  the  ser- 
vants, and  he  classed  the  tricky  chauffeur,  of 
whom  he  expected  to  see  little,  and  the  cool 
school-girl,  of  whom  he  might  see  a  good  deal,  in 
with  the  sailing,  which  would  bore  him,  and  the 
seasickness,  which  would  bring  him  disgrace.  He 
knew  that  he  should  n't  like  his  visit. 

The  chauffeur  sprang  into  the  cat-boat  and 
lifted  in  the  suitcases.  Pelham  helped  him  to  se- 
cure Harriet's  little  square  trunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  boat.  Seeing  Lois,  after  she  had  stepped 
into  the  boat,  cast  a  glance  at  the  outer  bay  and 
begin  to  pin  her  hat  firmer,  an  example  which 
Harriet  at  once  followed,  he  dove  into  the  little 
storehouse  of  a  cabin  where  the  man  had  put  the 
suitcases.  Opening  his  own,  he  rummaged  for  a 
cap.  The  smell  of  the  place,  tarry  and  fishy,  op- 
pressed him,  especially  since  at  the  moment  the 
boat  chose  to  roll  a  little.  "Seasick,  sure !"  he 
groaned.     But  crawling  out  again,  with  his  cap 
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fixed  firmly  on  his  head  and  his  sweater  at  hand, 
he  saw  a  sight  that  roused  his  interest. 

The  man  had  removed  the  cover  of  a  large  box 
that  was  fixed  below  the  steering-wheel.  There 
was  revealed  a  little  marine  engine,  oily  and 
greasy,  and  quite  as  smelly  as  the  cabin  which 
Pelham  had  just  quitted.  But  he  was  delighted 
at  the  sight.  His  elder  brother's  automobile  was 
his  latest  craze.  To  understand  it  he  had  been 
studying  up  about  gasolene  engines,  and  here  was 
one!  '"Oh,  great!"  he  cried,  delighted.  "So  we 
are  n't  going  to  sail.  I  was  afraid  we  were.  Ls 
that  the  carbureter?  Only  two  cylinders  !  Do  let 
me  start  her!     Where  's  the  crank?" 

''There  is  no  crank,"  said  the  man,  amused. 

"A  self-starter?"  inquired  Pelham. 

''Nor  a  self-starter  either,"  replied  the  man. 
He  showed  Pelham  a  pin  sunk  in  the  rim  of  the 

"Pull  it  out,"  he  directed, 
"Now  swing  the  wheel  to 
to  let  the  pin  go ;  swing 
further  this  time  and  snap  her  back  hard.  Good  !" 
And  the  little  engine  began  its  racking  labor. 

"Cover  it!"  cried  Harriet.  "Do  shut  in  that 
noise  !" 


solid  little  fly-wheel, 
adjusting  other  parts, 
the   right,  — be    readv 


''Oh,  no  !"  protested  Pelham. 

'"I  can  stand  it,"  said  Lois,  quietly,  to  Harriet. 

"Wait,"  said  the  man,  and  with  a  screw-driver 
he  removed  some  boards  that  had  covered  other 
])arts  of  the  machine. 

When  Pelham,  crouched  beside  the  little  en- 
gine and  studying  its  action,  at  last  glanced  away 
from  the  motor,  he  found  the  scene  changed.  The 
girls  had  bound  their  hats  on  with  veils  and  wore 
their  sweaters;  when  he  had  put  on  his  own,  he 
did  not  remember.  A  little  spray  blew  in  his  face 
as  he  looked  up ;  the  broad  boat  rose  over  a  swell, 
l)lunged  downward,  and  revealed  the  whole  length 
of  the  bay  as  tossing  blue  and  flecked  with  white- 
caps.  The  shore  ahead  was  miles  away;  looking 
back,  the  place  that  they  had  left  seemed  equally 
far.  The  air  was  hazy,  and  big  clouds  hung  low; 
Inil  the  salt  in  the  breeze  was  very  refreshing, 
and  as  soon  as  Pelham  satisfied  himself  that  there 
was  none  of  that  sidewise  swaying  that  he  dis- 
liked so  much,  he  felt  at  his  ease.  Looking  at  the 
girls,  he  saw  them  seated  side  by  side,  and  Har- 
riet smiling  at  him. 

''Seasick  yet?"  she  asked. 

"Too  busy,"  he  answered.     He  saw  that  Lois 
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was  looking  intently  forward  across  the  tumbling 
water.  "One  would  think,"  he  remarked,  "that 
you  had  been  brought  up  at  the  shore  instead  of 
in  the  West.  How  can  a  ranch  girl,"  he  asked, 
"feel  at  home  on  the  water?" 

She  laughed  so  joyously  that  he  was  taken 
aback.  "Oh,  dear!"  she  cried;  "call  a  girl  a 
Westerner,  and  any  Easterner  at  once  concludes 
that  her  favorite  occupation  is  scalping  Indians." 

"Oh,  well,"  grumbled  Pelham,  nettled.  "But  if 
you  are  n't  from  a  ranch—" 

"Why,"  cried  Lois,  "I  have  sailed  for  summer 
after  summer  in  San  Francisco  Bay."  But  then 
to  his  relief,  instead  of  triumphing  over  him,  she 
went  on:  "As  for  my  loving  the  water,  let  me  ask 
you  a  question.     You  care  for  mechanics?" 

"Engines,"  said  Pelham ;  "and  mills,  and  looms, 
and  motors  — they  're  fine  !" 

She  looked  at  him  very  kindly.  "Well,"  she 
went  on,  "it  happens  now  and  then  that  a  girl 
who  loves  music  and  poetry  also  loves  the  water." 

When  her  eyes,  as  if  drawn  away,  fixed  them- 
selves- on  the  blue  waves,  Pelham  knew  he  under- 
stood. He  answered,  "I  really  see,"  but  she 
seemed  so  absorbed  that  he  doubted  if  she  heard 
him.     And  so  he  understood  more  clearly  still.  * 

But  as  he  could  not  forever  watch  the  waves 
which  so  fascinated  her,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  boat.     "Pretty  broad,"  he  said  to  the  man. 

"She  's  a  bay  cat-boat,"  the  chauffeur  ex- 
plained. "I  've  heard  Mr.  Winslow  tell  how  they 
were  worked  out  by  the  fishermen  here  as  the  best 
all-round  model  for  the  bay,  where  the  water  is 
shallow  and  the  storms  come  quick.  We  kick  up 
a  lively  little  sea  here  in  almost  no  time ;  and 
these  light-draft  boats,  with  their  center- 
boards,  are  safe  and  steady,  they  say." 

Pelham  looked  at  the  sail,  which,  tightly  furled 
upon  the  long  boom  that  ran  above  his  head  and 
was  securely  lashed  in  a  crotch,  seemed  not  to 
have  been  disturbed  for  weeks.  "You  don't  use 
it  often?" 

"Only  when  something  goes  wrong  with  the 
engine.  The  sail  ought  really  to  have  a  sail-case 
to  keep  it  from  getting  wet,  but  Mr.  Winslow's 
rule  is  to  take  the  case  off  whenever  we  leave  the 
harbor,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies.  /  think  a 
sail  no  good  at  all." 

Pelham  thought  so  too.  To  him.  just  then, 
horses  and  sails  and,  in  fact,  any  other  motive 
power  than  gasolene  and  steam  had  no  reason  for 
existing.  But  he  saw  a  little  shrug  of  Lois's 
shoulders.     "You  prefer  sails?"  he  asked. 

"Sails  above  everything!"  she  answered. 

They  were  now  drawing  near  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  the  man  began  to  point  out  landmarks. 
He  saw  headlands,  bays,  and  coves  which  Pelham 


found  difficulty  in  distinguishing;  but  the  boy 
could  understand  the  meaning  of  a  low  lighthouse 
a  mile  or  so  ahead,  and  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
it  marked  the  opening  of  Colton  harbor. 

But  Lois,  for  her  part,  began  to  display  a 
practical  interest  in  her  surroundings.  She  in- 
quired the  depth  of  water  off  the  nearer  point, 
wished  to  be  shown  the  buoys  to  be  rounded,  the 
rocks  to  avoid.  Were  there  shallows,  sand-bars, 
tide-rips  ?  Pelham  saw  that  she  was  asking  ques- 
tions which  the  man  did  not  answer  easily. 

"I  suppose  yachtsmen  are  like  that,"  thought 
Pelham.  "They  are  like  the  guides  that  we  had 
in  Maine,  who  would  squat  by  the  fire  half  the 
night  drawing  maps  on  the  ground  and  telling 
each  other  how  to  get  from  place  to  place."  He 
was  roused  by  an  exclamation  from  Harriet,  who 
pointed  toward  the  misty  western  shore. 

Out  of  the  haze  was  emerging  a  line  of  boats, 
small  of  hull,  tall  of  spar,  with  full  spreads  of 
canvas.  All  on  the  same  tack,  they  followed 
each  other  in  beautiful  order.    "A  race  !"  he  cried. 

"No,"  returned  the  man,  "that  's  the  Colton 
fleet  returning  from  the  races  at  Marlow,  five 
miles  across  the  bay.  They  are  headed  for  home ; 
we  ought  to  pass  into  the  harbor  together." 

He  began  to  explain  which  boat  was  which. 
Howard  Winslow's  was  leading;  his  sister  Ruth's 
was  third.  "Then,"  asked  Harriet,  "the  girls 
have  their  ow'n  boats?'' 

"Just  like  the  young  men,"  replied  the  chauf- 
feur. "They  sail  and  swim  like  boys,  every  one. 
Brought  up  on  the  water,  most  of  them  were." 

Harriet  sat  more  erect.  She  loved  to  sail,  she 
wanted  to  learn,  and  her  chief  fear  had  been  that 
the  girls  would  not  stand  a  chance  among  the 
boys.     The  news  promised  her  all  she  wanted. 

"How  curious  !"  cried  Pelham.  "See  that  long 
yellow  streamer  on  Ruth  Winslow's  boat." 

"It  's  still  there,  then,"  said  the  man.  "I  was 
just  looking  for  it.  So  Colton  still  holds  the 
Golden  Eagle.  You  see,"  he  explained,  "there 
is  a  three-year  trophy  which  Colton  and  Marlow 
have  been  fighting  for  since  1914.  It  's  a  hand- 
some little  eagle,  four  inches  high,  to  be  held  by 
the  boat  winning  the  most  races  in  the  fifteen- 
foot  class.  The  eagle  stays  with  each  summer's 
winner  through  the  next  year,  and  there  's  a  pen- 
nant that  is  passed  along  to  the  winner  of  each 
race.  Fred  Barnes  won  the  first  year ;  Howard 
Winslow  has  held  the  eagle  this  summer,  and  his 
sister  has  won  the  pennant  for  the  last  three 
races.  This  race  gives  her  the  year's  champion- 
ship—so it  's  a  tie  with  her  and  the  two  boys. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  final  race  to  settle  it." 

Harriet  held  her  head  higher  still.  If  only 
she  could  be  with  Ruth  in  that  final  race  ! 
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Chapter  II 

THE    SQUALL 

"Funny,  how  dull  the  day  is  getting,"  remarked 
Pelham.  lie  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
boats  at  scarcely  a  mile's  distance. 

"And  the  wind  is  falling,"  responded  the  chauf- 
feur.    "We  '11  beat  them  to  the  harbor  after  all." 

Lois  was  looking  keenly  about.  She  glanced 
toward  the  horizon,  where  the  haze  was  steadily 
growing  darker ;  she  looked  overhead,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  no  cloud,  but  simply  a  gather- 
ing murkiness ;  she  wetted  a  finger,  and  held  it  to 
the  dying  wind.     Then  she  nodded  her  head. 

"There  's  going  to  be  a  squall !" 

The  man  laughed  a  little.  "Oh,  no,"  he  said 
easily.     "This  will  amount  to  nothing." 

Pelham  agreed  with  him.  He  had  never  seen 
a  storm  come  out  of  such  a  cloud  as  this.  Really, 
it  w'as  no  cloud  at  all. 

Lois  said  nothing  more.  Her  firm  little  mouth 
expressed  a  good  deal  as  she  settled  herself  in 
her  seat  ("Obstinate,"  thought  Pelham),  but  she 
made  no  protest.    It  was  Harriet  who  spoke  next. 

"What  are  the  yachts  doing?" 

The  sail-boats,  which  had  all  been  bending  in 
the  same  direction,  had  suddenly  come  upright. 
Their  sails  were  shivering,  and  the  high  peaks  of 
some  were  already  falling.  As  Pelham  looked  at 
the  nearest  its  large  sail  began  to  flutter  down. 

Lois,  after  one  look,  raised  her  head  trium- 
phantly. "They  're  reefing.  .A.  squall  is  coming." 
.She  turned  to  the  man.     "What  is  your  name?" 

"Jones,"  he  answered,  a  little  sulkily. 

"Are  n't  there  some  oilskins  on  board?"  she 
asked. 

"In  the  cabin,"  he  said,  nodding  toward  it. 

She  moved  across  Pelham  and  laid  her  hand 
on  the  wheel,  which  the  man  held.  "Fetch  them 
out,"  she  said.     "I  will  steer." 

For  a  moment  Pelham  thought  that  the  man 
was  going  to  refuse ;  then  with  a  grumble,  he 
released  the  wheel  and  went  to  the  little  cabin. 
Reluctantly  he  crawled  in.  Pelham  and  Harriet 
looked  at  each  other ;  then  covertly  the  boy  stole 
a  glance  at  Lois.  She  was  sitting  upright,  watch- 
ing the  water ;  but  as  she  felt  the  boy's  eye  on 
her  she  said,  without  changing  her  position: 

"You  'd  better  throw  that  spare  sail  over  the 
trunk,  to  keep  it  dry." 

Pelham  finished  tucking  the  canvas  around  the 
trunk  just  as  Jones  came  crawling  from  the  cabin, 
pushing  before  him  a  pile  of  sticky  yellow  cloth 
in  which  Pelham  tried  in  vain  to  find  the  sem- 
blance of  anything  useful.  He  had  heard  of  oil- 
skins, but  until  the  man,  standing  up,  began  to 
twitch   the  heap   into   its   separate  parts  he  had 


never  realized  what  wrinkly  and  unattractive 
messes  they  were.  Jones  tossed  him  two  of  the 
garments,  Harriet  another  pair,  and  Lois  com- 
manded briefly:  "Get  into  those.  We  've  not  got 
many  minutes." 

Pelham  glanced  at  the  sky.  There  were  clouds 
at  last,  thick  and  black.  Passing  far  overhead, 
they  were  just  shutting  out  the  westering  sun. 
The  water  seemed  a  tossing  waste  of  ink. 

The  oilskins  stuck  together,  but  he  pulled  them 
apart,  pushed  his  feet  through  the  overalls,  and 
buttoned  their  straps  across  his  shoulders.  He 
managed  to  wriggle  himself  into  the  jacket  just  as 
Jones,  still  buttoning  his  oilskins,  took  the  wheel 
from  Lois.  She  slipped  so  quickly  into  her  suit 
that  she  was  ready  as  soon  as  Harriet  had  man- 
aged to  adjust  her  own  clumsy  skirt  and  coat. 

"There  are  sou'westers?"  Lois  asked  of  Jones. 
"Good  !  Take  off  that  pretty  hat,"  she  said  to 
Harriet,  "and"  — to  Pelham  — "see  if  you  can't  find 
some  black  rubber  hats  there  in  the  cabin." 

With  no  thought  of  seasickness  now,  since  he 
was  too  excited,  Pelham  rummaged  in  the  stuffy 
place  till  he  came  across  the  shiny  hats.  One  by 
one  he  threw  out  four,  and  then  followed  them. 

There  was  now  no  distant  shore ;  it  had  dis- 
appeared. The  cloud  was  deep  purple,  and  against 
it  stood  up  the  masts  and  sails  of  the  little  fleet 
of  boats,  grouped  motionless  together  and  wait- 
ing for  the  wind  to  rise.  The  sails  were  all 
reefed,  and  under  them  showed  the  yellow  dots  of 
figures  in  oilskins.  There  was  no  distant  thun- 
der, no  lightning.  And  the  very  silence,  in  which 
the  slap  of  waves  against  the  Venture's  bow 
seemed  strangely  loud,  impressed  the  boy  deeply. 
He  looked  at  the  black  water,  and  dreaded  it.  But 
the  motor's  steady  chugging  reassured  him. 

Then,  without  warning,  there  came  a  break 
in  the  engine's  regular  beat,  a  stop,  a  start,  a 
long  slow  wheeze,  dying  away.  The  churning  of 
the  propeller  ceased. 

Jones  snatched  oft'  the  cover  of  the  engine  and 
looked  down  at  it.  He  turned  wrath  fully  on 
Lois.     "What  did  you  do  to  it?" 

"Nothing,"  she  answered  quietly. 

The  man  dropped  on  his  knees  and  began  rap- 
idly testing  the  parts  of  the  little  machine.  The 
plugs,  the  wires,  the  valves,  all  were  in  order. 
He  worked  at  the  carbureter,  suddenly  stood  up- 
right, and  fumbled  at  the  tank  under  the  counter. 
"Gasolene  !"  he  cried,  and  plunged  into  the  cabin. 

In  a  moment  he  emerged,  with  a  face  as  black 
as  the  cloud  above  him,  and  cast  on  the  water 
a  square  can  that  floated  high.     "Empty !" 

Lois  turned  coldly  to  the  angry  man.  "We 
have  no  gasolene  at  all  ?    Think  !" 

"None  at  all,"  he  answered. 
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"Have  you  an  anchor?" 

"No.  We  use  it  as  a  mooring,  and  I  — I  buoyed 
it  and  left  it."  The  scowling  man  saw  that  these 
two  questions  twice  exposed  his  negligence. 

"Then  we  must  sail,"  she  said. 

"Sail?"  he  cried.     "In  that  squall?" 

"What  would  yon  do?"  she  asked  him. 

"Drift!" 

"Drift!"  she  retorted.  "And  turn  broadside, 
and  perhaps  capsize?" 

Jones  rapidly  cast  off  the  sheet.  "Then  we  can 
swing  out  the  boom  and  run  before  it."  Pie 
fumbled  with  the  lashings  of  the  crutch. 

"Run  ?"  she  rejoined.  In  her  turn  she  began 
to  busy  herself  with  the  gaskets  that  tied  the 
furled  sail.  "The  wind  will  come  from  the  head 
of  the  bay,  and  we  could  n't  hope  to  escape  that 
stony  point  to  leeward." 

Jones,  lifting  the  boom  out  of  the  crutch,  de- 
manded angrily,  "You  mean  to  sail  against  it?" 

"It  's  the  only  way,"  she  answered  quietly. 
"We  've  got  to  beat  away  from  this  position. 
Harriet !  Pelham  !"  she  said  sharply,  ignoring 
ceremony,  "help  me  to  untie  these  gaskets.  Jones, 
stand  by  the  halyards." 

There  was  another  moment  in  which  Pelham 
wondered  if  the  man  would  obey.  But  Lois's  cool 
certainty,  and  the  man's  own  doubt  of  the  danger 
in  which  they  stood,  — greater,  perhaps,  than  he 
realized,  — were  too  much  for  him.  He  went  to 
the  halyards  and  began  to  cast  them  off. 

While  the  man  worked  rapidly  at  his  ropes 
Harriet  and  Pelham  eagerly  assisted  Lois  in  un- 
'doing  the  sail  from  the  canvas  bands  that  held 
it.  As  it  began  to  tumble  from  its  tight  furl  they 
helped  to  shake  it  out  until  all  its  great  breadth 
lay  massed  at  their  feet. 

"Ready,  Jones?"  asked  Lois.  "Now  up  with  it 
till  the  first  reef-points  show." 

As  the  man  began  to  hoist  the  huge  thing, 
Pelham,  glancing  nervously  at  the  silent  cloud, 
ever  blacker  and  ever  nearer,  wondered  how  they 
could  hope  to  sail  under  so  much  canvas;  but  the 
gaff,  the  spar  to  which  the  head  of  the  sail  was 
attached,  had  hardly  climbed  six  feet  of  the  mast 
when  Lois  called,  "Enough !"  Jones  stopped 
hoisting  and  made  the  ropes  fast. 

The  boy  then  saw  that  rows  of  cords,  each  cord 
perhaps  eighteen  inches  long,  were  let  into  the 
sail  at  regular  intervals,  parallel  with  the  bottom. 
He  recognized  the  cords  as  the  reef-points  of 
which  Lois  had  spoken.  At  either  end,  each  row 
ended  in  a  stout  eyelet,  and  Lois,  snatching  up  a 
strong  cord,'began  to  work  busily  on  the  inner 
eyelet  of  the  upper  row.  Jones,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  began  folding  the  lower  part 
of   the   sail    along   the   boom,    a   work   at   which 


Pelham  and  Harriet  began  to  help  him.  The 
three  lower  rows  of  reef-points  were  folded  in, 
and  Jones  had  already  begun  to  tie  the  upper 
reef-points  around  the  folded  canvas  when  Lois 
cried  over  her  shoulder:  "Tie  the  leech-earing 
first !    Can  you  manage  it  ?" 

"What?"  he  asked,  confused. 

She  beckoned  him  to  her  place.  "Finish  this," 
she  said.  "Harriet,  hold  the  sail  as  it  is,  but  tie 
no  more  reef-points  till  I  tell  you.  Pelham,  get 
me  a  light  line  about  twenty  feet  long." 

Pelham  had  seen  ends  of  rope  in  the  cabin,  and 
at  once  dived  into  it.  As,  after  hasty  rummaging, 
he  emerged  with  the  line  and  passed  it  quickly 
to  Lois  he  seized  the  chance  to  glance  once  more 
across  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  storm. 

The  group  of  yachts  was  hidden  behind  a 
sweeping  wall  of  rain.  One  tiny  sail  he  thought 
he  saw,  pressed  over  and  staggering;  but  it  dis- 
appeared so  quickly  that  he  could  not  be  sure. 
A  grumble  of  thunder  came  to  his  ears ;  he  could 
not  hear  the  wind  which  he  knew  was  driving  the 
advancing  storm.  To  Pelham  these  unusual  sur- 
roundings were  uncanny  and  alarming. 

Lois  had  knotted  the  end  of  the  rope  to  the  eye- 
let at  the  end  of  the  row  of  reef-points.  Then, 
leaning  out  beyond  the  stern,  she  tried  to  reach 
to  the  end  of  the  boom,  but  it  v^^as  too  far  for  her. 
One  glance  at  Pelham  was  enough  for  the  boy. 
He  took  the  end  from  her,  squirmed  out  upon  the 
boom,  and,  reaching  forward,  passed  the  line 
through  an  iron  eye-bolt.  "Shall  I  tie  it?"  he 
asked  over  his  shoulder. 

"Bring  it  back,"  she  answered. 

When  again  he  was  at  her  side  he  helped  her 
pull  the  rope  tight,  knot  it  around  the  boom,  and 
begin  to  wind  it  again  toward  the  end,  furling 
the  sail  before  them  as  they  went.  At  a  word 
from  Lois,  Harriet  and  Jones  began  tying  the 
reef-points.     But  Harriet  spoke:  "It  's  coming!'' 

In  the  thrill  of  his  sister's  tones  Pelham  knew 
that  she  was  calling  on  her  courage.  Instantly 
Lois  gave  the  end  of  the  rope  to  him. 

"Finish  this,"  she  said.  "No  matter  what  hap- 
pens, finish  and  tie  !" 

He  realized  the  importance  of  his  task.  If  the 
wind  should  tear  loose  this  furled  leech,  the  flap- 
ping mass  would  make  sailing  very  difficult.  Be- 
hind him  he  heard  the  other  three  hastily  tying 
the  remaining  reef-points.  A  longing  to  know 
how  near  the  storm  was  made  him  ache  to  look 
back;  he  preferred  to  face  the  danger.  But  set- 
ting his  teeth,  he  wound  the  rope  tightly  for  an- 
other yard,  knotted  it  with  a  jerk,  and  furled 
farther.  Then  he  felt  the  boom  begin  to  swing 
away  from  him  as  a  little  wind  pushed  it  slowly 
out.     But  Lois,  seizing  a  rope  that  ran  in  and  out 
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through   pulleys,   i)ullccl  the  boom  in  again,   and 
took  a  turn  of  the  roi)e  around  a  cleat. 

"You  have  about  ten  seconds,"  she  said,  still 
very  quietly. 

And  Pelham,  once  more  wriggling  himself  upon 
the  boom,  crawled  out  over  the  water. 

Lois  spoke  briskly.  "That  "s 
the  last  reef-point.  Xow, 
Jones,  get  the  sail  up  Hat." 

Pelham  felt  jerks  upon  the 
boom ;  he  knew  that  the  man, 
straining  hard,  was  raising  the 
sail  as  high  as  the  reef-points 
would  permit.  Winding  des- 
perately, knowing  that  his  rope 
was  too  short  to  stop  for  an- 
other knotting,  Pelham  passed 
it  at  length  through  the  eye- 
bolt  once  more,  and  made  it 
fast  with  the  two  half-hitches 
which  his  woodcraft  had 
taught  him.  Thus  at  work,  ly- 
ing flat  on  the  boom,  his  arms 
stretched  at  full  length,  he  was 
holding  on  only  by  the  grip  of 
his  knees.  "There  !"  he  mut- 
tered grimly. 

"Make  fast,  Jones,"  warned 
Lois.    "Pelham  — quick  !" 

There  was  a  moment  in 
which  the  boy  began  to  re- 
cover his  balance  in  order  to 
work  back  along  the  sjjar. 
What  was  that  rushing  sound  ? 

"Pelham  !"  shrieked  Harriet, 
terrified. 

With  a  sudden  roar  of  wind 
in   his   ears,    Pelham   clutched 
the    boom.      He    felt    himself 
swung  sidewise,  he  knew  the 
whole  boat  to  be  tilting,  he  fell 
a  torrent  of  rain  beating  upon 
his  back.    Then  the  grip  of  his 
knees  was  torn  loose ;  and  as 
the  water  seemed  suddenly  to 
be  boiling  up  at  him  his  whole 
body  was  swung  about  on  the 
pivot   of   his   hand-grip,   and   he   plunged   to  his 
waist  in  foam.     A  sheet  of  water  slapped  across 
his  eyes.     Gasping,  bewildered,  he  was  dragged 
slowly  along.     Then,  as  he  cleared  his  vision,  he 
saw  a  picture  that  he  never  forgot. 

The  boat  was  laid  over  sharply,  and  the  belly- 
ing sail  was  dipping  almost  into  the  water.  The 
man  Jones  had  been  thrown  in  a  heap  at  the  sud- 
den careening  and  lay  where  a  cascade  of  green 

(To  be  continued.) 


water  poured  in  upon  him  over  the  top  of  the 
wash-board.  Harriet,  her  agonized  gaze  upon 
her  brother,  was  desperately  bracing  herself  from 
being  thrown  to  leeward.  As  Pelham  wildly 
looked  for  any  hope  for  her  or  for  them  all  he 
saw  Lois  standing  immovable  at  the  wheel. 


WITU  A  .SUDDEN    ROAR  OF  WIND    IN    HIS    EARS,   PELHAM    CLUlLli 
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He  knew  that  she  was  straining  against  the 
storm.  With  knee  and  hand  she  held  the  wheel; 
her  other  hand  was  gripping  the  sheet  that  passed 
around  its  cleat  and  outward  to  the  boom.  She 
glanced  up  at  the  sail,  then  down  to  the  boy  who 
was  dragging  in  the  water.  And  as  her  un- 
daunted eye  met  his  Pelham  knew  that  with 
every  nerve  of  her  rigid  body  she  was  working 
to  save  them  all. 
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PETER  PAN" 


BY  ELIZABETH  J.   COATSWORTH 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Three  summers  ago,  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  I  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  spare 
time  in  Kensington  Park,  always  near  the  little  statue  of  Peter  Pan,  unveiled  at  dawn  one  morning  near  the  spot 
where  Barrie  used  to  write.  It  was  a  wonderfully  vigorous,  whimsical  little  statue,  and  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  Serpentine  in  front  of  it  the  swans  wade  to  shore  and  the  legions  of  small  sparrows  take  their  showers.  Very 
few  Americans  seem  to  know  of  the  statue,  as  it  is  a  little  out  of  the  way,  though  every  one  knows  of  Peter  him- 
self. I  wanted  to  get  some  postal-cards  of  it,  and  asked  a  near-by  bobby  if  he  knew  any  place  where  one  might 
be  found.  He  was  deeply  disgusted  and  told  me  where  I  might  find  any  number  of  the  hideous  Albert  Memorial, 
but  as  for  Peter  Pan — -"You  don't  want  a  picture  of  him!"  he  exclaimed;  "you  know,  he  never  even  lived!"  The 
putting  up  a  statue  to  a  book  child,  ami  not  a  fat  lord  mayor,  was  more  than  he  could  grasp. — E.  J.  C. 

You  never  even  lived,— 

A  bobby  told  me  so  !  — 

Yet  Kensington  leaves  are  whirling, 

The  crackling  leaves  are  swirling. 

To  music  that  they  know ; 
And  ducks  upon  the  Serpentine 
Come  swimming  up  in  solemn  line 

And'  watch  you  in  a  row ; 
And  all  the  sheep  are  feeding  near, 
Cocking  their  wise  old  heads  to  hear 

Your  song  before  they  go  — 

And  yet  you  never  even  lived ! 
A  bobby  told  me  so. 
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HERBERT  C.  HOOVER:  A  CITIZEN 
OF  THE  WORLD 

(  ' ■  /ft-it'fs  of  To-day  " —  I' ) 

BY  MARY  R.   PARK  MAN 


"  / 17 M  a  man,  and  nothing  that  concerns  a  man  do  I  Jcc»i 
a  vtattcr  of  indifference  to  W('. "  Terence 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  hero  of  to-day— of 
a  leader  who  has,  we  may  well  hope,  as  many 
rich,  useful  years  before  him  as  those  that  make 
the  tale  we  are  about  to  tell. 

History  is  not  often  willing  to  call  a  man  happy 
—or  a  hero— while  life  lies  ahead  of  him.  Time 
can  change  everything.  Time  alone  can  prove 
everything.  We  must  wait  for  the  judgment  of 
time,  it  is  said. 

We  feel  very  sure,  however,  of  the  worth  of 
the  work  of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  the  man  who 
gave  up  a  business  that  meant  the  directorship  of 
more  than  125,000  workers  in  order  that  he  might 
give  his  time  and  his  powers  to  the  task  of  feed- 
ing ten  million  helpless  people  in  war-ravaged 
Belgium  and  northern  France. 

'Tf  England  could  have  availed  herself  of  such 
talent  for  organization  as  H.  C.  Hoover  has  dis- 
played in  feeding  the  Belgians,  we  should  be  a 
good  year  nearer  the  end  of  the  war  than  we  are 
to-day,"  said  a  prominent  member  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

''There  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  get  things 
done!"  we  are  hearing  said  on  every  side.  "H 
America  should  have  to  go  to  war,  Mr.  Hoover 
could  meet  the  problem  of  putting  us  on  rations, 
and  there  would  be  no  food  riots." 

Who  is  this  man  who  knows  how  to  do  things? 
In  what  school  did  he  learn  how  to  meet  emer- 
gencies and  how  to  manage  men  ? 

They  tell  us  he  was  a  Quaker  lad,  born  on  an 
Iowa  farm,  who  in  his  early  boyhood  moved  to 
California.  Was  it  because  of  this  early  trans- 
planting—this change  to  new  scenes,  new  prob- 
lems, new  interests— that  he  learned  to  see  things 
in  a  big  way  and  to  get  a  grip  on  what  really 
matters  in  Iowa,  in  California,  in  the  world? 

"The  first  thing  you  think  about  Hoover,"  said 
a  man  who  knew  him  in  college,  "is  that  he  is  a 
free  soul  and  feels  himself  free.  Most  people 
are  more  or  less  hedged  in  by  their  own  little 
affairs.  His  interests  have  no  walls  to  shut  him 
away  from  other  people  and  their  interests.  He  is 
a  man  who  is  in  vital  touch  with  what  concerns 
other  men." 


But  we  come  once  more  to  the  question :  how 
did  he  come  by  the  vital  touch  which  gives  him 
this  power  over  men  and  makes  him  in  a  very 
real  sense  a  citizen  of  the  world?  High-school 
young    folk   may   remember   the   exclamation   of 
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envious  Cassias  when  he  was  protesting  to  Brutus 
against  the  growing  influence  of  Cccsar: 

Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  does  this  our  Cffisar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great? 

Cassitts  was,  of  course,  speaking  in  grudging 
scorn ;  but  we  often  find  ourselves  thinking  quite 
simply  and  sincerely  that  we  should  like  to  know 
what  goes  to  the  making  of  true  power. 

Sometimes  we  like  to  pretend  that  we  can  ex- 
plain the  making  of  a  great  man.  We  say,  for 
example,  of  Lincoln :  he  early  learned  what  it 
meant  to  meet  hardship,  so  he  was  strong  to  en- 
dure; by  hard  times  and  hard  work  he  learned 
the  value  of  things,  the  things  that  really  count; 
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he  knew  what  sorrow  was,  and  the  faith  that  is 
greater  than  grief,  so  he  had  a  heart  that  could 
feel  with  the  sorrows  of  others  and  could  help 
them  to  win  faithfulness  through  suffering.  Be- 
cause a  truly  sympathetic  heart  beats  with  the 
joys  as  well  as  the  griefs  of  others,  he  cared  for 
the  little  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  big  thing 
we  call  living,  and  his  warm  human  touch  made 
him  a  friend  of  simple  people,  with  an  under- 
standing of  all.  Thus  it  was  that  he  knew  people 
in  a  real  way  and  life  in  a  true  way,  and  so  was 
able  to  be  the  leader  of  a  nation  in  a  time  that 
tried  the  souls  of  the  bravest.  So  we  say,  and 
fancy  that  we  have  explained  Lincoln.  But 
have  we?  Many  other  boys  knew  toil  and  want 
and  sorrow,  and  many  learned  much,  perhaps,  in 
that  hard  school :  but  there  was  only  one  Lincoln. 

We  can,  in  truth,  no  more  explain  a  great  man 
than  we  can  explain  life  itself.  How  is  it  that 
the  acorn  has  power  to  take  from  the  earth  and 
air  and  sunshine  the  things  that  make  the  oak- 
tree,  the  monarch  of  the  forest?  How  is  it  that 
of  all  the  oaks  in  the  woods  of  the  world  there 
are  no  two  exactly  alike  ?  How  is  it  that  among 
all  the  children  in  a  family,  in  a  school,  in  a  na- 
tion, there  are  no  two  really  alike  ? 

All  that  we  can  say  is  that  each  child  is  him- 
self alone,  and  that  as  the  days  go  by  the  things 
he  sees  and  hears,  the  things  he  thinks  about  and 
loves,  the  things  he  dreams  and  the  things  he 
does,  are  somehow  made  a  part  of  him  just  as 
the  soil  and  sunshine  are  made  into  the  tree. 

What  was  it  in  the  Iowa  farm  life  that  became 
a  part  of  the  Quaker  boy  Herbert  Hoover?  He 
learned  to  look  life  in  the  face,  simply  and 
frankly.  Hard  work,  resolute  wrestling  with  the 
brown  earth,  made  his  muscles  firm  and  his  nerves 
steady.  The  passing  of  the  days  and  the  seasons, 
the  coming  of  the  rain,  the  dew,  and  the  frost, 
and  the  sweep  of  the  storm,  awoke  in  his  spirit 
a  love  of  nature  and  a  delight  in  nature's  laws. 
''All  's  love,  yet  all  's  law,"  whispered  the  wind 
as  it  passed  over  the  fields  of  bending  grain. 
Since  all  was  law,  one  might,  by  studying  the 
ways  of  seed  and  soil  and  weather,  win  a  larger 
harvest  than  the  steadiest  toil,  unaided  by  reason 
and  resource,  could  coax  from  the  long  furrows. 
It  was  clear  that  thinking  and  planning  brought 
a  liberal  increase  to  the  yield  of  each  acre.  The 
might  of  man  was  not  in  muscle  but  in  mind. 

Then  came  the  move  to  California.  How  the 
Golden  West  opened  up  a  whole  vista  of  new 
ideas  !  How  many  kinds  of  interesting  people 
there  were  in  the  world  !  He  longed  to  go  to 
college,  where  one  could  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  whole  field  of  what  life  had  to  offer,  before 
settling  down  to  work  in  his  own  garden-patch. 


"I  don't  want  to  go  to  a  Quaker  school,  or  a 
college  founded  by  any  other  special  sect,"  he 
said.  "I  want  to  go  where  I  will  have  a  chance 
to  see  and  judge  everything  fairly,  without  preju- 
dice for  or  against  any  one  line  of  thought." 

"The  way  of  the  Friends  is  a  liberal  enough 
way  for  a  son  of  mine,  or  for  any  God-fearing 
person,''  was  the  parent's  reply.  "Thee  must  not 
expect  thy  people  to  send  thee  to  a  place  of 
worldly  fashions  and  ideas." 

"It  looks  as  if  I  should  have  to  send  myself, 
then,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  smile  in  his 
clear  eyes,  but  with  his  chin  looking  even  more 
determined  than  was  its  usual  firm  habit. 

When  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
opened  its  doors  in  1891,  Herbert  C.  Hoover  was 
one  of  those  applying  for  admission.  The  first 
student  to  register  for  the  engineering  course, 
he  was  the  distinguished  nucleus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  and  IMining.  The  first  problem 
young  Hoover  had  to  solve  at  college,  however, 
was  the  way  of  meeting  his  living  expenses. 

'"What  chances  are  there  for  a  chap  to  earn 
money  here  ?"  he  asked. 

"The  only  job  that  seems  to  be  lying  about 
loose  is  that  of  serving  in  the  dining-rooms,"  he 
was  told.  "Student  waiters  are  always  in  de- 
mand." 

The  young  Quaker  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
offered  an  unripe  persimmon.  ''I  suppose  it  's 
true  that  'they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait,' "  he  drawled  whimsically,  "but  somehow  I 
can't  quite  see  myself  in  the  part.  And  anyway." 
he  added  reflectively,  "I  don't  know  that  I  need 
depend  on  a  job  that  is  'lying  about  loose.'  I 
should  n't  wonder  if  I  'd  have  to  look  out  for  an 
opening  that  has  n't  been  offered  to  every  passer- 
by and  become  shop-worn."' 

He  had  not  been  many  days  at  the  university 
before  hp  discovered  a  need  and  an  opportunity. 
There  was  no  college  laundry.  "I  think  that  the 
person  who  undertakes  to  organize  the  clean- 
linen  business  in  this  academic  settlement  will 
'also  serve,'  and  he  won't  have  to  'wait'  for  his 
reward  !"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  really  successful  man  of  business  is  one 
who  can  at  the  same  time  create  a  demand  and 
provide  the  means  of  meeting  it.  The  college 
community  awoke  one  morning  to  the  realization 
that  it  needed  above  everything  else  efficient  laun- 
dry-service. And  it  seemed  that  an  alert  young 
student  of  mining  engineering  was  managing  the 
business.  Before  long  it  was  clear  not  only  that 
the  college  was  by  way  of  being  systematically 
and  satisfactorily  served  in  this  respect,  but  that, 
what  was  even  more  important,  a  man  with  a 
veritable   genius   for  organization  had   appeared 
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on  the  campus.  It  soon  became  natural  to  "let 
Hoover  manage"  the  various  student  undertak- 
ings ;  and  to  this  day  "the  way  Hoover  did  things" 
is  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  traditions  of 
Leiand  Stanford. 

Graduating  from  the  university  in  the  pioneer 
class  of  1895,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
practical  work  of  mining  engineering  in  Nevada 
County,  California,  by  sending  ore-laden  cars 
from  the  opening  of  the  mine  to  the  reducing 
works.  He  earned  two  dollars  a  day  at  this  job, 
and  also  the  opportunity  to  prove  himself  equal 
to  greater  responsibility.  The  foreman  nodded 
approvingly  and  said :  "There  's  a  young  chap 
that  college  could  n't  spoil !  He  has  a  degree 
plus  common  sense,  and  so  is  ready  to  learn 
something  from  the  experience  that  comes  his 
way.  And  he  's  always  on  the  job  — right  to  the 
minute.  Any  one  can  see  he  's  one  that  's  bound 
for  the  top !" 

It  seemed  as  if  Fate  were  determined  from  the 
first  that  he  should  qualify  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world  as  well  as  a  master  of  mines.  For  we  next 
find  him  in  a  dreary  waste  of  West  Australia. 
In  a  sun-smitten  desert,  whose  buried  wealth  of 
gold  is  given  grudgingly  only  to  those  who  have 
grit  to  endure  weary,  parched  days  and  pitiless, 
lonely  nights,  he  met  the  ordeal,  and  proved  him- 
self still  a  man  in  No  Man's  Land.  He  looked 
the  desert  phantoms  in  the  face,  and  behold  !  they 
faded  like  a  mirage. 

This  work  completed,  there  came  a  call  to  solve 
new  problems  as  a  mining  expert  and  manager 
of  men  in  China.  But  he  did  not  go  to  this  new 
field  alone.  While  at  college  he  had  found  in  one 
of  his  fellow-workers  a  kindred  spirit,  who  was 
interested  in  the  real  things  that  were  meat  and 
drink  to  him..  Miss  Lou  Henry  was  a  live  Cali- 
fornia girl,  with  warm  human  charm  and  a  hobby 
for  the  marvels  of  geology.  It  was  not  strange 
that  these  two  found  it  easy  to  fall  into  step,  and 
that  after  a  while  they  decided  to  fare  forth  on 
the  adventure  of  living  together. 

It  was  an  adventure  with  something  more  than 
the  thrill  of  novel  experience  and  the  tonic  of 
meeting  new  problems  that  awaited  them  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  For  a  long  time  a  very  strong 
feeling  against  foreigners  and  the  changed  life 
they  were  introducing  into  China  had  been  smol- 
dering among  many  of  the  people.  There  was  a 
large  party  who  believed  that  change  was  dan- 
gerous. They  did  not  want  railroads  built  and 
mines  worked.  The  snorting  locomotive,  belching 
fire  and  smoke,  seemed  to  them  the  herald  of  the 
hideous  new  order  of  things  that  the  struggling 
peoples  of  the  West  were  trying  to  bring  into 
their  mellow,  peaceful  civilization. 


The  Boxer  Society,  whose  name  meant  "the 
fist  of  righteous  harmony"  and  whose  slogan  was 
"Down  with  all  foreigners  !"  became  very  power- 
ful. "Let  us  be  true  to  the  old  customs  and  keep 
China  in  the  safe  old  way!"  was  the  cry  of  the 
Boxers.  The  "righteous  harmony"  meant  "China 
first,"  and  "China  for  the  Chinese";  the  "fist" 
meant  "Death  to  Intruders!"  There  was  a  gen- 
eral uprising  in  1900,  and  many  foreigners  and 
Chinese  Christians  were  massacred.  Mr.  Hoover, 
who  was  at  Tientsin  in  charge  of  important  min- 
ing interests,  found  himself  at  the  very  storm- 
center.  It  was  his  ta.sk  to  save  the  railroads  and 
other  property  from  destruction  by  the  infuriated 
mob. 

The  master  of  mines  had  a  chance  to  prove 
himself  now  a  master  of  men.  He  succeeded  in 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  his  company,  and 
somehow  he  managed,  too,  to  keep  his  faith  in 
people  in  spite  of  the  war  madness.  He  never 
doubted  that  the  wave  of  unreason  and  cruelty 
would  pass,  like  the  blackness  of  a  storm.  Reason 
and  humanity  would  prevail,  and  kindly  Nature 
would  make  each  battle-scarred  field  of  struggle 
and  bloodshed  smile  again  with  flowers. 

The  adventure  of  living  led  the  Hoovers  to 
Australia,  to  Russia,  Siberia,  India,  to  any  and  all 
places  where  there  were  mines  to  be  worked. 
As  director  of  important  mining  interests  Mr. 
Hoover's  judgment  was  sought  wherever  the 
struggle  to  win  the  treasures  of  the  rocks  pre- 
sented special  problems.  He  had  now  gained 
wealth  and  influence,  but  he  was  too  big  a  man  to 
rest  back  on  what  he  had  accomplished  and  con- 
tent himself  with  making  money. 

"I  have  all  the  money  I  need,"  he  said.  "I 
want  to  do  some  real  work ;  it  's  only  doing  things 
that  counts." 

You  know,  of  course,  the  joy  of  doing  some- 
thing quite  apart  from  anything  you  have  to  do, 
just  because  you  have  taken  up  with  the  idea  for 
its  own  sake.  Then  you  run  to  meet  any  amount 
of  effort,  and  work  becomes  play.  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  wife  now  took  up  a  task  together  with  all 
the  zest  that  one  puts  into  a  fascinating  game. 
Can  you  imagine  getting  fun  out  of  translating  a 
great  Latin  book  about  mines  and  minerals? 

"For  some  time  I  have  looked  forward  to  put- 
ting old  Agricola  into  English,"  explained  Mr. 
Hoover;  "we  are  having  a  real  holiday  working 
it  up." 

"Who  in  the  world  was  Agricola,  and  what 
does  he  matter  to  you?"  demanded  his  friend,  in 
amazem.ent. 

"Agricola,  my  dear  fellow,  was  the  Latinized 
name  of  a  German  mining  engineer  who  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the, sixteenth  century— a  time 
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when  it  was  not  only  the  fashion  to  turn  one's 
name  into  Latin,  but  to  write  all  books  of  any 
importance  in  that  language.  He  matters  a  good 
deal  to  any  one  who  happens  to  be  especially 
interested  in  the  science  of  mining.  This  volume 
we  are  at  work  on  is  the  corner-stone  of  that 
science." 

''How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  it  has  never 
been  translated  before?"  asked  the  friend. 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Hoover,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, "you  see  it  was  n't  a  particularly  easy  job. 
Agricola's  Latin  had  its  limitations,  but  his  know- 
ledge of  minerals  and  mining  problems  was  pro- 
digious. Only  a  mining  expert  could  possibly  get 
at  what  he  was  trying  to  say,  and  most  mining 
experts  have  something  more  paying  to  do  than 
to  undertake  a  thing  of  this  kind." 

'"I  see,"  retorted  his  friend,  with  a  smile ;  "you 
are  doing  this  because  you  have  nothing  more 
paying  to  do !" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Hoover,  quietly;  "there  is 
nothing  that  is  more  paying  than  the  thing  that 
is  your  work— because  you  particularly  want  to 
do  it." 

Mr.  Hoover  would  say  without  any  hesitation 
that  the  work  which  he  volunteered  to  do  when 
the  storm  of  the  great  war  broke  on  Europe  in 
August,  1914,  was  "payin'g"  in  the  same  way. 
This  citizen  of  the  world  was  at  his  London 
headquarters,    from    which,    as    consulting    engi- 
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neer,  he  was  directing  vast  mining  interests, 
when  the  panic  of  fear  seized  the  crowds  of 
American  tourists  who  had  gone  abroad  as  to  a 
favorite  pleasure-park  and  had  found  it  suddenly 
transformed    into    a    battle-field.      Hundreds    of 


people  were  as  frightened  and  helpless  as  chil- 
dren caught  in  a  burning  building.  All  at  once 
they  found  themselves  in  a  strange,  threatening 
world,  without  means  of  escape. 

"Nobody  seemed  to  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  us,  and  nobody  seemed  to  care,"  explained 
a  Vassar  girl.  "Their  mobilizing  was  the  only 
thing  that  mattered  to  them.  There  were  no 
trains  and  steamers  for  us,  and  no  money  for  our 
checks  and  letters  of  credit.  Then  i\lr.  Hoover 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  saw  that  something  was 
done,  and  it  w^as  done  effectively.  It  took  gen- 
eralship, I  can  tell  you,  to  handle  that  stampede 
—  to  get  people  from  the  continent  into  England, 
to  arrange  for  the  advancement  of  funds  to  meet 
their  needs,  and  to  provide  means  of  getting  them 
back  to  America.  They  say  he  is  a  wonderful 
engineer,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  carried 
through  any  more  remarkable  engineering  feat 
than  that  was !" 

The  matter  of  giving  temporary  relief  and  pro- 
viding transportation  for  some  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand anxious  Americans  was  a  simple  undertak- 
ing, however,  compared  to  Mr.  Hoover's  ne.xt 
task. 

In  the  autumn  of  1914  the  cry  of  a  whole  na- 
tion in  distress  startled  the  world.  The  people 
of  Belgium  were  starving.  The  terror  and  de- 
struction of  war  had  swept  over  a  helpless  little 
country,  leaving  want  and  misery  everywhere. 
There  was  need  of  instant  and 
efficient  aid.  Of  course  only 
a  neutral  would  be  permitted 
to  serve,  and  equally  of  course 
only  a  man  used  to  handling 
great  enterprises— a  captain  of 
industry  and  a  master  of  men 
—  would  be  able,  to  serve  in 
such  a  crisis.  It  did  not  take  a 
prophet  or  seer  to  see  in  Her- 
bert Clark  Hoover,  that  mas- 
ter of  vast  engineering  proj- 
ects who  had  given  himself  so 
generously  to  helping  his  fel- 
low-Americans in  distress,  a 
man  fitted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  time.  And  Mr.  Walter 
H.  Page,  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  England,  appealed  to 
Mr.  Hoover,  American  in 
London,  citizen  of  the  world 
and  lover  of  humanity,  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium.  '"Who  is  this  Mr.  Hoover,  and  will  he 
be  really  able  to  man  and  manage  the  relief-ship?" 
was  demanded  on  every  side,  in  America  as  well 
as  in  Europe. 
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"If  anybody  can  save  Belgium,  he  can," 
vouched  Mr.  Page.  ''There  never  was  such  a 
genius  for  organization.  He  can  grasp  the  most 
complex  problems,  wheels  within  wheels,  and  get 
all  the  cogs  running  in  perfect  harmony.  Be- 
sides, he  will  have  the  courage  to  act  promptly 
as  well  as  effectively  when 
once  he  has  determined  on 
the  right  course  to  pursue. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  precedent 
and  red  tape.  A  man  who 
has   developed    and    directed 


on  buying  food-stuffs  from  agricultural  commu- 
nities in  exchange  for  her  manufactured  articles. 
Now  can  you  realize  what  happened  when  the 
war  came  ?  There  was  no  longer  any  chance  for 
the  people  to  make  and  sell  their  goods.  All  the 
mills  and  metal-works  were  stopped.     The  con- 
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over  the  world  and  who  has 
l)een  consulting  engineer  for 
over  fifty  mining  companies, 
he  cares  more  about  doing  a 
good  job  than  making  money. 
He  's  giving  himself  now 
heart  and  soul  to  this  relief 
work,  and  we  may  ba  sure, 
if  the  thing  is  humanly  pos- 
sible, that  he  will  find  a 
way." 

Can  you  picture  to  your- 
self the  plight  of  Belgium 
after  the  cruel  war-machine 
had  mowed  down  all  indus- 
tries and  trade  and  had  swept 
the  fields  bare  of  crops  and 

farm  animals  ?  Think  of  a  country,  about  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  so  closely  dotted 
with  towns  and  villages  that  there  were  more 
than  eight  million  people  living  there  — as  many 
people  as  there  are  in  all  our  great  western 
States  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  smallest  country  of  Europe  was 
the  most  densely  settled  and  the  most  prosper- 
ous. The  Belgians  were  a  nation  of  skilled  work- 
ers. Many  were  makers  of  cloth  and  lace. 
The  linen,  woolen,  and  delicate  cotton  fabrics 
woven  in  Belgium  were  as  famous  as  Brussels 
carpets  and  Brussels  lace.  A  land  particularly 
rich  in  coal,  manufacturing  of  all  sorts  was  very 
profitable.  There  were  important  metal-works ; 
nail,  wire,  and  brass  factories ;  and  workshops 
of  gold  and  silver  articles.  The  glass  and  pottery 
works  were  also  important.  Little  Belgium  was 
a  veritable  hive  of  busy  workers,  whose  products 
were  sent  all  over  the  world. 

Of  course,  you  can  see  that  an  industrial  coun- 
try like  this  would  have  to  import  much  of  its 
food.  The  small  farms  and  market-gardens  could 
not  at  best  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
more  than  three  or  four  months  of  the  year.  Just 
as  our  big  cities  must  depend  on  importing  pro- 
visions from  the  country,  so  Belgium  depended 
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querors  seized  all  the  mines  and  metals.  Every- 
thing that  could  serve  Germany  in  any  way  was 
shipped  to  that  country.  The  railroads,  of  course, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  so  each 
town  and  village  was  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  harvests 
that  had  escaped  destruction  were  seized  to  feed 
the  troops.  Even  the  farm-houses  were  robbed  of 
their  little  stores  of  grain  and  vegetables. 

The  task  with  which  Mr.  Hoover  had  to  cope 
was  that  of  buying  food  for  ten  million  peo- 
ple (in  Belgium  and  northern  France),  shipping 
it  across  seas  made  dangerous  by  mines  and  sub- 
marines of  the  warring  nations,  and  distributing 
it  throughout  an  entire  country  without  any  of 
the  normal  means  of  transportation.  Let  us  see 
how  he  went  to  work.  First  he  secured  the  help 
of  other  energetic,  able  young  Americans  who 
only  wanted  to  be  put  to  work.  Chief  among 
these  volunteers  were  the  Rhodes  scholars  at  Ox- 
ford, picked  men  who  had  been  given  special 
opportunities  and  who  realized  that  true  educa- 
tion means  ability  to  serve.  Without  confusion 
or  delay  the  relief  army  was  organized  and  the 
campaign  for  the  war  sufferers  under  way. 

It  was  a  business  without  precedents,  a  sea 
that  had  never  been  charted,   this  work  of  the 
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Relief  Commission.  At  a  time  when  England 
was  vitally  and  entirely  concerned  with  her  war 
problems  and  when  all  railroads  and  steamships 
were  supposed  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Hoover  quietly  arranged  for  the 
transportation  of  supplies  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  Belgium.  Going  on  the  principle  that 
"when  a  thing  is  really  necessary  it  is  better  to 
do  it  first  and  ask  permission  afterward,"  Mr. 
Hoover  saw  his  cargoes  safely  stowed  and  the 
hatches  battened  down  before  he  went  to  secure 
his  clearance  papers. 

"We  must  be  permitted  to  leave  at  once,"  he 
declared  urgently.  "If  I  do  not  get  four  cargoes 
of  food  to  Belgium  by  the  end  of  the  week,  thou- 
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sands  are  going  to  die  of  starvation  and  many 
more  may  be  shot  in  food  riots." 

"Out  of  the  question  !"  replied  the  cabinet  min- 
ister, positively.  "There  is  no  time,  in  the  first 
place,  and  if  there  were,  there  are  no  good 
wagons  to  be  spared  by  the  railways,  no  dock 
hands,  and  no  steamers.  Besides,  the  Channel  is 
closed  to  merchant  ships  for  a  week  to  allow  the 
passage  of  army  transports." 


"I  have  managed  to  get  all  these  things," 
Hoover  interposed,  "and  am  now  through  with 
them  all  except  the  steamers.  This  wire  tells  me 
that  these  are  loaded  and  ready  to  sail,  and  I 
have  come  to  you  to  arrange  for  their  clearance." 

The  distinguished  official  looked  at  Hoover 
aghast.  "There  have  been  men  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  less  than  you  have  done,  young  man  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "If  it  was  for  anything  but  Belgium 
relief,  — if  it  was  anybody  but  you,  — I  should  hate 
to  think  of  what  might  happen.  As  it  is— I  sup- 
pose I  must  congratulate  you  on  a  jolly  clever 
coup.  I  '11  see  about  the  clearance  papers  at 
once." 

First  and  last,  the  chief  obstacles  with  which 
the  Relief  Commission  had  to  deal  were  due  to 
the  suspicions  of  the  two  great  antagonists,  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  each  of  whom  was  bent  on 
preventing  the  other  from  securing  the  slightest 
advantage  from  the  least  chance  or  mischance. 
Now  it  was  the  British  Foreign  Office  which  sent 
a  long  communication,  fairly  swathed  in  red  tape, 
suggesting  changes  in  relief  methods  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  held  up  the  food  of  seven 
million  jjeople  for  two  days.  In  this  stress  Mr. 
Hoover  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  clerk  and 
wrote  the  following  letter,  which  served  to  lighten 
a  dark  day  at  the  Foreign  Office,  in  his  own  hand : 

Dear  : 


It  strikes  me  that  trying  to  feed  the   Belgians  is  like 
trying   to    feed    a    hungry    little    kitten    by    means    of   a 
forty-foot  bamboo  pole,  said  kitten  confined  in  a  barred 
cage  occupied  ])y  two  hungry  lions. 
Yours   sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

In  April,  191 5,  a  German  submarine,  in  its  zeal 
to  nip  England,  torpedoed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion's food-ships,  and  somewhat  later  an  aero- 
plane tried  to  drop  bombs  on  another.  Mr. 
Hoover  at  once  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Berlin.  He 
was  assured  that  Germany  regretted  the  incident 
and  that  it  would  not  happen  again. 

Another  incident  which  throws  light  on  the 
character  and  influence  of  our  citizen  of  the 
world  was  related  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  the  first 
man  of  England,  to  a  group  of  friends  at  the 
Liberal  Club.  Here  is  the  story  in  the  great 
Welshman's  own  words: 

"  'Mr.  Hoover,'  I  said,  'I  find  I  am  quite  unable 
to  grant  your  request  in  the  matter  of  Belgian 
exchange,  and  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  that 
I  might  explain  why.'  Without  waiting  for  me 
to  go  on,  my  boyish-looking  caller  began  speak- 
ing. For  fifteen  minutes  he  spoke  without  a 
break— just  about  the  clearest  utterance  I  have 
ever  heard  on  any  subject.  He  used  not  a  word 
too  much,  nor  yet  a  word  too  few.     By  the  time 
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he  had  fiiushcd  I  had  come  to  realize  not  only 
the  importance  of  his  contentions,  hut,  what  was 
more  to  the  {joint,  the  practicahiHty  of  granting 
his  request.  So  I  did  the  only  thing  possible  un- 
der   the    circumstai.ces— told    him    I    had    never 


In  I'-ebruary  of  this  year  Mr.  Hoover  came  to 
America  to  tell  about  conditions  in  Belgium  and 
the  work  of  the  Relief  Commission.  Looking  his 
fellow-citizens  quietly  in  the  face  he  said:  "Amer- 
ica has  received  virtually  all  the  credit  for  the 


Ey  courtesy  of  the  Committee  for  Relief  in  lielgium. 

A    BAND    Ol'    BELGIAN    CHILDREN    AND   THE    OBJECTS    OF   THEIK    AFFECTION. 


understood  the  question  before,  thanked  him  for 
helping  me  to  understand  it,  and  saw  that  things 
were  arranged  as  he  wanted  them.'' 

As  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  impressed  by  the 
quiet  efficiency  of  his  ■"boyish-looking  caller,"  so 
the  whole  world  was  impressed  by  the  masterly 
system  with  which  the  great  work  was  carried 
forward.  Wheat  was  bought  by  the  ship-load  in 
Argentina,  transported  to  Belgium,  where  it  was 
milled  and  made  into  bread,  and  then  sold  for 
less  than  the  price  in  London.  The  details  of  dis- 
tribution were  so  handled  as  to  remove  all  chance 
for  waste  and  dishonesty;  and  finally,  the  cost  of 
the  work  itself— the  total  expense  of  the  Relief 
Commission— was  less  than  five  eighths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  money  expended. 

Many  of  the  Belgians  were,  of  course,  able  to 
pay  for  their  food.  They  had  property  or  securi- 
ties on  which  money  could  be  raised.  The  desti- 
tute people  were  the  peasants  and  wage-earners 
whose  only  dependence  for  daily  bread — their 
daily  labor  — had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
war. 


help  given,  and  we  do  not  deserve  it.  Out  of 
$250,000,000  that  have  been  spent,  only  $9,000,000 
have  come  from  the  United  States.,  the  rich  na- 
tion blessed  with  peace— who  owes,  moreover, 
much  of  her  present  prosperity  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  unhappy  Belgians,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  expended  for  relief  supplies  has  come 
to  this  cou.itry." 

There  is  not  a  child  in  Belgium  who  does  not 
know  how  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  the  American 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  other  American 
"Greatheai-ts,"  have  stood  by  them  in  their  ter- 
rible need,  just  as  they  know  that  the  wonderful 
"Christmas  Ship,"  laden  with  gifts  from  children 
to  children,  came  from  America.  They  have 
come  to  look  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  sym- 
bol of  all  that  is  good  and  kind. 

All  Americans  who  once  realize  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  spent  for  Belgium 
has  come  from  the  n-ations  on  whom  the  burdens 
of  war  are  pressing  heavily  must  want  America 
to  do  much  more. 

Do  you  know  the   story  of  the  kind-hearted 
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passer-by  who  was  so  moved  by  the  misfortune 
of  a  workman,  hurt  in  an  accident,  that  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  in  an  agonized  tone,  "Poor  fellow ! 
Poor,  poor  fellow !"  Another  bystander,  how- 
ever, reached  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  some 
money.  "Here,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  first 
speaker,  "I  am  sorry  five  dollars'  worth.  How 
sorry  are  you?" 

That  is  the  question  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  put 
to  America :  "What  value  do  you  put  on  your 


thankfulness  for  peace  and  prosperity  and  your 
sympathy  for  a  suffering  people  less  fortunate 
than  yourselves  ?" 

As  we  look  at  Mr.  Hoover,  however,  we  say, 
"In  giving  him  to  the  work,  America  has  at  least 
given  of  her  best."  And  we  like  to  think  that  he 
is  truly  American  because  his  interests  and  sym- 
pathies are  as  broad  as  humanity,  because  all 
mankind  is  his  business,  because  in  deed  and  in 
truth  he  is  "a  citizen  of  the  world." 


MARIE  SKLODOWSKA  CURIE 
HEROINE  OF  RADIUM 


THE 


("  Heroines  of  Service" — F) 


BY  MARY  R.  PARKMAN 


"One  truth  discovered  is  immortal  and  entitles  its  au- 
thor to  be  so;  for,  like  a  ne7v  substance  in  nature,  it 

cannot  be  destroyed." 

Hazlitt. 

You  would  hardly  think  that  a  big,  bare  room, 
with  rows  of  battered  benches,  and  shelves  and 
tables  littered  with  all  sorts  of  queer-looking  jars 
and  bottles,  could  be  a  hiding-place  for  fairies. 
Yet  Marie's  father,  who  was  one  of  the  wise  men 
of  Warsaw,  said  they  were  always  to  be  found 
there. 

"Yes.  little  daughter,"  he  said,  "the  fairies  you 
may  chance  to  meet  with  in  the  woods,  peeping 
from  behind  trees  and  sleeping  in  flowers,  are  a 
tricksy,  uncertain  sort.  The  real  fairies,  who  do 
things,  are  to  be  found  in  my  dusty  laboratory. 
They  are  the  true  wonder-workers,  and  there  you 
may  really  catch  them  at  work  and  learn  some  of 
their  secrets." 

"But,  Father,  would  n't  the  fairies  like  it  better 
if  it  was  n't  quite  so  dusty  there?"  asked  the 
child. 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  professor.  "We 
need  one  fairy  more  to  put  us  to  rights" 

At  a  time  when  most  little  girls  are  playing 
with  dolls,  Marie  was  playing  "fairy"  in  the  big 
classroom,  dusting  the  tables  and  shelves,  and 
washing  the  glass  tubes  and  other  things  that  her 
father  used  as  he  talked  to  his  students  "I  think 
we  might  see  the  fairies  better  if  I  make  all  these 
glasses  clear  and  shiny."  said  Marie. 

"Can  I  trust  your  little  fingers  not  to  let  things 
fall  ?"  asked  her  father.  "Remember,  my  funny 
glasses  are  precious.  It  might  cost  us  a  dinner 
if  you  should  let  one  slip." 


The  professor  soon  found  that  his  little  daugh- 
ter never  let  anything  slip— either  the  things  he 
used  or  the  things  he  said.  "Such  a  wise  little 
fairy  and  such  a  busy  one !"  he  would  say.  "I 
don't  know  how  we  could  do  our  work  without 
her." 

If  Professor  Ladislaus  Sklodowski  had  not 
loved  his  laboratory  teaching  above  all  else,  he 
would  have  known  that  he  was  overworked.  As  it 
was,  he  counted  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
serve  Truth  and  to  enlist  others  in  her  service. 
For  the  professor's  zeal  was  of  the  kind  that 
kindles  enthusiasm.  If  you  had  seen  the  faces  of 
those  Polish  students  as  they  hung  on  his  words 
and  watched  breathlessly  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment, you  would  have  known  that  they,  too,  be- 
lieved in  the  wonder-working  fairies. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Polish  people  have  a  greater 
love  and  understanding  of  the  unseen  powers  of 
the  world  than  is  given  to  many  other  nations. 
If  you  read  the  story  of  Poland's  tragic  struggles 
against  foes  within  and  without  until,  finally,  the 
stronger  surrounding  countries— Germany.  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia  — divided  her  territory  as  spoil 
among  themselves  and  she  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
distinct  nation,  you  will  understand  why  her  chil- 
dren have  sought  refuge  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  They  have  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
courage  that  rises  above  the  most  unfriendly  cir- 
cumstances and  says : 

"One  day  with  life  and  heart 
Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a  world  " 

Some  of  them,  like  Chopin  and  Paderewski,  have 
found  a  new  world  in  music ;  others  have  found 
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it  in  poetry  and  romance ;  and  still  others  in  sci- 
ence. The  girl  who  dreamed  of  fairies  in  her 
father's  classroom  was  to  discover  the  greatest 
marvel  of  modern  science— a  discovery  that 
opened  up  a  new  world  to  the  masters  of  physics 
and  chemistry  of  our  day. 

Marie's  mother,  who  had  herself  heen  a 
teacher,  died  when  the  child  was  very  small ;  and 
so  it  hapi)ened  that  the  husy  father  had  to  take 
sole  care  of  her  and  make  the  laboratory  do  duty 
as  nursery  and  playroom.  It  was  not  strange 
that  the  bright,  thoughtful  little  girl  learned  to 
love  the  things  that  were  so  dear  to  her  father's 
heart.  Would  he  not  rather  buy  things  for  his 
work  than  have  meat  for  dinner?  Did  he  not 
wear  the  same  shabby  kaftan  (the  full  Russian 
top-coat  that  looks  like  a  dressing-gown)  year 
after  year  in  order  that  he  might  have  material 
for  important  e.xperiments?  Truth  was,  indeed, 
more  than  meat  and  the  love  of  learning  more 
than  raiment  in  that  home,  and  the  little  daughter 
drank  in  his  enthusiasm  with  the  queer  laboratory 
smells  which  were  her  native  air  and  the  breath 
of  life  to  her. 

The  time  came  when  the  child  had  to  leave 
this  nursery  to  enter  school,  but  always,  when 
the  day's  session  was  over,  she  went  directly  to 
that  other  school  where  she  listened,  fascinated,  to 
all  her  father  taught  about  the  wonders  of  the 
inner  world  of  atoms  and  mysterious  forces  that 
make  the  visible  world  in  which  we  live.  She 
still  believed  in  fairies,— oh,  yes!  — but  now  she 
knew  their  names.  There  were  the  rainbow 
fairies,  — light-waves,  that  make  all  the  colors  we 
see,  — and  many  more  our  eyes  are  not  able  to 
discover,  but  which  we  can  capture  by  interesting 
experiments.  There  were  sound-waves,  too,  and 
the  marvelous  forces  we  call  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  gravitation.  When  she  was  nine  years 
old,  it  was  second  nature  to  care  for  her  father's 
batteries,  beakers,  and  retorts,  and  to  help  pre- 
pare the  apparatus  that  he  used.  Tlie  students 
marveled  at  the  child's  skill  and  knowledge,  and 
called  her  with  admiring  affection  "professor- 
owna"  (daughter-professor). 

There  was  a  world  besides  the  wonderland  of 
the  laboratory,  of  which  Marie  was  soon  aware. 
This  was  the  world  of  fear,  where  the  powers  of 
Russia  ruled.  In  1861  the  Poles  had  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  win  their  independence,  and  when 
Marie  was  a  little  girl  (she  was  born  in  1867), 
the  authorities  tried  to  stamp  out  any  further 
sparks  of  possible  rebellion  by  adopting  unusually 
harsh  measures.  It  was  a  crime  to  speak  the 
Polish  language  in  the  schools  and  to  talk  of  the 
old,  happy  days  when  Poland  was  a  nation.  If 
any  one  was  even  suspected  of  looking  forward 


to  a  better  time  when  the  people  would  not  be 
persecuted  ])y  the  police  or  forced  to  bribe  un- 
principled ot^cials  for  a  chance  to  conduct  their 
business  without  interference,  he  was  carried  off 
to  the  cruel,  yellow-walled  prison  near  the  citadel, 
and  perhaps  sent  to  a  life  of  exile  in  Siberia. 
Since  knowledge  means  independent  thought  and 
capacity  for  leadership,  the  high  schools  and  uni- 
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versities  were  particularly  under  suspicion.  Years 
afterward,  when  Marie  spoke  of  this  reign  of 
terror,  her  eyes  flashed  and  her  lips  were  set  in 
a  thin  white  line. 

"Every  corridor  of  my  father's  school  had 
finger-posts  pointing  to  Siberia !"  she  declared 
dramatically. 

When  Marie  was  sixteen,  she  graduated  from 
the  "gymnasium"  for  girls,  receiving  a  gold 
medal  for  excellence  in  mathematics  and  sciences. 
In  Russia,  as  in  Germany,  the  gymnasium  corre- 
sponds to  our  high  school,  but  also  covers  some 
of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  college.  The 
name  gymnasium  signifies  a  place  where  the  mind 
is  exercised  and  made  strong  in  preparation  for 
the  work  of  the  universities. 

The  position  as  governess  to  the  daughters  of 
a  Russian  nobleman  was  offered  to  the  brilliant 
girl  with  the  sweet,  serious  eyes  and  gentle  voice. 
As  it  meant  independence  and  a  chance  to  travel 
and  learn  the  ways  of  the  world,  Marie  agreed  to 
undertake  the  work.     , 
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Now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  young 
PoHsh  girl  knew  work  that  was  not  a  labor  of 
love.  Her  pupils  cared  nothing  for  the  things 
that  meant  everything  to  her.  How  they  loved 
luxury  and  show  and  gay  chatter !  How  indif- 
ferent they  were  to  truth  that  would  make  the 
world  wiser  and  happier. 

"How  strangely  you  look.  Mademoiselle 
Marie,"  said  the  little  Countess  Olga,  one  day, 
in  the  midst  of  her  French  lesson.  '"Your  eyes 
seem  to  see  things  far  away." 

^Nlarie  was  truly  looking  past  her  pupils,  past 
the  rich  apartment,  beyond  Russia,  into  the  great 
world  of  opportunity  for  all  earnest  workers. 
She  had  overheard  something  about  another  plot 
among  the  students  of  Warsaw,  and  knew  that 
some  of  her  father's  pupils  had  been  put  under 
arrest. 

"Suppose  they  should  try  to  make  me  testify 
against  my  friends,"'  said  the  girl  to  herself.  "I 
must  leave  Russia  at  once.  My  savings  will 
surely  take  me  to  Paris,  and  there  I  may  get  a 
place  as  helper  in  one  of  the  big  laboratories, 
where  I  can  learn  as  I  work." 

The  eyes  that  had  been  dark  with  fear  an  in- 
stant before  became  bright  with  hope.  Eagerly 
she  planned  a  disguise  and  a  way  to  slip  off  the 
very  next  night  while  the  household  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  of  a  masquerade  ball. 

Everything  went  well,  and  in  due  time  she 
found  her  trembling  self  and  her  slender  posses- 
sions safely  stowed  away  on  a  train  that  was 
moving  rapidly  toward  the  frontier  and  freedom. 
No  one  gave  a  second  thought  to  the  little  elderly 
woman  with  gray  hair  and  spectacles  who  sat 
staring  out  of  the  window  of  her  compartment  at 
the  fields  and  trees  rushing  by  in  the  darkness 
and  the  starry  heavens  that  the  train  seemed  to 
carry  with  it.  Her  plain  black  dress  and  veil 
seemed  those  of  a  self-respecting,  upper-class 
servant,  who  was  perhaps  going  to  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  son. 

"I  feel  almost  as  old  as  I  look,"  Marie  was  say- 
ing to  herself.  "But  how  can  a  girl  who  is  all 
alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to  know  what 
happens  to  her,  help  feeling  old  ?  Down  in  my 
heart,  though,  I  know  that  life  is  just  beginning. 
There  is  something  waiting  for  me  beyond  the 
blackness— something  that  needs  just  little  me." 

It  was  a  wonderful  relief  when  the  solitary 
journey  was  over  and  the  elderly  disguise  laid 
aside.  "Shall  I  ever  feel  really  care-free  again?" 
said  the  young  woman,  who  was  not  quite  twenty- 
four.  But  not  for  a  moment  did  she  doubt  that 
there  was  work  waiting  for  her  in  the  big,  unex- 
plored world. 

During  those  early  days  in  Paris,  Marie  often 


had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  plain  living  of 
her  childhood  that  had  made  her  independent  of 
creature  comforts.  Now  she  knew  actual  want 
in  her  cold  garret,  furnished  only  with  a  cot  and 
chair,  like  a  hermit's  cell.  She  lived,  too,  on  her- 
mit's fare  — black  bread  and  milk.  But  even  when 
it  was  so  cold  that  the  milk  was  frozen,— cold 
comfort,  indeed!  — the  fire  of  her  enthusiasm 
knew  no  chill.  Day  after  day  she  walked  from 
laboratory  to  laboratory,  begging  to  be  given  a 
chance  as  assistant,  but  always  with  the  same 
result.  It  was  man's  work;  why  did  she  not  look 
for  a  place  in  a  milliner's  shop? 

One  day  she  renewed  her  appeal  to  Professor 
Lippman  in  the  Sorbonne  research  laboratories. 
Something  in  the  still,  pale  face  and  deep-set, 
earnest  eyes  caught  the  attention  of  the  busy 
man.  Perhaps  this  strange,  determined  girl  was 
starving !  And  besides,  the  crucibles  and  test- 
tubes  were  truly  in  sad  need  of  attention.  Grudg- 
ingly he  bade  her  clean  the  various  accessories 
and  care  for  the  furnace.  Her  deftness  and  skill 
in  handling  the  materials,  and  a  practical  sug- 
gestion that  proved  of  value  in  an  important  ex- 
periment, attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
professor.  He  realized  that  the  slight  girl  with 
the  foreign  look  and  accent,  whom  he  had  taken 
in  out  of  an  impulse  of  pity,  was  likely  to  become 
one  of  his  most  valuable  helpers. 

A  new  day  dawned  for  the  ambitious  young 
woman.  While  supporting  herself  by  her  labora- 
tory work,  she  completed  in  two  years  the  uni- 
versity course  for  a  degree  in  mathematics,  and, 
two  years  later,  she  won  a  second  degree  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  In  the  meantime  her 
enthusiasm  for  science  and  her  undaunted  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  difiiculties  and  discouragements 
attracted  the  admiration  of  a  fellow-worker, 
Pierre  Curie,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  professors. 

"I  love  you,  and  we  both  love  the  same  things," 
he  said  one  day.  "Would  it  not  be  happier  to 
live  and  work  together  than  alone?" 

And  so  began  that  wonderful  partnership  of 
two  great  scientists,  whose  hard  work  and  heroic 
struggle,  crowned  at  last  by  brilliant  success,  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  earnest  workers  the  world 
over. 

IMadame  Curie  set  up  a  little  laboratory  in  their 
apartment,  and  toiled  over  her  experiments  at  all 
hours.  Her  baby  daughter  was  often  bathed  and 
dressed  in  this  workroom  among  the  test-tubes 
and  the  interesting  fumes  of  advanced  research. 

"Irene  is  as  happy  in  the  atmosphere  of  science 
as  her  mother  was,"  said  IMadame  Curie  to  one 
of  her  husband's  brother-professors  who  seemed 
surprised  to  find  a  crowing  infant  in  a  laboratory. 
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"And  if  I  could  afford  the  best  possible  nurse, 
she  could  not  take  my  place  !  For  my  baby  and 
I  know  the  joy  of  living  and  growing  together 
with  those  we  love." 

What  was  the  problem  that  the  mother  was 
working  over  even  while  she  sewed  for  her  little 
girl  or  rocked  her  to  sleep  to  the  gentle  crooning 
of  an  old  Polish  folk-song,  whose  melody  Chopin 
has  wrought  into  one  of  his  tenderest  nocturnes? 

The  child  who  used  to  delight  in  experiments 
with  light-waves  in  her  father's  laboratory  was 
interested  in  the  strange  glow  which   Professor 
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Becquerel  had  found  that  the  substance  known  as 
uranium  gave  off  spontaneously.  Like  the  X-rays, 
this  light  passes  through  wood  and  other  bodies 
opaque  to  sunlight.  Madame  Curie  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the 
Becquerel  rays  and  their  wonderful  properties, 
such  as  that  of  making  the  air  a  conductor  for 
electricity.  One  day  she  discovered  that  pitch- 
blende, the  black  mineral  from  which  uranium 
is  extracted,  was  more  radioactk'c  (that  is,  it 
gave  off  more  powerful  rays)  than  the  isolated 
substance  itself,  and  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  some  other  element  in  the  ore 
which,  could  it  be  extracted,  would  prove  more 
valuable  than  uranium. 

With  infinite  patience  and  the  skill  of  highly 
trained  specialists  in  both  physics  and  chemistry, 
jMadame  Curie  and  her  husband  worked  to  obtain 
this  unknown  substance.  At  times  Pierre  Curie 
all  but  lost  heart  at  the  seemingly  insurmountable 


obstacles  in  the  way.  "It  cannot  be  done !"  he 
exclaimed  one  day,  with  a  groan.  "Truly,  'Na- 
ture has  buried  Truth  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.'  " 

■'But  man  can  dive,  chcr  ami,"  said  his  wife, 
with  a  heartening  smile.  "Think  of  the  joy  when 
one  comes  up  at  last  with  the  pearl— the  pearl  of 
truth  !" 

At  last  their  toil  was  rewarded,  and  tzvo  new 
elements  were  separated  from  pitchblende  — polo- 
nium, so  named  by  Madame  Curie  in  honor  of  her 
native  Poland,  and  radium,  the  most  marvelous 
of  all  radioactive  substances. 
A  tiny  pinch  of  radium,  which 
is  a  grayish  white  powder  not 
unlike  coarse  salt  in  appear- 
ance, gives  out  a  strange  glow 
something  like  that  of  fire- 
flies, but  bright  enough  to 
read  by.  Moreover,  light  and 
heat  are  radiated  by  this  magic 
element  with  no  apparent 
waste  of  its  own  amount  or 
energy.  Radium  can  also 
make  some  other  substances, 
diamonds  for  instance,  shine 
with  a  light  like  its  own,  and 
it  makes  the  air  a  conductor 
of  electricity.  Its  weird  glow 
passes  through  bone  almost 
as  readily  as  through  tissue- 
pa])er  or  through  flesh,  and  it 
even  penetrates  an  inch-thick 
iron   plate. 

The  Curies  now  woke  to 
find  not  only  Paris  but  the 
world  ringing  with  the  fame 
of  their  discovery.  The  modest  workers  wanted 
nothing,  however,  but  the  chance  to  go  on  with 
their  research.  Their  famous  accomplishment 
opened  a  new  world  of  intere.sting  possibilities, 
a  world  which  they  longed  above  all  things  to 
ex])lore. 

Their  one  trouble  was  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing enough  of  the  precious  element  they  had  dis- 
covered to  go  on  with  their  experiments.  Because 
radium  is  not  only  rare,  but  also  exceedingly  hard 
to  extract  from  the  ore,  it  is  a  hundred  times 
more  precious  than  pure  gold.  It  is  said  that  five 
tons  of  pitchblende  were  treated  before  a  trifling 
pinch  of  the  magic  powder  was  secured.  It  would 
take  over  two  thousand  tons  of  the  mineral  to 
produce  a  pound  of  radium.  Moreover,  it  was 
not  easy  to  secure  the  ore,  as  practically  all  the 
known  mines  were  in  Austria,  and  those  in  con- 
trol exacted  as  great  a  profit  as  possible. 
"It  does  seem  as  if  ^people  might  not  stand  in 
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the  way  of  our  obtaining  the  necessary  material 
to  go  on  with  our  work,"  lamented  Pierre  Curie. 
"What  we  discover  belongs  to  the  world  — to  any 
one  who  can  use  it." 

"We  have  passed  other  lions  in  the  way.  This, 
too,  we  shall  pass."  said  Mfidame  Curie,  quietly. 

They  lived  in  a  tiny  house  in  an  obscure  suburb 
of  Paris,  giving  all  that  they  possessed  — the  mod- 
est income  gained  from  teaching  and  lecturing, 
their  share  of  the  Nobel  prize  of  $40,000,  which, 
in  1903,  was  divided  between  them  and  Professor 
Becquerel — together  with  all  their  time  and  all 
their  skill  and  knowledge,  to  their  work. 

For  recreation  they  went  for  walks  in  the  coun- 
try with  little  Irene,  often  stopping  for  dinner  at 
quaint  inns  among  the  trees.  On  one  such  eve- 
ning, when  Dr.  Curie  had  just  declined  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  because  it  had  ''no 
bearing  on  his  work,"  his  small  daughter  climbed 
on  his  knee  and  slipped  a  red  geranium  into  his 
buttonhole,  saying,  with  comical  solemnity :  "You 
are  now  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Pray,  Monsieur,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
about  it?" 

"I  like  this  emblem  much  better  than  a  glitter- 
ing star  on  a  bit  of  red  ribbon,  and  I  love  the 
hand  that  put  it  there,"  replied  the  father,  his 
face  lighting  up  with  one  of  his  rare  smiles.  "In 
this  case  I  make  no  objection." 

Other  honors,  which  meant  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  work,  were  quietly  accepted.  Pierre 
Curie  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy— the 
greatest  honor  his  country  can  bestow  on  her 
men  of  genius  and  achievement.  Madame  Curie 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence, and — a  distinction  shared  with  no  other 
woman— the  position  of  special  lecturer  at  the 
Sorbonne,  in  Paris. 

One  day  in  igo6,  when  Dr  Curie,  his  mind 
intent  on  an  absorbing  problem,  was  absent-mind- 
edly hurrying  across  a  wet  street,  he  slipped  and 
fell  under  a  passing  truck  and  was  instantly 
killed.  When  they  attempted  to  break  the  news 
to  Madame  Curie  -by  telling  her  that  her  husband 
had  been  hurt  in  an  accident,  she  looked  past 
them  with  a  white,  set  face,  and  repeated  over 
and  over  to  herself,  as  if  trying  to  get  her  bear- 
ings in  the  new  existence  that  stretched  blackly 
before  her,  "Pierre  is  dead:  Pierre  is  dead." 

Now,  as  on  that  night  when  she  was  leaving 
Russia  for  an  unknown  world,  she  saw  a  gleam 
in  the  blackness— there  was  work  to  be  done! 
There  was  something  waiting  in  the  shadowy  fu- 
ture for  her,  something  that  she  alone  could  do. 
Then  her  eyes  fell  on  her  two  little  girls  (Irene 
was  now  eight  years  old  and  baby  Eve  was 
three),  who  were  standing  quietly  near  with  big, 


wondering  eyes  fixed  on  their  mother's  strange 
face. 

"Forgive  me,  darlings!"  she  cried,  gathering 
her  children  into  her  arms.  "We  must  try  hard 
to  go  on  with  the  work  Father  loved.  Togctlier 
is  a  magic  word  for  us  still,  little  daughters  !" 

Everybody  wondered  at  the  courage  and  quiet 
power  with  which  Madame  Curie  went  out  to 
meet  her  new  life.  She  succeeded  to  her  hus- 
band's professorship,  and  carried  on  his  special 
lines  of  investigation  as  well  as  her  own.  The 
value  of  her  work  to  science  and  to  humanity 
may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  191 1  the 
Nobel  prize  was  again  awarded  to  her— the  only 
time  it  has  ever  been  given  more  than  once  to 
the  same  person. 

At  home,  she  tried  to  be  father  as  well  as 
mother.  She  took  the  children  for  walks  in  the 
evening,  and  while  she  sew^ed  on  their  dresses  and 
knitted  them  mittens  and  mufflers,  she  told  them 
stories  of  the  wonderland  of  science. 

"Why  do  you  take  time  to  write  down  every- 
thing you  do?"  asked  Eve  one  day,  as  she  looked 
over  her  mother's  shoulder  at  the  neat  note-book 
in  which  the  world-famous  scientist  was  sum- 
ming up  the  work  of  the  day. 

"Why  does  a  seaman  keep  a  log,  deary?"  the 
mother  questioned  with  a  smile.  "A  laboratory 
is  just  like  a  ship,  and  I  want  things  shipshape. 
Every  day  with  me  is  like  a  voyage  — a  voyage 
of  discovery." 

"But  why  do  you  put  question-marks  every- 
where. Mother?"  persisted  the  child. 

It  was  true  that  the  pages  fairly  bristled  with 
interrogation-points.  Madame  Curie  laughed  as 
if  she  had  never  noticed  this  before.  "It  is  good 
to  have  an  inquiring  mind,  child,"  she  said.  "I 
am  like  my  children;  I  love  to  ask  questions. 
And  when  one  gets  an  answer,  — when  you  really 
discover  something,  — it  only  leads  to  more  ques- 
tions ;  and  so  wc  go  on  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other." 

When  ]\Iadame  Curie  was  asked  on  one  occa- 
sion to  what  she  attributed  her  success,  she  re- 
plied, without  hesitation :  "To  my  excellent  train- 
ing: first,  under  my  father,  who  taught  me  to 
wonder  and  to  test ;  second,  under  my  husband, 
who  understood  and  encouraged  me :  and  third, 
under  my  children,  who  question  me  !" 

It  is  the  day  of  one  of  Madame  Curie's  lec- 
tures. The  dignified  halls  of  the  university  are 
a-flutter  with  many  visitors  from  the  world  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  There,  too,  are  distinguished 
scientists  from  abroad,  among  whom  are  Lord 
Kelvin,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  Sir  William  Ram- 
say. The  President  of  France  and  his  wife  enter 
with  royal  guests,  Don  Carlos  and  Queen  Amelie 
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of  Portugal  and  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  plod- 
ding students  and  the  sober  men  of  learning, 
ranged  about  the  hall,  blink  at  the  brilliant  com- 
pany like  owls  suddenly  brought  into  the  sunlight. 
At  a  given  moment  the  hum  of  conversation 
dies  away  and  the  assemblage  rises  to  its  feet 
as  a  little  black-robed  figure  steps  in  and  stands 
before  them  on  the  platform.     There  is  an  in- 


"SHE    IS    SLIGHT,  ALMOST    PATHKTICALLV    I'KAIL, 
Tins  QUEEN   OF   SCIENCE." 


stant's  stillness,— a  hush  of  indrawn  breath  you 
can  almost  hear,  — and  then  the  audience  gives 
expression  to  its  enthusiasm  in  a  sudden  roar  of 
applause.  The  little  woman  lifts  up  her  hand 
appealingly.  All  is  still  again  and  she  begins  to 
speak. 

She  is  slight,  almost  pathetically  frail,  this 
queen  of  science.  You  feel  as  if  all  her  life  had 
gone  into  her  work.  Her  face  is  pale,  and  her 
hair  is  only  a  shadow  above  her  serious  brow. 


But  the  deep-set  eyes  glow,  and  the  quiet  voice 
somehow  holds  the  attention  of  those  least  con- 
cerned  with  the  problems  of   advanced  physics. 

Rank  and  wealth  mean  nothing  to  this  little 
black-robed  professor.  It  is  said  that  when  she 
was  requested  by  the  president  to  give  a  special 
demonstration  of  radium  and  its  marvels  before 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  she  amazed  his  Serene  High- 
ness by  showing  much  more  concern  for  her  tiny 
tube  of  white  powder  than  for  his  distinguished 
favor.  When  the  royal  guest,  who  had  never  felt 
any  particular  need  of  exercising  self-control, 
saw  the  uncanny  light  that  was  able  to  pass 
through  plates  of  iron,  he  gave  a  startled  ex- 
clamation and  made  a  sudden  movement  that 
tipped  over  the  scientist's  material.  Now  it  was 
the  Lady  Professor's  turn  to  be  alarmed.  To 
pacify  her.  the  Shah  held  out  a  costly  ring  from 
his  royal  finger,  but  this  extraordinary  woman 
with  the  pale  face  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion ;  she  could  not  l)e  bribed  to  forget  the  peril 
of  her  precious  radium.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the 
Eastern  potentate  had  ever  been  treated  with  such 
scant  ceremony. 

In  191 1,  Madame  Curie's  name  was  proposed 
for  election  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  While 
it  was  admitted  that  her  rivals  for  the  vacancy 
were  below  her  in  merit,  she  failed  of  being 
elected  by  two  votes.  There  was  a  general  pro- 
test, since  it  was  felt  that  service  of  the  first 
order  had  gone  unrecognized  merely  because  the 
candidate  happened  to  be  a  woman.  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  Madame  Curie  was  not  rejected 
for  this  reason,  but  because  it  was  thought  wise 
to  give  that  vacancy  to  Professor  Branly,  who 
had  given  Marconi  valuable  aid  in  his  invention 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  who,  since  he  was 
then  an  old  man,  would  probably  not  have  an- 
other chance  for  the  honor.  As  Madame  Curie, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  only  forty-three,  she  could 
well  wait  for  another  vacancy. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  the 
world  has  heard  nothing  new  of  the  work  of  the 
Heroine  of  Radium.  We  do  not  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  like  all  the  women  of  France  and  all 
her  men  of  science,  she  is  giving  her  strength 
and  knowledge  to  the  utmost  in  the  service  of 
her  adopted  country.  But  we  know,  also,  that 
just  as  surely  she  is  seeing  the  pure  light  of  truth 
shining  through  the  blackness,  and  that  she  is 
"following  the  gleam."  When  the  clouds  of  war 
shall  have  cleared  away,  we  may  see  that  her 
labors  now,  as  in  the  past,  have  not  only  been 
of  service  to  her  country,  but  also  to  humanity. 
For  Truth  knows  no  boundaries  of  nation  or 
race,  and  he  or  she  who  serves  Truth  serves  all 
men. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PIANG,  THE 
MORO  JUNGLE  BOY 

BY  FLORENCE  PARTELLO  STUART 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  EAKE 
After  distributing  food  among  the  starving  hill 
Moros,  Lieutenant  Lewis,  through  his  interpreter, 
asked  Dato  (chief)  Kali  Pandapatan  if  he  knew 
anything  about  the  mysterious  rice  that  had  re- 
cently been  discovered  floating  on  Lake  Lanao. 

"It  is  true  it  has  been  found  there."  replied 
Kali.  "The  Good  Spirit  must  send  it,  as  rice 
has  never  been  grown  in  that  district  and  no 
other  source  is  known." 

■"Have  you  a  good  runner,  some  one  you  can 
trust,  to  investigate  this  matter  for  the  Govern- 
ment?" 

"The  boy  Piang  is  fleeter  than  the  wind,  surer 
than  the  sun,"  proudly  replied  the  chief. 
"Piang !"  he  called. 

From  out  the  crowd  stepped  a  slender  faun  of 
a  youth.  Kali  spoke  a  few  curt  words  to  him. 
The  boy  nodded  assent,  turned,  and  disappeared 
into  the  jungle. 

"Wait!"  protested  the  lieutenant;  "he  has  been 
given  no  directions." 

A  smile  broke  over  Kali  Pandapatan's  face. 

"Piang  needs  no  directions,  no  advice.  No 
jungle  is  too  thick  for  him  to  penetrate,  no  water 
so  deep  as  to  hide  its  secrets  from  him.  Piang 
will  bring  news  of  the  rice.     I  have  spoken." 

The  Jungle  was  terrible.  Everywhere  Piang 
came  across  victims  of  the  drought.  Little  mon- 
keys, huddled  together,  cried  like  babies ;  big 
birds,  perched  on  the  sun-scorched  trees,  were 
motionless.  He  stumbled  over  something  soft. 
Always  alert,  his  bolo  (knife)  was  ready  in  an 
instant,  but  there  was  no  need  for  it.  He  was 
looking  into  the  dying  eyes  of  a  little  musk-deer. 
Pity  and  misgiving  filled  his  heart,  and  he  won- 
dered if  he  would  be  able  to  reach  the  Big  Pass 
before  he  starved.  Surely,  up  there  it  would  be 
dififerent;  they  always  had  rain,  and  if  he  could 
only  hold  out—  A  snuff-like  dust  constantly  rose 
from  the  decayed  vegetation;  it  pained  his  nos- 
trils, and  he  muffled  his  face  in  his  head-cloth  as 
he  penetrated  deeper  into  the  jungle.  He  must 
reach  a  clearing  before  night;  it  would  mean 
almost  certain  death  to  sleep  in  the  jungle's  poi- 
sonous atmosphere.  There  was  a  spot  farther  up, 
and  he  worked  his  way  toward  it,  determined  to 
reach  it  for  his  first  night.  The  liana-vine  that 
he  cut  for  water  was  drv.     He  listened  for  the 


trickle  of  a  brook.  The  jungle  is  usually  full  of 
little  streams,  but  no  sound  rewarded  his  vigi- 
lance. Stumbling  along,  he  began  to  think  his 
journey  would  end  there,  when  he  was  startled 
by  loud  chattering.  A  monkey  settlement !  They 
were  too  lively  to  be  famishing  for  water. 
Spurred  on  by  hope,  he  redoubled  his  efforts, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  cocoanut 
grove  in  a  clearing. 

There  was  a  general  protest  from  the  inhabi- 
tants as  he  made  his  appearance,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  monkey  insults  hurled  at  him, 
and  gratefully  picked  up  the  cocoanuts  with 
which  they  bombarded  him.  Shaking  each  one, 
he  tossed  it  from  him.  They  were  all  dry.  The 
monkeys  were  too  clever  to  waste  any  nuts  that 
had  water  in  them.  Piang  tied  his  feet  loosely 
together  with  his  head-cloth,  and,  using  it  as  a 
brace,  hopped  up  one  of  the  trees  as  easily  as  a 
monkey  itself  could  have  done.  One  cocoanut 
after  another  he  drained,  and  when  his  thirst  was 
slaked,  he  amused  himself  by  returning  the  bom- 
bardment. He  was  surrounded  by  monkey  snip- 
ers. Piang  laughingly  rubbed  his  head  where  one 
of  their  shots  had  struck  home,  and,  with  careful 
aim,  showered  the  trees ;  gradually  the  monkeys 
began  to  disperse.  He  had  won ;  the  fun  was 
over.  He  watched  them  scold  and  fuss  as  they 
retreated  into  the  jungle,  regretting  that  he  had 
not   ke])t   them  with   him   a   while    for   company. 

The  big  sun  was  dipping  into  the  trees  now, 
and  he  descended  to  gather  material  for  his  bed. 
High  up  in  the  cocoanut-trees  Piang  built  his 
couch.  He  selected  two  trees  that  were  close 
together,  and,  cutting  strips  of  rattan,  bound  stalks 
of  bamboo  together,  making  a  platform  which 
he  lashed  to  the  trees,  far  out  of  reach  of  night 
prowlers.  He  dipped  into  his  scanty  provisions, 
and  then,  scrambling  to  his  nest,  covered  himself 
with  palm  branches,  which  afford  warmth  as  well 
as  protection  from  the  unhealthy  dew,  and  sank 
into  an  untroubled  slumber. 

Piang  started  guiltily.  He  must  have  over- 
slept. The  sun  was  high,  but  for  some  reason 
the  heat  had  not  awakened  him.  Sitting  up, 
he  rubbed  his  eyes,  sniffed  the  air,  and  uttered 
a  shout  of  joy.  A  gentle  rain  was  trickling 
through  the  foliage ;  the  spell  was  broken ;  the 
jungle  would  live  again !  After  hastily  gather- 
ing a   few  nuts  he  climbed  down  the  tree  and 
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'SLOWLY  HE  SWAM  DOWNWARD,   CONSCIOUS  OF  A  LARGE  BODY 

MOVING  NEAR  HIM."     (see  next  page.) 
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prepared  for  his  journey,  thankful  that  the 
drought  was  to  he  ended  hy  the  gentle  ""liquid 
simshine,"  as  it  is  called,  instead  of  a  violent 
typhoon. 

It  was  very  difficult  traveling.  The  sun  was 
not  visible  during  the  afternoon,  and  Piang  lost 
his  direction.  Blundering  here  and  there,  he 
often  came  back  to  the  same  place.  It  was  no 
use;  he  could  not  find  the  trail  without  the  assist- 
ance of  sun  or  stars.  Sometimes  it  was  days 
before  either  could  penetrate  the  dense  mist  that 
accompanies  the  tropical  rains.  Discouraged,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground. 

A  gentle,  monotonous  murmur  gradually  at- 
tracted his  attention.  Springing  up,  he  parted 
the  foliage,  and  .shouted.  A  broad  river  was 
sweeping  by ;  he  had  reached  the  Big  Pass. 

For  more  than  two  days  Piang  fought  steadily 
through  the  entanglement  of  cogan-grass  and 
vicious  vines,  cutting  and  hewing  his  way,  afraid 
to  cross  the  river  and  follow  the  Ganassi  trail. 
Finally,  one  rosy  dawn  he  came  upon  the  lake 
as  it  sparkled  and  shimmered  in  the  early  light. 
The  boy  held  his  breath,  delighted  with  the 
beauty  and  astonished  at  the  view.  Far  in  the 
distance  mountains  rose  in  a  blue  and  purple 
haze.  The  lake  was  nestled  in  the  heart  of  them, 
fed  by  many  clear  brooks  and  springs. 

All  that  day  from  his  retreat,  built  high  among 
the  trees,  Piang  watched  the  lake  ])eople  ply  their 
way  to  and  fro  across  the  water.  Somewhere  on 
that  lake  was  the  secret  of  the  floating  rice,  and 
the  boy  was  determined  to  discover  the  truth. 
He  hid  before  dawn  at  the  water's  edge  near  a 
spot  that  he  had  noticed  was  much  frequented. 
As  usual,  a  swarm  of  natives  visited  it  about 
noon.  Piang  watched  them  dip  gourds  and  cocoa- 
nut-shell  cups  into  the  water.  They  strained  it 
through  cloths,  repeating  and  repeating  the  ac- 
tion. He  was  sure  it  was  the  coveted  rice  they 
were  gathering,  and  impatiently  waited  for  them 
to  go  ;  no  sooner  had  they  departed,  however,  than 
others  arrived  to  take  up  the  task.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  again  wait  for  dawn,  and  Piang 
wriggled  himself  back  to  his  grove  and  mounted 
his  platform  home. 

At  last  it  was  light— at  last  he  could  see  into 
the  clear  lake  !  Climbing  out  on  the  rocks  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  let  himself  into  the  cool  water. 
How  he  rejoiced  at  the  feel  of  it,  and  how  easily 
he  slipped  along  toward  the  spot  on  the  shore 
where  he  had  watched  the  natives  the  day  before. 

He  looked  for  signs  of  rice.  Water-weeds 
tricked  him ;  bubbles  vanished  as  he  reached  to 
grasp  them.  Round  and  round  he  swam,  and 
finally  his  hands  closed  over  something  small  and 
slippery.   Breathlessly  he  fingered  it,  and  opening 


his  hand  as  he  trod  water,  he  beheld  the  mushy 
rice  grains. 

Taking  a  long  survey,  he  assured  himself  that 
there  was  no  one  in  sight.  Yesterday  the  Moros 
had  not  come  before  noon;  and  if  he  worked 
quickly,  he  might  discover  the  secret  to-day. 
Taking  a  long  breath,  Piang  dived  straight  down, 
and,  swimming  along  the  bottom,  examined  the 
rocks  carefully;  but  he  came  back  to  the  surface 
none  the  wiser  for  his  plunge,  A  puzzled  look 
puckered  his  face.  Tilting  his  head  to  one  side, 
he  considered.  That  was  surely  rice;  it  did  n't 
grow  here,  so  it  must  come  from  under  the  water. 
With  a  determined  look,  he  grasped  his  nose  with 
one  hand,  and,  holding  the  other  above  his  head, 
sank  out  of  sight.  This  time  he  swam  nearer 
the  surface,  and  he  saw  that  there  was  more 
rice  floating  by  than  he  had  imagined.  It  was  not 
coming  from  the  bottom  either;  it  was  drifting 
from  the  center  of  the  lake  ! 

Excitedly  he  headed  in  that  direction,  swim- 
ming under  water  whenever  he  lost  the  trail  of 
the  rice.  It  was  not  strange  that  it  only  came 
to  the  top  in  that  one  spot.  There  was  a  strong 
current  that  bore  it  upward,  whirling  it  in  an 
eddy  before  it  sank  to  the  bottom.  Farther,  far- 
ther he  went— always  toward  the  center  of  the 
lake;  and  always  the  rice  grew  thicker.  Eagerly 
he  plunged  forward,  swimming  face  down,  eyes 
opened,  watching  the  rice. 

He  stopped.  What  was  that  dark  object  rest- 
ing on  the  bottom  ?  He  did  not  know  how  ex- 
hausted he  was  until  he  paused  for  breath ;  then, 
knowing  that  his  next  dive  would  take  him  far 
down,  he  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  floated 
quietly.  Burning  with  curiosity,  he  could  hardly 
wait  to  see  what  was  there.  Slowly  he  swam 
downward.  Something  warned  him  to  be  more 
careful,  and  afterward  he  was  grateful  for  his 
caution,  for  had  he  plunged  recklessly  to  the 
bottom  here,  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been 
his  last  dive. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  large  body  moving  near 
him,  and  dodged  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision, 
striking  out  for  the  top.  Lying  flat  on  the  water, 
he  peered  into  the  depth  and  discovered  several 
dark  things  swimming  about.  Frightened  at  first, 
he  remembered  that  sharks  and  crocodiles  do  not 
live  in  mountain  lakes.  Bravely  he  descended, 
but  this  time  he  swam  with  his  bolo  (knife)  in 
his  hand.  Down— down  — and  again  he  saw  the 
queer,  square-looking  things  flopping  about. 
They  were  huge  tortoises  and  were  clustered 
around  a  darker  object  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
lake.  Once  more  Piang  came  to  the  top.  He  was 
not  afraid  now ;  tortoises  do  not  fight  unless  at- 
tacked, and  the  boy  could  easily  .outswim  any  of 
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the  clumsy  creatures.  But  what  were  they  doing 
out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  lake?  Tortoises 
live  near  shoals,  and  feed  on  fungi  and  roots. 
As  he  plunged  down  once  more,  he  met  a  strong 
up-current;    it    seemed    as    if    millions    of    fish 


and  fish  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  he  exam- 
ined it  carefully.  The  big  tube  sticking  up  in  its 
middle  Piang  recognized  as  the  thing  that  belches 
smoke,  and  along  the  sides,  covered  with  slime 
and   weeds,   were   small   black   objects.      He  had 


"OVER   AND    OVr-.R    THEY    ROLLED,    STLASHING    AND    FIGHTING 


SEE    NEXT    PAGE. 


were  darting  here  and  there,  snapping  at  some- 
thing. It  was  rice !  Gradually  it  dawned  on 
Piang  that  he  had  reached  his  goal ;  the  tortoise 
had  reached  it  first,  and  the  secret  lay  hidden  in 
that  dark  thing  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Frantically  but  steadily  he  worked  his  way 
down,  avoiding  weeds  and  driftwood.  The 
water  grew  calmer  as  he  neared  the  bottom,  the 
rush  of  the  current  less.  His  breath  was  almost 
gone ;  he  could  only  stand  it  a  few  seconds  longer, 
but  he  must  see  what  it  was  down  there.  With 
one  supreme  effort,  he  struggled  and  reached  the 
sand  of  the  lake  floor.  A  trifle  dazed,  he  looked 
about,  and  there,  towering  above  him,  was  a  ship  I 

Piang  was  almost  unconscious  when  he  reached 
the  air.  Had  he  been  dreaming?  How  could 
a  ship  be  resting  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Lanao? 
Restraining  his  curiosity,  he  forced  himself  to 
rest.  Lying  on  his  back  again,  he  took  long  reg- 
ular breaths  until  he  was  entirely  rested.  Slowly 
he  descended,  and,  avoiding  contact  with  the  logy 
tortoise,  circled  around  the  dark  thing.  Yes,  it 
was  a  boat.  Piang  had  seen  only  one  other  boat 
like  it  in  his  life.  It  was  only  about  thirty-five 
feet  long,  but  to  the  boy  it  seemed  to  rise  above 
him  like  a  mountain.  Fascinated,  he  sank  lower 
until  he  was  standing  on  the  deck.    The  tortoises 


heard  that  these  boats  hurl  "hot-spit"  into  the 
jungle  when  they  are  angry,  and  he  supposed  it 
must  come  from  these  ugly  things.  All  this  occu- 
pied only  a  few  seconds,  but  to  Piang  it  seemed 
like  years.  Making  a  hasty  ascent,  he  again  filled 
his  lungs  and  prepared  to  explore  farther.  As  he 
worked  his  way  back,  he  crossed  the  current  that 
was  bearing  the  rice  to  the  surface,  and  remem- 
bered his  mission.  Following  the  milky  trail,  he 
arrived  at  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  shuddered  to 
see  the  mass  of  animal  life  clustered  there. 
Worming  his  way  beside  it,  he  frightened  the 
swarming  creatures  and  they  scattered,  leaving 
him  a  clear  view  of  the  boat.  Only  one  old  tor- 
toise refused  to  be  disturbed,  and  Piang  watched 
it  pull  and  bite  at  something.  He  was  very  close 
to  it,  when  suddenly  something  blinded  him.  He 
put  out  his  hands  to  ward  it  off,  but  the  rush 
increased,  and  when  he  fought  his  way  to  the  top 
his  hands  were  full  of  soggy  rice.  The  old  tor- 
toise had  torn  the  end  of  a  rice-sack,  and  the  con- 
tents were  being  whirled  upward. 

As  the  boy  lay  on  the  water,  reviewing  his 
remarkable  discovery,  his  strength  almost  ex- 
hausted, he  was  startled  into  the  realization  of 
a  new  danger.  Quickly  he  dived,  but  not  before 
a  man  in  a  vinta,  headed  that  way,  had  seen  him. 
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Piang  was  caught.  In  his  excitement  he  had 
failed  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  his  enemies, 
and  now  he  must  fight.  Swiftly  the  vinta  ap- 
proached. Piang  could  see  it  through  the  water, 
and  he  watched  until  it  was  over  his  head.  With 
a  lunge,  he  struck  at  it  with  all  his  might,  upset- 
ting it  and  throwing  the  occupant  out.  With  a 
yell  the  man  grabbed  Piang,  and  the  startled  boy 
recognized  his  old  enemy  Sicto,  the  outcast,  who 
drifted  from  tribe  to  tribe,  a  parasite  on  all  who 
would  tolerate  him.  He  was  making  his  home 
with  the  lake  people  just  now,  and  had  discovered 
Piang's  hiding-place.  Guessing  that  the  boy  was 
after  the  secret  of  the  rice,  he  had  watched  his 
chance  and  had  pounced  on  him  when  the  boy 
was  least  able  to  protect  himself. 

Over  and  over  they  rolled,  splashing  and  fight- 
ing. Piang  was  struggling  for  breath,  but  luckily 
he  still  had  his  bolo  in  his  hand.  The  big  bully 
was  sure  to  win  the  fight  unless  Piang  could 
escape  soon,  as  he  was  already  winded  and  ex- 
hausted, A  happy  thought  flashed  through  his 
mind.  He  watched  for  one  of  the  tortoises  to 
swim  near  the  surface,  and  then  shrieking, 
"Crocodile !"  he  pointed  toward  it.  When  the 
frightened  Sicto  shrank  from  the  tortoise,  Piang 
struck  with  all  his  might,  but  he  was  so  weak 
and  his  knife  was  so  heavy  that  he  only  stunned 
his  adversary. 

Then  he  was  away  like  a  flash.  Before  the 
bully  could  recover,  Piang  had  righted  the  vinta 
and  was  paddling  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 
Sicto  tried  to  follow  him,  but  Piang  only  laughed 
and  paddled  faster.  He  was  free  again,  had  a 
boat,  and  knew  the  secret  of  the  rice  !  Allah  was 
indeed  good  to  little  Piang. 

Stubbornly  he  fought  the  current ;  patiently  he 
worked  against  the  swift  water.  At  last  he  was 
in  the  river,  but  he  knew  that  the  INIoros  were  in 
pursuit  by  now.  That  they  did  not  appear  in  the 
river  behind  him  was  no  reason  to  feel  safe.  He 
was  sure  they  would  try  to  head  him  off  on  foot, 
as  the  river  wound  round  and  round  through  the 
valleys.  The  odds  were  certainly  against  Piang. 
He  was  in  a  strange  country,  unfamiliar  with  the 
trails,  and  being  hunted  by  the  swiftest  tribe  of 
Moros.  The  Ganassi  trail  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  lined  with  the  lake  people 
watching  for  him.  The  jungle  he  had  worked  his 
way  through  would  be  searched  and  his  recent 
camping  sites  discovered.  Every  passable  trail  to 
his  home  would  be  watched. 

Suddenly  Piang  remembered  the  "Americano" 
soldiers  !  They  lived  somewhere  off  in  the  other 
direction,  beyond  the  terrible  marshlands.  W'ith- 
out  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  headed  toward  the 
shore,  pulled  up  the  vinta,  and  secured  it.     He 


then  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  to  the 
opposite  shore.  When  the  lake  people  found  the 
vinta,  they  would  search  that  side  of  the  jungle. 
Piang  was  pleased  at  his  ruse. 

Bravely  the  boy  faced  his  only  avenue  of  es- 
cape. The  journey  through  the  marshlands  and 
over  the  mountains  was  considered  impossible, 
but  Piang  was  not  discouraged.  Searching  the 
surrounding  jungle,  he  made  sure  that  he  had 
not  been  discovered,  and,  turning  his  back  on  his 
home  as  well  as  on  his  enemies,  headed  toward 
the  distant  peaks,  the  Dos  Hermanos. 

'"Halt  !"  The  sentry  on  Post  No.  4  wheeled  and 
took  aim.  There  was  another  rustle  in  the  bushes. 
'Plait !"  came  the  second  warning.  Luckily  the 
man  was  an  old  soldier,  whose  nerves  were  well 
seasoned.  There  would  only  be  one  more  warn- 
ing; the  bullet  would  come  then.  Tensely  the 
sentry  listened.  In  the  jungle  one  does  not  wait 
long  out  of  curiosity.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
utter  his  ultimatum  and  emphasize  it  with  lead, 
a  slender  form  tottered  through  the  bushes  and 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"Sure,  an'  he  's  a-playin'  dead.  None  of  that 
game  for  yer  Uncle  Dudley,"  and  the  Irishman, 
coming  to  port  arms,  sang  out : 

"Corporal  of  the  guard.  Number  Four  !"  Never 
taking  his  eyes  off  the  still  form,  he  waited. 

"What  's  up?"  called  the  corporal,  as  he  came 
double-timing  up  the  trail  with  his  squad. 

"Suspicious  greaser,"  and  the  sentry  pointed  at 
the  prostrate  form.  Cautiously  they  approached 
it.  Too  many  times  their  humane  sympathy  had 
been  rewarded  by  treachery.  The  native  did  not 
stir.  One  of  the  guard  poked  him  with  his  foot. 
There  was  no  resistance. 

"Guess  he  's  all  in,  all  right,"  announced  the 
corporal.  "Heave  him  up.  Never  mind  the 
leeches ;  they  won't  hurt  you,"  and  the  boy  was 
lifted  to  the  top  of  a  woodpile.  He  bore  the 
marks  of  the  jungle.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
riddled  by  thorns,  and  in  places  they  had  pene- 
trated too  deep  to  be  removed.  His  ribs  showed 
plainly  through  the  tightly  pulled  skin,  and  every- 
where leeches  clung  to  him,  sucking  the  blood 
from  his  tired  body.  The  long  hair  had  been 
jerked  from  his  customary  chignon  and  was 
straggling  around  the  head.  His  lithe  arms  hung 
listlessly  at  his  side. 

"Gosh,  he  needs  a  wash  bad  enough.  Must 
have  been  starving,  too."  And  with  his  bayonet 
the  corporal  removed  the  black  hair  from  the 
face.   Uttering  an  exclamation,  he  lient  over  him : 

"Well,  I  '11  be  dinged !  This  is  the  kid  Lieu- 
tenant Lewis  sent  up  to  the  lake !  How  in  tarna- 
tion did  he  s:et  to  us  from  this  direction?"  /The 
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men  silently  exchanged  glances,  each  remember- 
ing their  fruitless  attempts  to  make  a  trail  over 
the  Dos  Hermanos.  Forcing  water  between  the 
parched  lips,  the  corporal  gently  shook  Piang. 
The  boy  opened  his  eyes  and  shuddered. 

"You  're  all  right  now,  little  'un,"  he  heard ; 


"A    SLENDKK    FORM    TOTTERKI)    THROrCH    THE    BUSHES. 

and  although  Piang  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage, he  responded  to  the  kind  tone  with  a 
weak  smile.  Slowly  getting  to  his  elbow,  he  mo- 
tioned toward  the  garrison : 

"Hombrc!"  ("Man!")  he  muttered.  It  was 
the  only  Spanish  word  he  knew-,  and  the  soldiers 
guessed  that  he  wanted  Lieutenant  Lewis. 

"Why,  the  boy's  story  is  incredible,  Lewis.  It  is 
simply  impossible  that  a  gunboat  could  be  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Lanao,"  General  Beech  protested, 
as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  front  of  his  desk  in  the 
administration  building. 

"If  you  will  search  the  records  at  headquarters, 
sir,  I  think  you  will  find  mention  of  three  gun- 
boats that  were  shipped  to  this  island  by  the  Span- 
ish Government  and  that  mysteriously  disap- 
peared on  the  eve  of  our  occupancy." 

And  so  it  turned  out.  Inquiries  among  the 
older  natives  of  the  barrio  (village)  brought  con- 
firmation of  the  report,  and  weird  tales. of  trans- 
porting the  diminutive  gunboats  in  sections  over 
the  mountain  passes  began  to  float  about.  Finally, 
General  Beech  was  convinced,  and  gave  the  nec- 
essary orders  to  equip  and  send  an  investigating 
party  to  the  lake.     Piang  was  to  be  the  guide. 

The  transport  Seward  carried  the  troops 
around  to  Iligan,  and  the  struggle  up  the  moun- 
tain trail  to  Lake  Lanao  was  begun. 

Proudly  Piang  swung  along  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  guiding  them  to  his  recent  platform 
home.  Camp  was  pitched  on  the  shore,  and  the 
engineers   commenced   work   at   once.     The  boy 


impatiently  waited  for  the  divers  to  fix  their 
cumbersome  suits,  and  when  all  was  ready,  he 
plunged  into  the  water  and  disappeared.  He  led 
them  to  the  boat,  then  came  to  the  top  and  swam 
with  eyes  down.  If  there  were  more  boats,  he 
wanted  to  find  them  first.  The  men  on  the  bank 
were  watching  his  agile  movements  with  inter- 
est. With  a  shout  he  disappeared  again.  Yes- 
yes— there  was  a  second  boat !  And  as  he  cir- 
cled the  sunken  craft  he  spied  another  near  it ! 
Striking  out  for  the  shore,  he  swam  to  where  the 
general  and  the  lieutenant  were  waiting. 

"What  is  he  chattering  about,  Ricardo?"  asked 
tlie  general. 

"He  says  he  has  seen  the  other  two  boats,  sir." 

"This  is  certainly  a  fortunate  discovery,  Lewis. 
I  shall  make  a  report  to  Washington,  and  you 
shall  be  commended  for  your  sagacity." 

The  young  officer  flushed  with  pleasure,  but 
replied,  "Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  think  the  boy 
Piang  deserves  all  the  credit." 

The  day  finally  came  when  the  tiny  flotilla  was 
at  last  raised,  and,  gay  in  its  paint  and  polished 
metal,  gallantly  rode  at  anchor.  All  the  lake 
tribes  were  assembled  to  witness  the  celebration, 
and  they  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  strange  craft. 
Many  Americans  had  been  attracted  to  the  lake 
by  news  of  the  discovery,  and  the  camp  had 
grown  to  almost  twice  its  original  size. 

The  boats  were  pronounced  seaworthy,  and 
were  to  be  tested.  The  largest  boat,  the  flagship, 
was  decorated  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
its  faded  pennants,  but  in  the  stern,  proudly  pro- 
claiming its  present  nationality,  flew  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Under  the  flag  at  the  bow  stood  a 
sturdy,  nonchalant  figure,  arms  folded,  head  erect. 
Condescendingly  Piang  swept  the  crowd  of  won- 
dering natives  with  his  haughty  eye.  He  paid  no 
more  attention  to  Sicto  than  to  the  others.  In 
his  supreme  self-confidence,  Piang  scorned  to 
report  Sicto  to  the  authorities.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  new  dignity  that  put  him  far  above  consid- 
ering such  an  unworthy  opponent  as  Sicto,  and  he 
silently  cherished  the  hope  that  other  opportuni- 
ties to  outwit  the  outcast  would  be  granted  him. 

An  order  was  given.  A  shrill  whistle  startled 
the  jungle  folk.  The  engines  throbbed,  and  one 
after  another  the  boats  responded.  A  cheer  went 
up  from  the  banks. 

Piang  had  been  given  the  honor  of  re-naming 
the  boats.  The  smallest  one  bore  the  name  of 
his  mother,  Minka.  The  next  was  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  his  tribe's  greatest  hero,  Dato 
AH,  and  characteristically,  on  the  bow  of  the 
flagship,  beneath  the  boy's  feet,  glittered  the 
bright  gold  letters,  P-I-A-N-G. 
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Chapter  X 


A    SEWING    SOCIETY 


The  teacher,  who  "boarded  'round."  was  staying 
at  Putney  Farm  at  that  time,  and  that  evening, 
as  they  all  sat  around  the  lamp  in  the  south  room, 
Betsy  looked  up  from  her  game  of  checkers  with 
Uncle  Henry  and  asked,  "How  can  anybody  drink 
up  stockings?" 

"Mercy,  child  !  what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 
asked  Aunt  Abigail. 

Betsy  repeated  what  Anastasia  Monahan  had 
said,  and  was  flattered  by  the  instant,  rather 
startled,   attention   given  her  by  the  grown-ups. 

"Why,  I  did  n't  know  that  Bud  Walker  had 
taken  to  drinking  again !"  said  Uncle  Henry. 
"iMy  !    That  's  too  bad  !" 

"Who  takes  care  of  that  child,  anyhow,  now 
that  poor  Susie  is  dead?"  Aunt  Abigail  asked 
of  everybody  in  general. 

"Ls  he  just  living  there  alone,  with  that  good- 
for-nothing  stepfather?  How  do  they  get 
enough  to  eat?"  said  Cousin  Ann,  looking 
troubled. 

Apparently  Betsy's  question  had  brought  into 
their  minds  something  half  forgotten  and  alto- 
gether neglected.  They  talked  for  some  time 
after  that  about  'Lias,  the  teacher  confirming 
what  Betsy  and  Stashie  had  said. 

"And  we  sitting  right  here  with  plenty  to 
eat  and  never  raising  a  hand !"  cried  Aunt  Abi- 
gail. 

"How  you  zvill  let  things  slip  out  of  your 
mind  !"  said  Cousin  Ann,  remorsefully. 

It  struck  Betsy  vividly  that  'Lias  was  not  at 
all  the  one  they  blamed  for  his  objectionable  ap- 
pearance. She  felt  quite  ashamed  to  go  on  with 
the  things  she  and  the  other  little  girls  had  said, 
and  fell  silent,  pretending  to  be  very  much 
absorbed  in  her  game  of  checkers. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Aunt  Abigail,  suddenly, 
as  though  an  inspiration  had  just  struck  her, 
"1  would  n't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  that  Elmore 
Pond  might  adopt  'Lias  if  he  was  gone  at  the 
right  way." 

"Who  's  Elmore  Pond?"  asked  the  school- 
teacher. 

"Why,  you  must  have  seen  him— that  great, 
big.  red-faced,  good-natured-looking  man  that 
comes  through  here  twice  a  year  buying  stock. 
He  lives  over  Digby  way,  but  his  wife  was  a 


Hillsboro  girl.  Matey  Pelham— an  awfully  nice 
girl  she  was,  too.  They  never  had  any  children, 
and  Matey  told  me  the  last  time  she  was  back 
for  a  visit  that  she  and  her  husband  talked  quite 
often  about  adopting  a  little  boy.  'Seems  that 
Mr.  Pond  has  always  wanted  a  little  boy.  He  's 
such  a  nice  man  !  'T  would  be  a  lovely  home  for 
a  child." 

"But  goodness!"  said  the  teacher.  "Nobody 
would  want  to  adopt  such  an  awful-looking  lit- 
tle ragamuffin  as  that  'Lias.  He  looks  so 
meeching,  too.  I  guess  his  stepfather  is  real 
mean  to  him,  when  he  's  been  drinking,  and  it  's 
got  'Lias  so  he  hardly  dares  hold  his  head  up." 

The  clock  struck  loudly.  "Well,  hear  that !" 
said  Cousin  Ann.  "Nine  o'clock,  and  the  chil- 
dren not  in  bed !  Molly  's  'most  asleep  this 
minute.  Trot  along  with  you,  Betsy !  Trot 
along,  Molly.  And,  Betsy,  be  sure  Molly's  night- 
gown is  buttoned  up  all  the  way." 

So  it  happened  that,  although  the  grown-ups 
were  evidently  going  on  to  talk  about  'Lias 
Brewster,  Betsy  heard  no  more  of  what  they 
said. 

She  herself  went  on  thinking  about  'Lias  while 
she  was  undressing  and  answering  absently 
little  Molly's  chatter.  She  was  thinking  about 
him  even  after  they  had  gone  to  bed,  had  put 
the  light  out,  and  were  lying  snuggled  up  to 
each  other,  back  to  front,  their  four  legs,  crooked 
at  the  same  angle,  fitting  in  together  neatly  like 
two  spoons  in  a  drawer.  She  was  thinking  about 
him  when  she  woke  up,  and  as  soon  as  she 
could  get  hold  of  Cousin  Ann  she  poured  out 
a  new  plan.  She  had  never  been  afraid  of 
Cousin  Ann  since  the  evening  Molly  had  fallen 
into  the  Wolf  Pit  and  Betsy  had  seen  that  pleased 
smile  on  Cousin  Ann's  firm  lips.  "Cousin  Ann, 
could  n't  we  girls  at  school  get  together  and 
sew— you  'd  have  to  help  us  some— and  make 
some  nice  new  clothes  for  little  'Lias  Brewster, 
and  fix  him  up  so  he  '11  look  better  and  maybe 
that   Mr.   Pond  will   like  him   and   adopt   him?" 

Cousin  Ann  listened  attentively  and  nodded 
her  head.  "Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  good 
idea,"  she  said.  "We  were  thinking  last  night 
we  ought  to  do  something  for  him.  If  you  '11 
make  the  clothes,  Mother  '11  knit  him  some  stock- 
ings and  Father  will  get  him  some  shoes.  Mr. 
Pond  never  makes  his  spring  trip  till  late  in  May, 
so  we  '11  have  plenty  of  time." 
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Betsy  was  full  of  importance  that  day  at 
school,  and  at  recess-time  got  the  girls  together 
on  the  rocks  and  told  them  of  the  plan.  "Cousin 
Ann  says  sure  she  "11  help  us,  and  we  can  meet 
at  our  house  every  Saturday  afternoon  till  we 
get  them  done.  It  '11  be  fun  !  Aunt  Abigail  tele- 
jjhoned  down  to  the  store  right  away,  and  Mr. 
Wilkins  says  he  '11  give  the  cloth  if  we  '11  make 
it  up." 

Betsy  spoke  very  grandly  of  "making  it  up," 
although  she  had  hardly  held  a  needle  in  her 
life,  and  when  the  Saturday  afternoon  meetings 
began  she  was  ashamed  to  see  how  much  better 
Ellen  and  even  Eliza  could  sew  than  she.  To 
keep  her  end  up  she  was  driven  to  practising  her 
stitches  when  they  all  sat  around  the  lamp  in  the 
evenings,  Aunt  Abigail  keeping  an  eye  on  her. 

Cousin  Ann  supervised  the  sewing  on  Satur- 
day afternoons,  and  taught  those  of  the  little 
girls  whose  legs  were  long  enough  how  to  use 
the  sewing-machine.  First  they  made  a  little 
pair  of  trousers  out  of  an  old  gray  woolen  skirt 
of  Aunt  Abigail's.  This  was  for  practice,  be- 
fore they  cut  into  the  piece  of  new  blue  serge 
that  the  storekeeper  had  sent  up.  Cousin  Ann 
showed  them  how  to  pin  the  pattern  on  the 
goods,  and  they  each  cut  out  one  piece.  Those 
flat,  queer-shaped  pieces  of  cloth  certainly  did 
look  less  like  a  pair  of  trousers  to  Betsy  than 
anything  she  had  ever  seen.  Then  one  of  the 
girls  read  aloud  very  slowly  the  mysterious- 
sounding  directions  from  the  wrapper  of  the 
pattern  about  how  to  put  the  pieces  together. 
Cousin  Ann  helped  here  a  little,  particularly 
just  as  they  were  al)Out  to  put  the  sections  to- 
gether wrong  side  up.  Stashie,  as  the  oldest, 
did  the  first  basting,  putting  the  notches  to- 
gether carefully,  just  as  they  read  the  instruc- 
tions aloud,  and  there,  all  of  a  sudden,  was  a 
rough  little  sketch  of  a  pair  of  knee-trousers, 
without  any  hem  or  any  waistband,  of  course, 
but  just  the  two-legged,  complicated  shape  they 
ought  to  be !  It  was  like  a  miracle  to  Betsy ! 
Then  Cousin  Ann  helped  them  sew  the  seams 
on  the  machine,  and  they  all  turned  to  for  the 
basting  of  the  facings  and  the  finishing.  They 
each  made  one  buttonhole.  It  was  the  first  one 
Betsy  had  ever  made,  and  when  she  got  through 
she  was  as  tired  as  though  she  had  run  all  the 
way  to  school  and  back.  Tired,  but  very  proud ; 
although  when  Cousin  Ann  inspected  that  but- 
tonhole she  covered  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief for  a  minute,  as  though  she  were  going  to 
sneeze,   although   she   did   n't   sneeze   at   all. 

It  took  them  two  Saturdays  to  finish  up  that 
trial  pair  of  trousers,  and  when  they  showed 
the   result   to   Aunt   Abigail    she   was   delighted. 


"Well,  to  think  of  that  being  my  old  skirt!" 
she  said,  putting  on  her  spectacles  to  examine 
the  work.  She  did  not  laugh,  either,  when  she 
saw  those  buttonholes,  but  she  got  up  hastily 
and  went  into  the  next  room,  where  they  soon 
heard  her  coughing. 

Then  they  made  a  little  blouse  out  of  some 
new  blue  gingham.  Cousin  Ann  happened  to 
have  enough  left  over  from  a  dress  she  was 
making.  This  thin  material  was  ever  so  much 
easier  to  manage  than  the  gray  flannel,  and  they 
had  the  little  garment  done  in  no  time,  even  to 
the  buttons  and  buttonholes.  When  it  came  to 
making  the  buttonholes.  Cousin  Ann  sat  right 
down  with  each  one  and  supervised  every  stitch. 
You  may  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  they 
were  a  great  improvement  over  the  first  batch. 

Then,  making  a  great  ceremony  of  it,  they 
began  on  the  store  material,  working  twice  a 
week  now,  because  May  was  slipping  along  very 
fast  and  Mr.  Pond  might  be  there  at  any  time. 
They  knew  pretty  well  how  to  go  ahead  on  this 
one,  after  the  experience  of  their  first  pair,  and 
Cousin  Ann  was  not  much  needed  except  as  ad- 
viser in  hard  places.  She  sat  in  the  room  with 
them  doing  some  sewing  of  her  own,  so  quiet 
that  half  the  time  they  forgot  she  was  there. 
It  was  great  fun,  sewing  all  together  and  chatter- 
ing as  they  sewed. 

A  good  deal  of  the  time  they  talked  about 
how  splendid  it  was  of  them  to  be  so  kind  to 
little  'Lias.  "My!  I  don't  believe  most  girls 
would  put  themselves  out  this  way  for  a  dirty 
little  boy  !"  said   Stashie,  complacently. 

"Xo  indeed.'"  chimed  in  Betsy.  "It  's  just 
like  a  story,  is  n't  it?  — working  and  sacrificing 
for  the  poor  !" 

"I  guess  he  '11  thank  us  all  right  for  sure !" 
said  Ellen.  "He  '11  never  forget  us  as  long  as 
he  lives,  I  don't  suppose." 

Betsy,  her  imagination  fired  by  this  sugges- 
tion, said,  "I  guess  when  he  's  grown  up  he  '11 
be  telling  everybody  about  how,  when  he  was  so 
poor  and  ragged,  Stashie  Monahan  and  Ellen 
Peters   and   Elizabeth    Ann  —  '' 

"And  Eliza !"  put  in  that  little  girl,  hastily, 
very  much  afraid  she  would  not  be  given  her 
due  share  of  the  glory. 

Cousin  Ann  sewed,  and  listened,  and  said 
nothing. 

Toward  the  end  of  IMay  two  little  blouses, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  pairs  of  stockings, 
two  sets  of  underwear  (contributed  by  the 
teacher),  and  the  pair  of  shoes  Uncle  Henry 
gave  were  ready.  The  little  girls  handled  the 
pile  of  new  garments  with  inexpressible  pride, 
and  debated  just  which. way  of  bestowing  them 
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was  sufficiently  grand  to  be  worthy  the  occa- 
sion. Betsy  was  for  taking  them  to  school  and 
giving  them  to  'Lias  one  by  one,  so  that  each 
child  could  have  her  thanks  separately.  But 
Stashie  wanted  to  take  them  to  the  house  when 
'Lias's  stepfather  would  be  there,  and  shame 
him  by  showing  that  little  girls  had  had  to  do 
what  he  ought  to  have  done. 

Cousin  Ann  broke  into  the  discussion  by  ask- 
ing in  her  quiet,  firm  voice,  ''Why  do  you  want 
'Lias  to  know   where  the  clothes   come   from?" 

They  had  forgotten  again  that  she  was  there, 
and  turned  around  quickly  to  stare  at  her.  No- 
body could  think  of  any  answer  to  her  very 
queer  question.  It  had  not  occurred  to  any  one 
that  there  could  be  such  a  question. 

Cousin  Ann  shifted  her  ground  and  asked 
another,  ''Why  did  you  make  these  clothes, 
anyhow?" 

They  stared  again,  speechless.  W'hy  did  she 
ask  that?     She  knew  why. 

Finally  little  Molly  said,  in  her  honest,  baby 
way:  "Why,  you  know  why,  Miss  Ann  !  So  'Lias 
Brewster  will  look  nice  and  Mr.  Pond  will  maybe 
adopt  him.'' 

"Well,"  said  Cousin  Ann,  "what  has  that  got 
to  do  with  'Lias  knowing  who  did  it?" 

''Why,  he  would  n't  know  who  to  be  grate- 
ful to !"  cried  Betsy. 

"Oh !''  said  Cousin  Ann.  "Oh,  I  see !  You 
did  n't  do  it  to  help  'Lias.  You  did  it  to  have 
him  grateful  to  you.  I  see.  Alolly  is  such  a 
little  girl,  it  's  no  wonder  she  did  n't  really  take 
in  what  you  girls  were  up  to."  She  nodded  her 
head  wisely  as  though  now  she  understood. 

But  if  she  did,  little  ]\Iolly  certainly  did  not. 
She  had  not  the  least  idea  what  everybody  was 
talking  about.  She  looked  rather  anxiously  from 
one  sober,  downcast  face  to  another.  What  was 
the  matter? 

Apparently  nothing  was  really  the  matter,  she 
decided,  for  after  a  minute's  silence  Miss  Ann 
got  up  with  her  usual  face  of  cheerful  gravity. 
and  said:  "Don't  you  think  you  little  girls 
ought  to  top  oft"  tliis  last  afternoon  with  a 
tea-party?  There  's  a  new  batch  of  cookies,  and 
you  can  make  yourselves  some  lemonade  if  you 
want  to." 

They  had  these  refreshments  out  on  the 
porch  in  the  sunshine,  with  their  dolls  for 
guests  and  a  great  deal  of  chatter  for  sauce. 
Nobody  said  another  word  about  how  to  give 
the  clothes  to  'Lias  till,  just  as  the  girls  were 
going  away,  Betsy  said,  walking  along  with  the 
two  older  ones,  "Say,  don't  you  think  it  'd  be 
fun  to  go  some  evening  after  dark  and  leave 
the  clothes  on  'Lias's  door-step,  and  knock  and 


run  away  quick  before  anybody  comes  to  the 
door?"  She  spoke  in  an  uncertain  voice,  and 
smoothed  Deborah's  carved  wooden  curls. 

"Yes,  I  do !"  said  Ellen,  not  looking  at  Betsy 
])ut  down  at  the  weeds  by  the  road.  "I  think  it 
would  be  lots  of  fun  !" 

Little  IMolly,  playing  with  Annie  and  Eliza, 
did  not  hear  this ;  but  she  was  allowed  to  go  with 
the  older  girls  on  the  great  expedition. 

It  was  a  warm,  dark  evening  in  late  May,  wnth 
the  frogs  piping  their  sweet,  high  note,  and 
the  first  of  the  fireflies  wheeling  over  the  wet 
meadows  near  the  tumble-down  house  where 
'Lias  lived.  The  girls  took  turns  in  carrying 
the  big  paper-wrapped  bundle,  and  stole  along 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  full  of  excitement, 
looking  over  their  shoulders  at  nothing,  and 
pressing  their  hands  over  their  mouths  to  keep 
back  the  giggles.  There  was,  of  course,  no  rea- 
son on  earth  why  they  should  giggle,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  very  reason  why  they  did.  If 
you  've  ever  been  a  little  girl  you  know  about 
that. 

One  window  of  the  small  house  was  dimly 
lighted,  they  found,  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
it,  and  they  thrilled  with  excitement  and  joyful 
alarm.  Suppose  'Lias's  dreadful  stepfather 
should  come  out  and  yell  at  them  !  They  came 
forward  on  tiptoe,  making  a  great  deal  of  noise 
by  stepping  on  twigs,  rustling  bushes,  cracking 
gravel  under  their  feet,  and  doing  all  the  other 
things  that  make  such  a  noise  at  night  and 
never  do  in  the  daytime.  But  nobody  stirred  in- 
side the  room  with  the  lighted  window.  They 
crept  forward  and  peeped  caut'iously  inside — 
and  stopped  giggling.  The  dim  light  coming 
from  a  little  kerosene  lamp  with  a  smoky 
chimney  fell  on  a  dismal,  cluttered  room,  a  bare, 
greasv,  wooden  table,  and  two  broken-backed 
chairs,  with  little  'Lias  in  one  of  them.  He  had 
fallen  asleep  with  his  head  on  his  arms,  his 
pinched,  dirty,  sad  little  face  showing  in  the 
light  from  the  lamp.  His  feet  dangled  high 
above  the  floor  in  their  broken,  muddy  shoes. 
One  sleeve  was  torn  to  the  shoulder.  A  piece  of 
dry  bread  was  clutched  in  one  bony  little  hand, 
and  an  old  tin  dipper  lay  beside  him  on  the  bare 
table.  Nobody  else  was  in  the  room,  nor,  evi- 
dently, in  the  darkened,  empty,  fireless  house. 

As  long  as  she  lives  Betsy  will  never  forget 
what  she  saw  through  the  window  that  warm  May 
evening.  Her  eyes  grew  very  hot  and  her  hands 
very  cold.  Her  heart  thumped  hard.  She  reached 
for  little  Molly  and  gave  her  a  great  hug  in 
the  darkness.  Suppose  it  were  little  Molly  asleep 
there,  all  alone  in  the  dirty,  dismal  house,  with 
no  supper  and  nobody  to  put  her  to  bed  ?     She 
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found   that   Ellen,  next  her,  was  cryins:  quietly 
into  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

Xobotly  said  a  word.  Stashie,  who  had  the 
bundle,  walked  around  soberly  to  the  front  door, 
put  it  down,  and  knocked  loudly.  They  all 
darted  away  noiselessly  to  the  road,  to  the  shadow 


"Let  's  sit  down  on  this  rock  a  while  and  rest," 
she  said. 

They  were  half-way  up  the  hill   now.     From 
the  rock  they  could  see  the  lights  in  the   farm- 
houses  scattered   along  the   valley   road   and   on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  opposite  them,  like  big 
stars  fallen  from  the  multitude  above. 
P.etsy  lay  down  on  the  rock  and  looked 
up  at  the  stars.     After  a  silence  little 
Molly's    chirping    voice    said,    "Oh.    I 
thought  you   said   we   were   going  to 
march  up  to  'Lias  in  school  and  give 
him    his    clothes!       Did    you    forget 
about  that?" 

Betsy  gave  a  wriggle  of  shame  as 
she  remembered  that  plan.  "No,  we 
did  n't  forget  it."  she  said.  "We 
thought  this  would  be  a  better  way." 

"But  how  '11  'Lias  know  who  to 
thank?"  asked  Molly. 

"That  's  no  matter."  said  Betsy. 
Ves,  it  was  Elizabeth-Ann-that-was 
who  said  that— and  meant  it  too  !  She 
was  not  even  thinking  of  what  she 
was  saying.  Between  her  and  the 
stars  thick  over  her  in  the  black,  soft 
sky.  she  saw  again  that  dirty,  disor- 
dered room  and  the  little  boy,  all 
alone,  asleep  with  a  piece  of  dry  bread 
in  his  bony  little  fingers. 

She  looked  hard  and  long  at  that 
picture,  all  the  time  seeing  the  quiet 
stars  through  it.  And  then  she  turned 
over  and  hid  her  face  on  the  rock. 
She  had  said  her  "Now  I  lay  me" 
every  night  since  she  could  remem- 
ber, but  she  had  never  prayed  till  she 
lay  there  with  her  face  on  the  rock, 
saying  over  and  over,  "Oh.  Ood, 
please,  please,  please  make  Mr.  Pond 
adopt  'Lias." 

Chapter  XI 


"UE    IIAIJ    FALLEN    ASLEEl'    WITH    HLS    HEAD    ON    HIS    ARMS 


of  the  trees,  and  vw'iilcd  until  the  door  opened. 
A  square  of  yellow  light  appeared,  with  'Lias's 
figure,  very  small,  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They 
saw  him  stoop  and  pick  up  the  bundle  and  go 
back  into  the  house.  Then  they  went  quickly 
and  silently  back,  separating  at  the  cross-roads 
with  no  good-night  words  of  parting. 

Molly  and  Betsy  began  to  climb  the  hill  to 
Putney  Farm.  It  v.'as  a  very  warm  night  for 
May,  and  little  Molly  began  to  puff  for  breath. 


THE  NEW  CLOTHES  FAIL 

All  the  little  girls  went  early  to 
school  the  next  day,  eager  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  'Lias  in  his  new  clothes.  They 
now  quite  enjoyed  the  mystery  about  who  had 
made  them,  and  were  full  of  agreeable  excite- 
ment as  the  little  figure  was  seen  approaching 
down  the  road.  He  wore  the  gray  trousers  and 
the  little  blue  shirt.  The  girls  gazed  at  him  with 
pride  as  he  came  on  the  playground,  walking 
briskly  along  in  the  new  shoes,  which  were  just 
the  right  size.  He  had  been  wearing  all  winter 
a  pair  of  woman's  cast;off  shoes. 
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[May, 


From  a  distance  he  looked  like  another  child, 
but  as  he  came  closer— oh !  his  face !  his 
hair !  his  hands !  his  finger-nails !  The  little 
fellow  had  evidently  tried  to  live  up  to  his 
beautiful  new  raiment,  for  his  hair  had  been 
roughly  put  back  from  his  face,  and  around  his 
mouth  and  nose  was  a  small  area  of  almost  clean 
skin,  where  he  had  made  an  attempt  at  washing 
his  face.  But  he  had  made  practically  no  im- 
pression on  the  layers  of  dirt,  and  the  little  girls 
looked  at  him  ruefully.  iMr.  Pond  would 
certainly  never  take  a  fancy  to  such  a  dreadfully 
grimy  child  !  His  new,  clean  clothes  made  him 
look  all  the  worse. 

The  little  girls  retired  to  their  rock  pile  and 
talked  over  their  bitter  disappointment,  Ralph 
and  the  other  boys  absorbed  in  a  game  of  mar- 
bles' near  them.  'Lias  had  gone  proudly  into 
the  school-room  to  show  himself  to  Miss  Benton. 

It  was  the  day  before  Decoration  Day,  and  a 
good  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  with  practising 
on  thie  recitations  they  were  going  to  give  at  the 
Decoration  Day  exercises  in  the  village.  Sev- 
eral of  the  children  from  each  school  in  the 
township  were  to  speak  pieces  in  the  town  hall. 
Betsy  was  to  recite  Barbara  Frietchie,  her  first 
love  in  that  school,  but  she  droned  it  over  with 
none  of  her  usual  pleasure,  her  eyes  on  little 
'Lias's  smiling  face,  so  unconscious  of  its 
dinginess. 

At  noon-time  the  boys  disappeared  down 
toward  the  swimming-hole.  They  often  took  a 
swim  at  noon,  and  nobody  thought  anything 
about  it  on  that  day.  The  little  girls  ate  their 
lunch  on  their  rock,  mourning  over  the  failure 
of  their  plans  and  scheming  ways  to  meet  the 
new  obstacle.  Stashie  suggested,  "Could  n't  your 
Aunt  Abigail  invite  him  up  to  your  house  for 
supper,  and  then  give  him  a  bath  afterward?" 
But  Betsy,  although  she  had  never  heard  of 
treating  a  supper  guest  in  this  way,  was  sure 
that  it  was  not  possible.  She  shook  her  head 
sadly,  her  eyes  on  the  far-off  gleam  of  white  as 
the  boys  jumped  up  and  down  in  their  swim- 
ming-hole. That  was  not  a  good  name  for  it, 
because  there  was  only  one  part  of  it  deep 
enough  to  swim  in.  Mostly  it  was  a  shallow  bay 
in  an  arm  of  the  river,  where  the  water  was 
only  up  to  a  little  boy's  knees  and  where  there 
was  almost  no  current.  The  sun  beating  down 
on  it  made  it  quite  warm,  and  even  the  first- 
graders'  mothers  allowed  them  to  go  in.  They 
only  jumped  up  and  down  and  squealed  and 
splashed  each  other,  but  they  enjoyed  that  quite 
as  much  as  Frank  and  Harry,  the  two  seventh- 
graders,  enjoyed  their  swooping  dives  from  the 
spring-board  over  the  pool.     They  were  late  in 


getting  back  from  the  river  that  day,  and  Miss 
Benton  had  to  ring  her  bell  hard  in  that  direc- 
tion before  they  came  trooping  up  and  clattered 
into  the  school-room,  where  the  girls  already 
sat.  their  eyes  lowered  virtuously  to  their  books, 
with  a  prim  air  of  self-righteousness.  TJicy 
were  never   late  ! 

Betsy  was  reciting  her  arithmetic.  She  was 
getting  on  famously  with  that.  Weeks  ago,  as 
soon  as  ]\Iiss  Benton  had  seen  the  confusion  of 
the  little  girl's  mind,  the  two  had  settled  down 
to  a  serious  struggle  with  that  subject.  Miss 
Benton  had  had  Betsy  recite  all  Ijy  herself,  so 
she  would  n't  be  flurried  by  the  others,  and,  to 
begin  with,  had  gone  back,  back,  back  to  bed- 
rock, to  things  Betsy  absolutely  knew,  to  the 
2x2's  and  the  3x3"s.  And  then,  very  cautiously, 
a  step  at  a  time,  they  had  advanced,  stopping 
short  whenever  Betsy  felt  a  beginning  of  that 
bewildered  "guessing"  impulse  which  made  her 
answer  wildly  at  random. 

After  a  while,  in  the  dark  night  which  arith- 
metic had  always  been  to  her,  Betsy  began  to 
make  out  a  few  definite  outlines  which  were 
always  there,  facts  which  she  knew  to  be  so  with- 
out guessing  from  the  expression  of  her  teach- 
er's face.  From  that  moment  her  progress  had 
been  rapid,  one  sure  fact  hooking  itself  on  to 
another,  and  another  one  on  to  that.  She  at- 
tacked a  page  of  problems  now  with  a  zest  and 
self-confidence  which  made  her  arithmetic  les- 
sons among  the  most  interesting  hours  at 
school.  On  that  day  she  was  standing  up  at 
the  board,  a  piece  of  chalk  in  her  hand,  chew- 
ing her  tongue  and  thinking  hard  how  to  find 
out  the  amount  of  wall-paper  needed  for  a 
room  twelve  feet  square  with  two  doors  and  two 
windows  in  it,  when  her  eye  fell  on  little  'Lias 
bent  over  his  reading-book.  She  forgot  her  arith- 
metic ;  she  forgot  where  she  was.  She  stared 
and  stared,  till  Ellen,  catching  the  direction  of 
her  eyes,  looked  and  stared  too.  Little  'Lias 
was  clean,  preternaturally,  almost  wetly  clean. 
His  face  was  clean  and  shining,  his  ears  shone 
pink  and  fair,  his  hands  were  absolutely  spot- 
less, even  his  hay-colored  hair  was  clean  and,  still 
damp,  brushed  flatly  back  till  it  shone  in  the  sun. 
Betsy  blinked  her  eyes  a  great  many  times,  think- 
ing she  must  be  dreaming,  but  every  time  she 
opened  them  there  was  'Lias,  looking  white  and 
polished  like  a  new  willow  whistle. 

Somebody  poked  her  hard  in  the  ribs.  She 
started  and,  turning,  saw  Ralph,  who  was  doing 
a  sum  beside  her  on  the  board,  scowling  at  her 
under  his  black  brows.  '"Quit  gawking  at  'Lias," 
he  said  under  his  breath.     "You  make  me  tired  !" 

Something   conscious   and   shamefaced   in   his 
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manner  made  Betsy  understand  at  once  what 
had  happened.  Ralpli  had  taken  "Lias  down  to 
the  little  boys'  wading-place  and  had  washed  him 
all  over.  She  remembered  now  that  they  had  a 
piece  of  yellow  soap  there. 

Her  face  broke  into  a  radiant  smile,  and  she 
began  to  say  something  to  Ralph  about  how 
nice  that  was  of  him,  but  he  frowned  again  and 
said  crossly:  "Aw,  cut  it  out!  Look  at  what 
you  've  done  there!  If  I  could  n't  multiply  nine 
by  eight  and  get  it  right !" 

"How  queer  boys  are  !"  thought  Betsy,  eras- 
ing her  mistake  and  i)utting  down  the  right 
answer.  But  she  did  not  try  to  speak  to  Ralph 
again  about  'Lias,  not  even  after  school,  when 
she  saw  'Lias  going  home  with  a  new  cap  on 
his  head  which  she  recognized  as  Ralph's.  She 
just  looked  at  Ralph's  bare  head,  and  smiled 
her  eyes  at  him,  keeping  the  rest  of  her  face 
sober,  the  way  Cousin  Ann  did.  For  just  a 
minute  Ralph  almost  smiled  back.  At  least  he 
looked  quite  friendly.  They  stepped  along 
toward  home  together;  the  first  time  Ral])h  had 
ever  condescended   to   walk  beside  a  girl. 

"We  got  a  new  colt,"  he  said. 

"Have  you?"  she  said.     "What  color?'' 

"Black,  with  a  white  star,  and  they  're  going 
to  let  me  ride  him  when  he  's  old  enough." 

"Aly  !     Won't  that  be  nice!''  said  Betsy. 

And  all  the  time  they  were  both  thinking  of 
little  'Lias  with  his  new  clothes  and  his  sweet, 
thin   face   shining  with  cleanliness. 

"Do  you  like  spruce  gum  ?"  asked  Ralph. 

"Oh.  I  loz'c  gum  !"  said  Betsy. 

"Well.  I  '11  bring  you  down  a  chunk  to-mor- 
row if  I  don't  forget  it,"'  said  Ralph,  turning 
off  at  the  cross-roads. 

They  had  not  mentioned  'Lias  at  all. 

The  next  day  they  were  to  have  school  only 
in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  to 
go  in  a  big  hay-wagon  down  to  the  village  to 
the  "exercises."  'Lias  came  to  school  in  his 
new  blue  serge  trousers  and  his  white  blouse. 
The  little  girls  gloated  over  his  appearance  and 
hung  around  him,  for  who  was  to  "visit 
school"  that  morning  but  Mr.  Pond  himself! 
Cousin  Ann  had  arranged  it  somehow.  It  took 
Cousin   Ann   to   fix   things ! 

During  recess,  as  they  were  outdoors  play- 
ing still-pond-no-more-moving,  Mr.  Pond  and 
Uncle  Henry  drew  up  to  the  edge  of  the  play- 
ground, stopped  their  horse,  and,  talking  and 
laughing  together,  watched  the  children  at  play. 
Betsy  looked  hard  v.t  the  big,  burly,  kind-faced 
man  with  the  smiling  eyes  and  the  hearty  laugh, 
and  decided  that  he  would  "do"  perfectly  for 
'Lias. 


But  what  she  decided  was  apparently  to  have 
little  importance,  for,  after  all,  he  would  not 
get  out  of  the  wagon,  but  said  he  'd  have  to 
drive  right  on  to  the  village.  Just  like  that, 
with  no  excuse  other  than  a  careless  glance  at 
his  watch.  No,  he  guessed  he  would  n't  have 
time  this  morning,  he  said.  Betsy  cast  an  im- 
ploring look  up  into  Uncle  Henry's  face,  but 
evidently  he  felt  himself  quite  helpless,  too.  Oh, 
if  only  Cousin  Ann  had  come!  Slic  would  have 
marched  him  into  the  school-house  double-quick. 
But  Lhicle  Henry  was  not  Cousin  Ann,  and 
though  Betsy  saw  him,  as  they  drove  away, 
conscientiously  point  out  little  'Lias,  resplend- 
ent and  shining,  Mr.  Pond  only  nodded  absently, 
as  though  he  were  thinking  of  something  else. 

Betsy  could  have  cried  with  disappointment ; 
but  she  and  the  other  girls,  putting  their  heads 
together  for  comfort,  told  each  other  that  there 
was  time  enough  yet.  Mr.  Pond  would  not  leave 
town  till  to-morrow.  Perhaps— there  was  still 
some  hope. 

But  that  afternoon  even  this  last  hope  was 
dashed.  As  they  gathered  at  the  school-house, 
the  girls,  fresh  and  crisp  in  their  newly  starched 
dresses,  with  red  or  blue  hair-ribbons,  the  boys 
very  self-conscious  in  their  dark  suits,  clean 
collars,' new  caps  (all  but  Ralph),  and  blacked 
shoes,  there  was  no  little  'Lias.  They  waited 
and  waited,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  him.  Fi- 
nally, Uncle  Henry,  who  was  to  drive  the  straw- 
ride  down  to  town,  looked  at  his  watch,  gath- 
ered up  the  reins,  and  said  they  would  be  late 
if  they  did  n't  start  right  away.  Maybe  'Lias 
had   had  a  chance  to   ride   with   somebody  else. 

They  all  piled  in,  the  horses  stepped  off,  the 
wheels  grated  on  the  stones.  And  just  at  that 
moment  a  dismal  sound  of  sobbing  wails  reached 
them  from  the  woodshed  back  of  the  school- 
house.  The  children  tumbled  out  as  fast  as 
they  had  tumbled  in  and  ran  back,  Betsy  and 
Ralph  at  their  head.  There  in  the  woodshed 
was  little  'Lias,  huddled  together  in  the  corner 
behind  some  wood,  crying  and  crying  and  cry- 
ing, digging  his  fists  into  his  eyes,  his  face  all 
smeared  with  tears  and  dirt.  And  he  was 
dressed  again  in  his  torn  old  overalls  and  rag- 
ged shirt.  His  poor  little  bare  feet  shone  with 
a  piteous   cleanliness   in   that   dark   place. 

"What  's  the  matter?  What  's  the  matter?"  the 
children  asked  him  all  at  once.  He  flung  him- 
self on  Ralph,  burying  his  face  in  the  other  boy's 
coat,  and  sobbed  out  some  disjointed  story  which 
only  Ralph  could  hear ;  and  then,  as  last  and  final 
climax  of  the  disaster,  who  should  come  looking 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  children  but  Uncle 
Henry  and  Mr.  Pond!    And  'Lias  all  ragged  and 
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dirty  again !  Betsy  sat  down  weakly  on  a  pile  of 
wood,  utterly  disheartened.  What  was  the  use  of 
anything ! 

"What  's  the  matter?"  asked  the  two  men  to- 
gether. 

Ralph  turned,  with  an  angry  toss  of  his  dark 
head,  and  told  them  bitterly,  over  the  heads  of 
the  children :  "He  just  had  some  decent  clothes- 
first  ones  he  's  ever  had  !  And  he  was  lotting 
on  going  to  the  exercises  in  the  town  hall.  And 
that  darned  old  skunk  of  a  stepfather  has  gone 
and  taken  'em  and  sold  'em  to  get  whisky.  I  'd 
like  to  kill  him  !" 

Betsy  could  have  flung  her  arms  around  Ralph, 
he  looked  so  exactly  the  way  she  felt. 

"Yes,  that  's  just  what  he  is!"  she  said  to  her- 
self, rejoicing  in  the  bad  words  she  did  not  know 
before.  It  took  bad  words  to  qualify  what  had 
happened. 

She  saw  an  electric  spark  pass  from  Ralph's 
blazing  eyes  to  ]\Ir.  Pond's  broad  face,  now 
grim  and  fierce.  She  saw  ]\Ir.  Pond  step  for- 
ward, brushing  the  children  out  of  his  way, 
like  a  giant  among  dwarfs.  She  saw  him  stoop 
and  pick  little  'Lias  up  in  his  great,  strong  arms 
and,  holding  him  close,  stride  furiously  out  of 
the  woodshed,  across  the  playground  to  the 
buggy  which  was  waiting  for  him. 

"He  '11  go  to  the  exercises  all  right !"  he  called 
back  over  his  shoulder  in  a  great  roar.  "He  '11 
go,  if  I  have  to  buy  out  the  whole  town  to  get 
him  an  outfit !  And  that  whelp  won't  get  these 
clothes,  either;  you  hear  me  say  so!" 

He  sprang  into  the  buggy,  and,  holding  'Lias 
on  his  lap,  took  up  the  reins  and  drove  rapidly 
forward. 

They  saw  little  'Lias  again,  entering  the  town 
hall,  holding  fast  to  Mr.  Pond's  hand.  He  was 
magnificent  in  a  whole  suit  of  store  clothes,  coat 
and  all,  and  he  wore  white  stockings  and  neat 
low  shoes,  like  a  city  child ! 

They  saw  him  later,  up  on  the  platform, 
squeaking  out  his  little  patriotic  poem,  his  eyes, 
shining  like   stars,   fixed  on   one  broad,   smiling 


face  in  the  audience.  When  he  finished  he  was 
overcome  with  shyness  by  the  applause,  and  for 
a  moment  forgot  to  turn  and  leave  the  platform. 
He  hung  his  head,  and,  looking  out  from  under 
his  eyebrows,  gave  a  quaint,  shy  little  smile  at 
the  audience.  Betsy  saw  Mr.  Pond's  great  smile 
waver  and  grow  dim.  His  eyes  filled  so  full  tliat 
he  had  to  take  out  his  handkerchief  and  blow  his 
nose   loudly. 

And  they  saw  little  'Lias  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time.  Mr.  Pond's  buggy  drove  rapidly 
past  their  slow-moving  hay-wagon,  Mr.  Pond 
holding  the  reins  masterfully  in  one  hand.  Beside 
him,  very  close,  sat  'Lias  with  his  lap  full  of  toys 
—  oh,  full:  like  Christmas!  In  that  fleeting 
glimpse  they  saw  a  toy  train,  a  stuffed  dog,  a 
candy-box,  a  pile  of  picture-books,  tops,  paper 
bags,  and  even  the  swinging  crane  of  the  big 
mechanical  toy-dredge  that  everybody  said  the 
storekeeper  could  never  sell  to  anybody  because 
it  cost  so  much  ! 

As  they  passed  swiftly  'Lias  looked  out  at 
them  and  waved  his  little  hand  flutteringly.  His 
other  hand  was  tightly  clasped  in  Mr.  Pond's  big 
one.  He  was  smiling  at  them  all.  His  eyes 
looked  dazed  and  radiant.  He  turned  his  head 
as  the  buggy  flashed  by  to  call  out,  in  a  shrill, 
exulting  little  shout,  "Good  by !  Good  by !  I  'm 
going  to  live  with  —  ''  They  could  hear  no  more. 
He  was  gone,  only  his  little  hand  still  waving 
at  them  over  the  back  of  the  buggy  seat. 

Betsy  drew  a  long,  long  breath.  She  found  that 
Ralph  was  looking  at  her.  For  a  moment  she 
could  n't  think  what  made  him  look  so  dif- 
ferent. Then  she  saw  that  he  was  smiling.  She 
had  never  seen  him  smile  before.  He  smiled 
at  her  as  though  he  was  sure  she  would  under- 
stand, and  never  said  a  word.  Betsy  looked 
forward  again  and  saw  the  gleaming  buggy 
vanishing  over  the  hill  in  front  of  them.  She 
smiled  back  at  Ralph  silently. 

Not  a  thing  had  happened  the  way  she  had 
planned ;  no,  not  a  single  thing !  But  it  seemed 
to  her  she  had  never  been  so  happy  in  her  life. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


THE  BOASTFUL  FISH 


A  FLY  flew  upside  down  one  day 
And  perched  upon  the  ceiling. 
"Now,  that  's  a  most  amazing  way 

For  self-respecting  flies  to  play," 
The  goldfish  said,  with  feeling. 


Then  he  proclaimed,  with  fishy  pride: 
"Though  climbing  makes  me  dizzy, 
Still,  I  could  do  it  if  I  tried; 
But  it  is  so  undignified— 

And,   anyhow,    I    'm   busy!" 

]ack  Burroughs. 


THE    LITTLE    SCHOOLMA'AM  :    "NOW,    TOW.SER,    WHEN    I   ASK.   ANNABELLE    A   gUESTIUN,    YOU   MUST   N'T   ANSWERI" 


DAY-DREAMS 

BY  ETHEL  MARJORIE  KNAPP 


Little  children  of  the  air, 
Are  you  really  anywhere? 
If  you  came  to  me  at  night, 
I  should  think  't  were  only  right 
To  believe  you  what  you  seem — 
Just  the  phantoms  of  a  dream. 

But  I  hear  your  tiny  wings 
In  amid  the  buzz  of  things. 
Other  voices  float  away 
In  the  sunshine  of  the  day. 
When  you  come  to  speak  to  me 
Of  the  years  that  are  to  be. 

You  have  flown  on  pinions  fair 
From  the  castles  of  the  air, 
Gently  calling  me  away 


From  the  worries  of  to-day, 
Luring  me,  with  many  a  smile, 
To  the  glorious  after-while, 

To  the  days  when  I  shall  be 
Beautiful,  and  brave,  and  free. 
Glad  and  careless  as  the  wind. 
Peaceful  heart  and  quiet  mind; 
Finding,  everywhere  I  go. 
All  the  things  I  long  to  know. 

So,  from  early  morning  light 
Till  I  go  to  bed  at  night. 
Everything  about  me  rings 
With  these  fairy  fancyings. 
Little  children  of  the  air, 
I  believe  vou  're  evervwhere. 
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STARTING   OFF    FOR   A   HIKE. 


CAMP  LIFE  FOR  BOVS 


BY  RALPH  GRAHAM 


If  you  travel  along  the  country  roads  almost  any- 
where in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or  \ermont, 
you  will  be  sure  to  come  across  a  place  where  a 
narrow  woods  road  leaves  the  main  highway,  and 
there,  guarding  the  entrance  like  a  gate,  you  will 
find  a  huge  sign  with  the  words : 

'•CAMP  FOR  BOYS     PRIVATE  GROUNDS." 

So  many  boys  are  going  to  camp  these  days  — 
they  tell  us  there  were  more  than  fifty  thousand 
last  year— that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  private  owners  are  kept  busy  fitting  up  camps 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  one  on  a 
ranch  out  in  Montana  where  they  follow  the  life 
of  the  western  plains  and  give  the  boys  some  real 
farm  experience.  Another  has  taken  over  the 
outfit  of  a  deserted  lumber-camp  in  Canada,  and 
their  boys  get  some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
trappers  of  the  north  woods,  with  hard  trails, 
packs,  and  glimpses  of  big  game.  There  are  any 
number  of  them  to  be  found  in  Maine,  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire,  especially  in  the  White 
Mountain  region. 

Virtually  every  camp  follows  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram, with  the  general  rule  of  work  and  occupa- 
tions in  the  morning  and  free  play  in  the  after- 
noon. The  camp  day  comes  to  life  in  many  camps 
at  six-forty-five,  with  the  boom  of  the  camp  can- 
non, followed  by  a  sharp  reveille  and  a  barefoot 


race  in  pajamas  to  the  field  for  a  setting-up  drill. 
Then  comes  a  plunge  in  the  lake  and  a  general 
washing  up  and  dressing  for  breakfast.  That 
done,  and  the  blankets  put  out  to  air,  it  is  time  to 
assemble  for  the  flag-raising.  The  honor  of  rais- 
ing the  flag  and  also  touching  ott  the  cannon  are 
rewards  for  having  the  neatest  tents.  Then  all 
hands  pile  into  the  mess-hall,  where,  with  genu- 
ine camp  appetites,  they  '"punish"  a  good  break- 
fast sent  in  from  a  professional  cook. 

Some  fellows  never  get  the  cannon  honors  for 
their  tents,  but  there  is  keen  competition  for  them. 
Every  lad  goes  at  it  right  after  breakfast,  mak- 
ing his  bed  —  army  fashion  —  cleaning  the  lantern, 
straightening  up  the  toilet  articles,  and  clearing 
up  the  premises.  After  that  it  is  often  the  rule, 
and  always  safe  policy,  to  keep  out  until  after  the 
visit  of  the  inspector. 

One  camp  allows  each  boy  to  choose  his  work 
or  occupation  for  two  weeks  at  a  time,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  can  change  if  he  likes.  They 
have  what  they  call  a  "work  squad,"  made  up  of 
those  who  do  things  around  the  grounds  and  ten- 
nis-courts and  go  in  for  carpentry  even  to  the 
extent  of  building  a  new  cabin.  The  little  chores 
are  assigned  to  different  squads,  week  about.  In 
a  camp  down  in  Maine  some  of  the  younger  fry 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  scraps  of 
food  left  over  at  meal-times.     There  was  found 
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to  be  a  reason  for  this.  It  seems  that  as  fast  as 
they  were  dumped  over  the  rocky  shore  the  gulls 
would  come  and  make  way  with  them,  and  the 
boys  had  enjoyed  watching  the  fun.  Making  ice- 
cream for  a  reasonable  cook 
is  another  chore  that  has  its 
advantages. 

There  is  so  much  doing  in 
a  boys'  camp  in  the  morning 
that  a  three-ring  circus  nearly 
describes  it.  This  chap  over 
here  has  a  condition  to  work 
off  in  Latin,  and  he  goes  off 
with  the  tutor  to  the  study- 
hall,  where  he  finds  several 
others  in  the  same  boat.  His 
chum,  who  has  a  bent  for  car- 
pentry, makes  for  the  shop 
and  works  with  all  his  might 
on  a  model  of  an  aeroplane 
which  he  wants  to  see  finished 
before  a  certain  yacht  model  on  the  next  bench. 
"Skinny,"  over  there,  the  one  with  the  freckles, 
who  is  always  bringing  in  frogs  and  turtles  and 
live  snakes,  joins  a  party  starting  oft'  to  make 
some  investigations  into  the  animal  life  of  the 
region.  These  expeditions  are  made  l)y  the 
"Want   To   Know    It"   Club,    whose   membership 


they  have  studied  the  trees  and  plants  and  made 
a  good  collection  of  specimens.  They  have  also 
learned  about  the  rocks  from  a  visiting  geolo- 
gist  from  one  of  the  men's  colleges,  and  about 


nil.  ^w  iM.\iiN(;-ii_o.\  r  and  <  iirri-:  at  a  maim;  (amp. 


is  open  to  any  one  who  can  identify  two  hundred 
natural  objects.  The  members  already  know 
more  about  nature  than  the  average  citv  man,  for 


A    CANOE-TU.TING    CONTEST. 

the  habits  of  snakes  and  small  animals   from  a 
man  from  the  zoo. 

That  big,  overgrown  chap,  who  always  goes  on 
the  hikes,  spends  his  morning  in  the  photography 
shack,  while  the  round-faced  boy  they  call 
"Happy"  sticks  close  to  the  wireless-telegraphy 
outfit,  where  he  is  learning  the  code.     His  aim 

is  to  be  able  to  get 

the  correct  time  and 
the  weather  obser- 
vations from  Ar- 
lington, and  there 
was  once  even  a 
thrilling  possibility 
of  intercepting  a  bit 
of  war  news  from 
Sayville,  for  the 
equipment  is  within 
range  of  that  big 
station. 

Out   on   the   field, 
meanwhile,  coaching 
is  going  on  with  the 
ball-team     and     the 
beginners   in  tennis. 
On  the  lake  it  is  the 
same      thing,      with 
dift'erent       sets      of 
boys    in    turn,    who 
are       working       up 
their  strokes  in  pad- 
dling and  rowing 
There  is  one  thing 
more  which  is  very  popular  in  some  camps — rid- 
ing.    A  dozen  or  so  who  have  ambitions  in  that 
line  are  out  in  the  rin."-  or  on  the  road,  learning- 
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all  they  can  about  horsemanship  from  a  military 
riding-master. 

At  eleven  o'clock  there  is  a  general   round-u]) 
for  swimming.    The  coaches  and  expert  swimmers 


Out     in     deep     water 
arc      practising 


Tin:    WHARF    AND    CANOE-FLEKT    OF   A    SUMMER    CAMI 


lined  up  on  the  raft  and  pier  help  the  fellow  who 
is  working  at  the  over-arm,  the  "crawl,"  or  the 
"spiral,"  or  trying  the  jack-knife  or  hand-stand 


LOOKING    DOWN    THE    CHUTE. 


dive  from  the  spring-board,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  form  a  life-saving  corps  for  general  protec- 


tion. The  beginners  work  along  near  shore  with 
a  separate  coach.  They  soon  get  out  with  the 
rest,  for  every  boy  at  camp  learns  to  swim,  even 
though   he   has   never   tried   the   strokes   before. 

they 
ife-saving 
"stunts,"  diving  to  the  bot- 
tom to  bring  up  an  object 
and  towing  it  toward  shore, 
applying  what  they  have  al- 
ready learned  about  the  holds 
and  breaks  and  the  different 
carries.  Swimming  is  the 
last  thing  on  the  program, 
and  by  this  time,  you  'd  ])et- 
ter  believe,  everybody  is 
ready  for  the  mess-call. 

Competition  for  honors  to 
be  had  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son puts  "punch"  into  the 
sports  and  occupations.  Each 
one  is  in  charge  of  a  leader, 
usually  a  college  man,  who 
understands  boys.  These  big 
lirothers,  who  always  "play 
tlie  game"  and  live  with  the 
lioys  in  the  tents  and  shacks,  often  make  as  much 
of  a  hit  with  the  youngsters  as  the  hero  of  the 
varsity  team  at  college.  One  of  these,  named 
"Pop,"  in  a  New  Hampshire  camp  receives  six 
applications  for  every  place  in  his  shack,  and 
they  keep  on  coming  from  Christmas  time  until 
camp  opens. 

Field  practice  is  held  every  afternoon  after 
the  rest  hour.  Everybody  is  urged  to  play  for 
the  sake  of  the  game,  with  little  thought  of  win- 
ning. You  may  undertake  nearly  everything  in 
athletics,  if  you  like,  and  not  win  anything. 
Every  boy  is  encouraged  to  go  in  for  tennis,  for 
example,  and  show  his  game  through  the  elimi- 
nation tournaments.  Also,  in  baseball,  in  order 
to  give  everybody  an  equal  chance,  some  camps 
have  a  whole  league  of  teams  of  graded  strength. 
Other  camps  have  athletic  meets  and  try-outs 
every  week.  Still  others  have  one  or  two  field- 
days,  sometimes  uniting  with  a  neighboring  camp 
for  intercamp  athletics.  The  events  include  both 
field  and  water  sports,  and  every  one  goes  in  to 
win  points,  whether  for  his  camp,  his  division,  or 
individual  points  for  his  own  record.  The  crowd 
assembles  on  the  field  first,  and  the  affair  starts 
off  with  a  fifty-yard  dash.  The  contestants  are 
evenly  matched,  and  the  crowd  gives  a  wild  cheer 
as  they  touch  the  line  in  a  tie.  They  try  it  over 
again,  and  this  time  a  boy  named  Ted  makes  it 
by  three  inches.  Then  come  the  high  jump,  and 
the  "standing  broad,"  in  which  the  records  made 
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reflect  glory  on  their  camps  as  well  as  on  the 
individual  winners.  Then,  for  amusement,  an 
obstacle-race  is  put  on,  in  which  umbrellas  fig- 
ure largely ;  and  a  potato-race,  with  two  "good 
old  scouts,"  nicknamed  "Ma"'  and  "Fatty,"  in  line. 
The  tennis  singles  are  won  easily  by  the  lad  who 
is  already  marked  for  final  honors,  and  then  the 


every  face  as  six  take  the  water  with  one  splash. 
A  pair  of  strong  arms  forges  ahead  at  first,  with 
the  crawl  stroke,  but  the  owner  forgets  what  the 
swimming-coach  said  about  the  breathing.  An- 
other presses  close,  filling  his  lungs  at  regular 
and  frequent  intervals.  The  first  boy  puts  forth 
more  power,  but  soon  gives  out.  and   the  other 


PAJAMA    CALISTHENICS    IN    THE    MORNING. 


interest  is  transferred  to  the  water.  There  the  glides  ahead  with  an  easy,  comfortable  stroke, 
entries  for  the  swimming  singles  are  already  on  They  turn,  and  the  first  boy  braces  up  again,  and 
the  way  out  to  the  raft.     There  is  a  set  look  on       for  a  while  they  are  neck  and  neck,  with  two 
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Others  gaining.  Then  the  second  shoots  ahead 
and  passes  over  the  line,  and  the  race  is  won. 
A  plunge  follows,  and  the  single  and  double 
canoe-races,  hotly  contested  by  practised  crews. 
Finally,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  crowd  and 
the  sport  of  the  contestants,  there  is  a  canoe- 
tilting  contest.  In  each  canoe  are  two  fighters, 
with  a  paddle  or  pole  thickly  wadded  on  the  end 
—perhaps  a  pillow  is  lashed  to  a  paddle.     One 
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partner  balances  the  canoe,  while  the  other  thrusts 
at  the  enemy.  At  the  signal  they  go  at  it,  heart 
and  soul.  Thrust  meets  thrust,  but  the  partners 
in  the  stern  are  alive  to  every  movement,  and  the 
canoes  are  kept  right  side  up.  Then  they  turn 
for  better  positions,  thrust  at  the  air,  go  off  and 
come  back  again,  hit  with  a  vengeance  one  mo- 
ment, the  next  drive  into  space.  All  at  once  a 
contestant  lurches  forward  to  strike  at  the  enemy, 
only  to  meet  a  returning  blow  from  the  side  — and 
over  goes  the  canoe  !  The  thing  is  fought  to  a 
finish  by  each  canoe  in  turn,  then  every  one  in 
the  crowd  joins  in  a  free-for-all  swim. 

A  field-day  like  this  is  a  good  preliminary  for 
the  big  day  at  the  end,  when  cups  are  awarded 
for  tennis,  baseball,  swimming,  diving,  and  life- 
saving,  and  smaller  trophies  for  individual  rec- 
ords. There  is  a  physical  record  for  each  boy, 
upon  which  improvement  and  skill  are  noted 
from  time  to  time. 


Meanwhile,  another  record  is  being  made 
which  is  not  written  down.  There  is  something 
in  the  spirit  of  the  camp  — the  right  kind  of  a 
camp— that  challenges  a  boy  to  show  what  kind 
of  stuff  he  's  made  of.  Some  boys  are  not  wide- 
awake enough  to  realize  this,  as  was  the  case 
with  a  boy  named  Roy,  who  allowed  himself  to 
become  so  unpopular  that  he  found  it  more  com- 
fortable to  go  home.  Roy's  trouble  was  that  he 
had  always  gone  around  with  only  one  or  two  fel- 
lows at  home,  and  at  camp  he  would  n't  "go  out 
with  the  bunch."  So  he  got  the  name  of  a  snob, 
and  did  n't  seem  anxious  to  change  it.  Camp  is 
no  place  for  a  snob,  and  Roy  soon  found  that  out. 
But  he  learned  his  lesson,  for  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  come  back  and  make  good.   And  he  did. 

There  is  the  coward,  too,  who  makes  an  excuse 
about  permissions  when  he  is  summoned  to  go 
on  a  "snipe  hunt,"  — a  camp  boy  knows  what  that 
means;  the  conceited  fellow,  and  the  lazy  chap, 
who  will  lie  on  the  beach  and  make  jokes  while 
the  others  make  camp  and  cook  the  supper.  What- 
ever his  fault,  such  a  boy  is  usually  safe  in  the 
hands  of  his  fellow-campers  — among  \/hom  cold 
water  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  everything.  "Snipe 
hunts,"  too,  are  sometimes  useful.  But  the  best 
cure  is  found  in  the  friendly,  democratic  spirit 
of  the  camp,  which  is  made  by  the  boys  them- 
selves. When  his  fellow-campers  expect  him  to 
be  a  good  sport,  to  be  cheerful,  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  what  boy  would  not  do  his  best 
to  measure  up  to  the  standard?  A  cup  for  the 
"best  all-round  fellow"  is  one  of  the  trophies 
presented  by  the  camp  to  the  boy  who  is  big  and 
honest  and  "square"  in  his  companionships. 

The  camp-fire  at  night  brings  all  the  camp  to- 
gether and  promotes  good  fellowship.  Some 
camps  have  the  fire-circle  of  the  Woodcraft  In- 
dians, with  the  pow-wows  and  initiations  of  that 
order.  A  camp  in  western  New  Hampshire  makes 
a  great  feature  of  singing  around  the  camp-fire, 
with  mandolins  and  guitars  and  with  solos  from 
the  leaders  and  older  boys.  They  build  up  a  fire 
with  whole  trees  placed  top  downward,  and  while 
the  pile  blazes  and  glows  they  sit  around  it  on  a 
sandy  beach  and  join  in  all  the  good  old  songs 
one  after  another,  from  the  college  songs  such  as 
"Lord  Geoffrey  Amherst"  to  the  old  negro  mel- 
ody "These  Bones  Shall  Rise  Again." 

The  evenings  out  of  doors  are  interrupted  now 
and  then  by  a  circus  or  vaudeville  show,  with 
camp  talent,  or  a  rainy  evening  around  the  fire- 
place, with  college  tales  and  pop-corn  or  marsh- 
mallow-roasts. 

The  first  part  of  every  week  is  given  over  to 
hikes,  so  that  everybody  will  be  in  camp  for  the 
field  sports  at  the  end.    "Hike"  is  a  general  name 
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for  all  trips  where  the  camper  docs  his  own  work. 
Each  hiker  takes  his  share  of  the  food,  packs 
his  knapsack,  and  does  his  part  in  making  camp, 
pitching  tents,  huilding  the  fire,  and  cooking.  As 
some  of  the  hikes  are  over  obscure  trails,  or  no 
trails  at  all,  there  is  a  chance  to  get  in  some  good 
work  in  scouting  and  woodcraft.  The  trips  vary 
from  a  day's  visit  to  a  point  of  interest  in  the 
neighborhood  to  expeditions  of  three  days  or 
more.  In  a  White  Mountain  camp  the  biggest  trip 
is  over  the  Presidential  Range  to  Mount  Wash- 
ington. In  a  Canadian  camp  it  is  a  hike  to  Al- 
gonquin Park.  One  camp  spends  a  week  on  a 
canoe-trip  to  study  the  birds.  In  northern  Wis- 
consin they  tell  of  a  canoe-trip,  with  long  car- 
ries, through  the  Superior  Forest  Reserve  into 
Canada.  The  camps  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
Maine  woods  also  make  the  same  kind  of  trips 
■from  lake  to  lake. 

Xo  doubt  many  of  you  boys  who  read  this  have 
taken  the  trip  to  Mount  Washington.  Starting 
out  from  camp  in  Xew  Hampshire,  or  peHiaps 
Maine  or  Vermont,  your  party  took  the  train  to 
some  point  at  the  foot  and  started  at  once  on  the 
long  climb  in  order  to  reach  the  Madison  Huts  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  before  night.  Or 
the  approach  may  have  been  made  from  a  differ- 
ent point  by  climbing  over  the  Carter  Range  and 
taking  in  \\'ebster  and  Clay.  Many  of  the  ex- 
periences of  that  eventful  trip  have  long  been 
forgotten,  such  as  the  hard,  tough  climb  up  Madi- 


son, the  discouraging  sign-posts  and  empty  can- 
teens and  the  jungle  of  fallen  trees  along  the 
Carter  trail.  P)Ut  there  are  others  that  one  can 
never  forget.  Take,  for  example,  the  panorama 
spread  out  below  you  the  first  time  you  turned  to 
look,  the  jolly  night  with  the  bunch  at  Madison 
Huts,  or  the  hot  supper  with  beefsteak  after  a 
hard  day  on  the  trail.  Perhaps  the  camp  log 
reported  the  passing  of  a  delegation  from  a  girls' 
camp  on  the  trail  downward,  but  you  leave  that 
to  certain  individuals  known  as  Bobby  and  Pete. 

When  it  comes  to  the  last  week  every  one  re- 
mains in  camp.  Those  are  the  big  days  of  field 
and  water  sports,  with  a  banquet  at  the  end  which 
is  the  climax  of  the  summer.  It  is  then  that  the 
trophies  and  prizes  are  awarded,  including  lov- 
ing-cups for  tennis,  walking,  physical  improve- 
ment, nature  work,  fishing,  carpentry,  the  all- 
round  good  fellow,  and  all  the  others.  Amid 
toasts  and  cheers  and  songs  and  the  very  finest 
"eats"  the  chef  can  devise,  the  best  of  comrades 
unite  in  one  last  round-up  before  the  time  comes 
to  say  good-by. 

When  the  winter  snows  begin  to  melt,  the  sea- 
soned camper  takes  out  his  camp  log  and  begins 
to  count  the  days  until  he  can  go  back.  The  long- 
ing is  increased  as  he  pictures  a  certain  person 
called  "Old  Mollie"  doing  the  clog,  another,  called 
"Red,"  trying  to  get  taps  on  his  tin  horn,  or  the 
whole  jolly  crowd  taking  a  cold  plunge  in  the 
lake. 


Copjriglit  by  Karl  Moon. 


THE  HUNTER 


BY  GRACE  PURDIE  MOON 


How  quiet  the  woods !  yet  the  hunter's  trained  ear 
Can  all  through  the  forest  so  many  sounds  hear: 
The  soft  gentle  coo  of  the  wild  doves  at  night ; 
The  padding  of  foxes ;  the  deer's  footstep  light ; 
The  whir  of  the  woodcock  that  rises  in  flight ; 
The  small  chatter  made  by  the  squirrels  in  fright ; 
The  swish  as  the  rabbit  slips  by  through  the  grass ; 
The  murmur  of  leaves  as  the  summer  winds  pass. 
How  quiet  the  woods  !  yet  the  hunter's  trained  ear 
Can  all  through  the  forest  these  tiny  sounds  hear. 
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Chapter  IX 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  CECILY 


"What  con  it  mean  ?"  muttered  Janet.  "What 
does  she  want  of  us  ?"' 

"Why,  it  's  perfectly  plain,"  declared  Marcia. 
"She  has  discovered  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
correspond  with  Cecily,  and  she  's  going  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  — probably  warn  us  that  we 
must  stop  it.     Are  you  — afraid  to  go,  Janet?" 

"Not  I!  Why  should  I  be?  Miss  Benedict 
can't  do  or  say  a  thing  to  harm  us!  But  I  am 
anxious  for  poor  little  Cecily.  I  just  hate  to 
think  we  may  have  brought  trouble  on  her." 

"Oh,  I  wish  now  we  'd  never  suggested  such  a 
thing!"  moaned  Marcia.  "We  've  just  succeeded 
in  making  that  poor  little  thing  miserable,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Well,  we  can  only  remember  that  we  meant  to 
make  her  happy,  and  we  did—ior  a  while,  at 
least,"  comforted  Janet.  "And  what  's  more,  I  'm 
not  going  to  worry  about  it  another  bit  to-night. 
Maybe  it  's  something  entirely  different,  anyway." 

Marcia,  however,  could  not  bring  herself  to 
this  cheerful  view  of  things.  All  night  long  she 
tossed  beside  the  sleeping  Janet,  wondering  and 
wondering  about  what  the  coming  interview 
might  mean,  and  blaming  herself  a  thousand  times 
for  placing  Cecily  in  the  position  of  having  de- 
ceived her  guardian.  When  morning  came  she 
was  pale  and  heavy-eyed,  which  alarmed  her  aunt 
not  a  little. 

"You  ought  not  go  out  this  morning,  Mar- 
cia," remarked  Miss  Minerva,  anxiously.  "The 
sun  is  very  hot,  and  you  look  as  if  you  had  a 
headache." 

"Oh,  no,  I  have  n't,  Aunty !"  cried  Marcia, 
eagerly,  fearful  of  a  hitch  in  their  plans.  "I  did 
n't  sleep  very  well,  but  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air 
will  do  me  good,  I  know."  And  so  Miss  Minerva 
saw  them  go,  without  further  protest. 

They  both  halted  at  the  gate  in  the  brick  wall 
and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  The  hot  morn- 
ing sun  beat  down  upon  them  as  they  stood  there, 
and  passers-by  eyed  them  curiously.  Each  was 
perfectly  certain  that  the  thumping  of  her  heart 
could  be  heard.     And  still  they  stood,  hesitating. 

"You  're  afraid  !"  accused  Janet. 

"I  'm— not!"  protested  Marcia.  "And  I  '11 
prove  it !''  She  raised  her  hand  suddenly— and 
pulled  the  rusty  bell-handle. 


It  seemed  a  long,  long  time  before  there  was 
any  response.  But  at  last  they  heard  the  click  of 
the  opening  front  door  and  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps on  the  path.  This  was  followed  by  the 
creaking  of  a  key  turning  in  the  lock  of  the  gate. 
Janet  gripped  Marcia  by  the  hand,  and  with 
pounding  hearts  they  stood  together,  while  the 
gate  slowly  opened.  In  another  instant,  the  veiled, 
black-gowned  figure  of  Miss  Benedict  stood  be- 
fore them.  She  waited  a  moment,  silent,  appear- 
ing to  look  them  over  critically. 

"Come  in,  if  you  please !''  she  said  at  last, 
very  softly,  and  held  the  gate  open  for  them.  They 
entered  obediently,  and  she  shut  the  gate.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  inside  the  house,  standing 
in  the  dim  hall  with  the  front  door  closed  behind 
them,  that  another  word  was  spoken.  Then  Miss 
Benedict  faced  them  again,  but  she  did  not  re- 
move her  bonnet  or  throw  back  her  veil. 

"I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  this  morning," 
she  began,  "because  I  understand  that  you  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  child  Cecily  Mar- 
owe. 

Cold  chills  ran  up  and  down  their  spines.  It 
had  come  at  last !  "Yes,"  faltered  Janet,  "we — 
we  Iiaz'c  become  acquainted  with  her."  It  was 
not  a  brilliant  reply,  but,  for  the  life  of  her,  she 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say.  They  waited, 
shuddering,  for  what  might  be  coming  next. 

"So  she  has  told  me,"  went  on  Miss  Benedict. 
"I  also  understand  that  lately  you  have  been 
dropping  notes  to  her  into  the  garden  — at  night." 

Janet  noticed,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  trepida- 
tion, how  wonderfully  sweet  and  soft  and  har- 
monious the  voice  was. 

"Yes,"  replied  Marcia,  very  low,  "we  have." 
The  worst  was  out— now  let  the  blow  fall !  They 
braced  themselves  to  receive  it. 

"Cecily  is  ill  !"  said  Miss  Benedict,  abruptly. 

They  each  uttered  a  startled  little  "Oh  !" 

"She  has  not  been  at  all  well  for  over  a  week," 
the  lovely  voice  continued.  "I  am  very  much 
worried  about  her." 

Janet  and  Marcia  glanced  into  each  other's  eyes 
in  astonishment.  Cecily  ill  — and  Miss  Benedict 
actually  caring  about  it !  Here  were  surprises 
indeed ! 

"Oh,  I  hope  it  's  nothing  serious  !"  exclaimed 
Marcia,  anxiously. 

"I  hope  it  is  not— and  I  think  it  is  probably 
only  the  hot  weather  and  — and  want  of  exercise." 
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Miss  Benedict  hesitated  a  little  over  the  last. 
"She  has  been  so— poorly,  and  has— has  evidently 
been  so  anxious  to  — to  see  you,  that  I  thought 
I  would  — surprise  her  by  asking  you  to  come  and 
—visit  her  a  while."  It  was  plainly  a  struggle  for 
Miss  Benedict  to  make  this  seem  the  natural,  nor- 
mal thing  to  do.  "Will  you— come  up  to  her 
room  ?" 

The  girls  were  almost  too  stunned  at  the  turn 
events  had  taken  to  reply.  "Why— we  'd  be  glad 
to,"  faltered  Marcia,  at  last. 

"Then,  if  you  will  follow  me  —  "  Miss  Bene- 
dict led  the  way,  through  the  dark  halls  and  up 
three  pairs  of  stairs.  At  the  door  of  a  room  on 
the  fourth  floor  she  paused,  knocked,  and  then 
entered.  They  followed,  dimly  perceiving  a  little 
form  in  the  bed,  for  the  shutters,  of  course,  were 
closed.  As  they  entered  after  Miss  Benedict 
Cecily  sprang  to  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  cry  of 
mingled  wonder,  consternation,  and  joy.  She, 
too,  glanced  uncertainly  at  Miss  Benedict. 

"I  have  asked  your  friends  to  come  and  — and 
see  you  for  a  while,"  she  explained  hesitatingly 
to  the  bewildered  child.  "Perhaps  it  will  make 
you  — feel  better."  Then  she  turned  abruptly  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  after  her. 

For  a  moment  they  stared  at  one  another. 

"Cecily !"  cried  Janet,  at  length,  "what  docs 
this  all  mean,  anyway?" 

"I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  seeing  you 
—  here  !"  faltered  the  invalid. 

"What  made  her  do  it  ?"  demanded  Marcia. 
"We  found  a  note  from  her  tied  to  our  string. 
How  did  she  know  about  it  ?" 

Cecily  seemed  to  shrink  back  at  this  piece  of 
news.  "I  told  her,  myself,"  she  said.  "I  was 
very  sick  one  night — I  think  I  had  a  fever.  My 
head  was  so  hot  and  ached  so.  And  she  was  — 
oh  !  so  good  to  me  !  I  could  hardly  believe  it ! 
She  bathed  my  head,  and  sat  by  me,  and  put  her 
cool  hands  on  my  forehead.  It  really  seemed  as 
if  she  — cared  !  And  I  felt  so  ashamed  to  think 
I  'd  — disol)eyed  her  that  I  just  told  her  right  out 
all  about  it— how  lonely  I  'd  Ijeen,  and  how  good 
you  were  to  me,  and  how  I  'd  enjoyed  hearing 
from  you." 

"And  what  did  she  say?"  breathed  Marcia,  in 
an  awe-struck  whisper. 

"Not  a  word  except,  'Never  mind  now,  little 
girl !'  And  she  never  said  a  thing  more  about  it. 
I  did  n't  dream  that  she  'd  ever  do  such  a  thing 
as  send  for  you  to  come  and  see  me  !" 

They  marveled  over  it  all  a  moment  in  silence. 
Then  Marcia  burst  out :  "Oh,  Cecily,  we  've  been 
so  worried  about  you  !  We  could  n't  think  why 
you  did  n't  even  take  the  letters  any  more.  Have 
you  been  very  ill  ?" 


•  "Why,  I  don't  know— I  just  feel  horrid  most 
of  the  time.  My  head  aches  a  lot,  and  every  once 
in  a  while  I  'm  awfully  cold,  and  then  I  seem  to 
be  burning  up—" 

"Why,  I  believe  you  must  have  malaria  !"  inter- 
rupted Marcia.  "That  "s  what  Aunt  Minerva  has 
sometimes.  You  ought  to  go  out  more,  and  have 
fresh  air  and  — sunshine— "  She  stopped  sud- 
denly, remembering  the  conditions.  "But  any- 
way, it  is  n't  serious,"  she  hurried  on,  after  an 
embarrassed  pause.  "And  you  ought  to  have 
some  quinine.  I  wonder  if  Miss  Benedict  would 
let  us  get  it  for  you.  I  "11  ask  her,  later."  Then 
they  hurried  on  to  tell  her  how  they  had  contin- 
ued to  send  down  a  note  every  night,  hoping  that 
she  would  get  it,  and  how  they  had  feared  that 
she  might  have  gone  away. 

And  Cecily,  in  return,  told  them  how  she  had 
enjoyed  the  notes  and  gifts,  but  how  guilty  she 
had  always  felt  about  receiving  them,  especially 
when  she  had  answered  them. 

"And  I  finished  embroidering  the  boudoir-cap." 
she  ended,  "and  — and  I  gave  it  to  Miss  Benedict." 

"You  didf"  they  both  gasped. 

"Oh,  I  liopc  you  don't  mind  !"  exclaimed  Cecily, 
hastily;  "but  — but  I  felt  as  if  I  wanted  to  do 
something  for  her.  She— I  — I  think  I  'm  getting 
to  like  her  — more  and  more." 

"What  did  she  say?"  asked  Marcia.  "Was  she 
pleased?  I  can't  imagine  her  wearing  such  a 
thing." 

"She  looked  at  it  and  then  at  me— very 
strangely  for  a  minute.  Then  she  said :  'Thank 
you,  child.  I  — I  never  wear  such  things,  but  I  '11 
keep  it  — for  your  sake!'" 

"Is  n't  that  queer !"  exclaimed  Janet.  "You 
thought  she  cared  nothing  about  you  !" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Cecily;  "but  lately— I  'm  not  so 
sure." 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  the  girls  glanced 
curiously  about  the  darkened  room,  trying  to 
realize  that  they  were  actually  inside  the  mysteri- 
ous house  at  last.  It  was  a  large,  square  room, 
furnished  with  heavy  chairs  and  an  old-fashioned 
bureau  and  bed.  Every  shutter  was  fastened  and 
the  slats  tightly  closed.  Only  the  dimmest  day- 
light filtered  in.  The  effect  was  gloomy  and  de- 
pressing to  the  last  degree.  They  wondered  how 
Cecily  had  stood  it  so  long. 

"I  'm  going  to  ask  Miss  Benedict  if  we  can't 
open  these  shutters,"  cried  Janet,  suddenly.  "I 
should  think  you  'd  die  of  this  gloom.  It  's  really 
bad  for  you,  Cecily !" 

"Oh,  don't !"  exclaimed  Cecily,  in  consterna- 
tion. "I  asked  her  once,  when  I  first  came,  and  she 
did  n't  like  it  at  all  !  She  said  no,  she  preferred 
to  have  them  shut,  and  T  must  not  touch  them." 
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"I  don't  care !'"  went  on  Janet,  ruthlessly.  "You 
were  n't  sick  then.  I  'm  sure  she  "d  let  you  now  !" 
And,  true  to  her  word,  she  turned  to  Miss  Bene- 
dict, who  entered  at  this  moment,  still  bonneted 
and  veiled. 

"I  believe  Cecily  has  malaria.  Miss  Benedict," 
she  began  bravely,  but  with  inward  trepidation. 


Cecily  gave  a  delighted  cry,  "Oh,  how  lovely  it 
is  to  see  the  sun  again  !"  But  Miss  Benedict, 
with  an  abrupt  exclamation,  retreated  hastily 
from  the  room. 

The  girls  stayed  a  few  moments  more,  chatting, 
'i'hen  they  wisely  suggested  that  perhaps  they  had 
better  go,  and  not  tire  Cecily  by  too  long  a  call. 


I  'il    GOING    TO    ASk    MISS    BENEDICT    IF    WE    C,\N    1    UI'EN    THESE    illUTTEKS,      CKIEU   JANET,    SLUUENLV. 


"Oh,  do  you  think  so?  Is  it  serious?"  The 
melodious  voice  sounded  startled  and  concerned. 

"I  don't  think  it  's  so  serious,"  Janet  contin- 
ued, "but  she  'd  probably  get  over  it  quicker  if 
she  had  a  lot  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Could 
n't  she  have  the  shutters  open?  It  would  do  her 
lots  of  good.'' 

Cecily  and  Marcia  trembled  at  Janet's  temerity 
and  watched  Miss  Benedict  with  bated  breath. 
But  instead  of  being  annoyed,  she  only  seemed 
surprised  and  relieved. 

"Why,  do  you  think  so?"  she  queried.  "Then 
—  surely  they  may  be  opened.  I  — I  do  not  like 
the— the  glare  of  so  much  daylight  myself,  but 
Cecily  may  have  it  here,  if  she  chooses."  And  fol- 
lowing up  her  words,  she  pushed  open  one  of  the 
shutters.  A  broad  shaft  of  sunlight  streamed  in, 
and,  blinking  from  the  previous  gloom,  Janet  and 
Marcia  threw  open  the  others. 


Hearing  Miss  Benedict's  footstep  in  the  hall  be- 
low, they  took  their  leave,  promising  to  come 
again,  as  soon  as  it  seemed  best.  On  the  landing 
of  the  stairway  they  found  the  black-veiled  figure 
apparently  waiting  for  them. 

Now,  during  all  the  strange  little  interview,  a 
curious  impression  had  been  growing  upon  Janet, 
strengthened  by  every  word  Miss  Benedict  had 
uttered— an  impression  that  here  was  no  grim, 
forbidding  jailor,  such  as  they  had  imagined  the 
mistress  of  "Benedict's  Folly"  to  be.  Instead,  they 
had  encountered  a  gentle,  almost  winning,  little 
person,  worried  about  the  illness  of  the  child  in 
her  care  and  plainly"  anxious  to  do  everything 
suggested  to  make  her  more  comfortable.  Janet 
suddenly  resolved  on  a  bold  move. 

"Cecily  is  so  lonely,"  she  began,  turning  to 
Miss  Benedict.  "Don't  you  think  it  would  do 
her  lots  of  good  to  come  in  and  visit  us  once  in 
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a  while?  Marcia's  aunt  would  be  so  glad  to  see 
her.    As  soon  as  she  is  a  little  better,  can't  she—" 

"Xo,"  interrupted  Miss  Benedict,  her  little  fig- 
ure suddenly  stiffening  and  a  determined  note 
creeping  into  her  soft  voice.  "I  am  sorry.  Cecily 
cannot  make  visits.    It  is  out  of  the  question  !" 

It  was  like  striking  a  hidden  rock  in  a  smooth, 
beautiful  sheet  of  water.  And  her  words  admit- 
ted of  no  argument.  Janet  and  Marcia  followed 
her  meekly  and  in  silence  down  to  the  front  door. 
Here,  in  an  uncertain  pause,  Marcia  made  one 
further  suggestion. 

''May  we  bring  Cecily  some  quinine?''  she  ven- 
tured. "If  she  has  malaria,  she  ought  to  have 
that.     We  have  lots  of  it  at  home.'' 

"It  would  be  very  kind  of  you,"  replied  Miss 
Benedict,  in  an  entirely  different  tone.  "Come 
to-morrow  and  see  her  again  — if  your  aunt  will 
permit  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  explain 
to  her—"  and  here  her  manner  became  confused 
—  "that— I  — er— do  not  make  calls  or  — or  receive 
them,  but  this  is  just— just  for  the  sake  of  the 
child."  It  was  plain  to  the  girls  that  this  admis- 
sion was  wrung  from  her  only  by  a  great  effort. 
She  opened  the  front  door  and  followed  them  to 
the  gate.  When  she  had  unlocked  it,  Marcia 
turned  to  her  impulsively. 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  letting  us  come !  We 
are  very,  very  fond  of  Cecily.  She  is  such  a 
dear,  and  we  've  been  terribly  worried  about  her. 
As  a  relative,  I  "m  afraid  you  have  been  still 
more  anxious." 

The  black  figure  started.  "She  is  no  relative  of 
mine  !"  came  abruptly  from  behind  the  veil. 

"Oh,  I  beg  yoiir  pardon,  I  should  say— friend," 
stuttered  Marcia,  embarrassed,  "or— or  the 
daughter  of  a  friend,  perhaps." 

"She  is  not,''  Mies  Benedict  contradicted,  in  a 
strange,  flat  tone,  as  if  repeating  a  lesson.  "I  do 
not  know  who  she  is— nor  why  she  is  here  !" 

Chapter  X 

THE   FILIGREE   BRACELET 

Aunt  Minerva  took  off  her  silver-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, wiped  them  excitedly,  and  put  them  on 
again. 

"And  she  said  she  did  n't  know  who  the  child 
was  or  why  she  was  there?  Well  — I  — never  !" 
she  exclaimed,  adjusting  them  all  awry. 

Marcia  had  decided  to  tell  her  aunt  all  about 
it.  And  Janet  had  agreed  with  her  that  since 
Miss  Benedict  had  spoken  as  she  did.  there  could 
be  no  further  occasion  for  secrecy.  So  that  night 
they  gave  her  an  entire  history  of  the  affair,  and 
found  her  a  willing  listener,  interested  and  sym- 
pathetic  beyond   their   wildest   expectations. 


"Why,  Aunty,  I  did  n't  suppose  you  'd  care 
much  about  it!"  exclaimed  Marcia,  in  surprise. 
"And  here  you  are,  nearly  as  excited  over  it  as 
we  've  been." 

"Why,  who  would  not  be?"  said  Miss  IMinerva. 
"It  's  precisely  like  a  mystery  in  a  book.  I  was 
n't  interested  in  the  old  place  at  first,  because  I 
was  too  busy  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  people  living 
there  were  such  slack  housekeepers.  I  have  n't 
any  sympathy  with  that.  But  what  could  she 
mean  by  that  last  remark?  Xot  know  who  the 
child  is  — or  why  she  's  there  !  It  's  absurd !  I 
can't  believe  it !'' 

"\\'ell,  that  's  what  she  said.'"  asserted  Marcia, 
again.  "And  if  any  one  ever  heard  of  a  bigger 
mystery,  I  'd  like  to  know  about  it !" 

Miss  IVIinerva  took  up  her  mending  again. 
"Then  I  don't  see  why  she  keeps  the  girl,"  she 
commented. 

"She  keeps  her,  /  think,  because  she  's  getting 
sort  of  fond  of  her,"  reasoned  Janet.  "You  can 
easily  see  that.  Cecily  said  she  was  very  good 
to  her  the  night  she  was  so  ill.  And  then,  too,  it 
must  have  been  a  hard  pull  for  her  to  go  so  far 
as  to  send  for  us  to  come  in  just  because  it  might 
please  Cecily." 

"W^e  must  see  that  the  child  has  the  quinine, 
and  it  would  n't  hurt  her  to  have  a  glass  or  two 
of  currant  jelly.  Don't  forget  them  when  you 
go  in  to-morrow,"  Miss  ]\Iinerva  reminded  them. 
"1  'd  like  to  have  her  here  and  nurse  her  myself 
and  feed  her  up  a  bit.  And  that  's  another 
strange  thing— why  should  that  woman"  (Aliss 
Minerva  invariably  alluded  to  Aliss  Benedict  as 
"that  woman")  "allow  you  to  go  in  and  visit  the 
child,  yet  forbid  her  to  visit  you?" 

"Don't  ask  us  why,"  laughed  Marcia.  "We  're 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  any  one  else.  \\'hat  / 
want  to  know  is  why  did  ]\Iiss  Benedict  allow 
Cecily  to  open  her  shutters  to-day  when  she  re- 
fused her  a  while  ago.  And  why  does  n't  she 
open  them  over  all  the  rest  of  the  house  ?" 

"Well,  what  /  want  to  know,"  added  Janet,  "is 
why  Cecily's  mother  should  have  sent  her  over 
here  to  the  Benedicts'  at  all,  when  nobody  knew 
her  or  claimed  her.  Whatever  made  her  think 
of  such  a  thing?'' 

"There  are  several  explanations  that  might  suit 
such  a  case,"  mused  Miss  Minerva.  "Mrs.  Mar- 
lowe might  have  been  a  married  sister,  or  some 
more  distant  relative,  who  —  " 

"Then  would  n't  Miss  Benedict  know  about  it 
—or  at  least  suspect  some  such  connection?"'  in- 
terrupted Marcia. 

"That  's  true,"  acknowledged  her  aunt.  "There 
must  be  some  other  explanation.  JVhat  a  puz- 
zle !" 
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"What 's  more,"  added  Janet,  "I  remember  that 
Cecily  told  us  this:  when  she  first  came,  Miss 
Benedict  questioned  her  all  about  herself— where 
she  came  from,  and  all  that.  And  after  Cecily 
had  told  her  she  never  said  a  w'ord,  but  just 
walked  away,  shaking  her  head." 

Miss  Minerva's  mind  suddenly  took  a  new  turn. 
"Did  n't  you  say  the  child  sent  you  a  couple  of 
gifts— little  trinkets  — not  long  ago?  I  'd  like  to 
see  them." 

"We  've  never  worn  them."  said  Marcia.  "It 
just  seemed  as  if  we  could  n't  — she  ought  not  to 
have  given  them  away.  And  yet— I  know  ju.st 
how  she  felt  — she  wanted  to  do  something !  I  '11 
get  them."  She  brought  the  box  and  laid  it  in  her 
aunt's  lap. 

Miss  Minerva  examined  the  coral  pendant  first. 
"The  dear  little  thing!"  she  murmured.  "She 
must  think  a  lot  of  you  to  have  parted  with  this  !" 
Then  she  laid  it  down  and  took  up  the  bracelet. 
"Gracious !"  she  exclaimed  immediately,  letting  it 
fall  and  then  picking  it  up  again.  "Am  I  going 
crazy,  or  are  my  eyes  deceiving  me  ?"  She  turned 
it  over  and  over. 

"What  's  the  matter?"  cried  both  girls  at  once. 

"Matter?"  cried  Miss  Minerva.  "Why,  just  this  : 
that  bracelet  is  exactly  like  one  I  've  had  put 
away  for  years !''  The  girls  stared  at  her  in- 
credulously. "I  '11  get  it  this  minute  and  prove 
it !"    And  she  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

While  she  was  gone  they  examined  the  brace- 
let more  closely  than  they  had  yet  done.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  thin  rims  of  silver,  joined  by  silver 
filigree-work,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Here 
and  there,  at  intervals  in  the  filigree,  and  forming 
part  of  the  pattern,  were  several  strange  charac- 
ters, looking,  as  Marcia  declared,  like  those  on 
the  receipt  from  a  Chinese  laundry.  The  work- 
manship was  unusually  delicate  and  beautiful. 

In  five  minutes  Miss  Minerva  was  back,  flushed 
and  disheveled,  from  a  hunt  through  several 
bureau-drawers  and  boxes. 

"I  could  n't  find  it  at  first,"  she  panted.  "In 
Northam  I  used  to  be  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  any- 
thing I  wanted,  at  an  instant's  notice,  but  in  this 
apartment !"  She  heaved  a  resigned  sigh  and 
laid  something  beside  the  bracelet  on  the  table. 

It  was  the  exact  duplicate— in  every  last  detail ! 
Even  the  complicated  characters  were  identical ! 
The  three  stared  at  the  trinkets  in  an  expressive 
silence.  Not  for  a  moment  could  it  be  doubted 
that  these  two  bracelets  were  once  a  pair.  They 
were  so  unusual  that  it  was  impossible  there  could 
Ije  others  like  them.  This  astonishing  fact  was 
patent  to  them  all. 

"Aunt  Minerva,  where  did  you  get  yours?" 
breathed  Marcia,  at  last. 


"Why,  that  's  easily  explained,"  answered  Miss 
Brett.  "Your  father  brought  it  to  me  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  after  one  of  his  voyages.  He 
said  that  a  Chinese  sailor  in  Hong-Kong  had  of- 
fered to  sell  it  to  him  for  a  small  sum,  and  seeing 
it  was  a  rather  unique  little  trinket,  he  bought 
it  and  brought  it  home  to  me.  I  never  wear  such 
things,  however.  Jewelry  never  did  appeal  to 
me,  and  bracelets,  particularly,  always  seemed  a 
nuisance.  So  I  put  it  away  intending  to  give  it  to 
you  some  day,  Marcia.  And  after  a  while  I  actu- 
ally forgot  all  about  it  — till  to-night  !" 

Janet  sat  up  very  straight.  "There  's  just  one 
thing  I  'd  give  my  head  to  know  — this  minute  ! 
IVhere  did  Cecily  get  her  bracelet?" 

"Well,  that  you  can  easily  find  out— but  I  "m 
afraid  you  '11  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing!"  laughed  Marcia. 

"There  's  something  very  strange  about  this," 
marveled  Miss  Minerva,  turning  the  two  trinkets 
over  and  over.  "Actually,  I  can't  hardly  tell  now 
which  is  mine  and  which  hers,  except  that  mine 
is  a  little  more  tarnished  from  having  been  laid 
away.  Your  father  said,  when  he  gave  me  mine,- 
that  he  'd  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  any  of 
those  foreign  jewelry-shops  and  that  was  why 
he  'd  been  specially  attracted  to  it." 

"Aunty,"  said  Marcia,  suddenly,  "where  do  you 
suppose  that  sailor  got  it  ?" 

"Your  father  said,"  replied  Miss  Minerva,  "that 
he  'd  probably  stolen  it.  or  somebody  else  had. 
It  may  have  passed  through  dozens  of  hands  after 
it  was  taken  from  the  original  owner.  You  never 
can  tell  about  such  things  in  the  East,  and  it  's 
useless  to  inquire." 

Again  they  all  stared  hard  at  the  two  silver 
trinkets,  lying  side  by  side  on  the  table. 

"And  these  two  bracelets  once  belonged  to  the 
same  person."  murmured  Marcia.  at  last ;  "per- 
haps to  some  one  connected  with  Cecily.  And  to 
think  they  should  have  drifted  half-way  around 
the  world  to  find  themselves  side  by  side  again  in 
busy,  practical  New  York !" 

Chapter  XI 

THE  LIFTED  VEIL 

Next  morning  Marcia  and  Janet  sallied  forth  to 
make  their  promised  visit  to  Cecily.  They  were 
armed  with  a  box  of  quinine  pills,  two  glasses  of 
currant  jelly,  a  new  magazine,  Marcia's  violin  in 
its  case,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  two  filigree 
bracelets.  And  they  were  literally  bursting  with 
news  and  excitement. 

Miss  Benedict  opened  the  gate  for  them  as  be- 
fore, and  to  their  inquiries  replied  that  Cecily 
seemed  a  little  better.-  If  she  noticed  the  sup- 
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pressed  excitement  in  their  manner,  she  did  not 
comment  upon  it,  but  only  led  the  way  to  Cecily's 
room  without  further  words.  She  was  bonneted 
and  veiled  as  usual.  At  the  door  she  left  them, 
saying  she  would  not  go  in. 

"Cecily,  Cecily!"  cried  Marcia,  immediately; 
"we  have  news— such  strange  news  for  you  !" 
Cecily  was  at  once  all  eagerness  and  animation. 

■"Oh,  tell  me,  quickly !''  she  exclaimed,  sitting 
up  in  the  bed.  "I  feel  so  much  better.  I  'm  going 
to  get  up  to-day.  But  how  can  you  have  any  news 
—about  me?" 

"Cecily,''  said  Janet,  sitting  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  "have  you  been  thinking,  all  this  time, 
that  Miss  Benedict  knew  everything  about  you, 
and  why  you  came  here,  and  all  that  ?" 

"Why,  of  course  !"  cried  Cecily,  opening  her 
blue  eyes  wide.  "She  has  never  explained  it  to 
me,  and  she  's  so  — so  queer  that  I  never  liked  to 
ask  her.    But  I  always  thought  she  knew.'" 

"Well,  she  does  n't  — not  a  thing,  apparently," 
replied  Janet,  and  then  repeated  to  her  all  the 
strange  conversation  at  the  gate  on  the  day  be- 
fore. 

When  she  had  finished,  Cecily  sat  as  if  stunned 
—quiet  and  rigid  and  staring  out  of  the  window. 
So  much  had  it  appeared  to  affect  her  that  Janet 
was  suddenly  sorry  she  had  said  a  word  about  it. 

"Then— what  does  it  all  mean?"'  murmured 
Cecily,  at  last.  "I  'm  here  where  I  've  no  right  to 
be.  Nobody  knows  me— or  wants  me.  How  did 
it  all  happen?  Don't  I  belong  to  anybody f"  She 
looked  so  bewildered,  so  frightened,  so  unhappy, 
that  Janet  and  Marcia  both  put  their  arms  about 
her. 

"It  's  all  right,  Cecily;  it  's  sure  to  be. all  right- 
in  the  end.  IVe  would  love  you  and  want  you  if 
nobody  else  did.  And  I  'm  sure  Miss  Benedict 
must  care  for  you  too.  She  really  acts  so.  But 
the  question  is,  how  did  you  ever  come  to  be  sent 
here  at  all  ?  Did  n't  your  mother  ever  say  any- 
thing to  you  about  this  place  or  any  of  the  peo- 
ple over  here?" 

"No,"  said  Cecily,  in  a  hushed  voice.  It  was 
evident  from  her  manner  that  her  grief  over  the 
loss  of  her  mother  was  very  keen,  and  she  had 
only  once  voluntarily  referred  to  it  or  to  any- 
thing connected  with  it. 

"My  mother  never,  never  mentioned  the  name 
of  Benedict  to  me,  — I  never  heard  of  it  before." 

"But  could  n't  Miss  Benedict  possibly  have  been 
some  connection— some  distant  connection  that 
she  never  thought  of  or  mentioned?"  persisted 
]\larcia. 

"Xo— my  mother's  people  were  all  English,"  de- 
clared Cecily,  "and  they  were  all  dead.  We  had 
no  relatives  living." 


"Well,  your  father,  then  ?"  supplemented  Janet. 
"What  about  him?" 

"I  never  knew  him  to  remember  him.  Mother 
said  he  died  when  I  was  a  baby  a  year  or  two 
old.     He  had  n't  any  relatives,  either." 

"Well,  here  's  something  else  we  have  to  tell 
you,    and   it    's   the    strangest   thing   yet,"   began 


"l.N    THE    .SUDDEN    LIGHT   OF   THE    OPEN 
DOOR    SHE    STOOD   REVEALED." 

Janet.  "Can  you  tell  us  where  you  got  that 
bracelet,  Cecily,— the  one  you  were  so  lovely  as 
to  send  to  us?" 

"Why,  I  always  had  it,"  answered  Cecily. 
"Even  when  I  was  a  tiny  little  girl  and  it  was 
much  too  big  for  me,  it  seemed  to  be  mine. 
Mother  kept  it  in  a  box,  but  she  let  me  play  with 
it  once  in  a  while.  Then  when  I  was  older  and 
it  fitted  me  better,  she  let  me  wear  it.  I  think 
she  said  my  father  gave  it  to  me.  I  don't  re- 
member   very    clearly.      I    don't    believe    I    ever 
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thought  much  ahout  it,  ahhou,s:h  I  reaHzed  it  was 
rather  unusual.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"Did  she  ever  say  it  had  a  male  -thai  there 
was  a  pair  of  them?"  questioned  Marcia. 

"Oh,  no  !  I  'm  sure  she  never  said  anythins^ 
about  another." 

"What  do  you  think  of  this,  then?"  Marcia 
drew  the  two  bracelets  out  of  her  bag,  and  laid 
them  side  by  side  on  the  bed. 

"Why,  how  very,  very  queer!"  cried  Cecily,  in- 
credulously.     "Where    did  you    get   the   other?" 

Marcia  outlined  its  history.  "You  see,  there 
is  n't  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  there  was  once  a 
pair  of  them,"  she  ended,  "and  that  they  both  be- 
longed to  the  same  person.  Now  who  could  that 
person  be?'' 

"It  must  have  been  some  one  connected  with 
you,  Cecily,"  added  Janet.  "Everything  points 
that  way.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain:  if  we  could 
find  out  the  truth  about  these  two  bracelets,  T 
believe  we  'd  find  out  about  Cecily,  too  — why  she 
is  here  and  the  whole  mystery !" 

All  three  were  very  silent  for  a  moment,  con- 
sidering. 

"T  know  one  thing,"  ventured  Marcia,  at  length. 
"Cecily,  you  must  not  give  this  bracelet  away. 
It  was  dear  and  sweet  of  you  to  think  of  it  in  the 
first  place— and  we  '11  keep  the  little  coral  pend- 
ant for  both  of  us  if  you  like.  But  the  bracelet 
is  something  that  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  you 
yet,  and  you  ought  to  have  it.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me,  Janet  ?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  added  Janet,  heartily;  "and 
what  's  more,  I  've  thought  of  something  else. 
When  Captain  Brett  comes  home  next  time,  he 
■)nav  be  able  to  tell  us  something  more  about  the 
other  bracelet.  When  do  you  expect  him, 
Marcia?" 

"Not  for  two  or  three  months."  replied  Marcia, 
ruefully.  "I  'd  give  anything  if  it  could  only  be 
sooner.  It  seems  as  if  we  ncirr  could  wait  that 
long!" 

"Well,  let  's  not  think  of  it  just  now,"  com- 
forted Janet.  "I  don't  suppose  we  can  find  out 
anything  till   he   does  come,   so  there   's  no   use 


fretting.  How  would  you  like  to  hear  some 
music,  Cecily?     Marcia  's  brought  her  violin." 

"How  good  of  you  !  "  cried  Cecily,  an  almost 
l)athetic  eagerness  in  her  voice.  "It  will  be  won- 
derful to  hear  it  near  by!'' 

So  Marcia  opened  the  case  and  took  out  the  in- 
strument, tuned  it,  tucked  it  lovingly  under  her 
chin,  and  slipped  into  a  rollicking  Hungarian 
dance  by  Brahms,  while  her  little  audience  lis- 
tened S])elll)Ound. 

"Oh,  something  else,  please !"  sighed  Cecily, 
blissfully,  when  it  was  ended.  And  Marcia, 
changing  the  theme,  gave  them  the  lullaby  from 
"Jocelyn,"'  and  after  that  Beethoven's  Minuet 
in  G. 

"Just  one  more,"  begged  Cecily;  "that  is  — if 
you  're  not  too  tired.   The  one  I  — I  like  so  much  !" 

"I  know  — the  'Triiumerei,'  "  nodded  Marcia, 
and  once  more  laid  her  bow  across  the  strings. 

When  the  last  note  had  died  away,  they  were 
all  suddenly  startled  by  a  strange  sound  just  out- 
side the  door  — a  sound  that  was  partly  a  sob  and 
partly  a  half-stifled  exclamation. 

Before  .she  quite  realized  what  she  was  doing, 
Janet,  who  ha])pened  to  be  sitting  near  the  door, 
s])rang  u]i  and  threw  it  open. 

In  the  hall  outside  stood  Miss  Benedict,  her 
hands  clas])ed  tensely  in  front  of  her.  But, 
strangest  of  all,  her  veil  was  thrown  back  from 
her  face,  "and  in  the  sudden  light  of  the  open 
door  she  stood  revealed  !  In  an  instant  they  real- 
ized that  Cecily  had  not  exaggerated  the  beauty 
of  her  singularly  lovely  face.  .She  plainly  had 
been  listening,  captivated,  to  the  music  within  the 
room,  and  something  about  it  must  have  stirred 
her  strangely. 

All  this  they  noticed  in  the  fraction  of  a  mo- 
ment, for,  as  she  saw  them,  she  pulled  down  her 
veil  with  a  hasty  movement,  murmuring  some- 
thing about  having  heard  music  and  coming  to  see 
what  it  was. 

But  she  did  not  pull  it  down  quickly  enough  to 
hide  one  fact  from  the  gaze  of  the  two  girls— 
that  her  beautiful  gray  eyes  were  brimming  with 
tears ! 


(  To  l>e  conthtiieJ. ) 


JUVENILE  PUDDING 


When  Mamma  makes  the  pudding, 
She  takes  a  bowl  of  rice. 

Then  adds  a  cup  of  raisins. 
And  then  a  bit  of  spice. 


If  only  once  dear  Mamma 

Would  follow  my  advice 
And  take  a  quart  of  raisins 

To  sev'ral  grains  of  rice  I 

Alice  Crozvell  Hoffman. 


OUR  UNDERSEA  FIGHTERS 

BY  COMMANDER  ORTON  P.  JACKSON,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
CAPTAIN  FRANK  E.   EVANS,  U.  S.  M.  C. 


Of  all  the  craft  that  make  up  the  fleet,  from  the 
grim  dreadnought  and  its  powerful  fourteen- 
inch  monsters  to  the  fussy  steam-launch  and  its 
one-pounder  gun  in  the  bow,  there  is  none  that 
should  have  the  same  interest  for  the  American 
boy  as  the  submarine.  Among  the  units  of  the 
fleet  it  is  the  one  distinctively  American  product 
of  inventive  genius.  It  was  an  American,  Robert 
Fulton,  then  living  in  France,  in  1800,  who  de- 
signed the  first  submarine.    It  was  another  Amer- 


of  27,000  tons  is  an  easy  victim  to  the  submarine 
of  one-fiftieth  her  tonnage  when  the  submarine 
takes  her  unawares. 

It  remained  for  the  European  War,  more  than 
a  century  after  Fulton's  design,  to  vindicate  the 
prophecies  that  the  submarine  would  play  a  great 
part  in  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  seas. 
The  war  stripped  the  submarine  of  much  of  its 
mystery,  for  every  American  boy  now  knows 
something  of  the  part  it  plays  in  naval  warfare. 
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lean  citizen,  John  P.  Holland,  who  built  the  first 
submarine  that  met  its  tests  successfully,  carry- 
ing within  its  steel  skin  practically  all  of  the 
principles  of  the  modern  submarine.  As  far  back 
as  the  sixteenth  century  men  dreamed  of  a  boat 
that  could  travel  beneath  the  seas,  just  as  men 
dreamed  of  a  craft  that  could  sail  through  the 
skies  with  the  freedom  of  a  great  bird.  Not 
until  the  two  Americans,  Fulton  and  Holland, 
made  their  practical  contributions  to  this  end  did 
the  submarine  of  to-day  emerge  from  the  realm 
of  visions  to  its  grim  power.  Jules  Verne,  in  his 
remarkable -romance,  ''Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
under  the  Sea,"  only  guessed  at  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  the  craft  that  he  dreamed  of. 

Then  again,  of  all  ships,  the  submarine  is  the 
only  one  that  can  manoeuver  beneath  the  waves 
as  well  as  on  the  surface,  and  the  dreadnought 


of  how  it  fights,  and  how.  in  turn,  it  is  hunted,  to 
be  either  captured  or  sunk.  Whatever  our  sym- 
pathies in  that  gigantic  struggle  may  be,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  national  pride  that  Americans 
gave  to  that  warfare  one  of  its  mightiest  engines. 
American-built  submarines,  too.  showed  to  the 
world  that  the  tiny  undersea  craft,  assembled  in 
this  country,  were  heard  from  in  the  fighting  at 
the  Dardanelles,  having  traveled  a  distance  of 
five  thousand  sea-leagues. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  Government  ac- 
cepted the  first  successful  submarine,  the  Holland. 
in  1898,  all  the  navies  of  the  world  have  built, 
and  are  building,  fleets  of  submarines.  They 
have  increased  in  size,  power,  and  sea-going  abili- 
ties until  the  Germans  have  produced  the  super- 
submarine,  the  Deutschland.  with  its  displacement 
of  2300  tons  submerged,  in  the  summer  of  1916. 
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THIS    SUBMAKINIC    HAS   JLST    LAUN"(  HIOl)    A     TOKPICDO. 
The  central  arrow  points  to  the  wake  of  the  torpedo,  the  ri^ht-hand  arrow  to  the  track  of  the  submarine. 


The  Deiitschland  was  the  first  demonstration  of 
the  part  that  the  big  undersea  craft  are  destined 
to  play  in  the  development  of  commerce  as  well 
as  in  its  destruction.  Unarmed  she  ran  the  for- 
midable British  blockade  from  Bremen  to  Balti- 
more and  back,  her  hull  loaded  with  priceless  con- 
traband. 

The  ordinary  type  of  submarine  used  by  the 
United  States  Navy  has  about  300  tons  of  sub- 
merged displacement,  much  smaller  than  the  sea- 
going submarines  that  the  European  nations  have 
used  in  their  raids  on  commerce  and  in  their 
blockades.  It  was  left  to  them  to  prove  that  the 
submarine  was  an  even  more  formidable  weapon, 
in  some  respects,  than  those  who  knew  it  best 
under  peace  conditions  had  claimed.  There  had 
been  practically  no  chance  to  test  out  its  efficiency 
except  under  peace  conditions.  Naval  officers 
had  not  only  had  no  practical  opportunity  to 
prove  out  their  theories  of  attack,  but  there  had 
been  no  practical  chance  to  build  up  a  defense 
against  the  untried  weapon. 

The  submarine  is  shaped  like  the  torpedo,  with- 
out the  use  of  which  the  undersea  boat  would 
have  remained  little  better  than  a  toy.  In  reality 
it  is  a  submerging  or  diving  torpedo-boat  that  is 
driven  on  the  surface  by  oil-engines  and  below 
the  sea  by  electric  power,  and  which  discharges 
torpedoes  at  its  enemy.  The  torpedo-tubes  of  a 
submarine  vary  in  number  according  to  its  size. 
Some  types  carry  their  tubes  aft.  some  on  the 
broadside,  but  the  majority  carry  them  forward. 
The  torpedoes  used  are  the  same  as  those  fired 
from  destroyers  and  from  battleships.  The  tor- 
pedo itself  is  astonishingly  accurate  because  of 
the  gyroscopic  mechanism  which,  acting  on  a 
vertical  rudder,  holds  it  true  to  its  course.  The 
difficulty  in  aiming  it  in  submarine  work  is  great, 
and  this  alone  has  saved  many  ships  from  de- 
struction. 

Because  the  submarine  does  the  greater  part 


of  its  deadly  work  while  partially  or  totally  sub- 
merged, and  because  its  only  protection  against 
an  enemy  ship  lies  in  diving,  it  is  built  to  meet 
the  great  pressure  on  its  hull.  Unlike  other 
craft,  it  is  therefore  usually  built  in  circular  sec- 
tions, because  this  form  gives  it  the  strength 
needed. 

When  the  submarine  runs  on  the  surface  it  is 
driven  by  oil-engines  with  a  speed  ranging  around 
fifteen  knots.  When  the  "sub,"  as  its  crew  calls 
it.  dives  and  runs  submerged,  it  is  propelled  by 
electric  motors,  which  are  fed  by  storage-bat- 
teries. At  target-practice  they  run  submerged  at 
about  eight  knots,  and  one  improvement  for 
which  all  navies  are  striving  is  to  increase  this 
speed  below  water.  The  new  submarines  that 
are  now  building  for  our  Navy  will  average  about 
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A   SUBMERGING    TEST. 


800  tons  displacement  when  submerged,  be  about 
250  feet  long,  and  will  have  a  speed  on  the 
surface  of  about  nineteen  knots  and  a  maximum 
speed  below  of  nearly  fourteen  knots.  The 
"subs"  of  this  type  will  cost  $1,200,000,  without 
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figuring  on  the  armor  and  the  armament.  To 
build  them  longer  would  increase  the  danger  in 
diving  to  a  very  risky  point,  but  they  will  be  as 
seaworthy,  speedy,  powerful,  and  comfortable  as 
any  submarine  afloat. 

At  one  stage  of  the  submarine's  development 
carbonic-acid  gas  was  a  danger  to  which  the  crew 
was  exposed,  and  it  was  customary  to  carry  white 
mice  as  pets  on  the  "subs,"  since  they  quickly 
collapsed  at  the  first  trace  of  it.  Now,  mechani- 
cal devices  show  the  formation  of  any  gas  what- 
ever, even  such  as  hydrogen,  which  is  odorless. 
As  the  current  developed  while  running  sub- 
merged is  quickly  used  up  at  high  speed,  the 
undersea  fighter  usually  runs  at  slow  speed,  using 
the  high  speed  only  for  short  spurts.  The  cur- 
rent can  be  replaced  only  by  coming  to  the  sur- 


it  is  hard  to  sink  to  a  depth  that  will  bring  any 
relief,  but  out  in  the  open  sea,  when  a  gale  rages, 
she  can  sink  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet. 
Even  then  there  is  an  up  and  down  motion,  that 
the  crew  calls  "pumping,"  that  cannot  be  es- 
caped. It  is  only  on  cruises  of  a  fortnight  or  so, 
however,  that  a  submarine  crew  gets  no  relief 
from  these  conditions.  Between  runs,  and  while 
in  port  or  at  the  submarine  base,  the  crews  live 
in  airy  barracks  or  sling  their  hammocks  in  the 
tender  that  is  detailed  with  each  flotilla  as  a 
mother-ship. 

Little  shows  above  the  deck  of  the  submarine 
on  the  surface  but  the  conning-tower  that  stands 
about  six  feet  above  deck.  The  surface  navi- 
gation is  done  exactly  as  with  other  vessels,  the 
captain  and  helmsman  using  the  conning-tower 


CROSS-SECTION    OF   A    SUBMARINE,    SHOWING    ITS    INTERIOR    ARRANGEMENT. 


face,  operating  the  oil-engines,  and  recharging 
the  batteries. 

Like  the  torpedoes  that  have  made  the  sub- 
marine the  most  dreaded  of  all  sea-fighters,  the 
modern  submarine  is  divided  into  water-tight 
compartments.  These  are  the  torpedo,  crew,  bat- 
tery, diving,  and  engine  compartments,  and  spare 
torpedoes  are  carried  in  the  crew  quarters.  Life 
on  a  submarine  is  no  bed  of  roses,  but  the  Navy 
never  lacks  for  volunteers  for  the  flotilla.  It 
carries  extra  pay  to  make  up  in  part  for  its  dis- 
comforts, but,  more  than  all,  the  lure  of  danger 
attracts  the  American  blue-jacket. 

The  living  quarters,  built  for  crews  ranging 
from  ten  to  thirty  men,  are  damp  and  cramped, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  usually  foul  with  oily  va- 
pors and  stale  air.  At  best,  the  amount  of  fresh 
air  in  a  submarine  is  one  third  that  which  a  man 
enjoys  on  a  surface-operating  ship.  In  rough 
weather,  whether  running  above  or  below  water, 
the  percentage  of  seasickness  is  high,  even  with 
men  who  never  have  felt  its  pangs  on  board  a 
battle-ship  in  the  worst  of  storms.  On  the  sur- 
face, in  nasty  weather,  everything  is  closed  but 
the  conning-tower  hatch,  and  then  conditions 
within  the  "sub"  are  almost  as  bad  as  when  run- 
ning  submerged.      In   the   channel    of   a   harbor 


for  their  station.  Below  the  water  the  periscope 
takes  the  place  of  the  conning-tower.  A  rapid- 
fire  gun,  running  in  caliber  up  to  one  that  fires 
a  fourteen-pound  shell,  and  the  radio  for  sig- 
naling purposes  are  housed  in  the  superstructure 
or  recessed  in  the  hull  when  the  submarine  makes 
its  dive.  The  gun  is  used  both  in  halting  mer- 
chantmen that  try  to  escape  and  in  its  blockade 
duties.  A  submarine  signal  apparatus,  for  use 
while  submerged,  has  been  added  to  the  modern 
submarine's  equipment,  and  another  great  im- 
provement is  the  use  of  electric  stoves  for  cook- 
ing, the  current  being  taken  from  the  storage- 
batteries. 

When  the  submarine  finds  it  necessary  to 
submerge,  whether  preparatory  to  an  attack,  to 
escape  an  enemy  ship,  or  for  practice,  all  open- 
ings in  the  hull  are  closed  by  water-tight  hatches. 
Of  our  two  principal  types  the  Holland  type  sub- 
merges by  diving,  and  the  Lake  boat  by  sinking 
on  an  even  keel.  Water  is  then  admitted,  by 
way  of  the  ballast-tanks,  to  destroy  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  the  craft.  The  diving-rudders  at 
the  bow  and  stern  are  deflected,  and  the  water 
closes  over  the  sea-tiger,  leaving  but  a  few  bub- 
bles to  mark  its  going.  A  gage  registers  the 
depth  to  which  she  sinks,  and  while  the  greatest 
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depth  at  which  she  operates  is  ordinarily  one 
hundred  feet,  they  have  operated  as  far  down 
as  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  Here  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  is 
so  powerful  that 
there  is  danger  of 
crushing  the  sides  and 
being  unable  to  rise  to 
safety.  To  test  the 
strength  of  a  new 
submarine's  hull  they 
must  submerge  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet 
if  they  are  of  the 
large  type,  as  this  has 
been  found  to  leave 
the  right  margin  of 
safety. 

When  running  sub- 
merged, the  swish  of 
a  ship's  propellers  in 
the  vicinity  can  be 
heard  inside  the  sub- 
marine, and  when  the 
captain  is  thus  warned 
of  the  enemy's  pres- 
ence  he    can    rest    in 

peace   on    a   clean   bed   of    sand   while    the   sub- 
marine-hunters cruise  vainlv  above. 


when  it  is  so  far  submerged  that  only  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  periscope's  tip  can  be  seen.  The  peri- 
scope is  a  long  vertical  tube  of  small  diameter, 


nique  MuUer,  Jr. 


A    KI.OTII.I.A    OK    SIBMARINKS    AT    .-V    \AVAI,    BASE. 


Without  the  periscope,  the  submarine  would  be 
a  blinded  fighter.     Its  most  deadly  work  is  done 


A    MOTHIiR-SHIF    AND    IIF.K    .SUBMAKINES. 

with    prisms    at    either    end    and    the    necessary 
lenses.    It  rises  eighteen  feet  above  the  deck,  and 

below,  where  the  other  end 
x',^  pierces  the  hull,  is  the  eye- 
piece for  the  observer.  It 
can  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  when  a  merchant- 
man trying  to  run  the  block- 
ade or  an  enemy  ship  comes 
within  its  field,  the  subma- 
rine is  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  formidable  and 
stealthy  sea-tiger.  The  peri- 
scope becomes  its  eyes,  and 
the  dials,  compasses,  and 
other  instruments  of  the  fire 
control  its  brain.  The  en- 
gines that  carry  it  to  effec- 
tive range  are  its  swift,  tire- 
less legs,  and  the  destructive 
charge  of  250  pounds  of  gun- 
cotton  in  the  unleashed  tor- 
pedo is  the  death-dealing 
jaws  and  rending  claws  of 
the  great  cat  that  has  seen 
its  prey  and  steals  up  on  it 
with  the  skill  of  a  tiger  stalk- 
ing a  buiTalo.     No  tiger  is  more  merciless 

The    submarine    chooses    to    fieht    at    as    close 
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quarters  as  can  be  had  with  safety,  in  order  to 
cut  down  the  chance  of  missing  its  big  quarry 
and  because  it  cannot  carry  an  unlimited  supply 
of  the  eight-thousand-dollar  torpedoes.  As  soon 
as  its  target  is  discovered  the  captain  takes  his 
bearings,  and  down  goes  the  ''sub"  and  with  it 
the  telltale  periscope  that,  once  seen,  draws  a 
shower  of  shells  that  crush  the  skin  of  the  boat 
as  though  it  were  an  egg-s*hell.  Then  he 
dives,  and  steers  by  his  bearings  to  a  range  as 
close  as  is  wise.  Up  goes  the  periscope  for  a 
final  aim,  just  high  enough  to  make  it  certain, 
and  the  submarine  swings  about  to  bring  its  tor- 
pedo-tubes in  line  with  the  target.  In  the  time 
that  the  torpedo  covers  a  thousand  yards  a  dread- 
nought will  steam  twice  her  length,  and  this  and 
the  conditions  of  the  weather  must  be  quickly 
and  accurately  considered  by  the  "sub's"  skipper. 
The  war  has  also  shown  that,  when  a  submarine 
is  discovered,  the  only  safety  for  a  vessel  is  to 
steer  a  zigzag  course  and  crowd  on  enough  steam 
to  let  the  torpedo  go  tearing  by.  The  slightest 
error  in  aim  is  fatal  to  a  submarine's  chances  of 
a  telling  hit. 

When  the  exact  position  is  determined,  then 
comes  the  word:  "Stand  by  to  fire  a  torpedo! 
.  .  .  Fire  !"  Straight  as  an  arrow  speeds  the 
cigar-shaped  missile  and  its  freight  of  deadly 
guncotton,  traveling  ten  to  fifteen  feet  below  wa- 
ter in  order  to  make  its  hit  beneath  the  vulnerable 
water-line  of  its  target.  The  compressed  air  that 
is  its  motive  power  shows  in  the  torpedo's  wake  in 
a  sinister  track  of  light  air-bubbles.  The  impact 
of  the  torpedo's  head  on  the  hull  of  the  luckless 
ship  explodes  the  shattering  charge  of  guncotton, 
and  this  first  explosion  is  felt  slightly  within  the 
hull  of  the  waiting  submarine.  Often  there  is  a 
second  explosion  if  the  torpedo  finds  the  ship's 
boilers  or  her  powder-magazines. 

Then  the  diving-rudders  are  reversed,  the  bal- 
last-tanks pumped  out  by  compressed  air,  and  the 
long,  sharklike  body  creeps  warily  to  the  surface 
for  a  "look  see,"  as  the  sailors  have  it.  The 
critical  moment,  whenever  a  "sub"  rises,  begins 
when  the  periscope  has  climbed  to  a  point  where 
it  reaches  the  depth  of  a  ship's  keel.  It  ends  only 
after  the  periscope's  tip  shakes  off  the  water  and 
the  captain  can  sweep  the  surface  with  its  aid. 
All  this  time  his  craft  is  like  a  great,  blinded 
fish,  helpless  ffgainst  attack  As  the  tip  clears 
the  surface  the  dark  shade  of  the  sea  fades  to 
the  grass  green  of  the  under  surface,  and  then 
white  air-bubbles  can  be  seen  as  the  silver  touch 
of  daylight  signals  the  return  to  the  surface. 

Nerves  are  at  high  tension,  until,  through  the 
periscope,  a  seething  white  cloud  of  steam 
pouring  from  the  open  hatches  and  ports  of  the 


crippled  vessel  tells  its  tale.  A  few  minutes  later 
there  is  nothing  but  a  huddle  of  wreckage  to  show 
where  the  submarine  has  added  another  to  its 
grewsome  toll. 

Just  as  the  European  War  brought  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  submarine  to  an  effectiveness  never 
dreamed  of,  so  has  it  brought  to  the  front  the 
methods  of  hunting  down  and  destroying  or  cap- 
turing it.  On  blockade  duty,  trawlers,  towing 
between  them  grappling-lines,  sweep  suspected 
areas  for  them.  To  protect  the  clumsy  trawlers, 
torpedo-craft  patrol  outside  with  unceasing  vigil 
and  tow  explosive-laden  sweeps  behind  them.  At 
other  points,  where  submarines  have  been  re- 
ported, are  stretched  stationary  nets  with  mines 
above.  The  explosive  sweeps  and  the  mines, 
when  detonated  by  the  touch  of  the  submarine, 
explode  with  deadly  effect.  In  the  course  of  the 
war  many  have  been  caught  in  nets  of  wire  and 
their  propellers  fouled  in  the  meshes.  As  the 
submarines  were  sealed  tight  against  the  water 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  cut  the  net  away. 
When  trapped  in  this  manner  their  doom  was 
certain.  The  air  inside  a  submarine  lasts  but 
little  more  than  half  a  day.  Then  air  from  the 
air-flasks  or  "banks"  has  to  be  used.  The  foul 
air,  of  course,  cannot  be  pumped  out,  as  then  a 
vacuum  would  be  created  in  which  the  crew  could 
not  live.  Three  days,  or  possibly  four,  and  the 
trapped  sea-tiger  has  slain  its  keepers.  When 
the  sea  is  calm,  the  bottom  light  in  color,  and  the 
air  conditions  good,  sea-planes  can  spot  and  fol- 
low a  submarine  when  it  is  not  over  fifty  feet 
below  the  surface. 

It  calls  for  men  of  iron  nerves  and  quick  de- 
cision to  man  our  submarines  either  in  peace  or 
war.  Submarine  experts  look  upon  the  factor  of 
nerves  as  the  most  important  of  all,  and  they  have 
given  to  it  the  title  of  calculation.  Within  the 
cramped  walls  that  are  the  home  of  the  crew 
are  housed  the  most  intricate  mechanism  that 
man  has  invented  for  warfare.  Outside  its  steel 
walls  are  mines,  great  nets  of  wire,  explosives, 
shells,  and  sea-planes,  all  devised  for  its  destruc- 
tion, and  the  sharp  keels  of  ships  that  slice  through 
them  as  a  knife  cuts  cheese.  The  smallest  shell 
can  penetrate  them,  and  nets  can  hold  the  sub- 
marine as  helpless  as  a  child  in  the  grasp  of  a 
giant.  Danger  lies  everywhere  for  the  tiger  of 
the  seas.  The  ocean  in  which  it  lives  is  a  powder- 
tank  that  waits  but  for  a  spark.  Only  nerves  of 
iron  can  cope  against  such  an  array  of  enemies. 
The  slightest  hesitation  of  its  captain  in  the  face 
of  any  one  of  them  means  the  end  of  his  ship 
and  his  crew.  As  one  expert  has  put  it,  the 
whole  A  B  C  of  submarine  warfare  is  to  act  at 
an  instant's  warning  with  nerves  of  steel. 
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Chapter  XV 


THE    RESCUE 


As  he  went  under.  Sanson's  first  feeling  was  one 
of  utter  panic.  The  shock  and  cold,  above  all  the 
horrible  sense  of  suffocation,  started  him  strug- 
gling as  madly  and  ineft'ectually  as  Trexler  had 
done  a  moment  before.  Then  all  at  once,  out 
of  the  whirling  turmoil  of  fear  which  filled  his 
soul,  some  vague  remembrance  of  the  brief  les- 
sons last  summer  stood  forth,  and  he  thrust  down- 
ward with  his  feet.  The  motion  was  almost  en- 
tirely instinctive,  but  the  result  was  curiously 
steadying.  The  moment  that  downward  move- 
ment ceased,  his  brain  seemed  to  clear  and  he 
got  a  grip  on  himself. 

"I  must  n't  come  up  under  the  ice,"  he  found 
himself  thinking,  as  he  pushed  vigorously  upward 
again. 

Then  his  head  cleaved  the  water  and  he  gulped 
in  the  blessed  air  in  long,  deep  breaths.  An  in- 
stant later  this  was  cut  oft'  by  the  grip  of  arms 
about  his  neck  as  Trexler,  whom  he  had  momen- 
tarily forgotten,  clutched  at  him  with  all  the 
strength  and  determination  of  despair. 

That  there  were  approved  methods  of  releas- 
ing such  grips  Frank  knew  from  repeated  peru- 
sals of  the  scout  handbook,  but  not  a  vestige  of 
them  stuck  in  his  mind  now.  Full  of  wild  panic, 
he  struck  out  blindly  with  all  his  power.  Trex- 
ler's  head  went  back  under  the  impact ;  his  grasp 
slackened.  Sanson  had'  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  white  face  with  half-closed  eyes  and  twisted 
lips  all  a-swirl  with  water,  and  again  that  im- 
pulse that  was  stronger  than  panic  made  him 
reach  out  and  catch  hold  of  the  boy's  shoulder. 
At  almost  the  same  instant  something  hard  grazed 
his  cheek,  and  he  realized  that  the  force  of  his 
blow  had  sent  him  against  one  side  of  the  hole. 
With  a  gasp  of  thankfulness,  he  caught  at  it, 
finding  the  ice  here  fairly  substantial.  He  drew 
Trexler's  body  closer  to  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  plunge  he  had  a  moment  in  which 
to  think. 

"I  must  n't  try  and  climb  out  or  it  '11  break,"  he 
muttered.  "Why  don't  the  fellows  come?  They 
must  have  got  out  by  now."  He  quite  failed  to 
realize  how  short  a  space  of  time  it  was  since  he 
had  first  started  to  Trexler's  aid.  "I  can't  hold 
on  here  much  longer.     I  'm  freezing  now,  and—" 

His  voice  broke  a  little,  but  he  bit  his  lip  and 


choked  back  the  sob  in  his  throat.  Then,  sum- 
moning all  his  strength,  he  tried  to  shout  for  help, 
but  the  result  was  a  hoarse  croak  that  could  not 
have  been  heard  a  hundred  feet  away.  To  his 
utter  astonishment  it  was  answered  from  close 
at  hand. 

'"Hold  tight,  Frank;  we  're  coming!" 

It  was  Sherman  Ward's  voice.  Sanson  could 
scarcely  believe  his  senses,  even  though  a  moment 
later  he  heard  the  scrape  of  skates  and  the  grat- 
ing of  a  sudden  stopping.  It  took  him  a  moment 
or  two  to  realize  that  he  had  become  turned 
around  and  was  facing  the  inlet  and  the  bridge, 
so  that  the  fellows  had  been  able  to  approach 
from  down  the  lake  without  his  seeing  them. 

"Get  that  branch  there,"  he  heard  Sherman 
order  crisply.  "Hustle !  Can  you  keep  up  a  bit 
longer,  Frank?" 

"S-s-sure!"  answered  Sanson,  through  chatter- 
ing teeth.  "Only  be  as  qu-quick  as  you  c-c-can. 
P-P-Paul-" 

"We  '11  be  there  in  half  a  shake.  That  's  it. 
Dale.  Shove  it  across.  Now,  you  fellows,  hold 
fast  to  that  end  while  I  go  out." 

There  was  a  scraping  sound  and  the  end  of 
a  stout  branch  appeared  in  front  of  Sanson. 
Then,  more  slowly,  Sherman's  head  and  shoulders 
came  in  sight  as  he  crept  cautiously  out  along  it. 

"I  '11  take  him  first,"  he  said.  "Can  you  raise 
him  up  a  little?" 

"I  'm  afraid  not.     My  arm  's  all  numb,  and—" 

"All  right,"  interrupted  the  patrol-leader.  "I  '11 
manage.     Hold  fast  back  there." 

He  wriggled  forward  a  bit  more  and,  reaching 
down,  managed  to  catch  Trexler  under  the  arms. 
To  draw  him  out  of  the  water  was  a  more  diffi- 
cult business,  but  Sherman  had  good  muscles  and 
accomplished  it  without  accident.  The  ice  creaked 
and  groaned,  but  evidently  had  not  been  much 
weakened  by  the  treacherous  spring,  and  it  held. 
The  arm  with  which  Frank  had  been  supporting 
the  boy  had  absolutely  no  feeling  in  it,  and  the 
strain  of  gripping  the  slippery  ice  was  growing 
unendurable.  He  shifted  his  hold  to  the  stick, 
however,  and  a  moment  later  he  was  half  lifted, 
half  helped  out  on  the  solid  ice. 

"Yours  for  the  cabin,  quick !"  said  Ward, 
tersely.     "Here,  Ted,  give  us  a  hand." 

]\lacllvaine  stepped  quickly  forward,  and  to- 
gether they  hustled  Sanson  across  the  ice.  At 
first,  Frank  could  scarcely  move  his  feet  and  had 
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to  be  practically  carried  along.  But  gradually 
the  rapid  motion,  the  stumbling,  recovering,  and 
general  jolting-up  began  to  send  the  blood  tin- 
gling back  into  his  chilled  body.  Ahead  of  them 
he  could  see  Ranleigh  and  Dale  Tompkins  sup- 
porting Trexler,  and  making  even  better  s])eed 
than  his  own  conductors.  The  sight  of  that  limp 
body,  with  one  hand  dangling  helplessly,  brought 
to  Frank  a  sudden  stinging  pang  of  remorse  and 
apprehension  as  he  remembered  the  frenzied  blow^ 
he  had  struck  the  fellow. 

"Paul-"  he  gasped;  "is  he-" 

"It  's  the  cold  and  shock  mostly,  I  think,"  an- 
swered Sherman.  "He  's  all  in,  but  not  really 
unconscious.     Did  he  go  down  ?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  Not  more  than  once,  any- 
way." 

There  was  no  more  conversation  until  after 
they  reached  the  cabin.  Frank  was  able  to  stum- 
ble up  the  rocky  slope  unaided,  and,  once  inside, 
his  clothes  w  ere  stripped  off  and  he  was  rolled  in 
blankets  that  had  been  heated  before  the  roaring 
blaze.  Muffled  in  these,  with  some  of  the  boys 
deftly  rubbing  his  legs  and  arms,  it  was  n't  long 
before  a  delicious  languor  crept  over  him  and 
he  actually  felt  like  dozing  off  to  sleep. 

He  might  have  yielded  to  the  impulse  but  for 
his  anxiety  about  Trexler.  Paul  lay  in  the  op- 
posite bunk  and  was  being  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  as  Frank,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
responding  as  readily  as  the  more  robust  fellow. 
Of  course,  he  had  been  longer  exposed  to  the 
cold  and  shock,  but  Sanson  did  not  think  of  that. 
He  was  still  worrying  over  the  ruthless  manner 
in  which  he  had  struck  the  boy,  and  fearful  that 
in  some  way  the  blow  might  be  responsible  for 
Trexler's  condition.  When  Mr.  Curtis  and  the 
doctor  appeared,  summoned  by  one  of  the  fellows 
who  had  ridden  hastily  back  to  town  on  his 
wheel,  Frank  watched  them  apprehensively. 
When  the  scoutmaster  at  length  came  over  to  his 
bunk  he  sat  up  abruptly  and  poured  forth  his 
doubts  and  fears  before  the  older  man  had  time 
to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Curtis  listened  quietly,  and  when  the  boy 
had  finished  he  smiled  reassuringly  and  shook  his 
head.  "You  need  n't  worry  about  that,  Frank," 
he  said.  "The  doctor  says  he  '11  come  around  all 
right.  He  's  pretty  well  done  up  from  the  expo- 
sure and  shock,  and  you  know  he  's  never  been 
so  very  strong.  I  don't  think  your  hitting  him 
has  had  much  to  do  with  it,  but  even  if  it  had, 
no  one  could  blame  you.  It  was  a  question  of 
that,  or  of  both  of  you  going  down,  and  in  such 
an  emergency  almost  any  methods  are  right. 
How  are  you  feeling  yourself?" 

"Oh,  I  'm  all  right  now,  sir.    There  's  nothing 


at  all  the  matter  with  me.  I  don't  sec  why  I 
can't  get  up.'' 

"Better  not  just  yet.  There  's  nothing  special 
you  can  do.  I  have  a  car  over  by  the  bridge, 
and  when  Paul  is  fit  to  be  moved,  we  '11  all  go 
back  together." 

"But  I  've  got  my  wheel  here,"  protested 
Frank. 

"Let  somebody  else  ride  it  in,"  returned  Mr. 
Curtis.  "After  such  a  dousing  there  's  no  use 
taking  chances."  He  paused  a  moment,  his  eyes 
fixed  quizzically  on  the  boy's  face.  "You  can't 
swim,  can  you,  Frank?"  he  went  on  presently. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir  !"  the  boy  said  hastily. 

A  faint  smile  curved  the  man's  lips.  "How 
much?"  he  asked  quietly.     "About  six  strokes?'' 

Sanson  flushed,  and  a  guilty  grin  overspread 
his  face.  "Make  it  eight,  sir,"  he  chuckled.  "A 
fellow  can't  seem  to  fool  you  at  all." 

"And  yet  you  went  in  after—" 

"But  I  did  n't !"  interrupted  Frank,  earnestly. 
"I  w^as  reaching  out  with  my  hockey-stick,  and 
the  ice  broke  and  dropped  me  in.  I  did  n't  mean 
to  at  all." 

"Broke  without  any  warning,  I  suppose,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Curtis.  "You  could  n't  possibly  have 
escaped  — even  by  letting  go  your  stick." 

The  boy's  flush  deepened,  and  he  wriggled  un- 
comfortably. "I  — I  —  "  he  stammered,  and  then 
was  silent. 

The  scoutmaster  gave  a  low,  contented  laugh, 
and  something  in  his  glance  sent  an  odd  thrill 
through  Sanson.  He  did  n't  analyze  it.  He  only 
knew  that  all  at  once  he  had  ceased  to  feel  em- 
barrassed and  was  happy  and  comfortable,  and 
back  of  it  all  not  a  little  proud  of  the  thing  which 
had  won  his  scoutmaster's  commendation. 

"I  won't  bother  you  any  more,"  smiled  IMr. 
Curtis,  as  he  turned  away.  "I  had  an  idea  that 
was  about  how  it  happened,  though." 

A  pleasant  glow  crept  over  the  boy,  continuing 
even  after  he  had  got  into  his  clothes  and  was 
making  his  way  along  the  shore  toward  the 
bridge.  It  was  still  present  to  a  certain  extent 
next  day,  and,  combined  with  a  touch  of  remorse 
that  lingered  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  brought  him 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  Trexler  house  to  inquire 
for  Paul,  who  had  not  appeared  at  school.  He 
did  not  expect  to  see  the  boy,  and  when  Mrs. 
Trexler  asked  him  to  come  in,  he  was  seized  with 
a  mild  sort  of  panic. 

"I  was  afraid  of  a  cold,  so  I  kept  him  home 
to-day.  I  know  he  '11  want  to  see  you,"  she  said 
as  Frank  stepped  into  the  hall  and  closed  the 
door  reluctantly  behind  him.     "I  want  to—" 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  and  Frank,  flashing  a 
single  startled  glance  at  her,  saw  that  her  eyes 
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were  full  of  tears.  Instantly  he  dropped  his 
own  and  stood  awkwardly  twisting  his  cap  and 
wishing  he  had  n't  come. 

"I  know  boys  hate  being  thanked,"  Mrs.  Trex- 
ler  went  on  presently  in  a  voice  which  was  n't 
quite  steady,  "so  I  won't  pester  you  with  — with 
a  mother's  gratitude.  I  just  want  you  to  let 
me — 

She  bent  over  suddenly  and  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead.  The  boy  flushed  crimson  and  mum- 
bled something  about  its  being  only  what  any 
fellow  would  have  done.  Would  Paul  go  on  this 
way,  too,  he  wondered  apprehensively  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  down  the  hall.  He  supposed  it  was 
natural  for  a  woman  to  get  all  worked  up,  but  if 
a  fellow— 

"Some  one  to  see  you,  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Trex- 
ler,  cheerfully,  pausing  beside  an  open  doorway. 

She  motioned  for  Frank  to  enter  and  then,  to 
his  relief,  departed,  leaving  the  two  boys  alone. 
Paul  had  been  reading  beside  a  window,  but  as 
Sanson  appeared  he  stood  up  slowly.  Though 
looking  much  better  than  he  had  the  afternoon 
before,  his  face  was  still  a  little  pale,  and  the 
visitor  perceived,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  return- 
ing composure,  that  he.  too,  was  overcome  with 
embarrassment.  Somehow  the  discovery  made 
things  a  lot  easier. 

"I  — I  'm  awfully  glad  you  came  in,"  Trexler 
stammered.  He  put  out  his  hand  awkwardly,  but 
there  was  a  vigor  in  his  lingering  grip  that  told 
something  of  the  feelings  words  refused  to  ex- 
press. 

"You  — were  n't  in  school,  so  I  thought  maybe 
you  were  — sick,  or  something,"  Sanson  returned. 
"Gee  !    What  a  dandy  room  !'' 

Now  that  the  worst  was  over  he  began  to  be 
rather  glad  he  had  come,  and  stared  about  him 
with  eager  interest.  Certainly  it  was  a  room  to 
excite  any  boy's  enthusiasm.  Long  and  rather 
narrow,  there  were  two  windows  on  one  side 
through  which  the  winter  sun  poured  cheerfully. 
Against  the  opposite  wall,  and  filling  almost  the 
entire  space,  was  a  large  glass-fronted  case,  con- 
taining the  most  amazingly  realistic  reproduction 
of  woodland  life  the  boy  had  ever  seen. 

Fastened  in  one  corner  was  the  gnarled  crotch 
of  a  tree  with  a  great,  roughly  built  nest  of  twigs 
and  leaves  from  which  two  baby  hawks,  their 
down  just  giving  place  to  feathers,  thrust  up  in- 
quiring heads.  At  the  other  end  of  the  case 
stood  a  section  of  a  silvery  white  oak,  with  one 
long  branch  extending  along  the  back.  An  owl 
perched  here,  teased  by  a  blackbird  with  out- 
stretched wings  and  open  beak,  and  there  were 
several  birds'-nests  among  the  branches.  .  The 
lower    part    of    the    case    was    filled    with    small 


bushes,  clumps  of  grass,  and  reeds,  among  which 
Frank  noted  quantities  of  other  nests,  some  with 
eggs  and  some  without,  more  mounted  birds  of 
various  sorts,  and  several  animals,  such  as  a 
mink,  two  squirrels,  and  a  skunk,  all  in  the  most 
lifelike  attitudes.  Turning  from  an  eager  inspec- 
tion of  the  case,  he  stared  at  Trexler  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"It  's  the  greatest  thing  I  ever  saw !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  it  all 
yourself?"' 

Paul  nodded,  his  pale  face  tinged  with  color, 
his  eyes  sparkling.  "It  is  n't  hard  when  you 
know  how  to  stuff  things,"  he  said.  "I  took  les- 
sons in  the  city  before  we  came  out  here  last 
year.     It  's  been  lots  of  fun  fixing  them  up." 

"But  how  the  deuce  did  you  get  'em  all  ?"  Frank 
turned  quickly  back  to  the  case  again.  "You 
must  be  a  dandy  shot." 

"But  I  'm  not !  I  hate  to  kill  things— especially 
birds.  You  see,  I  go  off  for  long  tramps  a  lot, 
and  in  the  winter  especially  you  often  find  birds 
that  have  been  frozen,  or  killed  by  flying  into 
things.  Some  of  them  people  gave  me.  A  farmer 
that  I  know  out  near  Alton  shot  that  skunk 
and  the  mink  in  his  chicken-yard.  The  quail  and 
that  woodcock  came  from  down  South.  A  cousin 
of  mine  sent  them  up,  and  I  got  Mother  to  let 
me  take  the  skins  off  before  she  cooked  them." 

"How  about  the  hawks— those  are  hawks,  are 
n't  they?" 

'  Sure.  Red-shouldered  hawks.  I  s'pose  I 
ought  n't  to  have  taken  them,  but  I  wanted  to 
try  taming  some.  I  knew  where  there  was  a 
nest,  and  last  spring  I  got  up  the  tree  with  climb- 
ers and  took  two.  They  were  awful  funny  the 
way  they  'd  sit  up  and  cry  whenever  they  saw  me 
coming.  I  guess  I  must  have  fed  'em  too  much, 
or  something,  for  they  died  in  about  a  week.  I 
won't  try  it  again,  you  bet !" 

Paul  looked  rather  sheepish  as  he  made  this 
confession,  and  hurried  on  to  another  subject. 
"It  's  the  same  way  about  the  eggs.  I  used  to 
take  only  one  out  of  a  nest,  but  ]\Ir.  Curtis  said 
even  that  was  pretty  hard  on  the  birds,  so  I 
stopped.  I  have  n't  taken  any  since  I  've  been 
a  scout.     It  's  more  fun,  really,  taking  pictures." 

"Pictures  of  birds'  eggs?" 

"Oh,  eggs  and  nests  and  birds— anything  wild. 
It  's  dandy  sport.  I  've  got  quite  a  lot  of  good 
ones  if  you  'd  like  to  see  them." 

Frank  quickly  acquiesced,  and  as  Paul  went 
over  to  a  desk  for  the  photograph  book,  his  eyes 
followed  the  boy  with  an  odd  expression  in  them. 
Hitherto  he  had  regarded  Trexler  with  a  certain 
measure  of  tolerance  as  a  queer,  unsociable  sort 
of  fello\\%  who  seldom  took  part  in  the  sports  and 
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pastimes  of  the  troop,  but  preferred  moping  by 
himself.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the 
solitary  rambles  could  be  productive  of  anything 
like  the  results  he  saw  about  him.  As  he  glanced 
again  at  the  case,  a  dawning  respect  began  to  fill 
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him  for  the  boy  who  could  do  all  this  and  yet 
remain  so  modest  that  not  a  whisper  of  it  leaked 
out  among  his  companions. 

That  respect  deepened  as  Frank  turned  the 
pages  of  the  album  and  examined  scores  of  pho- 
tographs of  feathered  wild  things.  There  were 
not  alone  pictures  of  the  commoner  birds,  but 
many  of  the  shyer  sort,  like  the  cardinal,  the 
oven-bird,  and  several  varieties  of  thrush  which 
rarely  emerge  from  the  deep  woodland,  and  they 


had  been  taken  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  Trexler 
had  even  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  good  photo- 
graph of  the  great  blue  heron,  and  his  account 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  encountered  in  obtaining 
this  prize  filled  Sanson  with  enthusiasm. 

"It  must  be  great!"  he  ex- 
claimed eagerly.  "I  wish  I 
could  go  along  with  y.ou  some 
time  and  see  how  you  do 
it." 

"Why  don't  you?  I  'd  like 
to  have  you  — awfully." 

There  could  be  no  mistak- 
ing the  earnestness  of  the  in- 
vitation, and  b'rank  took  it  up 
prom])tly. 

"All  right ;  that  's  a  go. 
You  let  me  know  the  next 
time  you  go  out,  and  I  '11  be 
there  like  a  runaway  freight- 
train."  He  rose  to  go,  for  to 
his  surprise  it  was  growing 
dark ;  he  had  no  idea  he  had 
stayed  so  long.  "You  've 
certainly  got  a  corking  place 
here."  he  said,  glancing 
around  for  the  last  time. 
"Why,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  rake  in  a  whole  lot  of 
merit  badges.  There  's  taxi- 
dermy and  bird  study  and—" 
"I  'm  only  a  second-class 
scout,"  interrupted  Trexler. 
briefly.  He  flushed  a  little 
and  twisted  his  fingers  to- 
gether. "You  see,  I— can't 
swim.  But  I  'm  going  to 
learn,"  he  added  deter- 
minedly. "I  'm  going  to 
start  in  the  minute  the  wa- 
ter 's  warm  enough  and  keep 
it  up  till  I  get  the  hang  of  it. 
even  if  it  takes  all  summer." 
,i ,.        ,  "Same       here,"       laughed 

t^arq^  "■  ^'c\      Frank,   as   they   reached   the 

front  door.  "We  '11  be  two 
dubs  together,  won't  we  ? 
Hut  some  of  the  other  fellows  will  be  in  the 
same  class,  and  we  '11  get  plenty  of  fun  out 
of  it.  Good-by,  and  thanks  for  showing  me  all 
the  stuff." 

Out  in  the  street  he  thrust  both  hands  deep  in 
his  pockets  and  started  briskly  homeward,  whis- 
tling. Presently  he  stopped  and  laughed  rather 
sheepishly. 

"Gee  !"  he  muttered.  "It  's  funny  how  you  can 
get  a  fellow's  number  wrong— it  sure  is!" 
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Chapter  XVI 

trexler's  transformation 

Sanson's  account  of  his  visit  to  Paul  Trexler 
was  received  at  first  with  a  good  deal  of  incredu- 
lity. But  when  he  persisted  that  he  was  n't  try- 
ing to  play  any  trick  general  curiosity  was 
aroused  •  among  the  fellows,  and  they  began  to 
drop  in  at  the  Trexler  house  to  see  for  themselves 
the  wonderful  case  of  birds  and  the  even  more 
wonderful  photographs.  Before  he  knew  it  Paul 
became  almost  a  public  character. 

At  first  he  did  not  like  it  ac  all.  Excessively 
shy  by  nature,  he  had  gone  his  solitary  way  for 
so  long  that  he  did  n't  know  how  to  take  the 
jokes  and  banter  and  mild  horse-play  of  a  crowd 
of  boys.  But  gradually  he  grew  accustomed  to 
it,  and  when  he  found  that  the  fellows  were  n't 
making  fun  of  him,  as  he  at  first  supposed,  but 
really  regarded  him  with  a  marked  respect  for 
his  unusual  talents,  he  began  actually  to  enjoy 
the  situation. 

He  came  to  know  the  boys  better,  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  their  companionship.  He  no  longer  went 
off  on  those  solitary  tramps,  for  there  was  always 
some  one  ready  and  eager  to  accompany  him. 
And  little  by  little  even  these  excursions  began  to 
grow  slightly  less  frequent  as  he  discovered,  with 
a  mild  surprise,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fun 
to  be  extracted  from  the  regular  sports  and  games 
and  doings  of  the  crowd. 

Frank  Sanson  was  mainly  responsible  for  this. 
Keen,  eager,  full  of  enthusiasm  about  everything, 
he  flung  himself  into  all  the  school  and  troop  ac- 
tivities with  a  zest  which  made  him  one  of  the 
livest  boys  in  Hillsgrove.  He  could  enjoy  an 
occasional  tramp  in  the  woods  with  Trexler  be- 
cause of  the  novelty  and  interest  of  their  search ; 
but  he  could  not  understand  any  one  wanting  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  such  an  occupation. 

"You  miss  half  your  life  in  not  going  more  with 
the  fellows,  Paul,"  he  remarked  one  day  in  early 
April.  "Why  don't  you  leave  the  old  camera  at 
home  and  come  on  up  to  the  ball-field  with  me? 
We  're  going  to  have  a  great  old  practice  to-day." 

"But  I  can't  play  baseball,"  protested  Trexler. 

"Shucks!  How  do  you  know?  Did  you  ever 
try?" 

"N-o,  but-" 

"It  's  time  you  started  in,  then,"  interrupted 
Sanson.  "Of  course  you  can't  expect  to  make 
the  team  this  year,  but  you  '11  have  a  lot  of  fun 
playing  with  the  scrub.  Hustle  up  or  we  '11  be 
late." 

So  Trexler  went,  mainly  because  he  did  n't 
exactly  know  how  to  refuse  the  boy  he  had  come 
to  like  so  much.     But  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of 


inward  trepidation  that  he  trailed  after  Frank 
to  where  Ranny  Phelps,  who  captained  the  team, 
was  chatting  vith  ]\Ir.  Curtis's  younger  brother, 
just  home  for  the  Easter  holidays.  He  had  a 
feeling  that  he  was  going  to  make  an  awful  ex- 
hibition of  himself,  and  that  conviction  was  not 
lessened  by  the  slight  lifting  of  the  eyebrows 
with  which  Ranny  greeted  Frank's  request  that 
his  friend  be  allowed  to  practise  with  the  others. 

But  out  in  the  field,  nervously  adjusting  a  bor- 
rowed glove,  Paul  was  conscious  of  an  odd,  tin- 
gling sensation  altogether  different  from  appre- 
hension. The  day  was  typically  April  and  fairly 
breathed  of  spring.  Birds  darted  hither  and 
thither,  singing  joyously.  Beyond  the  low  stone 
wall  at  one  side  the  feathery  outlines  of  a  wild 
cherry,  pale  green,  with  touches  of  white  blos- 
soms just  bursting  into  bloom,  was  etched  against 
the  sky  in  delicate  tracery.  Farther  still,  a  man 
was  plowing,  and  from  the  long  straight  furrows 
came  that  moist,  fresh,  homely  smell  of  newly 
turned  earth  that  one  gets  only  in  springtime. 
Out  of  the  deep  blue  sky,  flecked  with  fluft'y,  idly 
drifting  clouds,  the  sun  shone  warm  and  caress- 
ing. From  all  about  came  the  sound  of  quick, 
clear,  eager  voices,  to  which  was  presently  added 
the  crack  of  leather  meeting  wood,  the  thud  of 
feet  drumming  the  turf,  and  the  duller  sound  of 
leather  pounding  against  leather. 

There  was  something  about  it  all  that  stirred 
the  boy  and  sent  the  blood  running  like  quick- 
silver through  his  veins,  yet  which  made  him  feel 
curiously  alone  and  out  of  it.  Other  springs  had 
meant  to  him  the  beautiful  awakening  of  nature, 
the  return  of  the  birds  he  loved,  the  charm  of 
wood  and  stream  and  open  country-side  at  its  best. 
But  somehow  that  failed  to  satisfy  him  as  it  had 
in  the  past.  Vaguely  he  felt  that  something  was 
missing,  he  could  not  say  just  what.  A  feeling 
of  emulation  stirred  him,  a  desire  to  take  his  part 
in  the  clash  and  struggle  and  ceaseless  competi- 
tion from  which,  till  now,  he  had  held  aloof.  Ad- 
miringly, with  a  faint  touch  of  envy,  he  watched 
Frank  Sanson  make  a  difficult  one-hand  stop  with 
seeming  ease.  Why  had  n't  he  come  out  before 
and  learned  the  game  and  how  to  uphold  his  end 
with  the  others?  Was  it  too  late  even  now?  he 
wondered. 

"Hi,  Paul !     Get  under  this  one  !" 

The  shout  from  Sanson  roused  Trexler  to  the 
realization  that  a  fly  was  coming  in  his  direction. 
He  ran  back  a  little,  then  forward.  The  ball 
seemed  to  be  dropping  with  the  speed  of  a,  can- 
non-shot, but  he  forced  himself  to  meet  it  without 
shrinking.  Thrusting  up  his  hands  awkwardly, 
he  staggered  a  bit  under  its  momentum,  as  he 
caught  at  it,  and  a  burning  sting  tingled  in  the 
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bare  palm  which  had  taken  most  of  the  impact. 
The  ball,  bouncing  off,  rolled  to  one  side,  and  a 
laugh  went  round  the  field  as  he  chased  after  it 
and  threw  it  in.  When  he  returned  to  his  place 
Paul's  face  was  crimson,  but  his  lips  were  set  in 
a  stubborn  line  and  he  scarcely  noticed  the  pain 
in  his  hand. 

"I  will  get  the  hang  of  it !"  he  muttered  under 
his  breath.  "I  '11  learn  to  do  it  right  if  — if  it 
takes  all  season  !" 

He  stuck  to  his  position  as  long  as  any  of  the 
others,  and  on  the  way  home,  with  some  em- 
barrassment, he  spoke  to  Frank  of  his  deter- 
mination. The  latter  was  delighted  and  offered 
to  help  him  in  any  way  he  could.  As  a  result, 
from  that  time  forth  the  two  rarely  went  any- 
where without  a  baseball.  Whenever  there  were 
a  few  minutes  to  spare  they  used  them  for  throw- 
ing and  catching.  On  the  field,  before  and  after 
the  regular  work,  Frank  knocked  out  flies  or 
grounders,  and  in  many  other  ways  did  his  best 
to  give  his  friend  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
practice  he  needed. 

A  baseball  player  is  n't  easily  made  to  order. 
The  normal  boy  seems  almost  to  absorb  his  know- 
ledge of  the  game  through  the  pores  of  his  skin, 
gaining  proficiency  by  constant,  never-ending 
practice  that  usually  begins  as  soon  as  he  is  big 
enough  to  throw  a  ball.  But  much  can  be  done 
by  dogged  persistence,  and  Paul  Trexler  had 
that  quality  to  a  marked  degree.  As  the  days 
passed,  dust  began  to  gather  on  his  camera  and 
on  the  cover  of  his  book  of  bird  photographs.  In 
this  new  and  strenuous  occupation  he  found  little 
time  for  the  things  which  had  formerly  absorbed 
him.  He  regretted  the  many  long  tramps  he  had 
planned,  but  somehow  he  failed  to  miss  them  as 
much  as  he  expected.  Each  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  his  game  filled  him  with  a  deep,  abiding 
satisfaction,  surpassing  even  the  delight  which 
he  used  to  feel  on  securing  a  fine  photograph. 
The  climax  came  that  afternoon  when  he  was 
allowed  to  play  on  the  scrub  in  place  of  one  of 
the  fielders  who  had  not  shown  up.  Not  only 
did  he  fail  to  make  any  mirth-provoking  blun- 
ders, but  he  even  put  through  one  play  that 
brought  forth  a  surprised,  approving  comment 
from  Ranny  Phelps  himself. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  've  been  doing  to  him, 
Frank,"  the  latter  said  to  Sanson,  who  passed  on 
the  remark  afterward.  "I  've  never  seen  any- 
body improve  the  way  he  has.  That  catch  was  n't 
anything  wonderful,  of  course,  but  when  he  threw 
to  third  he  used  his  head,  which  is  more  than  a 
lot  of  fellows  right  here  on  the  field  ever  think 
of  doing." 

The  latter  part  of  the  speech,  especially,  was 


typical  of  the  handsome  Ranleigh.  He  ran  the 
ball-team  as  he  did  a  good  many  other  things, 
reaching  decisions  more  often  through  impulse 
and  prejudice  than  from  a  mature  judgment. 
There  could  be  no  question  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  game  or  his  ability  as  a  pitcher.  The  latter 
was  really  extraordinary  for  a  fellow  of  his  age 
and  experience,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  what  made 
him  so  intolerant  of  less  gifted  players.  At  all 
events,  he  had  a  little  trick  of  sarcasm  which  did 
not  endear  him  to  those  on  whom  it  was  exer- 
cised. Most  fellows  take  the  ordinary  sort  of 
"calling  down,"  especially  if  it  has  been  earned, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  grace,  but  it  rarely  does 
any  good  to  rub  it  in,  as  Ranny  so  often  did. 

"You  'd  think  he  was  a  little  tin  god  on  wheels 
the  way  he  struts  up  and  down,  digging  into  the 
fellows  in  that  uppish,  sneering  way,"  Court  Par- 
ker heatedly  remarked  one  afternoon  late  in  the 
season.  "You  might  think  he  never  made  any 
errors  himself." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  really  means  anything  by 
it,"  returned  Dale  Tompkins,  rather  deprecatingly. 
For  some  time  that  day  he  had  been  watch- 
ing Phelps  and  wondering  rather  wistfully 
whether  Ranny  was  ever  going  to  entirely  forget 
that  impulsive  flare-up  of  his  so  many  months 
ago.  For  a  long  time,  to  be  sure,  there  had  been 
few  signs  of  active  animosity  from  the  blond 
chap.  It  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  for  any 
boy  to  long  maintain  that  excessive  coldness  to- 
ward a  fellow  with  whom  he  was  so  often  and  so 
intimately  thrown.  Especially  since  the  beginning 
of  baseball  practice  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
intercourse  between  them,  but  always  Dale  was 
conscious  of  a  deep  reserve  looming  up  between 
them  like  some  invisible,  insurmountable  barrier. 
And  there  were  times  when  he  would  have  given 
the  world  to  break  that  barrier  down. 

Parker  sniffed.  "Then  why  does  he  do  it?  It 
only  gets  the  fellows  raw  without  doing  a  scrap 
of  good.  You  're  a  great  one  to  stand  up  for 
him,  Tommy !  He  's  treated  you  mean  as  dirt. 
Did  n't  he  promise  to  let  you  pitch  in  some  of  the 
games  ?" 

"Why,  n-o ;  it  was  n't  exactly  a  promise." 

"It  was  the  same  thing.  He  made  you  think 
he  was  going  to  put  you  in,  and  all  spring  you  've 
worked  your  arm  nearly  off,  pitching  to  the 
bunch.  Then  when  a  regular  game  came  along 
he  stepped  into  the  box  himself  and  hogged  the 
whole  thing  nine  innings.  It  's  been  the  same 
ever  since,  except  last  week  when  you  went  in 
for  one  miserable  inning  after  we  'd  won  the 
game.  I  call  that  a— a— an  insult.  It  looked  as 
if  he  thought  you  were  n't  any  good." 

Dale    shrugged    his,  shoulders.      "Maybe    he 
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does,"  he  returned  quietly.     "He  's  a  lot  better 
pitcher  than  I  am." 

'"Is  he?  Humph!  He  's  nowhere  near  as 
steady,  let  me  tell  you.  Wait  till  he  gets  up 
against  a  real  team,  and  I  should  n't  wonder  a 


'don't  let  him  scare  volt,  beakie;  he  's  tame!'  yelled  conners 


bit  if  he  blew  .up.  He  did  last  year,  and  we 
mighty  near  lost  the  series.  He  can't  stand  being 
joshed,  and  Troop  One  is  just  the  bunch  to  do  it." 
Dale  laughed  a  little  and  set  down  his  com- 
panion's disparaging  remarks  to  temper  rather 
than  to  any  real  belief  in  what  he  was  saying. 
He  had  never  seen  Ranny  pitch  before  this  sea- 
son, but  he  could  not  imagine  him  losing  his  su- 
perb control  and  ''blowing  up."  He  would  have 
given   anything   for   a   chance   to   pitch   against 


Troop  One,  but  he  had  long  ago  given  up  hoping. 
Ranny  made  it  only  too  clear  that  he  meant  to 
keep  that  honor  for  himself,  just  as  he  had 
monopolized  the  pitching  in  ail  the  other  games. 
Dale  could  n't  quite  make  up  his  mind  whether 
this  was  from  a  deliberate  de- 
sire to  shut  him  out,  or  be- 
cause the  team  captain  really 
lacked  faith  in  his  ability  and 
was  afraid  to  trust  him  Feel- 
ing as  he  did  toward  the  other 
—  liking,  admiring  him  still, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself— 
Tompkins  rather  hoped  it  was 
the  latter  case.  In  either  event, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  cold 
comfort  that  with  Ranleigh 
Phelps  pitching  his  best. 
Troop  Five  was  practically 
certain  to  win. 

The  inter-troop  baseball 
series  had  been  arranged  so 
that  the  two  strongest  teams 
were  matched  together  on  the 
concluding  day.  Both  had 
won  every  game  they  had 
played  so  far,  and  the  result 
this  Saturday  afternoon 
would  decide  the  champion- 
ship. 

Naturally  there  was  a  big 
crowd  of  spectators.  Practi- 
cally every  boy  in  town  was 
present,  ready  to  root  for  his 
favorite  team,  and  the  grand 
stand  was  well  filled  with 
older  enthusiasts. 

When  Troop  Five  won  the 
toss  and  spread  out  on  the 
field.  Dale  Tompkins,  with  a 
faint  sigh,  dropped  down  on 
the  bench  he  had  ornamented 
for  mostof  the  season.  Watch- 
ing Ranny  Phelps  walking  out 
to  the  mound,  a  wave  of  envy, 
pure  and  simple,  swept  over 
him.  He  wanted  to  pitch— desperately.  At  that 
moment  he  would  have  welcomed  almost  any  con- 
tingency—even the  unthinkable  "blowing  up" 
that  Court  had  predicted— that  would  give  him 
his  chance.  He  had  done  practically  nothing  all 
the  season,  and  it  seemed  unfair  that  the  last 
game  should  come  without  giving  him  a  single 
opportunity  of  showing  his  mettle. 

"What  's  the  use  of  trying  at  all  if  you  never 
get  a  show  ?"  he  thought  disconsolately. 
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But  the  mood  did  not  last  long.  Dale  was  too 
keen  a  baseball  fan  not  to  become  swiftly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  g^ame  which  meant  so  much  to  him- 
self and  his  brother  scouts.  There  could  be  no 
question  of  Ranny's  fine  form,  b'or  the  first  five 
innings  not  a  hit  was  scored  against  him.  To  be 
sure,  several  players  made  first  on  various  er- 
rors, but  none  got  beyond  third,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Troop  l''ive  had  scored  two  runs. 

"He  's  certainly  some  jiitchcr  !"  Tom])kins  re- 
marked rather  wistfully  to  Paul  Trexler,  who 
had  taken  a  seat  beside  him.  "Looks  as  if  we 
had  the  game  cinched."' 

"I  hoj)e  so.     If  only  he  don't  — cr  — blow  up  —  '' 

'"Blow  U])  !"  interrui)led  Tomjjkins.  shar])ly. 
"Does  he  act  like  it?  \'ou  've  been  listening  to 
Court  Parker's  rubbish,  I'aul.  1  never  saw  any 
fellow  pitch  a  steadier  game." 

But  though  he  had  been  swift  to  deny  the  ])os- 
sibility,  Trexler's  remark  lingered  in  Dale's  mind, 
and  almost  unconsciously  hv  began  to  watch  for 
signs  which  might  confirm  it.  The  fellows  that 
composed  the  ri\al  tean^.  were  rather  older  than 
the  average  scout  and  of  a  certain  rough-and- 
ready  type  which  made  their  joshing  apt  to  carry 
more  sting  than  that  sort  of  thing  usually  did. 
So  far,  however,  there  had  been  little  in  the 
pitcher's  manner  or  behavior  for  them  to  take 
hold  of,  and  the  stream  of  commonplace  chatter 
and  joking  seemed  to  affect  Ranny  as  little  as 
water  does  a  duck.  He  took  it  carelessly,  with 
now  and  then  a  telling  retort,  and  throughout 
the  si.xth  and  seventh  innings  his  work  continued 
to  show  much  of  the  smooth  i^erfection  it  had  dis- 
played from  the  first. 

It    was    in    the   beginning   of   the    eighth    that 
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Tompkins's  face  began  to  grow  a  little  troubled. 
Ranny  had  several  rather  noticeable  mannerisms, 
which  were  especially  apt  to  appear  on  the  flood- 
tide  of  success.  Whether  deliberately  or  not,  he 
had  hitherto  sui)pressed  them,  but  now  he  seemed 
momentarily  to  relax  his  vigilance. 

He  had  struck  out  the  first  batter,  and  as  the 
second  stepped  up  to  face  him  the  pitcher  paused, 
swept  the  grand  stand  with  a  leisurely  glance, 
and  then  tossed  back  his  head  in  an  odd.  rather 
affected  gesture  before  starting  to  wind  up.  The 
gesture  had  i)robably  originated  on  the  gridiron, 
where  hair  is  worn  rather  long  and  is  apt  to  trail 
into  one's  eyes;  here  it  looked  rather  foolish,  and 
instantly  the  man  w  ho  was  coaching  at  first  base, 
a   fellow  named   Conners,  seized   u])on   it. 

"See  him  shake  his  mane,  fellows!"  he  yelled 
in  a  shrill  falsetto.  "Don't  let  him  scare  you. 
Blakie  :  he  's  tame  !'' 

"He  '11  be  the  goat,  all  right,  before  we  get 
done  with  him,''  chimed  in  another. 

Ramiy  hesitated  an  instant  in  his  swing,  bit 
his  lips,  and  then  put  the  ball  over.  It  was  wide, 
and.  as  he  caught  the  return,  there  was  an  angry 
flush  on  his  handsome  face. 

"He  blushes  sweetly!"  shrilled  Conners.  danc- 
ing about  off  first.   "He  'd  make  a  peach  of  a  girl !" 

Ranny  wound  up  hastily  and  ])itched  again.  It 
was  a  straight,  speedy  ball,  but  in  his  annoyance 
he  must  have  forgotten  that  this  was  just  the 
sort  Blake  liked.  The  latter  met  it  squarely  with 
a  clean  crack  that  brought  Dale's  heart  into  his 
mouth  and  jerked  him  to  his  feet  to  watch  with 
tight  lips  and  despairing  eyes  the  soaring  flight  of 
the  white  sphere  over  the  diamond  and  on  — on — 
seemingly  to  the  very  limits  of  the  outfield  ! 
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BOY  TIME 
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It  's  great  to  be  a  boy  when  the  earth  with  snow  is  white ; 
And  life  is  full  of  joy  when  the  ponds  freeze  overnight. 
It  's  great  to  be  a  boy  when  the  world  puts  on  its  green, 

And  the  spring 

]\Iakes  you  sing. 
And  be  glad  you  're  just  thirteen  ! 
It  's  great  to  be  a  boy  in  the  summer:  and  it  's  great 
\\'hen  Novemljer  brings  Thanksgiving  — a  day  to  celebrate. 

And  if  you  're 

Not  quite  sure 
What  's  the  meaning  of  this  rhyme- 
It  's  (jrcaf  to  be  a  boy— anywhere,  and  all  the  time  ! 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

BY  S.  E.   FORMAN 

Author  of  "Advanced  Civics,"  "A  History  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 


THE  CALL  TO  ARMS! 

A  FEW  hours  after  Congress  had  assembled  in 
extra  session  on  April  2  and  had  effected  an  or- 
ganization, President  Wilson  went  before  the 
lawmakers  and  asked  them  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  German  Government  on  the  ground 
that  Germany  had  drawn  her  sword  not  only 
against  the  United  States,  but  against  the  whole 
world.  "American  ships,"  said  tlie  President, 
"have  been  sunk,  American  lives  taken  in  ways 
which  it  has  stirred  us  very  deeply  to  learn  of, 
but  the  sliips  and  people  of  other  neutral  and 
friendly  nations  have  been  sunk  and  over- 
whelmed in  the  waters  in  the  same  way.  The 
challenge  is  to  all  mankind."  This  challenge  the 
President  accepted,  and  advised  the  Congress  not 
only  to  declare  the  conduct  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  be  nothing  less  than  war  and  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  put  the  country  in  a  more 
thorough  state  of  defense,  but  to  exert  all  its 
power  and  employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the 
Government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and 
end  the  war.  To  do  this  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  the  United  States,  said  the  President, 
would  have  to  cooperate  with  the  governments 
now  at  war  with  Germany  and  lend  them  large 
sums  of  money;  the  American  navy  would  have 
to  be  equipped  fully  in  all  respects  and,  particu- 
larly, supplied  with  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  the  enemy's  submarines ;  the  American  army 
would  have  immediately  to  be  increased  by  at 
least  500,000  men ;  and  ample  funds  would  have 
to  ])e  granted  by  Congress  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  President's  message  was  a  trumpet-call  to 
arms,  memorably  worded,  and  promptly  ac- 
claimed throughout  this  country  and  among  the 
nations  of  the  Entente  as  a  wonderful  state-pa- 
per— a  historic  utterance,  nobly  voicing  the  true 
patriotism  of  the  American  people  in  this  world- 


crisis,  and  worthy  to  rank  with  the  immortal 
messages  of  Presidents  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
Every  reader  of  St.  Nicholas  who  is  old  enough 
to  understand  it  should  read  it  entire,  for  we 
have  space  here  only  to  quote  a  few  of  its  ring- 
ing paragraphs  and  single  sentences : 

There  is  one  choice  we  cannot  make,  we  are  incapable 
of  making: — We  will  not  choose  the  path  of  submission 
and  suffer  the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation  and  our 
people  to  be  ignored  or  violated.  The  wrongs  against 
which  we  now  array  ourselves  are  not  common  wrongs 
— they  cut  to  the  very  roots  of  hutnan  life. 

We  are  now  about  to  accept  gage  of  battle  with  this 
natural  foe  to  liberty,  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the 
whole  force  of  the  Nation  to  check  and  nullify  its  pre- 
tensions and  its  power.  We  are  glad,  now  that  we  see 
the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretense  about  them,  to 
fight  thus  for  the  ultirrtate  peace  of  the  world  and  for 
the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  peoples  in- 
cluded ;  for  the  rights  of  nations  great  and  small  and 
the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of 
life  and  of  obedience.  The  world  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the 
trusted  foundations  of  political  liberty. 


We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  con- 
quest, no  dominion.  .  .  .  We  are  but  one  of  the  cham- 
pions of  the  rights  of  mankind. 


There  are,  it  may  be,  many  months  of  fiery  trial  and 
sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this 
great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most  terrible 
and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to 
be  in  the  balance.  But  the  right  is  more  precious  than 
peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have 
always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy,  for 
the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring 
peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  it- 
self at  last  free.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our 
lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and 
everything   that   we   have,   with   the   pride   of   those   who 
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know  that  the  dciy  has  come  when  America  is  privileged 
to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that 
gave  her  birth  and  the  happiness  and  the  peace  which 
she  has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no 
other. 

Congress  responded  to  tlie 
call ;  it  promptly  set  about 
doing  all  the  things  the 
President  desired.  As  this 
number  of  St.  Nicholas 
goes  to  press,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  voted 
to  declare  war.  And  the 
whole  country  also  responded 
to  the  call,  for  it  felt  with 
the  President  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  run 
amuck  and  that  its  power 
must  be  ])roken. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF 

A  NEW  RUSSIA 

For     centuries     Russia     has 

been    under    the    rule    of    a 

despotism.     The  will  of  her 

monarch,  the  Czar,  has  been 

in    all    things    absolute    and 

supreme.      In    recent    years, 

however,  the  masses  of  the 

Russian  people  have  been  asking  for  the  right  to 

participate  in  the  affairs  of  government.    In  1905, 

a    Duma, — the    Russian    word    for    Congress    or 

Parliament, — consisting     of     representatives     of 


the  people,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing in  Russia  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  giving  the  people  a  share  in  the 
management    of    public    affairs.      But    the    first 
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Duma  was  dissolved  by  the  Czar  before  it  had 
accomplished  its  ])urpose.  After  1905  the  Duma 
assembled  at  different  times,  but  its  eft"orts  in 
behalf  of  the  people  came  to  naught,  for  it  could 
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not  successfully  resist  the  old  despotic  power. 
Last  month,  however,  the  Duma,  which  was 
holding  its  session  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Czar,  had  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  hlow  for 
the  cause  of  popular  government.  In  Petrograd 
there  was  an  uprising  of  the  people.  Mobs  col- 
lected in  the  streets  crying  out  against  the  Gov- 
ernment because  it  had  failed  to  keep  the  city 
supplied  with  food.  The  police  fired  upon  the 
people,  but  were  unable  to  quell  their  riotings. 
Then  troops  of  the  regular  army  were  called 
upon  to  help  the  police,  but  the  regulars  would 
give  no  assistance ;  they  either  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  populace  or  refused  to  fire  at  all. 
While  the  city  was  in  a  ferment  the  Duma  struck 
its  blow — it  declared  itself  to  be  the  Government ; 
it  announced  that  the  old  Government  must  be 
overthrown  and  that  a  new  one  must  be  estab- 
lished. This,  of  course,  meant  revolution,  but 
the  people  of  Russia  were  in  a  mood  for  revolu- 
tion. Working-men,  business  men,  peasants, 
nobles,  soldiers,  sailors,  all  joined  with  the  Duma 
and  declared  their  willingness  to  support  a  new 
Government.  The  plans  of  the  Duma  were 
carried  forward  with  breathless  rapidity.  The 
members  of  the  old  cabinet  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  a  new  cabinet  compo.;ed 
of  able  men  favorable  to  popular  government 
was  organized.  The  Czar,  Nicholas  H,  was 
asked  by  the  Duma  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and 
he  was  constrained  to  lay  aside  his  power. 
Thus  in  a  few  short  days  the  most  powerful  and 
selfish  despotism  on  earth  was  overthrown,  and 
in  its  place  was  established  a  Government  which 
promises  to  do  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  revolution  are 
stated  by  the  new  Government  to  be  as  follows : 

To  grant  a  general  amnesty  (pardon)  for  all 
political  and  religious  offenses.  (This  will  per- 
mit thousands  of  exiles  in  Siberia  to  return  to 
their  homes.) 

To  permit  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

To  abolish  all  social,  religious,  and  national 
restrictions. 

To  call  forthwith  a  constitutional  assembly 
based  on  universal  suffrage,  which  will  establish 
a    constitutional    form   of   government. 

To  provide  for  a  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment  based   on   universal    suffrage. 

How  soon  these  purposes  will  be  accomplished 
cannot  now  be  foretold.  It  may  take  long  for 
the  Russian  millions  to  realize  fully  their  new- 
born hopes.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  tide 
of  democracy  in  Russia  will  henceforth  run  swift 
and  strong,  and  that,  as  years  go  by,  the  people 
will  enjoy  greater  and  greater  freedom.  For 
revolutions  go  forward,  not  backward. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

As  spring  opened,  interest  in  the  land  battles  of 
the  Great  War  was  centered  chiefly  on  the 
western  front.  Here  the  British  and  French 
were  making  gains,  "eating  their  way  into  the 
German  lines  as  sharp  acids  eat  their  way  into 
the  hardest  metals."  During  March  the  Ger- 
mans retreated  from  their  positions  in  the  region 
of  the  Somme,  giving  up  something  like  a  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory  and  leaving  sev- 
eral important  strongholds  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Why  they  retreated  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Some  military  authorities  say  that  the 
retreat  was  due  to  a  shortage  of  ammunition. 
Others  declare  that  the  Germans  abandoned  their 


Courtesy  of  "  New  Yoik  Tribune." 

THE    FIGHTING    LINE    IN    FRANCE,  APRIL   2,   I917. 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  advance  of  the  Entente  allies;  the  solid 
line  marks  the  entrenchments  from  which  the  Germans  retreated. 

old  positions  in  order  to  entrench  themselves  in 
stronger  ones.  Perhaps  the  true  reason  is  the 
one  given  by  a  British  officer,  who  said.  "The 
Germans  got  out  because  they  jolly  well  had  to." 
In  America  the  people  were  interested  chiefly 
in  the  things  that   were  taking  place  upon  the 
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seas.  Here  tlie  raiders  and  sul)marines  of  Ger- 
many were  waging  a  merciless  warfare  upon  the 
commerce  of  almost  every  nation  on  earth.  The 
losses    of    the    allied    and    neutral    countries    in 


AN    OCEAN    LINER    ARMED    TO    RESIST    ENEMY    SUBMARINES 


March  amounted  to  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
more  than  500,000,  and  it  was  the  expectation  of 
Germany  that  with  longer  days  and  calmer 
weather  the  destruction  would  go  on  at  a 
faster  rate.  The  damage  done  Ijy  the  submarines 
was  less  than  Germany  hoped  to  inflict,  but  it 
was  great  enough  to  cause  the  submarine  to  be 
regarded  as  a  menace  that  must  be  removed 
from  the  ocean.  But  the  menace  could  not  be 
removed  unless  submarines  could  be  destroyed 
faster  than  Germany  could  build  them.  Could 
that  be  done?  This  was  a  question  of  tremendous 
importance  not  only  for  the  nations  at  war  but 
for  the  neutral  world  as  well. 

SUFFRAGE  ASSURED  FOR 

BRITISH   WOMEN 

Next  to  the  revolution  in  Russia,  the  most  im- 
portant of  current  jjolitical  events  is  the  ap- 
proval recently  given  by  the  British  Parliament 
to  a  legislative  program  which  provides  for  a 
modified  form  of  woman  suffrage.  For  several 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  the 
women  of  England  conducted  a  most  enthusiastic 
campaign  in  behalf  of  equal  suffrage  and  be- 
sieged the  Parliament  with  petitions  for  woman's 
enfranchisement.     But  the  leaders  in  Parliament 


were  stoutly  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  and 
tliey  turned  deaf  ears  to  the  petitioners.  But 
now  the  attitude  of  Parliament  has  changed,  for 
recently  it  has  indicated  by  a  large  majority  that 

as  quickly  as  possible  it  will 
enact  laws  giving  women 
certain  of  these  rights.  For- 
mer Premier  Asquith  and 
the  present  Premier  Lloyd- 
Cieorge  both  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  policy  of  giving 
votes  to  women.  It  was  the 
oi)inion  of  these  statesmen 
that  the  women  of  Great 
IJrilain,  l)y  their  devotion 
and  courage  during  the  war, 
have  earned  the  right  to 
vote.  In  the  work  of  de- 
fending the  nation  the  wo- 
men no  less  than  the  men 
have  done  their  part  nobly, 
and  it  would  be,  said  Lloyd- 
George,  unjust,  ungrateful, 
and  outrageous  to  refuse  any 
longer  to  give  women  a 
voice  in  the  government  of 
tlie  nation.  Although  Par- 
liament did  not  act  upon  the 
question,  the  leaders  made  it 
plain  enough  that  action  will  soon  be  taken  and 
the  women  of  Great  Britain  be  given  the  right  to 
vote  upon  some  public  questions,  and  that  very 
probably  their  enfranchisement  will  be  complete. 
If  the  Parliament  carries  out  its  program  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  the  champions  of  equal 
suffrage  all  over  the  world  will  take  fresh  cour- 
age, for  a  victory  for  their  cause  in  England 
would  be  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the 
movement. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 

RAILROAD  QUESTION 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  railroad  man- 
agers, believing  that  the  eight-hour  law  was  un- 
constitutional, took  their  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  result  that  the  law  was  prevented 
from  going  into  effect  on  January  i,  1917,  the 
date  fixed  by  Congress  (see  The  Watch 
Tower  for  February).  The  managers,  how- 
ever, promised  that  if  the  case  should  be  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  trainmen,  they  would  re- 
ceive extra  pay  accruing  from  January  i  up 
to  the  date  of  the  decision.  The  leaders  of  the 
trainmen  did  not  like  this  arrangement,  and 
they  at  once  began  to  plan  again  for  a  nation- 
wide strike.  About  the  middle  of  March  they 
demanded    of    the    railway    managers    that    the 
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eight-hour  law  go  into  effect  at  once,  declaring 
that  no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  court 
might  be  it  was  the  intention  of  the  trainmen  to 
have  the  eight-hour  day.  The  managers  re- 
plied that  they  would  take  no  action  until  the 
court  had  rendered  judgment.  Therefore  the 
leaders  of  the  trainmen  on  March  15  served 
notice  that  a  strike  would  begin  on  March  17 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  So  the  country 
was  again  brought  face  to  face  with  a  strike 
that  threatened  to  tie  up  all  the  railroads  and 
bring  calamity  upon  all  the  people.  President 
Wilson  promptly  appealed  to  the  trainmen  and 
to  the  managers  to  settle  their  differences  with- 
out resorting  to  a  stoppage  of  the  trains.  He 
also  sent  several  prominent  men  to  confer  with 
the  managers  and  the  labor  chiefs  and  persuade 
them  to  avert  the  strike.  The  task  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mediators  at  first  seemed  hopeless,  for 
each  side  was  strongly  bent  on  having  its  will. 
After  many  hours  of  conference,  however,  the 
labor  chiefs  consented  to  postpone  the  strike 
forty-eight  hours  and  sent  out  notices  of  the 
postponement  to  all  the  trainmen.  But  these 
notices  in  some  cases  arrived  too  late,  for  on 
one  great  system,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  men  actually  left  their  trains.  After 
the  labor  chiefs  had  consented  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  strike  the  President's  mediators 
continued  their  labors.  For  many  hours  they 
held  anxious  conferences,  and  at  last  they  were 
successful  in  their  mission,  b^or  early  in  the 
morning  of  March  ig  the  railway  managers  gave 
way  and  granted  the  demands  of  the  trainmen 
for  an  eight-hour  day  with  ten  hours'  pay.  The 
victory  was  with  the  trainmen.  The  managers 
yielded,  they  said,  because  the  country  was  fac- 
ing a  war  with  Germany  and  they  felt  that  it 
was  their  patriotic  duty  not  to  allow  a  strike  to 
begin  at  such  a  critical  time. 

If  the  railroad  question  had  not  been  settled 
by  the  action  of  the  managers,  it  would  have 
been  settled  a  few  hours  later  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  For  on  the  very  day  the  settlement  was 
reached  the  court  rendered  its  decision  on  the 
Adamson  eight-hour  law.  By  a  vote  of  five  to 
four  the  law  was  held  to  be  constitutional  in  all 
its  features.  So  the  decision  was  in  favor  of 
the  trainmen,  its  effect  being  to  increase  the 
yearly  wages  of  400,000  men  by  an  amount  esti- 
mated at  between  $40,000,000  and  $50,000,000. 
But  important  as  the  decision  was  to  the  train- 
men, it  was  much  more  important  to  the  100,000,- 
000  people  who  are  served  by  the  trains.  For 
in  the  decision  the  court  declared  that  the  power 
of  the  National  Government  over  interstate  rail- 
roads was  so  complete  and  far-reaching  that  it 


can,  if  necessary,  compel  the  operation  of  inter- 
state trains.  Henceforth  it  will  not  be  for 
managers  or  employees  to  say  whether  the  trains 
shall  run  or  whether  they  shall  stop,  for  both 
managers  and  employees  are  public  servants  who 
have  undertaken  a  service  which  must  go  on 
continuously.  The  court  places  the  rights  and 
comfort,  the  convenience  and  the  welfare,  of  the 
people  superior  to  everything  else,  and  declares 
that  the  people  must  be  protected  without  regard 
to  the  private  differences  of  managers  or  train- 
men. Hereafter,  therefore,  if  a  great  railway 
strike  should  be  threatened.  Congress  and  the 
President  will  feel  that  they  have  full  liberty  to 
step  forward  and  say  to  the  railroads  and  to 
their  men,  "You  must  keep  the  trains  running; 
you  must  settle  your  differences  without  resort- 
ing to  the  lockout  or  to  the  strike." 


THE  NEW  CONGRESS 

As  soon  as  the  sixty-fourth  Congress  expired,  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  the  life  of  the  sixty-fifth 
Congress  began.  For  the  country  is  never  with- 
out a  Congress,  although  the  national  lawmakers 
are  not  always  in  session.  It  is  provided  in  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  shall  assemble  at 
least  once  in  every  year,  and  that  unless  a  dif- 
ferent date  is  fixed  by  law,  the  meeting  shall  be 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December.  But  a  newly 
elected  Congress  may  be  assembled  before  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  if  an  earlier  date  is 
fixed  by  a  law  of  the  previous  Congress.  For 
example,  the  sixty-fourth  Congress  could  have 
provided  that  the  work  of  the  sixty-fifth 
Congress  should  begin  on  the  fifth  of  March,  if 
it  had  desired  to  pass  a  law  fixing  that  date.  In- 
deed, there  was  considerable  talk  in  the  last 
Congress  of  calling  the  new  Congress  together 
immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  old  one, 
but  nothing  came  of  the  movement.  Secondly, 
the  members  of  a  newly  elected  Congress  may 
he  brought  together  in  extra  session  at  a  date 
fixed  by  the  President.  After  a  Congress  has 
once  assembled,  whether  upon  the  call  of  the 
President  or  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  it 
may  hold  sessions  continuously  until  its  legal 
existence  comes  to  an  end,  for  a  Congress  de- 
cides for  itself  when  it  will  adjourn.  The  Presi- 
dent may  call  the  members  of  Congress  to  Wash- 
ington, but  he  cannot  send  them  home. 

On  March  21  the  President  proclaimed  that 
public  interests  required  that  the  sixty-fifth 
Congress  should  convene  in  extra  session  on 
April  2  to  receive  from  him  a  communication 
concerning  "grave  matters  of  national  policy," 
This  proved  to  be  his  call  to  arms. 


BETTY  IN  THE  SPRINGTIME 


BY  HELEN  WARD  BANKS 


I  AM  doing  the  subtractions 

Of  those  horrid  Httle  fractions; 
It  's  a  shame  to  waste  on  them  an  hour  a  day. 

They  're  )iiucli  worse  than  was  addition. 

How  I  wish  I  had  permission 
To  run  outdoors  and  count  the  flowers  and  play ! 


Ill 

My  geography  is  fearful- 
It  'most  always  makes  me  tearful 

To  be  searching  towns  and  rivers  when  it  's  May.. 
And  I  have  n't  any  notion 
Where  to  find  the  Indian  Ocean ; 

I  'd  far  rather  find  a  brook  outdoors  and  play  I 


II 


In  my  speller  are  two  pages 
That  I  've  studied  on  for  ages ; 
I  am  sure  that  music  ought  to  end  in  k. 

And  who  'd  know  a  /  's  in  "mention' 


When  an  s  is  in  "suspension' 


'? 


But  I  'd  know  the  birds  all  right,  outdoors  at  play  ! 


IV 


But  no  girl  was  ever  famous 


Who  grew  up  an  ignoramus  — 
At  least,  that  's  what  my  biggest  brothers  say. 
So  I  '11  try  to  study  better. 
Till  I  learn  each  town  and  letter ; 
And  when  I  've  done,  I  '11  run  outdoors  and  play. 


BOOKS   AND    READING 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORiNE 


THE  CRITICISM  PRIZES 
It  is  a  pity  that  many  of  you  must  be  disappointed 
in  the  prize-giving,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
who  have  had  no  mention  that  the  high  level  of 
the  papers  sent  in  on  "Lorna  Doone"  has  been  a 
great  and  beautiful  surprise  to  me.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  settle  on  the  three  prize-worthy  manu- 
scripts among  the  many  excellent  ones  received, 
and  very  difficult  to  pick  out  seven  for  honorable 
mention,  where  so  many  deserved  commendation. 

The  three  I  have  chosen  as  prize-winners  seem 
to  me  to  combine  several  excellent  characteristics. 
They  are  original,  they  are  well  written,  and  they 
show  a  true  feeling  for  the  book.  Miss  Holt's 
manuscript,  in  its  recognition  of  the  music  of 
Blackmore's  style,  in  the  beauty  with  which  she 
has  expressed  herself,  and  in  her  excellent  sum- 
ming up  of  the  great  story,  has  struck  me  as 
deserving  first  prize.  I  hope  you  will  all  agree 
with  me — those  of  you  who  are  disappointed  this 
time  not  less  than  the  other  prize-winners  and 
those  mentioned  with  honor. 

I  feel  that  originality  of  thought  and  individu- 
ality of  expression  are  particularly  valuable.  I 
consider  these  first.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to 
take  good  writing  and  such  things  as  good  spell- 
ing and  clear  expression  into  consideration.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  the  story  told.  Any  one  can  do 
that  who  reads  a  book.  I  want  to  find  out  what 
\oit  yourselves  think  of  the  story  you  have  read. 
There  were  many  good  papers  that  simply  told  the 


main  threads  of  the  plot  and  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  people  of  the  story.  These  I  had 
to  turn  down  in  favor  of  the  essays  that  revealed 
the  way  the  story  had  impressed  the  reader. 

I  think  Miss  Robertson,  who  is  given  the  second 
prize,  shows  that  she  has  taken  the  book  broadly, 
and  that  it  has  given  her  an  outlook  on  the  times 
in  which  it  is  laid,  and  that  she  has  felt  very 
keenly  the  charm  of  the  narration,  and  has  been 
able  to  tell  how  she  has  felt  it.  She  writes  of  the 
hook  in  a  way  that  will  make  you  want  to  read  it. 

The  third  prize  goes  to  John  Waddell  Chase, 
who  is  but  ten  years  old.  I  think  his  paper  is  really 
wonderful  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  He  writes 
straight  out  what  he  thinks,  and  he  sees  the  book 
in  relation  to  another  great  love-story,  perhaps 
the  very  greatest  story  of  youthful  and  tragic  love 
ever  told.  He  knows  exactly  why  he  likes  the 
people  in  the  story,  and  he  expresses  himself  in 
a  way  that  leaves  no  doubt  in  his  readers'  minds 
as  to  what  he  thinks.  Among  a  great  number  of 
good  essays  these  three  seem  to  me  the  best. 

The  same  considerations  guided  me  when  it 
came  to  honorable  mentions. 

Jt  is  a  joy  to  find  that  you  young  people  are  so 
pleased  with  the  plan  of  this  series.  Don't  try 
to  write,  each  of  you,  of  all  the  books  if  some 
do  not  appeal  to  you.  No  one  likes  everything. 
But  where  you  do  really  enjoy  reading  the  book 
to  be  discussed,  try  to  tell  just  how  it  strikes 
von,  in  your   simplest  and  sincerest  manner. 


"LORNA  DOONE"' 

BY    LUCIE    C.    HOLT    (AGE    I/) 

First  Prize 

"Lorna  Doone!"  What  a  magic  name  it  is!  What  a 
picture  it  brings  forth  of  prim,  rose-sccntcd  moors ! 
What  a  breath  of  rural  music  it  carries  with  it! 

"Girt  John  Ridd"  is  an  excellent  story-teller,  telling  his 
tale  with  his  own  straightforward  simplicity,  revealing  a 
deep  appreciation  for  the  beauties  of  his  native  moors, 
and  with  such  a  keen  perception  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter that  the  scenes  live  before  us,  and  his  words  be- 
come almost  like  poetry. 

This  poetical  quality,  this  music,  is  one  of  the  finest 
points  of  the  book.  Some  of  his  scenes  and  thovights 
are  sublimely  beautiful,  and  he  does  full  justice  to  them 
in  a  noble  prose  that  has  the  very  essence  of  poetry  in 
it.  Many  humble  scenes  and  characters  are  portrayed, 
but  about  them  all  runs  that  rhythmic  music,  glorifying 
them,  but  not  detracting  from  their  reality. 

And  the  characters  themselves,  from  the  humblest  to 


the  noblest,  are  all  charming.  There  is  something  ir- 
resistible in  even  the  wicked  ones,  though  Blackmore 
does  not,  like  many  writers,  attempt  to  justify  evil. 
The  villainous  Doones  themselves  are  interesting,  if 
only  as  masterpieces  of  character-drawing,  and  as  for 
the  minor  characters,  the  honest  country  folk,  Gwenny 
Carfax.  John  Fry.  Uncle  Ben,  Betty  Muxivorthy.  and 
others,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  them.  Drawn 
with  rare  humor,  there  is  yet  a  true  worthiness  in  most 
of  them,  not  to  be  overlooked.  And  Ruth  Huckaback. 
Annie.  John,  and  Lorna — it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  describe  them.  There  is  that  in  the  pure  dignity 
and  beauty  of  Lorna  and  in  John's  gentle  strength  and 
noble  purity  that  compels  admiration  and  love.  Oh,  the 
characters  of  "Lorna  Doone"  are  very  real, — and  very 
lovable. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  the  part  of  the  book  that  inter- 
ested me  most.  I  might  choose  the  plot,  or  linger  over 
some  character,  or  praise  some  point  of  the  author's 
style.  But  it  is  something  more  subtle  than  all  this 
that  I  would  linger  over — something  intangible  ;  not  in 
one  part  of  the  book  only,  but  running  through  all  of  it, 
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like  the  haunting  music  of  it, — part  of  that  music, — the 
soul  of  it.  It  is  something  that  lifts  our  souls  up  for 
a  while  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity — something  in  the 
author's  insight  that  rings  true.  It  is  in  the  faithful 
portrayal  of  the  characters  and  the  naturalness  of  the 
scenes  and  action.     Blackmore  has  caught 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustainnig  P>eauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite. 

He  is  like  a  player,  touching  tlu-  quivering  strings  of 
human  nature  with  s\-mpathctic  fingers,  bringing  a 
music  from  all  of  them,  high  and  low,  that  unites  in  a 
glorious  symphony.  It  is  this  that,  to  m\'  mind,  makes 
the  book  great. 

"LORNA  DOONE" 

BY    JE.\i\    ROBERT.SON     (agi;    1 7) 

Second  Priac 

"LoRNA  Dooxe"  is  a  romance  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  as  the  writer  is  of  the  nineteenth,  it  shows 
how  ably  he  has  transported  himself  back  two  centuries 
and  described  in  such  a  lifelike  manner  the  customs 
and  beliefs  of  those  times  Then  again,  Blackmore  has 
put  himself  so  wholly  into  the  place  of  the  famous  John 
Ridd  that  at  first  sight  you  might  think  the  latter  was 
writing  his  autobiography.  (I  confess  I  was  deceived 
on  that  point.) 

The  customs  portrayed,  such  as  Ridd  riding  such  dis- 
tances instead  of,  say,  motoring  ;  the  coaches  being  in 
use ;  the  fact  that  robbers  were  able  to  exist  and  go 
unpunished  ;  their  method  of  farming  and  of  carrying 
on  war  (imagine  the  soldiers  in  the  present  European 
war  using  blunderbusses!)  show  how  Blackmore  has 
got  the  details  down  to  a  fine  point. 

Then  the  beliefs  of  the  people,  as  their  fear  of  the 
moaning  sounds  of  Huckaback's  mine,  believing  it  to 
be  a  witch;  their  faith  in  Mother  Mclldrum;  the  super- 
stition by  which  Annie  is  induced  to  produce  Lorna's 
wonderful  necklace  ;  all  these  display  the  same  accuracy 
of  detail. 

His  powers  of  description  are  brought  forth  in  his 
picturing  of  Glen  Doone,  the  robbers  and  their  rough 
and  wicked  life,  the  life  of  Huckaback  and  his  grand- 
daughter, and  Exmoor  at  the  different  seasons.  All 
these  give  natural  touches  and  lend  life  and  interest  to 
the  background  of  the  romance  from  which  Lorna  steps 
out  and  plays  the  important  role. 

I  like  to  think  of  Lorna  in  her  different  stations  of 
life:  at  first  as  a  child,  living  with  rich  and  noble  par- 
ents a  life  of  ease  and  contentment  ;  then  her  changed 
life  with  the  Doones.  more  humble  and  dangerous,  but 
very  romantic,  and  perhaps  made  unhappy  by  the  wicked 
and  revengeful  Carver  Doone  and  his  father  ;  after  this 
her  C|uiet  domestic  life  with  Jolin  Ridd's  family ;  then 
her  second  experience  in  a  high  social  sphere,  which  did 
not  carry  her  away  by  its  enjoyments  ;  and  at  last  her 
home  life  with  her  husband,  Joh7i  Ridd.  a  happiness 
well  earned  after  her  struggles.  Through  all,  Lorna's 
taking  ways,  loyalty  to  friends,  beauty,  unselfishness, 
and  pure,  high  love  for  her  lover  are  most  remarkable. 

Of  course,  Lorna  as  the  heroine  has  had  more  time 
spent  on  her  by  the  author,  and  so  is  nearer  perfection, 
but  who  does  n't  admire  the  great  strength  of  the  hero, 
his  boundless  courage  in  doing  anything  which  he 
thought  was  for  the  good  of  Lorna,  his  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  his  generosity  to  his  fellow-men  ? 

Then  Blackmore  has  given  each  of  his  lesser  char- 
acters his  or  her  own  peculiarities  and  special  interests. 
There    was    Annie,    the    home-maker,   Lizzie,   the    book- 


worm, Master  Huckaback,  the  miser,  and  Tom  Faggus, 
the  adventurer.  All  these  lend  interest  to  the  story, 
Init  Lorna  the  beautiful,  whose  beauty  consists  not  in 
rouge  and  high-topped  boots  and  short  skirts,  but  in 
her  sweet  expression  and  fine  disposition,  the  character 
of  Lorna,  I  say,  is  a  book  in  itself  well  worth  studying. 


"LORNA  DOONE" 

BY    JOll.X    WADniCLL    CHASE    (aGE    I  o) 

Third  Prize 

My  favorite  characters  in  "Lorna  Doone"  are  John 
Ridd,  Lorna  Doone,  Ruth  Huckaback,  Annie  Ridd, 
Gzvenny  Carfax.  I  like  John  Ridd  best,  because,  as  in 
most  fiction,  the  main  character  is  given  a  good  account 
of.  Another  reason  is  that  he  is  usually  giving  help  to 
another  person  or  persons ;  another,  that  he  is  very 
heroic. 

Next  I  like  Lorna  Doone.  because  she  is  so  game. 
As  an  instance,  when  she  would  not  marry  Carver 
Doone.  and  coasted  down  the  dangerous  hill,  where  she 
might  have  been  killed  Another  reason  why  I  like  her 
is  that  she  is  faithful  in  love  to  John  Ridd.  Ruth 
Huckaback  I  like  next,  mostly  because,  after  she  had 
found  out  that  Joint  loved  Lorna.  she  did  not  leave 
him,  l)ut  rather  encouraged  it,  and  because  she  saved 
Lorna. 

Next  comes  Annie  Ridd.  because  she  is  talked  about 
so  much,  which  in  this  case  gives  you  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  her,  and  because  she  is  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  Doones,  as  is  shown  when  she  goes  up  to  the  Coun- 
selor (who  is  supposed  to  be  very  harsh)  and  gains 
his  favor.  Next  comes  Gzvenny  Carfax,  because  she  is 
almost  always  faithful  to  Lorna,  except  when  she  kept 
the  letters  to  John.  But  I  think  she  thought  she  was 
doing  the  right  thing  when  she  did  this. 

The  story  is  within  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II.  John  was  not  twenty-four  years  old  when  he 
was  dubbed  knight  by  James  II.  Exmoor  and  Devon- 
shire counties  are  situated  in  southwestern  England. 
The  country  looks  now  just  about  the  same  as  it  did  in 
the  time  of  Lorna  Doone.  There  are  coaches  that  will 
take  you  to  some  of  the  places  described  in  "Lorna 
Doone."  In  167,^,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  John  was 
twelve   years   old. 

I  think  that  you  could  compare  ""'Lorna  Doone"  with 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  taking  John  Ridd  for  Romeo,  and 
Lorna  for  Juliet.  When  you  take  the  two  principal 
characters  of  both,  you  find  that  these  two  have  about 
the  same  trouble.  In  "Lorna  Doone,"  Lorna  is  with 
the  Doones.  and  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Juliet  belongs 
to  the  ri\al  house.  In  both  cases  they  find  means  to 
meet  each  other,  but  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Romeo 
meets  Juliet  more  than  John  meets  Lorna.  In  both 
cases  they  finally  get  together,  but  Romeo  is  not  able 
to  take  Juliet  home  as  his  wife,  as  John  Ridd  did  Lorna. 

You  can  compare  Friar  Laurence  with  Captain 
.Stickles.  They  in  both  cases  save  your  favorite.  In 
"Lorna  Doone,"  Captain  Stickles  saves  John  from  being 
shot,  and  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Friar  Laurence  saves 
Romeo  from  the  prince's  soldiers. 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

Alice  C.  Kendall  (age  15).  Annie  Wood  Linn  (age  13). 

Dorothy  May  Wile  (age  14).       Althea  McCannon  (age  13). 
Margaret  Marsh  (age  16).  Frances  Eliot  (age  15). 

Elizabeth  M.  Dukes  (age   14). 
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"HE    WAS   ALWAYS   A    TAME    LITTLE    FELLOW    AND    SEEMED    TO    HAVE    NO    FEAR   OF   PEOPLE.' 


"TOMMY  TUCKER" 
Tommy  Tucker  was  a  foundling  left  on  our 
door-step— a  dear  little  blue-gray  bunch  of  fluff 
and  down,  with  two  brilliant  black  eyes,  a  strong 
beak,  a  big  topknot,  and  a  ridiculously  short  tail. 
In  short,  he  was  a  baby  blue-jay.  When  we 
brought  him  into  the  house,  he  was  too  little  to 
eat,  too  little  to  drink,  too  little  to  fly;  so,  having 
had  experience  with  baby  birds,  I  fed  him  by 
hand,  gently  opening  his  bill  and  poking  the  food 
down  his  throat  with  a  toothpick.  You  see,  a 
baby-bird's  mother  places  the  food  back  in  the 
throat,  and  it  is  some  time  before  the  little  fellow 
learns  the  art  of  swallowing. 

This  baby  soon  was  christened  Tommy  Tucker, 
as  he  "sang  for  his  supper" — and  also  for  break- 
fast, lunch,  and  dinner— at  all  hours.  He  did  n't 
like  a  cage,  so  he  spent  most  of  the  day  perched 
on  a  dead  branch  which  I  placed  in  the  window. 
There  he  could  see  everything  that  went  on.  He 
was  always  a  tame  little  fellow,  even  from  the 
first,  and  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  people. 

As  Tommy  learned  to  eat  his  own  meals  and 
use  his  wings,  he  developed  what  ]\Ir.  Kipling 
calls  a  "  'satiable  curtiosity"  and  all  the  mischief 
that  goes  with  it  Anything  bright  was  meant  to 
be  played  with— my  jewel  box  full  of  trinkets 
was  especially  attractive,  but  I  had  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  on  him,  as  he  enjoyed  hiding  any- 
thing he  found.  He  had  a  special  fancy,  too,  for 
lead-pencils,  and  it  was  hard  to  sketch  him,  as  he 


wanted  every  pencil  he  saw  and  tried  to  twist  it 
out  of  my  hand.  Then  he  was  so  eager  to  see 
just  what  I  was  doing  that  he  would  light  on  my 

drawing-board  and 
hop  sociably  back 
and  forth. 

Tommy  was 

adopted  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  May, 
and  by  the  latter 
part  of  June  was 
to  all  appearances 
a  fully  developed 
jay-bird.  He  was 
so  blue  and  so 
gray  and  so  white 
— and  such  a 
dandy !  Every 

feather  must  shine ! 
He  loved  his  bath 
and   sputtered  and 
splashed      to      his 
heart's         content. 
Then      he      would 
shake     and     preen 
his    feathers,    and, 
when     quite     dry, 
"tuck     his     head" 
not   "under   his  wing"  but   among  his   shoulder- 
feathers  and  cuddle  down  for  a  long  nap. 
When  we  felt  quite  sure  he  was  able  to  care 


IN    THE   CHERKV-TRKE. 
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"111-;    DID    NT    I  IKE    A    CAGE. 

for  himself,  Tommy  was  given  his  liberty,  but, 
strange  to  say,  he  did  n't  want  it !  He  knew  and 
loved  his  "ain  folk" ;  he  did  n't  know  birds,  and 
it  took  him  some  time  to  feel  comfortable  out  of 
doors.  Even  when  he  grew  used  to  it,  he  came 
to  the  door  for  food  several  times  a  day  and 
spent  part  of  almost  every  day  in  the  house  with 
his  family.  Every  morning,  at  the  peep  of  day. 
Tommy  came  tapping  at  my  bedroom  window  for 
his  first  breakfast;  and  if  I  forgot  to  provide  for 
him  the  night  before,  four-twenty  a.m.  found 
me  going  sleepily  down  stairs  to  find  breakfast 
for  an  insistent  bird. 

He  liked  meat,  nut-goodies,  bread,  vegetables, 
fruit,  cheese— almost  everything  in  fact,  and  pre- 
ferred to  eat  from  our  hands. 

By  the  last  of  July  he  had  found  two  blue-jay 
chums,  but  still  came  to  us  for  food  and  com- 


"A   JEWEL    BOX    KUI.I,    OF    TRINKETS    WAS 
KSPECIALLY    ATTRACTIVE." 


panionship.     All  the  neighborhood  was  his  home, 
and  every  one  his  friend. 

We  heard  great  tales  of  his  riotous  ways.    One 


small  boy  had  his  cup  of  milk  on  the  back  steps 
and  was  surprised  to  find  Tommy  perched  on  the 
rim  of  his  cup  and  sharing  the  feast.  Another 
day,  Tommy  tried  his  little  best  to  pull  the 
clothes-pins  out 
of  the  neigh- 
bor's wash. 

Tommy  was 
with  us  until 
early  in  August 
when  he  sud- 
denly disap- 
peared. For  days 
we  answered 
every  blue- jay 
call  with  "Tom- 
my, oh,  Tommy 
Tucker !  Where 
are  you?"  But 
there  was  no 
rush  of  blue 
wings,  nor  eager 
coaxing  and  flut- 
tering for  food, 
no  tapping  at  my 
window  to  break 
my  early  morn- 
ing nap,  no  dear, 
lovable,  teasing 
little  "bunch-o'-l)lue' 
pered  song. 

Whether  he  willingly  deserted  us,  or  met  some 
unkind  fate,  we  are  all  glad  to  have  had  his 
friendship  and  shall  always  think  the  more  lov- 
ingly of  our  "little  brothers  of  the  air"  for  hav- 
ing known  our  Tommy  Tucker. 

Bess  Bruce  Cleaveland. 

MAKING  ICE  IN  A  RED-HOT  CRUCIBLE 
A  RED-HOT  crucible  seems  a  queer  dish  in  which 
to  freeze  water.  It  is  a  little  unusual,  and  it  may 
be  admitted  at  the  start  that  artificial-ice  manu- 
facturing companies  have  never  been  known  to 
make  their  ice  in  red-hot  tanks.  But  it  can  be 
done  and  has  been  done,  and  without  any  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks. 

A  platinum  crucible,  which  is  simply  a  cup 
made  of  platinum  because  that  metal  is  not  in- 
jured by  intense  heat,  is  placed  over  a  flame. 
When  the  crucible  is  so  hot  that  it  glows  a  bright 
red,  some  liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  dropped  inside, 
and  while  this  liquid  is  sizzling  nicely,  a  little 
water  is  thrown  in  with  it.  Almost  immediately 
the  water  is  frozen  solid,  and  the  ice  can  either 
be  thrown  out.  or  picked  out  with  tongs  so  as  to 
leave  the  sulphurous  acid  still  sizzling. 

A  startling  fact  related  to  this  process  is  that 


TOMMY    TUCKER    SITS    FOR 
HIS   PORTRAIT. 


to   greet   us   with  a   whis- 
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if  the  crucible  is  not  hot  enough,  the  water  will 
be  heated  instead  of  chilled  and  turn  into  steam 
instead  of  ice. 

Better  to  explain  why  all  this  is  so,  the  reader's 
attention  must  be  called  to  certain  phenomena  he 
has  probably  often  seen  without  noticing  very 
closel3\ 

\\"hen  some  water  is  spilled  on  the  flat  top  of 
a  very  hot  kitchen-stove  it  forms  into  little  glob- 
ules, which  roll  about  on  the  hot  iron  like  quick- 
silver, making  quite  a  loud,  sizzling  noise  and 
lasting  quite  a  while.  If,  however,  one  of  these 
globules  happens  to  stray  over  to  a  cooler  part 
of  the  stove,  it  instantly  loses  its  round  shape 
and  rapidly  boils  away  to  steam.  Water  that  is 
sliding  about  in  globules,  as  described  above,  is 
said  to  be  in  the  "spheroidal"  state,  and  this  state 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  freezing  water  in  a  hot  cru- 
cible. 

Any  liquid  when  in  this  spheroidal  state  acts 
very  differently  from  what  it  ever  does  otherwise. 
While  a  drop  of  water  put  on  a  surface  not  quite 
hot  enough  to  make  it  take  this  form  will  instantly 
be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  then  rapidly 
pass  into  steam,  if  it  is  put  where  it  takes  the 
spheroidal  form,  it  cannot  he  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  while  in  the  spheroidal  condition  ! 

The  reasons  for  this  are  too  complex  to  be 
gone  into  here,  but  the  main  one  is  that  the  little 
globule  docs  n't  touch  the  hot  stove.  This  can  be 
shown  b}'  the  fact  that  if  the  globule  is  on  a  very 
smooth  surface,  the  eye,  brought  on  a  level  with 
the  surface,  can  see  under  the  globule.  The  little 
globe  of  water  rests,  or  rolls,  on  a  thin  layer  of  its 
own  vapor,  and  this  vapor,  being  a  very  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  protects  it  from  the  hot  stove. 
When  this  protective  layer  is  not  present,  the 
liquid  does  touch  the  hot  iron  and  is  instantly 
heated  to  steam,  as  in  the  case  of  a  globule  wan- 
dering to  a  cooler  part  of  the  stove. 

Any  liquid  can  be  put  in  the  spheroidal  state, 
and,  like  water,  no  liquid  while  in  that  state  can 
be  heated  to  its  boiling-point.  But  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  different  liquids  begin  to  change  to 
the  steam  state  is  very  dift'erent  from  that  of 
boiling  water.  Sulphurous  acid  boils  at  only  about 
ten  degrees  above  zero ;  at  .that  temperature  it 
changes  from  a  liquid  to  a  gas. 

There  !  Now  wc  have  it !  Sulphurous  acid  in 
the  spheroidal  state  must  he  colder  than  ten  de- 
grees above  zero ;  so  when  a  big  globule  of  it  is 
sizzling  about  in  the  red-hot  crucible,  the  liquid 
is  actually  more  than  twenty  degrees  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  Now  it  is  plain  what 
happens  when  the  water  is  thrown  in. 

If  the  water  touches  the  red-hot  platinum,  it 
assumes  the  spheroidal  form  and  can't  get  hotter 


than  about  200  degrees,  while  it  must  reach  212 
degrees  in  order  to  boil.  But  when  some  of  it 
has  been  in  contact  with  the  sulphurous  acid  a 
short  time,  of  course  ice  is  formed:  twenty  de- 
grees below  freezing !  And,  also,  it  can  now  be 
understood  why  the  crucible  must  be  very  hot  if 
ice  is  to  be  made :  if  it  is  n't  hot  enough  to  cause 
the  spheroidal  state,  the  sulphurous  acid  quickly 
boils  away  into  a  gas  ai;d  the  water  flashes  into 
steam. 

This  thin  layer  of  vapor  which  separates  liquids 
from  very  hot  metals  causes  other  queer  effects. 
One  of  these  is  that  if  a  man  first  wipes  his  hand 
with  a  damp  cloth,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  layer  of 
vapor,  he  can  dip  that  hand  into  molten  iron  for 
an  instant  in  safety  //  the  melted  iron  is  liot 
enough,  for  then  the  iron  does  n't  touch  the  skin. 
If  it  is  too  cool,  or  his  hand  is  dry,  the  finish  of 
the  experiment  is  sad  indeed. 

WiLLi.\M  J.  Whiting. 

THE  WONDERFUL  TENDRIL 

Quite  a  number  of  plants  have  very  weak  stems, 
and  as  these  often  grow  rapidly  to  a  considerable 
height  some  method  of  support  is  essential, 
^lany  of  these  species  mount  upward  by  means 
of  twining  stems  and  sensitive  leaf-stalks,  or  by 
the  development   of  tendrils.     These  last-named 


I.  THE  TENDRU,  COMES  IN  CONTACT  WITH  THE 

SUPPORT.   2.  THE  SAME  TENDRIL  TEN 

MINUTES  LATER. 


processes  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  organs 
that  the  plant  possesses,  and  are  well  worth  special 
study. 

And  first  of  all,  we  should  remember  that  in 
their  origin  tendrils  are  specialized  stems,  leaves, 
or  parts  of  leaves.  Some  of  the  commonest 
plants  of  our  gardens  are  tendril  bearers,  and 
all  kinds  of  interesting  experiments  may  be  car- 
ried out  to  show  the  clever  way  in  which  these 
organs  behave.  In  all  cases  the  experiments  will 
be  more  easy  to  follow  if  the  weather  is  warm. 
At  such  times  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tendril  is 
astonishing,  and  certain  changes  in  its  behavior 
take  place  very  rapidly. 

Find  a  young  pea-plant  in  the  garden  that  is 
just  beginning  to  get  up  in  the  world.     With  the 
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coming  of  the  second  or  third  leaves,  a  fine  long 
tendril  is  sent  out.  Place  a  small  stake  near  to, 
but  not  actually  touching,  the  tendril.  Now  from 
the  beginning  the  tendril  has  always  been  on  the 


THE    EXPERIMENT    WITH    A    I.OUl'    OF   THREAD. 


move,  traveling  round  and  round  with  a  curious, 
swaying  movement.  Then,  too.  it  is  getting 
longer,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  support.  If  the  stick  is  rather  a 
thin  one,  the  tendril  will  curl  right  around  it  in 
ten  minutes  or  even  less.  In  the  case  of  a  thick 
support,  a  secure  hold  is  obtained  by  means  of 


THE    SLENDER    TENDRIL    IS    STRONG    ENOUGH    TU 
SUPPORT    A    HEAVY    PUMPKIN. 

the  hooklike  end  of  the  tendril.     When  a  suffi- 
ciently firm  attachment   is  made,   the   remaining 


part  of  the  tendril  is  thrown  into  a  spiral  coil. 
If  we  examine  this  coiled  tendril,  we  shall  find 
that  it  consists  of  two  halves,  which  twist  in  op- 
posite directions.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  both  ends  of  the  tendril  are  fixed,  when  one 
part  coils,  the  other  part  is  bound  to  coil  in  an 
opposite  direction.  If  a  piece  of  wire  or  string 
firmly  held  at  l)oth  ends  is  twisted,  a  reversed 
spiral  is  secured,  just  such  as  appears  in  the 
tendril.  This  coiling  makes  the  tendrils  very 
strong,  on  account  of  the  "give"  they  have  when 
put  to  any  strain.  They  are  very  rarely  broken 
even  during  the 
roughest    storms. 

That  tendrils 
are  al)lc  to  sup- 
port a  great 
weight  may  be 
gathered  from  a 
glance  at  the  ac- 
companying pic- 
ture showing  an 
immense  pump- 
kin, scores  of 
pounds  in  weight, 
lieing  held  up  by 
two  or  three  of 
these   organs. 

One  day  the 
writer  deter- 

mined to  see  just 
how  sensitive  tendrils  really  are.  He  had  noticed 
how  rapidly  they  start  to  curl  around  any  object 
which  they  touch.  About  the  least  pressure  that 
it  seemed  possible  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  tendril 
was  a  looped  piece  of  thread.  As  may  be  im- 
agined, this  weighed  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  an 
ounce,  yet  the  tendril  was  able  to  feel  its  presence. 
The  day  on  which  this  experiment  was  tried  was 
very  warm,  and  the  tendril  selected  was  a  young 
one.  In  about  eight  minutes  after  placing  the 
thread  as  shown  in  the  picture  the  tip  of  the 
tendril  started  to  curl.  In  another  three  minutes 
the  effect  of  the  thread  was  still  more  marked. 
Finally,  the  end  of  the  tendril  came  right  over, 
evidently  rather  puzzled,  if  one  may  use  the 
word,   that   there   was   nothing  around   which   it 

could  clasp.  _    .,  ^ 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

EARTHQUAKE  ARCHES 

The  European  coast-line  of  the  Mediterranean 
has,  from  time  to  time,  suffered  severely  from 
earthquake  shocks.  On  this  account  the  buildings 
in  many  of  the  villages  and  towns,  especially  in 
the  hilly  districts,  have  been  planned  with  a  view^ 
to  making  them  better  able  to  withstand  these  dis- 
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turbances.  One  very  often  sees,  between  two 
tall  buildings,  arches  stretching  across  the  in- 
tervening space,  as  shown  in  our  picture.  In  the 
event  of  an  earthquake  these  arches  have  been 
found  to  be  of  great  vahie  in  helping  the  build- 
ings to  go  through  the  shaking  without  serious 


damage.  Tliese  arches  are  also  to  be  seen  in 
Portuguese  coast  towns,  especially  in  Lisbon,  a 
city  that  has  experienced  some  terrible  earth- 
quakes, that  which  occurred  in  1755  being  one  of 
tlie  most  destructive  ever  known. 

S.   B. 

A  PUZZLING  MYSTIC  MAZE 

In  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  who  reigned 
in  England  from  1689  to  1694,  there  was  planted 
at  Hampton  Court  a  remarkable  "mystic  maze" 
which  is  still  in  excellent  condition  and  has  been 
visited  by  hundreds  of  American  tourists.  But 
probably  few  of  these  know  that  this  country 
possesses  an  exact  replica  of  the  original.  It  is 
located  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
planted  in  1896  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Warren,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  creating 
a  similar  interesting  oddity  on  the  lawn  of  her 
home  after  seeing  that  at  Hampton  Court. 

Almost  every  day  scores  of  people  attempt  to 
solve  the  intricacies  of  the  maze,  which  consist 
of  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  of  heavy  hedges 
of  arbor-vitas.  The  object  is  to  reach,  by  passing 
through  this  labyrinth,  a  little  pond  located  in  the 
center  of  the  maze,  the  shortest  distance  from  the 
entrance  to  the  pond  being  about  a  fifth  of  a 
mile.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  person  to  wander 
about  for  an  hour  or  more  before  reaching  the 
coveted  goal,  and  once  there,  it  is  just  as  difficult 
to  get  out  again. 

More  than  a  thousand  arbor-vitie  compose  the 
hedges,  which  are  now  over  six  feet  high.  The 
maze  has  a  base-line  of  over  two  hundred  feet, 
and  in  general  outline  follows  that  at  Hampton 
Court.  Robert  H.  Moulton. 
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THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE 
IV      SELENIUM 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  most  valuable  chemical. 
Scarcely  an  industry  but  finds  use  for  it.  The 
laboratory  could  hardly  get  along  without  it.  jNHI- 
lions  of  pounds  of  this  oily-looking,  corrosive 
acid  are  manufactured  and  sold  every  year. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  acid  there  occurs  a 
seemingly  insignificant  by-product  in  the  form  of 
a  dark  brown  powder,  known  as  selenium  and 
destined  to  play  a  most  interesting  part  some  day 
in  the  business  of  the  world.  When  this  powder 
is  burned  or  melted,  a  nauseous  odor,  like  that  of 
decayed  cabbage,  makes  itself  known.  Nothing 
wonderful  about  this,  you  say.  What  does  this 
brown  powder  do  for  mankind  to  make  itself  one 
of  the  seven  great  wonders  of  science? 

Selenium  is  a  chemical  element,  one  of  the 
ninety  or  so  that  go  to  make  up  all  the  substances 
of  which  man  has  any  knowledge.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1817  by  J.  J.  Berzelius,  a  famous  chem- 
ist. It  belongs  to  the  sulphur  family,  and  resem- 
bles sulphur  in  many  respects. 

So  far,  we  have  n't  discovered  anything  about 
selenium  that  would  entitle  it  to  extraordinary 
prominence.  But  if  you  will  look  up  selenium  in 
the  F.ncyclopsedia  Britannica,  you  will  find,  hid- 
den away  in  the  most  ordinary  fashion  in  one  of 
the  paragraphs,  this  sentence,  "Metallic  selenium 
is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  its  conductivity 
is  increased  by  light."  And  therein  lies  the  secret ! 
Its  conductivity  is  increased  by  light! 

Now  we  are  ready  to  explain  what  selenium 
will  be  able  to  do  in  a  practical  way  for  mankind. 

Already  we  are  able  to  send  the  human  voice 
thousands  of  miles  by  means  of  electricity.  We 
can  reproduce  handwriting  great  distances  away 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  electrical  instrument 
called  the  telautograph.  Selenium  enables  us  to 
transmit  photographs  over  wires,  just  as  sound 
and  writing  are  transmitted.  The  instrument  used 
for  this  purpose  is  called  the  telcphotograph  by 
its  inventor,  Professor  Korn,  a  German  scientist. 
Professor  Korn's  apparatus  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  known  to  us  for  many  years.  However,  re- 
cent improvements  have  brought  it  more  seriously 
before  the  public. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  give  a  detailed 


description  of  the  device.  In  brief,  however,  a 
pinhole  beam  of  light  is  made  to  travel  over  a 
photograph  in  the  same  manner  as  a  phonograph- 
needle  moves  across  the  record.  The  reflection 
of  this  beam  of  light  is  made  to  fall  on  a  selenium 
cell,  which  is  simply  a  series  of  tiny  metal  plates 
separated  by  very  thin  layers  of  selenium.  The 
intensity  of  this  reflected  light  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  travels  over  a  light  spot  or  a 
dark  spot  on  the  photograph.  The  selenium  is 
affected  by  this  varying  light  and  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  electric  current  to  pass  through  it  for 
each  variation  of  light.  This  constantly  chang- 
ing current  may  be  sent  many  miles  through 
wires,  and,  by  means  of  ingenious  instruments, 
may  be  made  to  reproduce  the  photograph  with 
great  exactness. 

Already  certain  European  newspapers  have  in- 
stalled telephotographs  and  are  able  to  reproduce 
pictures  and  photographs  taken  hundreds  of  miles 
away  a  few  moments  after  they  are  taken.  The 
identification  of  criminals  can  be  made  to  precede 
them  in  every  town  and  village  to  which  they 
may  be  likely  to  flee. 

Countless  uses  will  be  made  of  this  wonderful 
device.  We  shall  all  live  to  see  the  time  when 
American  newspapers  will  be  able  to  print  pho- 
tographs taken  on  the  very  day  of  their  publica- 
tion in  far-off  Europe  or  Africa. 

But  a  greater  and  more  amazing  thing  has  been 
predicted.  Some  day,  by  means  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  telephotograph  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture, we  may  be  able  to  sit  in  auditoriums  and 
actually  watch  events  taking  place  at  the  identical 
moment  in  places  miles  away.  Calif ornians  will 
be  able  to  witness  a  Presidential  inauguration  in 
Washington,  a  boat-race  in  the  Hudson,  or  a  bat- 
tle between  warring  nations  at  the  very  moment 
these  things  are  taking  place.  It  is  far  from  im- 
possible; it  is  probable. 

And  all  because  nature  provided  us  thousands 
of  years  ago  with  that  evil-smelling  brown  pow- 
der—selenium. 

A  BOY'S  HOME  LABORATORY 

The  desire  to  know  the  "why"  of  things  is 
strongly  developed  in  American  young  folk.  To- 
day the  heroes  of  mechanics  and  science  are  ad- 
mired quite  as  deeply  as  the  heroes  of  battle,  and 
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countless  bright  boys  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
fascinating  subjects  of  the  laboratory.  Indeed, 
the  home  laboratories  of  many  of  these  youthful 
experimenters  are  wonderfully  equipped  and 
highly  organized.  The  brilliant  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  invention  in  this  country  is  in  no  small 
mea^sure  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  repeat  for  themselves  the  experiments  of 
our  trained  research  men. 

Every  boy  ought  to  know  something  about  elec- 
tricity, chemistry,  and  mechanics.  The  pursuit 
of  these  subjects  will  not  only  prove  intensely  in- 
teresting, but  will  also  furnish  a  great  deal  of 
useful  and  valuable  information. 

In  most  homes  will  be  found  some  out-of-the- 
way  spot  that  the  boy  can  appropriate  as  his  own. 
Sometimes  such  a  place  may  be  found  in  the 
attic  or  basement,  or  even  in  a  small  bedroom  if 
no  other  space  is  available. 

A  work-bench  should  be  built  up  against  the 
wall,  with  proper  provision  for  tools.  This  bench 
may  be  made  of  scrap  lumber  from  packing-cases, 
or,  if  the  pocketbook  permits,  new,  clean  pine 
may  be  purchased  from  the  lumber-yard.  In  any 
event,  the  bench  should  be  substantially  built,  so 
that  it  will  not  shake  or  clatter  when  working 
with  tools. 

No  dimensions  or  specifications  can  be  given 
here,  since  the  conditions  naturally  vary  in  dif- 
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ferent  homes.  However,  if  possible,  the  work- 
bench should  contain  drawers  for  smaller  tools 
and  a  back  support  for  chisels,  hammers,  and  simi- 
lar tools.  The  drawing  gives  a  fair  idea  of  a 
good  arrangement.  Shelves  to  hold  apparatus, 
chemicals,  and  supplies  should  be  firmly  and  sub- 
stantially fastened  to  the  walls. 

It  is  surprising  how  readily  and  at  how  little 
expense  a  complete  home  laboratory  can  be 
equipped.  A  few  tools,  some  scraps  of  wood, 
metal,  and  wire,  some  dry  cells,  nails,  screws,  nuts, 
and  several  good  books  will  enable  any  boy  to  re- 
peat complex  and  fascinating  electrical  experi- 
ments and  make  really  serviceable  apparatus. 

At  little  greater  outlay  one  can  follow  through 
a  course  of  experimental  chemistry.     However, 


this  latter  subject  is  only  recommended  to  older 
and  more  advanced  experimenters,  since  some 
chemical  work  is  more  or  less  dangerous. 

One  thing  must  be  said  here  relative  to  the 
methods  of  operation  in  the  home  laboratory. 
Try  to  follow  out  some  specific  line  of  work. 
Efficiency  in  the  laboratory  is  fully  as  important 
as  efticiency  in  business,  since  no  beneficial  re- 
sults whatever  are  to  be  had  by  topsy-turvy  meth- 
ods. Do  not  leave  a  subject  until  you  have  got 
all  you  can  get  out  of  it.  Keep  your  shop  neat 
and  orderly  at  all  times.  Get  good  books  and  fol- 
low instructions  carefully.  Remember  that  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  discoveries  were  made 
with  the  crudest  apparatus,  and  that  good  work 
depends  more  upon  enthusiastic  concentration 
than  upon  expensive  equipment. 

Following  are  several  good  subjects  upon  which 
to  experiment : 

Electricity 

Elementary  Experiments  Dynamos  and  Motors 

Alagnetic  Effects  Wireless  Telephony 

Static  Electricity  Heating  Devices 

Wireless  Telegraphy  Electric  Furnaces 


Storage-batteries 


Electro-plating,  etc. 


Chemistry 


Elementary  Experiments   Organic  Chemistry 
Dyes  Food  Chemistry 

Metals  Water  Analysis 

Alloys  Iron  and  Steel 

Analysis  Analysis,  etc. 

Mechanics 
Elementary  Principles         Cabinet-making 
]\Iechanical  Movements      Model-making,  etc. 

Lathe  Work 

Light 

Telescopes 
-Astronomy,  etc.,  etc. 


Photography 
Microscopes 


A  SIMPLE  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE 
Recently  the  world  was  amazed  and  gratified  at 
the  suddenly  announced  feat  of  an  American  en- 
gineer, John  J.  Carty,  who  designed  a  system  of 
wireless  telephony  with  which  he  talked  from 
New  York  City  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  four  thou- 
sand miles  across  land,  mountain,  and  sea!  Of 
course,  Mr.  Carty's  apparatus  was  both  compli- 
cated and  expensive,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  of  our  pocketbooks. 

However,  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  says  the  old  proverb,  and  as  far  back  as 
1882  Alexander  Graham  Bell  developed  a  simple 
system  of  transmitting  the  voice  without  wires, 
working  on  an  entirely  different  principle  from 
Mr.  Carty's  method.     He  was  able  to  telephone 
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a  mile  and  a  half  in  this  manner,  and  some  years 
later,  telephone  communication  without  wires  was 
established  between  points  six  miles  apart. 

At  a  moderate  outlay  any  one  can,  in  a  small 
way,  duplicate  these  simple  wireless  telephone 
experiments.  We  shall  need  about  300  feet  of 
insulated  copper  wire,  size  12  to  18  B.  &  S.  gage; 
also  an  ordinary  telephone-receiver  and  a  tele- 
phone-transmitter, together  with  several  dry  cells 
or  door-bell  batteries.     The   receiver  and  trans- 
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FIG.  1. 


A    SHOUT-DIST.\NCE    WIRELESS    TELEPHONE 


mitter  may  be  purchased  from  any  electrical  shop 
or  mail-order  house  at  a  total  cost  of  two  dollars; 
or  possibly  a  second-hand  telephone  set  is  avail- 
able from  which  these  two  parts  may  be  removed 
in  good  condition. 

Make  two  large  round  coils  of  insulated  cop- 
per wire,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  or  more  turns.  Such  coils  may 
be  readily  made  by  driving  thin  nails  into  the 
floor  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  wire  may  now  be  formed  around  these 
nails,  which  may  then  be  remo\ed,  releasing  the 
coils.  Before  removing  the  nails,  the  coils  must 
be  securely  bound  every  three  inches  with  stout 
cord,  or,  better,  tire-tape.  Twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  of  wire  are  left  free  at  the  ends.  The  two 
finished  coils  are  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

A  telephone-receiver  is  now  connected  to  the 
two  terminals  of  coil  No.  i.  A  telephone-trans- 
mitter and  dry  cell  are  connected  with  coil  No.  2, 
as  shown.  Note  that  one  terminal  of  the  coil  is 
connected  to  one  terminal  of  the  transmitter.  The 
remaining  terminal  of  the  transmitter  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  short  length  of  wire  to  one  brass 
binding-post  of  the  dry  cell.  The  remaining  bind- 
ing-post of  the  cell  is  connected  to  the  remainmg 


terminal  of  the  coil.  This  is  called  "series"  con- 
nection. Of  course,  the  end  of  the  wire  must 
always  be  scraped  clean  of  its  insulating  cover- 
ing before  making  connections.  Our  apparatus  is 
now  complete. 

In  order  to  use  the  instruments,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: hang  tbe  transmitting-coil  (No.  2)  on  a 
wall,  supporting  the  transmitter  and  battery  on  a 
small  shelf  beside  the  coil.  In  the  next  room,  or 
even  two  or  three  rooms  away,  hang  the  receiv- 
ing-coil exactly  opposite  to 
tlie  position  in  which  the 
transmitting  coil  hangs,  and 
facing  it  or  parallel  to  it. 
Talk  plainly  into  the  trans- 
mitter, just  as  when  using 
an  ordinary  telephone.  The 
person  listening  at  the  re- 
ceiving end  will  plainly  hear 
the  words. 

The  principle  of  operation 
may  be  explained  by  the 
phenomenon  of  "magnetic 
induction."  When  an  electric 
current  passes  through  a 
coil  of  wire,  a  magnetized 
area  is  developed  about  it. 
This  magnetized  area,  or 
field  of  force,  spreads  out  in 
all  directions.  If,  then,  a 
similar  coil  of  wire  be  placed 
in  its  path,  the  magnetism  generates  a  current 
in  the  second  coil,  and  this  current  may  be 
detected  by  hearing  its  effect  in  a  telephone- 
receiver.  The  quantity  of  electric  current  in  the 
first  coil  is  varied  by  the  effect  of  the  sound- 
waves of  the  voice  against  the  telephone-trans- 
mitter. This  variation  of  electric  current  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  variation  in  the  magnetic 
field  surrounding  the  coil.  Therefore,  the  current 
in  the  receiving-coil  varies  in  a  similar  manner, 
reproducing  the  sounds  in  the  telephone-receiver 
exactly  as  spoken  into  the  transmitter.  Larger 
coils  of  wire,  more  turns,  and  more  battery  cur- 
rent will  enable  the  experimenter  to  talk  greater 
distances.  The  outfit  described  above  will  oper- 
ate for  twentv  to  fiftv  feet. 


ELECTRO-PLATING 
Chemistry  and  electricity  often  go  hand  in  hand 
to  perform  their  useful  tasks  for  mankind.  In 
fact,  so  frequently  are  both  of  these  sciences 
called  into  use  together  that  an  important  branch 
of  learning  now  bears  the  name  of  "electro-chem- 
istry." Electro-chemistry  and  electro-chemists 
(as  experts  in  this  science  are  called)  are  both  in 
great  demand  in  tlie  various  arts  and  industries. 
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Under  the  broad  heading  of  electro-chemistry 
come  such  industries  as  the  manufacture  and 
maintenance  of  storage-batteries,  the  refining  of 
certain  metals  (such  as  sodium,  aluminum,  cal- 
cium), and  the  art  of  coating  base  metals  (such 
as  iron,  steel,  or  brass)  with  thin  layers  of  sil- 
ver, nickel,  or  gold.  This  last  branch  of  electro- 
chemistry is  called  electro-plating.  All  of  us  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  a  silver-plated  knife 
or  a  gold-plated  watch. 

The  relationship  between  electricity  and  chem- 
istry forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  realms 
for  research  among  scientists.  We  can  readily 
see  that  electro-plating  comes  under  the  heading 
of  electro-chemistry,  since  with  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity certain  chemical  changes  take  place. 
Here  is  a  simple  experiment. 
From  a  druggist  get  five  cents'  worth  of  copper 
sulphate.  Put  as  much  of  these  blue  crystals  in 
a  tumbler  of  water  as  the  water  will  dissolve. 
Place  a  clean  iron  nail  in  this  solution.  A  coat- 
ing of  bright  copper  will  soon  be  deposited  on 
the  nail.  This  experiment  demonstrates  how  a 
metal,  held  in  chemical  solution,  may  be  made  to 
separate  from  this  solution  and  deposit  itself  in 
a  pure  state  upon  other  metals.  This  phenomenon 
is  brought  about  by  what  electro-chemists  call 
electrolytic  action. 

Commercial  copper-plating  in  a  permanent  and 
practical  way  may  be  accomplished  as  follows: 
Have  your  druggist  make  up  for  you  a  solu- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  copper  sulphate  in  ten  ounces 
of  water,  to  which  should  be  added  a  slight 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  Do  not  try  to  make 
this  mixture  yourselves,  as  sulphuric  acid  is  dan- 
gerous to  handle  in  its  undiluted  state. 

A  dry  battery  is  connected  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. Copper  wire  No.  i8  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  free  end  of  the  wire  connected  to 
the  center-post.  A,  on  the  battery  is  wrapped 
about  a  piece  of  copper,  such  as  a  penny  or  a 

large  copper  washer 
or  rivet,  B.  This 
wire,  with  the  copper 
attached,  is  dropped 
into    the    solution. 

The  other  end  of 
the  wire,  connected 
to  tlie  outside  post,  C, 
on  the  battery,  is 
now  arranged  in  a 
hook  shape.  The 
article  to  be  plated, 
say  a  key,  D,  is  hung  upon  this  hook  and  dropped 
into  the  solution,  two  or  three  inches  away  from 
the  first  wire  and  its  copper  anode,  as  it  is  called. 
When  a  sufficient  coating  of  copper  has  been  de- 


COPPKKPI.ATING    A    KEY. 


posited,  the  key  is  removed  from  the  solution, 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

The  key  or  other  article  may  then  be  polished 
by  shaking  it  in  a  bag  or  box  half  full  of  sawdust. 

Silver-,  gold-,  and  nickel-plating  are  all  done 
in  a  similar  manner.  For  perfect  work  it  is  nec- 
essary to  watch  the  temperature  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  plating  solution,  the  strength  of 
current,  and  many  other  details. 

WHAT  IS  COAL  MADE  CF.? 
Co.\L  seems  to  be  rather  an  uninteresting  thing. 
Who  would  imagine  that  the  great,  ugly,  black 
lumps  could  afford  any  one  a  subject  worthy  of 
study  !  And  yet  this  same  coal  has  given  civiliza- 
tion many  of  its  greatest  possessions.  The  beau- 
tiful pink  scarf  that  your  sister  wears  when  she 
goes  to  a  party  is  colored  with  dyes  that  come 
from  coal  !  The  gas  used  to  illuminate  and  to 
heat  our  homes  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of 
coal.  Valuable  chemicals,  such  as  benzene, 
naphthalene,  and  toluene,  are  coal  products.  The 
tar  used  in  paving  our  streets  and  protecting  our 
roofs  from  rain  is  also  a  by-product  of  the  com- 
mercial treatment  of  coal ;  and,  finally,  aniline, 
the  basis  of  aniline  dyes  and  coloring  materials, 
is  one  of  the  valuable  chemicals  contained  in  coal. 

Coal  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  complex  mate- 
rials to  be  found  in  all  nature.  To  learn  what 
it  is,  we  must  go  back  to  the  dim,  geological  ages. 
The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  these  past  times,  un- 
trampled  by  human  feet  and  uncut  by  human 
hands,  year  after  year  grew,  bloomed,  faded,  and 
decayed,  forming  deep  beds  of  rotted,  woody  fiber. 
By  degrees  certain  gases,  such  as  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  were  partly  lost  from  the  mass  of  vege- 
table material.  Pressure  and  heat  converted  this 
material  into  the  substance  which  we  know  as  coal. 

Only  in  comparatively  recent  years  has  man 
discovered  the  uses  of  the  hidden  treasure  which 
nature  so  laboriously  constructed  for  him.  The 
first  load  of  coal,  brought  to  market  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  considered  a  curiosity, 
so  far  as  its  value  as  fuel  was  concerned  !  Lit- 
tle by  little,  chemists  learned  about  the  great 
forces  and  the  invaluable  chemicals  stored  in  the 
great  coal-deposits  of  the  earth. 

When  coal  is  heated  in  air-tight  iron  vessels, 
illuminating  gas  is  first  driven  ofif  by  the  heat. 
Then  a  black,  viscous  liquid,  called  coal-tar,  is 
distilled  and  condensed,  leaving  coke  behind.  The 
coal-tar  contains  valuable  chemicals,  such  as  ben- 
zene and  toluene,  from  which  are  obtained  aniline 
and  other  rare  compounds  invaluable  to  the  arts 
and  sciences.  So  coal  is  indeed  a  great  gift  to 
mankind.  A  score  of  volumes  could  scarcely 
begin  to  tell  about  its  wonderful  and  varied  uses. 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


THANKFUL 

BY  ALICE  CROWELL  HOFFMAN 

I  'm  glad  I  'm  not  fast  in  my  furs 
The  way  that  kitty  is  in  hers. 
I  can't  imagine,  if  I  try, 

How  hot  I  'd  be  about  July  ! 
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THE  ALPHABET  OF 
STREET-SIGHTS 

BY  MELVILLE  CHATER 

for  Arc-lamps,  in  rows  through  the  night, 
for  Bargain-sale.      Oh,  what  a  sight ! 
for  Conductor.      "  Step  lively!"  he  cries, 
for  the  Docks  where  the  shipping  all  lies. 

for  Electric  -car,  -taxi,  or  -fan. 
for  Floor-walker — siic/i  a  proud  man ! 
for  Guard  on  the  subway,  of  course, 
for  Hansom  that  's  pulled  by  a  horse. 

for  Illumined  —  the  siens  near  and  far. 
for  Jam,  when  you  squeeze  on  a  car. 
for  "Keep  off  the  grass,"  in  the  square, 
for  L-road  that  runs  in  the  air. 

]\I  is  for  "Movies" — such  pictures  and  faces! 
N  's  for  "  No  smoking"  in  various  places. 
O  is  for  Or^an  that  makes  such  a  noise. 
P  's  for  Policeman,  who  loves  little  boys. 

O  is  for  Questions  he  answers  all  day. 

R  's  for  Red-ball.     It  means  skating,  they  say. 

S  is  for  Sky-scraper — oh,  so  immense! 

T  is  for  Transfer,  which  saves  you  five  cents. 

U  's  for  Up-town,  where  we  live  in  a  flat. 

V  is  for  \"endors  of  fruit  and  all  that. 

\V  's  for  White  Wings,  who  shovel  the  snow. 

As  for  X,  Y,  and  Z, — why,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
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"SOMETIMES  WHEN  IT  RAINS  AND  RAINS" 


Sometimes,  when  it  rains  and  rains, 
You  grow  tired  of  blocks  and  books ; 

Woolly  dogs  have  Httle  brains, 
And  you  hate  the  rag  doll's  looks. 


Polly,  in  the  other  room, 
Says  it  's  far  too  soon  for 

tea ; 
In  the  wetness  and  the 

trloom 

o 

How  unhappy  you  can 
be 


Mother  comes,  and  still 
as  mice 
You  watch  the  water 
splash  the  panes; 
To  be  loved  is,  oh,  so 
nice 
When  it  rains  and 
rains  and  rains! 

Ethel  Farmei'. 
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League  young  folk  will  find  a  varied  list  of  interesting 
"Victors"  marshaled  for  their  inspection  and  admira- 
tion this  month,  and  also  a  notable  set  of  poems,  grave 
or  gaj', — those  by  Honor  Members  being  especially 
worthy  of  high  praise. 

We  frankly  confess,  however,  that  the  Editor  might 
have  been  in  better  business  than  offering  a  choice  of 
two  subjects  to  the  young  photographers,  for  we  re- 
ceived a  far  greater  number  of  beautiful,  artistic  prints 
fitted  to  each  picture  than  would  suffice  to  fill  the  whole 
eight  pages  of  the  League.  And  therefore  the  few 
specimens  here  shown,  in  illustration  of  "Where  I  Spent 
My  Vacation"  and  "My  Dog,"  do  scant  justice  to  our 
bright  young  camera-corps.  This  experience  is  a  re- 
peated warning  which  the  Editor  must  take  to  heart. 
We  shall  not  soon  tempt  fate  again  by  giving  a  double 
opportunity  to  our  skilled  army  of  boys  and  girls  who 
not  only  possess  cameras,  but,  as  a  Britisher  might  say, 
"know  jolly  well  how  to  use  them" — for  our  delight, 
edification,  or  amusement.    Which  reminds  us  to  remind 


you  not  to  overlook  the  humorous  contributions  of  the 
month.  With  all  due  regard  to  the  more  serious  and 
earnest  offerings,  which  we  can  always  count  upon,  and 
which  by  right  are  entitled  to  first  consideration,  yet  we 
have  almost  equal  cause  to  rejoice  that  the  League 
pages  are  constantly  leavened  with  a  fair  amount  of  fun 
or  frolicsome  fancy,  to  make  us  echo  the  cry  of  every 
sane  and  honest  mind:  "Blessed  be  humor!"  You  will 
find  it  repeatedly  this  time  in  prose,  verse,  and  picture. 
The  story  on  the  opposite  page,  for  instance,  has  a  very 
amusing  denouement  ;  the  baseball  rhyme  recalls  to  mem- 
ory the  well-known  "Casey  at  the  Bat"  ;  and  a  saucy — • 
not  to  say  "sausage" — picture  on  page  667  shows  that 
one  young  contributor  does  not  hesitate  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  League  subject  to  offer  us  a  bit  of  mischievous 
fun  ! 

Altogether,  it  is  a  rich  and  varied  store  of  fact  and 
fancy  that  illuminates  both  text  and  picture  in  these 
League  pages,  and  adds  to  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
all  greet  the  return  of  the  May-time  season. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  207 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badges,  Elizabeth  Whitney  (age  13),  Massachusetts;   Dorothy  Donlan  (age  16),  New  Jersey. 
Silver  badges,  Edith  Melcher  (age  15),  Pennsylvania;  Maud  Emeline  Wensley  (age  12),  Colorado;  Harriet  Eliza- 
beth Oliver  (age  12),  California;   Clarke  Allen  (age  15),  Texas;   Lyda  Langford  (age  13),  Illinois. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Helene  A.  Winans  (age  17),  New  York. 

Silver  badges,  Harry  Kirkland  (age  14),  New  York;  Patsy  Prewitt  Downing  (age  9),  Kentucky;   Philip  Lee  Ralph 

(age  11),  California. 

DRAWINGS.  Silver  badges,  Helen  C.  Green  (age  13),  Missouri;  Dorothy  Burns  (age  14),  Minnesota;  Virginia  A. 
Stevens  (age  17),  Massachusetts;   Gwendolyn  Dorey  (age  14),  Indiana. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Silver  badges,  Dorothy  Staples  (age  16),  Maine;  Caroline  T.  Drayton  (age  10),  Pennsylvania; 
Rebecca  Gallagher  (age  ir),  Massachusetts;  Carola  Kip  (age  12),  New  York;  Virginia  Burmister  (age  11),  Cali- 
fornia; Margaret  Irish  (age  12),  New  York;  Eleanor  Hillyer  (age  12),  Georgia;  Chandler  Osborn  (age  15),  Wisconsin. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  badge,  Alan  West  (age  15),  Pennsylvania. 
Silver  badge,  Earl  Kribben  (age  13),  Missouri. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS,     (iold  badge,  Florence  Helwig  (age  15),  New  York. 

Silver  badges,  Thomas  0.  Carlson  (age  11),  Vermont;  Orrin  G.  Judd  (age  10),  New  York. 


BY    DOROTHY   STAPLES,  AGE   l6.       (sllAl  K  I.\1m,i;.) 


i!V    LYMAN    G.    taLMORE,  AGE    15. 


"WHERE  I  SPENT  MY  VACATION." 
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BEYOND  THE  PURPLE  SUXSET 

BY  SARAH    F.   BOROCK    (AGE    1 6) 

{Honor  Member) 
Bkyond  the  purple  sunset  there  lies  the  land  of  dreams  ; 
Within   the   green-fringed    inlets   slumbers   the   croon- 
ing sea ; 
Blue  mountain-peaks  are  outlined  in  flooding  crimson 

beams  ; 
From  out  a  glimmering  turret  a  flashing  beacon  gleams  ; 
Beyond  the  purple  sunset  the  princess  waits  for  me. 

Beyond  the  purple  sunset  straight  lies  the  moon-bathed 
way, 
Beneath  the  shadowy  branches,  straight  to  the  palace 
gates. 
Within   her  rose-wreathed  bower,  across  the  silver  bay. 
From  some  dim  bush  sweet   Philomel  tunes  forth  her 
plaintive  lay — 
Beyond  the  purple  sunset,  where  the  fair  princess 
waits. 

The  night  wind  sways  the  roses  and  lulls  the  moon- 
kissed  lea  ; 
Across  the  crested  waters  a  gem-tinged  beacon 
gleams  : 
Beneath  the  blue-capped  mountains  the  princess  waits 

for  me  ; 
My  faithful  ship  lies  waiting, — ah  !  gently  flows  the  sea 
Beyond  the  purple  sunset  into  the  land  of  dreams  ! 
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'where    1    Sl'ENT    MV    VACATION."      BV  CAROM\E   T.    DKAVTON, 
AGE  lO.      (silver    badge.) 


THE  VICTOR 

BY    MAUD    EMELINF.    WENSLEY    (AGE    12) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  victor  of  Smith  Seminary  is  a  small  brown  monkey. 
Before  he  became  the  victor  he  belonged  to  Tony,  an 
Italian  stable-boy.  Tony's  father,  who  had  been  an 
organ-grinder,  gave  the  monkey  to  him.  The  monkey 
was  very  mischievous,  and  when  no  one  was  around, 
he  prowled  about. 

A  few  years  ago  he  became  the  victor  and  pride  of 
the  school.  The  girls  of  the  school  were  playing  a 
neighboring  school  in  basket-ball.  Every  one  was  in 
the  gymnasium,  even  Tony.  But  before  he  had  gone 
he  had  locked  the  monkey  in  his  room. 

All  was  well  till  the  monkey,  wakening  from  a  nap, 
found  he  was  alone.  He  wandered  about  for  a  while, 
looking  for  something  to  do.  Soon  he  came  to  the  win- 
dow.    It  was  wide  open.     He  climbed  out,  and,  looking 


around,  saw  the  kitchen  door  of  the  seminary  opposite. 
It  was  open  also.  He  ran  toward  it  and  went  in.  No 
one  was  in  the  kitchen.  He  wandered  about  a  while 
and  soon  found  a  box  of  matches.  He  scratched  one 
and  set  the  whole  bo.\  afire.  Frightened  by  the  blaze, 
he  ran  out  and  climbed  up  a  vine  and  into  a  window. 
The  other  school  had  almost  won  the  game.  But  just 
then,  a  teacher  saw  the  monkey  was  frightened,  and 
she  went  to  the  door  to  look  out.     The  small  fire  had 
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got  a  good  start  She  spread  the  alarm,  and  the  game 
had  to  be  postponed  till  another  day.  And  that  other 
day  the  Smith  Seminary  girls  won  the  game  So  the 
monkey  was  considered  the  cause  of  winning  the  game. 


BEYOND 

BY    HARRY    KIRKLAND    (aGE    I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  moment  was  a  crucial  one  for  Alexander  Pratt; 
It  was  the  seventh  inning,  with  the  bases  full  at  that; 
Three  times  before,  this  very  game,  our  hero  had 

struck  out. 
But  now  he  was  determined  for  a  hit,  without  a  doubt. 

He  grasped  his  bat  with  vigor  and  went  over  to  the 

plate  ; 
He  'd  give  that  ball  a  rap  such  as  would  knock  it  out 

of  date ! 
High  resolution  spurred  him  on  with  vigor  twice 

tenfold; 
He  'd  show  those  yelling  people  he  was  worth  his 

weight  in  gold. 

The  pitcher  wound  up  slowly  and  delivered  with  great 

care  ; 
Our  hero  took  a  swing  at  it,  but  only  fanned  the  air; 
The  second  pitch  shot  over,  but  he  let  it  pass  him  by. 
"Two  strikes  !"     It  was  his  final  chance — he  'd  seize  it 

now  or  die  ! 

The  ball   came  flying  plateward,  and  he  gave  a  mam- 
moth swing. 
"Across  the  fence  !"  the  people  screamed,  and  made  the 
welkin  ring. 

But  pshaw  !  it  was  beyond  the  foul  line — luck  was 
not  to  be ! 

A  moment  later  that  same  crowd  was  howling  at, 
"Strike  three!" 
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BEYOND 

BY    PATSY    PREWITT    DOWXIXG    (aGE   9) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Hark  !  the  bugles  gaily  call ; 
Come,  ye  lads  and  lassies  all  ; 
Let  the  news  go  "roun'  and  roun'  " 
This  is  circus  dav  in  town. 


THE  LEAGUE 

MAY '17 


A    HEADING    FOR    MAV. 


BY  NELSON    W.    PRENTISS,  AGE   15. 


Soon  the  grand  parade  appears, 
Amid  a  thousand  lusty  cheers  ; 
Knights  so  brave  bedecked  with  gold, 
Ladies  lovely  to  behold. 

The  elephants  go  tramping  by  ; 
The  leopards  in  their  cages  lie  ; 
Birds  from  far  beyond  the  seas ; 
Monkeys  who  once  lived  in  trees. 

Joy  is  on  the  face  of  all 

Save  one  tiny  urchin  small. 

Who  knows  that  all  these  wonders  go 

Beyond  into  the  tent  of  snow. 

And  one  must  pay  to  enter  there, — 
III  luck  that  he  has  not  the  fare  ! 
Tears  of  despair  begin  to  roll  ; 
Are  all  too  busy  to  console? 

No  ;  luckily  a  kind  old  face 

Unfolds  the  cause  of  sorrow's  trace  : 

As  if  it  slipped  from  magic  wand 

The  lad  holds  the  coin  which  pays  "Reyond. 


THE  VICTOR 

BY    EDITH    MELCHER    (aGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  great  opera-house  was  crowded,  and  the  people  sat 
in  eager  expectation.  They  stirred  as  though  a  breeze 
had  passed  over  them,  and  then  exclaimed  in  admira- 
tion and  applause  as  the  red  velvet  curtains  parted  and 
revealed  the  stage. 

They  found  themselves  gazing  on  a  balcony,  where, 
on  a  couch  of  leopard  skins,  lay  Cleopatra  the  beautiful, 
clothed  in  shimmering  silks  and  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  fair  young  girls.  Before  the  massive  stone  balus- 
trade, and  motionless  as  stone,  stood  a  row  of  soldiers, 
clad  in  polished  armor  and  holding  erect  their  shining 
spears.     Near  by  were  the  pyramids,  silent  and  majestic, 


while  in  the  distance  the  Nile  gleamed  in  the  starlight 
like  a  ribbon  of  silver. 

Then,  as  Cleopatra  spoke,  the  audience  sat  enthralled 
by  the  passion  and  energy  she  displayed.  When  the 
curtain  fell,  a  great  wave  of  applause  rocked  the  house. 

The  wonderful  actress  who  could  so  stir  the  hearts 
of  the  people  was  Sarah  Bernhardt — Bernhardt,  the 
wonder  of  the  stage,  the  "divine  Sarah."  At  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  after  the  unfortunate  loss  of  one  leg, 
she  can  reincarnate  the  love  and  beauty  of  a  young 
woman,  stir  the  audience  by  her  fire,  and  thrill  it  by 
her  accents  of  tenderness  and  sadness.  Who  can  be 
compared  with  her?  Her  very  motto,  "Quand  meme" 
("In  spite  of"),  seems  a  symbol  of  her  indomitable 
courage  and  determination.  She  is  the  incarnation  of 
victorj%  a  victor  over  those  relentless  foes,  age  and  in- 
firmity. 

THE  VICTOR 

BY    ELIZABETH    WHITNEY     (AGE    13) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  zvon  October,  19 16) 

With  a  blast  of  trumpets,  the  great  gates  to  the  Altis 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  gorgeous  procession  of  eager 
competitors  entered  into  the  Stadium. 

People  from  all  the  surrounding  states  and  countries 
were  met  at  Olympia  to  take  part  in,  or  watch,  the 
contests  going  on  in  honor  of  Zeus. 

Among  them,  noticeably  poorer  than  the  rest,  was  a 
young  peasant  from  Attica  named  Hippias.  He  had 
been  laughed  at  by  his  companions  for  thinking  he 
could    compete    in    the    Olympic    foot-race,    although    he 

was  known  in  his  village 
to  be  a  good  runner.  They 
said  he  was  vain  even  to 
try.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
come  and  was  accepted. 

Inside  the  gate  he  saw 
some  of  those  who  had 
jeered  at  him,  and  he  was 
all  the  more  determined 
to  win. 

As  the  racers  drew  up 
in  a  line,  awaiting  the 
signal  to  start,  they  be- 
came much  excited,  and 
prepared  to  dart  forward 
the  instant  the  signal  was 
given.  Hippias  knew  that 
he.  just  a  poor  peasant, 
was  to  compete  with  the 
best  Greek  and  Roman 
runners. 

At  the  signal,  off  they 
started,  each  bent  on 
doing  his  best.  Two  men 
were  ahead  of  Hippias, 
and  the  great  audience 
was  cheering  them,  but 
this  did  not  trouble  him. 
He  knew  that  they  could 
not  keep  it  up  through  the 
entire  course,  and  was  sure  he  would  soon  pass  them. 
Half-way  round,  they  were  visibly  slackening  their 
pace,  and  at  three  quarters  one  had  dropped  behind 
Hippias,  the  other  was  abreast  of  him.  He  still  kept 
up  at  the  same  pace,  but  on  the  last  quarter  of  the  race, 
summoning  all  his  reserve  power,  Hippias  fairly  flew 
forward,  soon  leaving  the  others  behind  him.  The 
whole  Stadium  thundered  its  applause  as  he  reached 
the  goal,  the  victor  in  the  first  event  of  the  day. 


"a  he.^ding  for  im.av."    bv 

HELEN   C.    green,  AGE  I3. 

(silver  badge  ) 
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I!V    CAKOI.A    KIP,  AGK    12.       (SIIA'KU    HADGE.) 


r.V    \lHr,lNlA    lU'liMISTEU,   AGE    II. 
(SILVER   BADGE,  ) 


BY    I'AIJKEK    B.    NIOWIU.I.,  A(;K    16.       (IKINOK    MEMBEK. 

"WHERE  I  SPENT  MY  VACATION. 


BY  Toi  111:  ijiiii.Mi,,  .\^,l:  ij. 


THE  VICTOR 

BY    DOROTHY    DONLAN    (AGE    16) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  zvon  April.  19 15) 
Boom !  Boom,  boom  >  I  am  the  victor.  I.  though 
made  by  man,  am  the  conqueror  of  man.  When  I 
speak,  children  become  orphans,  their  mothers,  widows. 
I  am  used  for  revenge.  Without  me,  men  would  not 
fight,  and  there  would  be  no  wars.  Kings  and  em- 
perors tremble  for  their  kingdoms,  for  I  make  or  mar 
nations. 

In    ancient   times    men    knew    me    not,    but    used    my 
brothers  the  arrows,  the  rocks,  and  stones.     But  since 


I  have  been  discovered,  man  cannot  do  without  me.  I 
protect  him  from  his  enemies  and  from  many  dangers. 
When  my  owner  holds  mc,  he  is  not  afraid  ;  when  he 
aims  me,  the  animal  he  is  hunting  runs ;  but  when  I 
speak,  the  animal  is  no  more.  Savages  hear  me  with 
fear  and  flee  to  cover. 

I  am  useful  as  well  as  harmful,  for,  when  a  ship  is 
in  distress,  do  I  not  sound  the  call  for  help  to  those 
on  the  shore  ?  Am  I  not  often  the  means  of  righting 
wrongs?  You  ask,  "Who  are  you  who  boast  so?"  And 
I  answer,  "I  am  the  victor ;  though  made  by  man,  yet 
I  conquer  man.  You  who  have  not  guessed — I  am  the 
Gun." 
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BEYOND 

BY    HELENE    A.    WINANS    (aGE    1 7) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  zvoii  December,  1916) 

There  is  an  island  far  away, 
All  built  of  glittering  sand,  they  say; 
The  sea  about  it  deepest  blue. 
The  sky  above  of  softest  hue — 
The  island  of  bevond. 


"REFOSE."       HV    DOROTHV    1'. urns,  age  14,      (SILXER    BADGE.) 

When  children  go  to  bed  at  night, 
And  Mother  takes  the  nursery  light, 
They  long  to  be  in  that  bright  land 
And  find  themselves  upon  its  sand, 
The  isle  of  dreams  come  true  ! 

Big  sugar-plums  instead  of  stones, 
And  from  the  trees  hang  ice-cream  cones. 
The  houses  made  of  candy  sweet — 
Just  everything  that  children  eat ! 
The  isle  of  child's  delight. 

And  in  the  morning,  when  they  wake, 
They  think  of  all  that  fairy  cake, 
With  frosting  pure  and  white  as  snow. 
And  how  they  wish  that  they  could  go 
In  daytime,  as  at  night ! 

THE  VICTOR 

BY    HARRIET   ELIZABETH    OLIVER    (AGE    1 2) 

(SHrer  Badge) 

It  was  a  cold,  crisp  day  in  January.  Madeline  Black- 
mer,  a  little  girl  of  eleven,  with  Peterkin,  a  large,  hand- 
some, black-and-white  cat,  was  going  on  an  errand  for 
her  mother. 

On  her  way  home  she  saw  a  boy  and  a  dog  coming 
toward  her.  "Oh!  it  's  that  horrid  Simpson  boy!"  she 
said  aloud.     "He  's  always  doing  mean  things." 

"Hello,  sissy  !"  he  cried.  "Bet  my  dog  can  lick  your 
old  tom-cat.  Sick  'im,  Jip  !"  this  to  his  dog,  who  was 
an  old  bulldog  with  scars  which  showed  he  was  a 
fighter. 

"You  lea\  e  my  cat  alone !"  cried  Madeline,  indig- 
nantly. 

But  Jip  was  already  growling  disagreeably.  Peterkin, 
although  much  smaller,  was  no  coward.  He  arched  his 
back,  ruffed  his  tail,  and  made  ready. 

The  dog  sprang  at  him,  but  Peterkin  jumped  higher 
and  landed   on   Jip's  back,   where   he    began   biting  and 


scratching  at  a  great  rate.  This  lasted  onlj'  a  minute, 
for  Jip  lay  down  and  rolled  over,  so  Peterkin  jumped 
off  and  ran  a  little  distance  away.  Jip  chased  him  up 
a  tree  and  stood  underneath.  He  was  so  excited  that 
he  did  not  notice  Peterkin  getting  closer  and  closer, 
until  it  was  too  late  ;  for  when  Peterkin  was  on  a  limb 
just  above  Jip  he  sprang  and  landed  on  Jip's  neck.  He 
began  biting  and  scratching  with  more  fury  than  be- 
fore. Jip  ran  round  and  round,  but  Peterkin  stuck 
fast.  He  was  finally  shaken  off.  Jip  had  already  had 
enough.  He  put  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  slunk 
off  to  his  master. 

When  Madeline  and  Peterkin  went  on  their  way, 
they  left  two  sorry  figures  behind  them. 

Now,  whenever  Jip  and  Peterkin  meet,  Jip,  with 
drooping  head  and  tail  between  his  legs,  takes  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  recognizing  his  victor. 


THE  VICTOR 

BY    CLARKE   ALLEN     (aGE    1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Perhaps  the  most  superstitious  and  detrimental  belief 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  idea  that  the  earth  was  flat 
and  that  strange  monsters  would  swallow  up  any  one 
who  sailed  far  out  to  sea.  So  terrifying  v^^as  this  belief 
that  no  one  would  venture  over  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  shore. 

So  when  Christopher  Columbus,  a  disciple  of  a  new 
learning,  proclaimed  that  the  earth  was  round,  he  w.as 
received  with  scorn.  "What  !"  said  everybody,  in 
derision,  "the  earth  round !  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
an  absurd  thing !  Reach  India  by  sailing  westward ! 
Humph !  he  will  fall  off  into  the  infernal  regions  in- 
stead." Nobody  would  listen  to  him.  Nowhere  could 
he  get  aid.  Thus  we  see  what  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with. 

Nevertheless,    Columbus,    being   of    an    unconquerable 

spirit,        persisted.  He 

would  not  give  up.  At 
last,  after  many  weary 
years  of  vain  effort,  he 
gained  credence,  and  in 
August,  1492,  set  out 
from   Spain. 

But  the  struggle  was 
not  yet  over.  After  being 
out  of  sight  of  land  for 
weeks,  the  sailors  grew 
afraid.  "Let  us  stop  this 
fool  Columbus,"  they  said 
to  themselves,  "or  we 
shall  never  see  home 
again."  But  Columbus 
resolutely  refused  to  turn 
back.  No  one  knows  what 
powerful  arguments  he 
used ;  sufficient  to  say, 
they  kept  on. 

They  kept  on  until,  as 
Columbus  was  silently 
pacing  the  deck  on  the 
morning  of  October  12, 
1492,  from  the  lookout  came  Triana's  thrilling  cry, 
"Land  ho  !"  and  Columbus  had  at  last  triumphed.  He 
was  indeed  victor — victor  over  the  narrow  superstitions 
ot  a  dark  age,  victor  over  idle  beliefs  and  foolish 
theories,  victor  over  all  adversity  and  trial.  Surely 
Columbus  might  have  said,  "I  have  overcome  the  world." 


A   Ql^IET  TIME.  BY  VIRGINIA 

A.    STEVENS,  ACE  17. 

(SILVER    B.\DGE  ) 
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WHAT  WAITS  BEYOND? 
(To  Lord  Kitchener) 

BY   BEATRICE    CALDWELL    (aGE    14) 

{Honor  Member) 

TiiY  work  is  done  !     A  noble  rest 
Be  thine,  within  thy  mighty  grave. 

By  all  the  winds  of  heaven  blest, 

Since,  born  to  love,  you  lived  to  save. 

Half  mast,  across  the  gathering  deep. 
Low,  low  Britannia's  ensign  swings; 

We  mourn  for  thee,  beloved  son. 
Born  of  a  thousand  years  of  kings. 

Denied  to  build  a  sheltering  dome, 

Wc  cry  across  the  sea  in  vain  : 
"What  waits  beyond  for  such  as  thou 

When  friend  and  foe  shall  meet  again?" 

Thou  answerest  not ;  still  kt  us  know 
That  He  who  loveth,  worketh  best, 

For  stars  eternal  vigil  keep 

Above  the  storms  that  rock  thy  rest. 


THE  VICTOR 

BY    LYDA    LANGFORD    (aGE    1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

In  the  days  following  the  battle  of  Crecy,  Edward  III, 
King  of  England,  laid  siege  to  Calais,  the  main  French 
port  on  the  English  Channel.  His  soldiers  surrounded 
the  city  and  proceeded  to  starve  the  inhabitants  into 
submission. 

A  year  passed,  and  finally  the  people  of  Calais  sued 
for  peace.  In  reply,  the  English  king  demanded  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  six  of  its  lead- 
ing men  as  hostages. 

When  these  terms  became  known  to  the  French  peo- 
ple, Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  the  leading  merchant  of 
Calais,  promptly  offered  himself  as  first  of  the  six.  Five 
others,  Calais's  most  prominent  citizens,  followed  his 
example. 

Next  day  the  hostages,  dressed  in  sackcloth,  with 
ropes  about  their  necks,  and  bearing  the  keys  of  the  city, 
were  led  into  the  presence  of  the  English  king.  His 
wife.  Queen  Philippa,  was  seated  by  his  side.  The  men 
of  Calais  begged  for  mercy,  but  the  stern  monarch  re- 
plied by  ordering  their  immediate  execution.  At  this, 
Philippa  fell  upon  her  knees  and  asked  that  their  lives 


^^ 


BY  CHANOLER    OSBORN,  AGE  15. 
(SILVER    HADGR.) 


BY  JEANETTE    BOVRR,  AGE   14. 


BY    MARJORY    WRI.D,  AGE    12. 


BY  ELEANOR  HILLYER,  AGE  12 
(silver  BADGE.) 


BY   OSCiOOD   v.  TRACY,  AGE  14 


t.\     iMARGAKEl     IRISH,  AGE  12. 

(silver  badge.) 


BY    LOUISE    RICHARDSON, 
AGE  13. 


UV    LUCY    POMEROY,  AGE  16. 
(honor   MEMBER.) 


'MY  DOG.' 
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might  be  spared.  At  first  King  Edward  refused.  Again 
she  implored  him  to  be  merciful.  He  stro\e  to  make 
her  rise  and  abandon  her  purpose  ;  but  she  would  not 
yield.  Finally  the  king  relented  and  gave  the  prison- 
ers into  her  charge.  Thus  being  successful,  the  queen 
fed,  clothed,  and  returned  them  to  the  pfoi)lc  of  Calais, 
free  and  unharmed. 

THE  VICTOR 

BY    CAROLINE    J.    STANTON    (aGE    Ii) 

On  my  tenth  birthday  a  neighbor  of  ours  gave  me  a 
young  bear  cub  for  a  birthday  gift.  Black  Ben,  my  cub, 
grew  in  intelligence  as  well  as  in  size.  As  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  I  taught  him  all  kinds  of  tricks,  even 
to  climbing  trees  and  shaking  down  nuts 

One  autumn  day  while  we  were  thus  engaged  he 
suddenly  gave  a  low,  but  ferocious,  growl.  Looking  up, 
I  saw  not  a  dozen  yards  away  a  dog  that  had  no  good 
reputation.  He  was  standing  with  wrinkled  lips  and 
bristled  back  Ben  quickly  jumped  from  the  low 
branches  of  the  tree  he  was  in. 

When  the  dog  caught  my  eye  he  lunged  forward,  but 
was  stopped  by  Ben,  who  jumped  in  front  of  me.  There 
followed  a  short,  fierce  tussle  in  which  Ben  was  some- 
what scratched,  but  which  ended  with  a  series  of  ki-yi's 
from  the  dog,  who  left  the  field  to  the  \ictor. 

THE  VICTOR 

BY    HELEN    I.    PALMER    (AGE    1 6) 

{Honor  Member) 

Christmas  Eve — and  Peace,  the  Victor,  reigned  su- 
preme over  the  great  European  battle-field !  In  the 
long  trenches  on  both  sides  of  the  river  the  tired 
soldiers  slept,  or  sat  in  little  groups  conversing  in  low 
tones,  and  now  and  then  some  one  would  point  again  to 
the  great  white  star  shining  in  the  east. 

Arms    were    laid 
aside,  forgotten 

was  the  bitter  ha- 
tred which  had 
burned  in  their 
hearts  the  day  be- 
fore, and  no  rat- 
tling musketry  or 
screaming  shell  dis- 
turbed the  peace- 
ful silence  of  the 
night. 

In  one  place  a 
young  Englishman 
sat  in  a  circle  of 
firelight  with  an 
open  Bible  on  his 
knee.  Around  him 
were  gathered  the 
men  of  his  com- 
pany ;  fierce,  rough 
fighters  they  were, 
but  their  bronzed 
faces  were  soft- 
ened by  tears  as 
they  listened  eag- 
erly to  the  story  of 
the  first  Christmas.  And  back  behind  the  German  lines 
a  band  of  tall  Uhlans  stood,  grouped,  in  reverent  awe 
around  the  uncurtained  window  of  a  tiny  cottage.  A 
low  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  by  its  light  they  saw 
in  a  rough  cradle  filled  with  straw  a  beautiful  child 
sleeping  sweetly,  watched  over  by  his  aged  grandmother. 


-■\   yLIET   TIME.  BY    LUCIE    C.    HOLT, 

AGE  17.       (honor    MEMIiEK.) 


Then  suddenly,  far  to  the  southward,  a  sound  arose 
and  floated  out  across  the  fields.  All  along  the  lines 
men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  stood,  with  uncovered 
heads,  listening,  as  to  the  singing  of  a  heavenly  host. 
Nearer  it  came,  and  louder,  rolling  onward  like  a 
mighty  wave,  ever  gaining  in  majesty  and  power  as 
regiment  after  regiment  took  it  up,  each  in  its  own 
tongue,  but  all  with  the  same  words ;  and  a  deep  prayer 
rose  on  the  wings  of  song  from  every  loyal  heart,  each 
longing  for  home  and  rest : 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men  !" 

JUST  BEYOND 

BY   PHILIP   LEE  RALPH    (aGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
A  BOY  set  out  with  bait  and  line 
To  catch  a  fish  for  dinner : 
"One  like  a  whale  would  be  quite  fine — 
E'en  one  a  little  thinner." 

Thus  thought  the  boy  as  nearer  he 

Approached  his  destination, — 
Which  was  the  lake, — and  by  a  tree 

He  quickly  took  his  station. 

He  fixed  his  line,  then  gave  a  throw, 

And  waited  operations ; 
He  hooked  a  fish  as  big  as  though 

He  'd  swallowed  his  relations. 

He  took  his  fish  and  found  a  cat, 
And  thought  that  he  would  tease  it. 

He  put  the  fish  near  where  it  sat, 
But  would  not  let  him  seize  it. 

The  old  cat  made  his  back  a  hump, 

His  rage  grew  hot  and  hotter; 
When  then  the  fish  gave  one  big  jump 

And  landed  in  the  water! 

The  boy  was  scared  and  made  a  dash, 
Now  muttering,  "Confound  him  !" 

He  reached  the  water  with  a  splash — 
But  the  fish  was  just  beyond  him  ! 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A   list   of    those   whose   work   would   have    been   used   had   space 
permitted. 


PROSE 

Margaret   Flower 
H.    Whiting 
I'inette  Kelty 
Hope    Dorman 
Zona   George 
Amy  D.   Egbert 
Ellen   W.   Page 
Marguerite    Dunkak 
Helen    Craig 
Katharine    E. 

Sheldon 
Elizabeth    Gray 
Jessie   Hughes 
Betty    Sargent 
j\[ary    H.    Downing 
Constance     Sawyer 
Norman  Ash 
Carol    Crowe 
Emanuel     Schrader 
Kathryn   Le  B. 

Drury 
I'llen    Ballinger 
[•"lower     Sussman 
IMuriel     Bodkin 
John   G.    Eliot 


Carolyn    Russell 
Dahne   B.    Martin 
Vera     Stanton 
June    Davidson 
Mary  M.   Kern 
Josephine    \V.  Focht 
Barbara    Farnham 
Margaret    Page 
Josephine    K. 

McEntee 
Hester  Meigs 
Thompson  S.  Dewey 
Evelyn    Fenlon 
Jack   Tiernan 
Silvia     Wunderlich 
Helen   A.    Koch 
Aurelia    Hall 
Edward  Overberg 
Hannah    Ratisher 
Sylvia    M.    Kurson 
Ale.x    Loningen 
Gertrude 

Hamburger 
Mildred   A.    B. 

Eicker 
Maybelle 

Garlick,   Jr. 


Emma  Jones 
Lucy  L.   Thorn 
Katherine    Gauss 
Ruby    E.    Merrill 
Leonore    R.  Gidding 
Marian 

Covi'perthwait 
Marian    D.    Smith 
Louise 

Pappenheimer 
Lois  A. 

Ringgenberg 
Elizabeth    Meyer 
Katharine    C. 

Knowlton 
Beatrice    E.    Wright 
\'irginia   Tate 
Julia   MacRae 
Marjorie     Robinson 
Katharine     Thome 
Mildred     Donaldson 
Elizabeth    Blair 
Alice    Winchester 
Billy    Carman 
Dorothy  Greenhalgh 
Fannie   R. 

Lichtenstein 
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Dorothea    K.    Smith 
Helen    P.    Lewis 
William   Wilson 
Cathleen    Loughlin 
Janet   Scott 
Kiith    Gardner 
Rdmund    K.    Graves 
Marion 

Reissenweber 
Beatrice   H. 

Lowenthal 
Frances    M. 

Ullmann 


Elaine   \. 

Margaret 

Katharine 

Maricl    S. 

Madeline 

Margaret 

Marjorie    „ 

N'irginia    Daire 
James    K.    Marcus 


Le  Claire 
H.    Pond 

Stewart 

Fleck 
Smith 
Foldcs 
Bailey 


DRAWINGS 
Hester    E.    Merwin 


Lempi    Hammary 
Caroline    M.    Smith 
Mary    \V.    Greene 
Catherine    Barton 
Margaret 

Sutherland 
Phyllis    H. 

Canipau 
Martlia    W.  Bigelow 
Klsy    Farnhani 
Eunice    Gocbel 
Chester    E.    BartrufF 
Helene   A.    Flitz 


"a    heading    for    may."      HY    ANSLEY    NEWMAN,  AGE   l6. 


VERSE 

Mary   Chandler 
Juana    Allraum 
Pearl    Robertson 
John    T.    Curtis 
Mary   H.    Howland 
Elizabeth    Upham 
Elizabeth    L. 

Hartman 
Eugenia    Boross 
Elizabeth   Abell 
Edith    Fletcher_ 
Harriet    S.    Bailey 
lean    Harper 
Ruth    M.    Cole 
Catherine 

Parm  enter 
Alice   G.   Jones 
Juliet  A.    Rice 
Alice    C.    Griggs 
El  ease    Weinss 
\'iolet    S.    Crosby 
Mary    Stanford 
Helen    Waid 
IClizabeth    Carmalt 
Katherine    C. 

Snyder 
Mary    S.    Benson 
Betty    H.    Carnahan 
Samuel     Minkowitz 
I'rances   C.    Hamp 
Constance     Harvey 
Constance    \'. 

De   Pinna 
Mabelle    H.    Emory 
Helen    D.    Smith 
Leila     Karagheusian 
Phyllis    M.    Myers 
Roberta    Searle 
Lois   D.    Foley 
Eleanor  G.   Parker 
Margaret    B. 

Mackay 
Sarah    P.  Thompson 
Genevieve     E. 

Freeman 
Ivatherine   E.   Yager 
Dorothy    Seymour 
jNIargaret   Cobb 
George    Regner 
Dorothy   Walsh 
Lucia    Elmer 
IMargaret 

Mackprang 
Dorothea   E. 

Fosdick 
Helen    Sargent 
Inez    Russell 
Oscar   Kaplan 
Helen   Ames 
Alfred   T.    \'ogel 
Helen  F.   Corson 


Frances   Llill 
Grace    l'.    Holcomb 
Emily    ]'.    Bethel 
Lester   Rubin 
Phillis   M. 

Kirkpatrick 
Sarah    L.    Holcomb 
Bert   Northey 
Amy   H.    ^ledary 
Helen    A.    Johnson 
Eleanor    L.    Roberts 
Grace    B.    Cuyler 
Jean     P.     Robertson 
Xeil    Trousdale 
Roger   N.    Plum 
Barbara    Farr 
Frances   H     Lenz 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Lillian   W^   Conn 
I'rances   L.    Parker 
Lois    Long 
Margaret     Hazzard 
Haskell    Crocker 
Dorothy   D.    Ilayner 
Harold    Radtke 
Janet    McCord 
Stanley     Stillman 
I'lorence    E. 
Schweizer 
Marjorie    Dick 
Edith    Pcntz 
Elizabeth  M.    Essick 
Donald  McDougal 


KEPOSE.  liV   GWENDOI.VN 

dorev   age  14. 
(silver  badge.) 


Samuel    Cherry 
Charlotte    Becker 
Caroline    Chew 
Alice   Sniffen 
Ruth   Jenner 
Esther  Hill 
Elizabeth    \'. 

Freeland 
Elizabeth    F. 

Ferguson 
Harry    Weinert 
Dorothy 

Heironimus 
Louise   Sanford 
Gladys    D.  Crabtree 
Mary  D.   K.    Field 
Agnes    Packard 
Elise    Ward 
Marjorie 

Wintermute 


Mary   E.   Dyer 
Elizabeth     B.  Loring 
Richard    A.    Cutter 
Eleanor   Pavenstedt 
George    D.  Gammon 
Marian    Miller 
Clement    B.    Cobb 
Ruth    SpafTord 
Samuel 

Fortenbaugh 
Ella    G.    Peticolas 
Louise   Tuck 
Helen    MacKenzie 
Margaret    H. 

Manning 
Lillian    Sauer 
Marguerite   L. 

Andersen 
Anita    Meyer 
Chauncv     Raycroft 


PUZZLES 

Angela    M.    Smith 
Mary   Jasner 
May    McDonough 
Nancy    Hough 
Alexandra     l)alziel 
Flora   Schmidt 
Hollis   S.    French 
Marion    Kendrick 


Eleanor    Rau 
Rebecca    T. 
Farnham 
Mona   Wolff 
Barbara    Alexander 
Margaret    Bliss 
Helen   M.    Knubel 
Anker    Winther 
Kathryn   A.    Lyon 
Heyltje    Stewart 


Emily    Pendleton 
Harriet    Dow 
John    Hough 
Alice    Sargent 
Anna   M.    Brooks 
W.    H.    Sandt,  Jr. 
I'rederica    Pisek 
Judy   Holmes 
Elizabeth    Wiorhis 
Mabel   P.   Gilman 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  211 

TnK  St.  Nicholas  Lkaguk  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  origiiiol  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
]ihotographs,  puzzles,  and  ])uzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  wlieii  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  211  will  close  May  24  (for  for- 
eign members  May  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  ])ublished  in  St. 
XiCHOi.AS  for  September.     liadges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Where  Ripples  Run." 

Prose.  I'.ssay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "Chums." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  niounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives.  Subject,  "  In  City  Streets  or  Country 
Lanes." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  lilack  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
.Subject,  "Before  the  Mirror,"  or  a  Heading  for  Septem- 
ber. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  J^rize,  Cliiss  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  C/iiss  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  feWiCords  where 
and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
f  roper  size  to  W// the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  bevond  doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only  ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to 
Puzzles."  Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


We  hope  no  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  young  or  old,  will 
lose  a  word  of  Miss  Parkman's  inspiring  article  in  this 
number,  entitled  "Herbert  C.  Hoover :  a  Citizen  of  the 
World."  It  will  bring  to  many  of  our  own  nation  their 
first  authentic  knowledge  of  the  vast  result  achieved  by 
Mr.  Hoover's  unselfish  devotion  and  unsurpassed  or- 
ganizing powers  in  managing  the  work  of  the  American 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  Every  incident  in 
the  life  of  this  master  of  men  is  of  exceptional  interest ; 
but  the  task  he  set  himself  in  directing  and  supervising 
the  feeding  of  a  whole  nation  of  eight  or  ten  million 
people  was  one  that  might  fairly  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. How  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  Commission  accom- 
plished it,  to  their  everlasting  glory  and  that  of  the 
American  people,  is  fully  recorded  in  Miss  Parkman's 
sketch. 

In  view  of  the  changes  following  this  country's  entry 
in  the  war,  moreover,  the  Belgian  sufferers  will  be  more 
than  ever  in  need  of  any  help  that  other  lands — and 
especially  America — can  render.  At  the  data  of  this 
writing,  Mr.  Hoover  is  as  actively  interested  in  the 
work  as  ever — though  the  actual  administration  of  its 
details  in  Belgium  has  had  to  be  transferred  to  earnest 
helpers  from  the  Netherlands.  He  and  his  fellow- 
workers  of  the  Commission  are  still  urgently  asking 
that  the  United  States  shall  do  its  utmost  to  help  the 
noble  project  thus  far  so  wonderfully  carried  on. 

We  therefore  gladly  add  to  Miss  Parkman's  article 
this  word  of  earnest  appeal  to  all  our  readers.  The 
record  of  Mr.  Hoover's  life  presented  to  you  in  this 
number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  convincing  proof  that  he 
is  indeed  a  "hero  of  to-day"  of  whom  America  may  well 
be  proud.  What  Ambassador  Page  said  of  him  in  Lon- 
don, "If  any  man  can  save  Belgium,  he  can,"  still  re- 
mains true.  You  can  show  how  proud  you  are  of  being 
an  American  and  having  such  a  noble  man  represent 
your  country  by  helping  Mr.  Hoover  give  an  extra 
noonday  meal  to  1,250,000  Belgian  children.  It  costs  a 
dollar  a  month  for  each  child,  and  subscriptions  should 
be  sent  to  The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgivnn,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Marietta,  O. 
Dear  St  Nicholas:  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell 
you  of  our  life  in  New  Orleans.  Four  years  ago  my 
father,  who  is  an  army  engineer,  was  ordered  there. 
During  our  stay  we  took  many  interesting  trips  down  to 
the  passes  and  through  many  of  the  bayous.  It  takes  us 
two  days  to  go  and  come  back  from  the  passes.  As 
there  is  no  railway,  we  always  went  on  the  Govern- 
ment's steam-yacht  Tonty,  named  after  the  Tonty  who 
worked  under  La  Salle.  Last  fall,  right  after  the  great 
hurricane  had  swept  through  that  part  of  Louisiana,  we 
went  down,  and  the  devastation  was  awful  to  see. 

The  oysters  down  there  are  supposed  to  be  better  than 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  ones.  We  could  get  them  for  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  bag,  with  the  shells  on.  There  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  dredges  employed  by  the  Government 


down  there  They  have  ever  so  many  compartments  in 
which  to  put  the  mud  until  they  dump  it  out  at  sea 

The  bayous  are  not  deep,  but  are  overhung  with  oaks, 
full  of  the  beautiful  Spanish  moss.  They  are  filling  the 
land  up  there,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  cultivation.  It 
is  called  the  reclaimed  land.  The  locks  at  Plaquemine 
are  almost  as  big  as  the  Panama  ones. 

Sincerely,  Katherine  L.  Schulz  (age  13). 


Jenkintown.  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  enjoyed  reading  St.  Nich- 
olas very  much.  I  have  read  many  other  children's 
magazines,  but  I  like  St.  Nicholas  best  of  all.  It  costs 
a  little  more,  but  it  is  worth  every  cent  you  pay  for  it. 
My  mother  often  says,  when  I  have  nothing  to  do.  "Why 
don't  you  read  St.  Nicholas?  It  would  keep  you  busy 
for  a  couple  of  hours."  I  think  Mother  is  right  about 
this,  because  St.  Nicholas  is  very  nice.  My  father 
told  me  that  if  I  liked  it  so  much,  I  could  subscribe. 
Your  new  reader,  Frederick  Fueller. 


Chaoyang,  Chixa. 
Dear  St,  Nicholas  :  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell 
you  how  the  Chinese  around  here  plant  their  rice  and 
reap  it.  The  Chinese  seem  very  backward  compared 
with  us  Americans.  They  use  oxen  to  plow  their  fields 
and  sickles  to  cut  their  rice;  but  there  is  no  room  in 
their  small  fields  for  a  threshing-machine.  The  small 
fields  contain  a  square  rod  or  two ;  scarcely  any  contain 
one  acre. 

First,  the  unhulled  rice  is  soaked  in  water  until  it 
begins  to  sprout.  It  is  then  scattered  over  twenty  or  more 
square  feet  of  wet  ground,  and  left  there  until  it  is  six 
or  eight  inches  tall.  Then  it  is  transplanted  into  a  larger 
field.     This  is  how  they  do  it: 

First,  the  field  must  be  plowed.  The  faithful  ox  is 
hitched  to  a  strange-looking  plow.  Just  before,  or  just 
after,  the  plowing  the  field  must  be  flooded  with  water. 
After  the  plowing  and  flooding  are  done  the  field  is  har- 
rowed to  pull  out  the  roots  and  grasses  and  break  the 
clods  apart.  The  harrow  looks  like  a  steel  rake,  only 
about  three  times  as  long.     It  has  one  row  of  teeth. 

After  the  ground  has  been  all  smoothed  and  flooded, 
fertilizer  is  put  on.  Then  the  rice  plants  are  brought. 
Men,  girls,  and  boys  help  plant  the  rice  in  hills,  allow- 
ing four  or  five  plants  to  a  hill.  The  hills  are  about  six 
inches  apart  each  way. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  rain  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
rice  all  dries  up.    Last  year  a  great  deal  of  rice  dried  up. 

When  the  rice  is  a  foot  or  more  high,  little  bits  of 
tobacco  are  put  by  the  roots.  This  is  to  kill  a  worm 
that  eats  the  heart  out  of  the  rice  plants.  Water  is  kept 
on  it  all  the  time  until  just  before  cutting,  when  it  is 
drawn  off. 

The  rice  is  cut  with  sickles  about  six  inches  long.  It 
is  cut  hill  by  hill,  and  when  three  or  four  hills  have  been 
cut,  the  rice  is  laid  aside  for  the  next  step,  which  is  to 
thresh  it.  A  wooden  tub  three  feet  deep  and  three  or 
more  feet  across  is  used  for  the  grain.  It  has  a  bamboo 
mat  across  two  thirds  of  the  top,  to  keep  the  grain  from 
falling  out.  A  small  ladder  is  put  in  the  open  part  of 
the  tub,  and  the  rice  is  picked  up  and  beaten  against  the 
ladder,  which  throws  the  grain  into  the  tub.  The  tub  is 
drawn  from  place  to  place  by  a  rope  fastened  to  one 
side.     The  straw  is  dried  and  used  for  fuel  and  fodder. 

I  like  to  read  your  stories  very  much. 
From  an  interested  reader, 

Katherixe  Groesbeck  (age  i:). 
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RIDDLE 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE   APRH,  NUMBER 


BOX 


Zigzag.  April  Fool's  Day.  Cross-words:  i.  Alike.  2.  Sprig.  3. 
Dared.  4.  Peril.  5.  Carol.  6.  Drift  7.  Crown.  8.  Horse.  9. 
Linen.     10.    Essay.     11.   Bodes.     12.   Ideal.     13.   Merry. 

Connected  Squares.  I.  i.  Trade  2.  River.  5.  Avena.  4. 
Dents.  5.  Erase.  II.  i.  Alert.  2.  Lever.  3.  Evade.  4.  Redan. 
5.  Trend.  III.  i.  Raven.  2.  Adore.  3.  Votes.  4.  Erect  5.  Nests. 
IV.     I.   Edict.     2.    Diner.     3.     Inane.     4.     Cents.     5.     Tress.     V.     i. 


Connected  Squares  and  Diamonds.  Jane  Eyre.  I.  i.  R.  2. 
Far.  3.  Rajah.  4.  Ray.  5.  H.  II.  i.  Heats.  2.  Elbow.  3.  Abate 
4.  Total.  5.  Swell.  III.  i.  L.  2.  Hue.  3.  Lunge.  4.  Fgg.  5.  E. 
IV.  I.  Shame.  2.  Haven.  3.  Avert.  4.  Merle.  5.  Enter.  V. 
I.  N.     2.  Via.     3.   Niece.     4.   Ace.     5.  E.     VI.     i.  Large.     2    Atoll 

3.  Royal.      4.  Glare.     5.  Ellen.      VII.      i.  R.      2.  Rub. 

4.  Ban.     5.   L.      VIII.      i.   .Attar.      2.  Terse.     3.  Tress. 

5.  Rests. 


3.  Rural. 

4.  Asset. 


Charade.     Pew-pills;  pupils. 

Geographicm.    Di.'\gon.\l.      Manchester.     Cross-words 
tinique.     2.  Valparaiso.      3.   Montenegro.      4.   Mercedario. 
Iiainton.    6.   Corrientes.      7.  Madagascar.     8.  Washington, 
video.     10.   Montpelier. 


I.   Mar- 

5.   Bing- 

9.  Monie- 


Cross-word    Enig.ma.     Nero. 

Reius.        I.     Y-o-m  in  g,    Wyoming.       2 
3.  O-high  O,  Ohio.     4.   M  on  t  an  a,  Montana. 


Ten-s-e,    Tennessee. 


A  Diamond  of  Diamonds.     I.     i.  E.    2.  Ale.    3.  Eland.     4.  End 
5.   D.     II.     I.  E      2.  Ace.     3.  Ectad.     4-   Eat^     5.   D.      III.      i.   D. 
2    Doe.     3.  Donee.     4.  Eel.     5. 
4.  Ell.     5    " 


E.     IV.     I.  D.     2.  The.     3.  Dhole. 


Divan.     2.   Image.     3.  Value.     4.  Agued.     5    Needy.    VI.  i.  Adapt. 

2.  Diver.     3.    Avena.      4.    Penny.      5     Trays.      VII.       i.  Stain.     2. 
Terse.     3.   Arils.     4.   Islet.      5.   Nests.      VIII.       i.  Yield.  2.   Inlay. 

3.  Elate.     4.  Later.     5.  Dyers. 

Nimerical  Enigm.\.  "Stand  your  ground.  Don't  fire  unless  fired 
upon,  but  if  they  mean  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here."  Captain 
John  Parker,  at  Le.\ington,  April  19,  1775. 

Novel    Acrostic.      Initials,     Shakespeare;   fourth  row,     Portia, 

Romeo.      Cross-words:     i.  Surprise.     2.   Heroines.     3  Adorable.     4. 

Kestrels.      5.     Ellipsis.      6.    Scrapers.      7.   Padrones.  8.  Embolden. 
9.   Aliments.     10.  Reserves.     11.  Embodies. 

Pictured  Names.  i.  Abbott  (Jacob).  2.  Harte  (Francis  Bret). 
3.  Hay  (John).  4  Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell).  5.  Motley  (John 
Lothrop).  6.  Taylor  (Bayard).  7.  Mark  Twain.  8.  Longfellow 
(Henry  Wadsworth).     9    Lowell  (James  Russell). 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-bo.x,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  February  Number  were  received  before  February  24  from  Barbara  Beardsley — Katharine  Howard 
White— E.   F.  C Florence  S.  Carter— M,  W.  J. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  February  Numrer  were  received  before  February  24  from  Orrin  G.  Judd,  10— Florence  Helwig,  10 — Thomas 
O  Carlson,  10— Dorothy  Nixon,  10— Helen  H  Mclver,  10— Elizabeth  Lee  Young,  10— "AUil  and  Adi,"  10— Sara  Monro  MacCloske,  10— St. 
Gabriel's  Chapter,  9— Mary  W.  Parker,  9— Alice  Poulin,  9— Helen  Stern,  9— Ste.  Anna's  Girls,  9— Helen  Fairbanks,  9— Anna  Southard 
Earner  9— Helen  Adda  Vance,  8— Enid  Bliss,  8— Gordon  Paterson,  7— Helen  Schrvver.  7  — Betty  Reed,  6— Elisabeth  P.  Hobbs,  6— Whitney 
Ashbridge,  6_John  Hough,  5- Adele  S.  Weiler,  5— Philip  Tapperman,  4— .Mabel  Wilbrandt,  3— Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  2— Margaret  Foote, 
2— Margaret  B.  Lee,  2— Dorothy  Thompson,  2— George  N.  Spear,  2— Mildred  Lull,  2— Renee  J.  Fulton,  2— D.  Hunting,  i  — E.  Stamps,  i  — 
M  Applebaum,  i— D.  StieflF,  i— M.  Stoutenburgh,  i  — M.  Wilson,  i— F.  McKean,  i-J.  Johnston,  i  — K.  Thorne,  i— M.  Nottingham,  i— 
V.  Hodge,  I  — H.  Bingham,  i— I.  SprouU,  i— D.  Graves,  i— M.  McKinstry,  i  — E.  Tachudi,  i—  M.  Davis,  i-M.  Page,  i— C  Feck  1— 
M.  Kimball,  i— V.  Siegman,  i— L.  Stevens,  i— .\.  H.  Barnard,  i— S  B.  Cleveland,  i— D.  .\lbeck,  1 -R.  Davis,  i— C.  Beall,  i— E.  ^. 
Greer,   i. 


ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE 

A  LITTLE  girl  was  asked  how  old  her  cat  was.  She  an- 
swered, "Pussy  is  now  two  fifths  of  my  age  ;  two  years 
from  now  she  will  be  one  half  of  my  age,  and  two  years 
ago  she  was  one  fourth  of  my  age."  How  old  was  the 
child  and  how  old  was  her  cat  ? 

FLORENCE  NOBLE  (age  ii),  Honor  Member. 

NOVEL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
When   the   following  words  have  been   rightly  guessed 
and   written   one   below   another,   the   primals   will    spell 
the  name  of  a  famous  author,  and  another  row  of  let- 
ters will  spell  the  name  of  one  of  his  books. 

Cross-words:   i.   A   sorceress.     2.   Toward  the  stern 
of  a  ship.     3.  Foolish.     4.  Observes.     5.  To  sally  forth. 


6.  A  knot.  7.  Barbed  spears.  8.  A  vagabond.  9.  An 
animal.  10.  Courage,  n.  Senseless.  12.  A  metal  pin 
13.  Aspects.  14.  A  small  bay.  i5-  A  relative.  16.  A 
canyon.  eari„  kribben   (age   13). 

ZIGZAG 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left-hand  letter)  will 
spell  a  famous  battle. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  depart.  2.  A  wild  animal.  3- 
Confused.  4.  A  bear.  5-  A  color.  6.  To  form  by  heat- 
ing and  hammering.  7.  Supple.  8.  Unusual.  9. 
Observes.        nils  fi.eming  (age  11),  League  'Member. 
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PRI3IAL  ACROSTIC 

Ali,  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  poet 
who  was  born  in  May,   1812. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  stiletto.  2.  A  dried  grape.  3.  A 
severe  trial  or  test.  4.  A  season.  5.  A  tree  found  in 
the  Molucca  Islands.  6.  What  Australia  is.  7.  Quick 
in  motion.     8.  To  tattle. 

CAROLINE  GRAVES  (age  1 3),  League  Member. 


m!^v;\\\'i\\\\\mm% 


In  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  six  objects  shown  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  diagonal, 
from  the  upper  left-hand  letter  to  the  lower  right-hand 
letter,  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous  general  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.     He  was  born  in  May,  1742. 

IVUXED  AVOKD-SQUARE 

AAEEEEEDDHNNOTTT 

Rearrange  the  above  sixteen  letters  into  four  words 
that  will  form  a  word-square. 

CONSTANCE  MURRAY  (age  14),  League  Member. 

EXDLESS  CHAIN 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  To  form  the  second  word,  take  the  last  two  or 
three  letters  from  the  first  word  ;  to  form  the  third 
word,  take  the  last  two  or  three  letters  from  the  second, 
and  so  on. 

I.  Upright.  2.  Outer.  3.  To  fill  with  anxiety.  4.  A 
defensive  covering.  5.  An  abalone.  6.  The  European 
blackbird.  7.  A  small,  monkey-like  animal.  8.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  wall.  9.  To  permit.  10.  To  let  down.  11. 
Went  astray.     I2.  A  projection  in  a  wall.     13.  A  corner. 


14.  To  glitter.  15.  To  go  at  an  easy  gait.  16.  To  dim. 
17.  A  missile  18.  Part  of  a  spur.  19.  To  appoint  by 
vote.  20.  Toward  the  outside.  21.  To  concede.  22. 
An  ecclesiastical  head-co\  ering.  23.  One  of  the  Muses. 
24.  To  make  reparation.  25.  An  African.  26.  A  group 
of  trees.  27.  A  Roman  goddess.  28.  To  look  fixedly. 
29.  To  make  over.  30.  A  stair-post.  31.  Senior.  The 
last  two  letters  of  this  word  are  the  same  as  the  first 
two  letters  of  the  first  word. 

DUNCAN   SCARBOROUGH    (age   17),  Honor  Member. 

CHANGED  HEADS 

Example  :  I  am  a  sound.  Change  my  head  and  I  be- 
come, in  turn,  a  hard  substance,  solitary,  the  fruit  of 
the  pine,  and  to  sharpen.  Answer,  Tone,  bone,  lone, 
cone,  hone. 

\.  I  am  a  company.  Change  my  head  and  I  become, 
in  turn,  ground,  particles  of  stone,  part  of  the  body, 
and  a  rod. 

II.  I  am  an  animal.  Change  my  head  and  I  become, 
in  turn,  cherished,  apprehension,  trappings,  heed,  ad- 
jacent, a  fruit,  to  raise,  withered,  to  assume,  a  period 
of  time. 

III.  I  am  a  useful  implement.  Change  my  head  and 
I  become,  in  turn,  to  dry,  a  sweet  substance,  a  fraud, 
a  body  of  water,  a  fish,  to   form,  and  to  rouse. 

IV.  I  am  money.  Change  my  head  and  I  become,  in 
turn,  venturesome,  reserved,  to  double,  tricked,  to  pos- 
sess, and  related. 

V.  I  am  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree.  Change  my 
head  and  I  become,  in  turn,  a  belt,  a  hard  substance, 
finished,  sound,  not  any,  departed,  solitary. 

KATHRYN  ANNETTE  LYON   (age  13),  League  Member. 

KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 

( Gflld  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  September.  IQI 1) 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess),  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  rightly  made,  the  names  of  seven  important  char- 
acters in  a  great  tragedy  may  be  spelled  out.  The  path 
from  one  letter  to  another  is  continuous. 

Alan  West  (age  15), 
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BY  COMMANDER  ORTON  V.   JACKSON.  U.  S.  N.,  .\ND 
CAPTAIN  FRANK  E.  EVANS,  U.  S.  M.  C. 


When  Uie  great  conflict  in  Europe  began,  in 
1914,  the  part  tliat  naval  aircraft  would  play  in 
war  was  little  appreciated.  That  the  control  of 
the  air  might  be  necessary  before  the  great  object 
of  all  naval  battles,  the  command  of  the  sea,  could 
be  assured,  was  then  admitted  by  few  naval  ex- 
perts. The  first  months  of  the  war  found  the 
navies  of  Europe  equipped  with  but  a  handful 
of  the  fighting  shi])s  that  fly.  Their  sea-planes 
were  practised  in  scouting  and  ol)serving,  but  not 
in  range-finding  for  the  guns  of  the  fleets  or  in 
dropping  bombs.  (The  general  term  "sea-planes" 
covers  all  flying  craft  that  can  oi)erate  both  on 
the  water  and  aliove  it,  whether  tliey  have  for 
their  sea-body  a  single  boat-shaped  hull  or  two 
pontoons.) 

The  war  brought  out  tliese  and  still  other  uses 
for  the  sea-planes,  and  ga\e  to  the  navies  of  the 
world  a  new  fighting  arm.  We  shall  not  wait 
long  to  see  in  our  own  country's  navy  our  present 
squadron  of  sea-planes  become  a  great  air-fleet 
that  will  require  a  corps  of  ])ilots  and  observers 
to  man  it. 

Although  the  United  .States  was  behind  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  in  the  number  and  skill 
of  its  birdmen  when  the  European  War  began, 
that  war  was  but  two  years  old  when  the  Ameri- 
can Government  took  steps  to  put  our  country 
on  a  par  with  tiiem.  They  were  Americans,  after 
all,  who  gave  the  world  the  aeroplane  and  the 
first  practical  hydro-aeroplane,  or  flying-boat. 

Wilbur  and  o'rville  Wright  began  their  experi- 


ments with  the  aeroplane  fourteen  years  before 
the  great  conflict  awakened  Americans  to  the 
wonderful  ])art  that  aircraft  were  to  play  in 
warfare.  The  first  fliglil  of  these  famous 
brothers,  o\er  the  l)arren  sand-dunes  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  North  Carolina,  lasted  but  twelve  seconds. 
It  was  another  American,  (ilenn  H.  Curtiss,  who 
made  the  fir.st  successful  flight  in  a  flying-boat. 
He  was  then  working  on  aero])lanes  for  the  navy 
and  ex])erimented  with  a  bijilane  equipped  with 
floats,  (jiving  this  up  for  one  with  a  true  boat- 
body,  straightway  came  .success.  That  was  in 
191 1,  and  the  first  great  stride  toward  giving  the 
American  navy  its  fleet  of  fighting-boats  that 
fly  followed  five  years  later,  when  Congress  set 
aside  $3,500,000   for  naval   aircraft  alone. 

These  are  the  aircraft  that  we  are  interested 
in,  for  they  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as 
in  tlie  air.  They  can  fly  by  compass  far  out 
of  sight  of  land,  and  their  skippers  and  pilots 
are  trained  solely  to  fight  for  and  with  the  fleet. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  flying  over  land 
and  in  flights  over  water.  I'or  that  reason  the 
navy  has  its  own  aeronautic  station.  In  water- 
flying,  tlie  aviator  has,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, a  level  surface  on  which  to  alight,  while  the 
land-flier  has  often  to  come  to  earth  on  a  spot 
thick  with  obstacles.  The  air  conditions,  too, 
are  generally  better  at  sea.  These  advantages, 
however,  are  partly  wiped  out,  because  the  water 
machine  is  harder  to  handle  in  the  air  on  account 
of  the  large  and  heavy,  float  it  must  carry. 
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Navy  aviators,  all  keen  and  alert  young  officers, 
will  tell  you  that  when  ready  for  their  first  flight 
they  always  remembered  having,  at  some  time, 
looked  down  from  a  great  height.  The  memory 
v.as  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  they  expected  to  re- 


HOISTING    A    FLIER   ON    BOARD    THE    U.    S.    S.    NORTH  CAROLIXJ. 


peat  it  on  that  first  flight.  Without  exception 
they  found  that  this  dreaded  sensation  was  en- 
tirely lacking,  even  when  they  looked  straight 
down.  They  will  also  tell  you  that  the  "air- 
holes" we  read  about  are  fiction.  The  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great  that  it  takes  a 
cyclone  to  make  even  a  tiny  hole  in  the  air. 

It  may  seem  curious  to  think  of  our  navy  fliers 
as  authorities  on  such  phases  of  aviation,  but  the 
world's  record  for  height  in  flying  is  a  United 
States  Navy  record.  Lieutenant  Richard  C. 
Saufley,  U.  S.  N.,  who  lost  his  life  in  an  accident 
in  1916,  first  made  the  record  on  December  3. 
1915,  when  he  soared  up  to  a  height  of  12,136 
feet  in  a  hydro-aeroplane.  He  smashed  this 
world  record  again  on  March  29,  191 6,  when  he 
piloted  his  machine  in  a  climb  of  three  hours  to 
a  height  of  16,700  feet,  or  two  and  one  third 
miles.  The  first  American  birdmen  to  operate 
any  type  of  aircraft  under  war  conditions  were 
two  American  naval  officers.  That  was  four 
months  before  the  European  War  broke  out. 

While  the  blue- jackets  and  marines  under 
Admiral  Fletcher  were  holding  the  Mexican  port 
of    Vera    Cruz    in    April,    1914,    the    battle-ship 


Mississippi  steamed  into  Vera  Cruz  with  a  regi- 
ment of  marines  and  two  hydro-aeroplanes  from 
the  naval  aeronautic  station  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 
The  machines  were  hastily  assembled  and 
launched,  and  Lieutenants  Bellinger  and  Saufley, 
armed  with  bombs,  scouted 
over  tlie  territory  occupied  by 
Mexican  troops  ten  miles  to 
the  west,  fifteen  to  the  north, 
and  twelve  miles  to  the  south, 
of  the  city,  bringing  back  val- 
ual)le  information. 

The  flying-school  of  the 
navy  is  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 
Here  is  a  landlocked  bay,  five 
miles  wide  and  fifteen  long, 
where  practice  may  be  had  in 
flying  over  smooth  water. 
Only  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
separates  it  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  it  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  to  find  the  open-sea 
flying.  Straight  out  into  the 
Gulf  the  sea-planes  wing, 
without  a  landmark,  buoy,  or 
lighthouse  to  guide  them — 
nothing  but  the  compass. 

The  station  has  its  concrete 
and  floating  hangars  to  house 
the  fleet  of  aeroplanes,  its 
dirigible,  the  captive  kite- 
observation-balloon,  and  the 
free  balloon.  When  the  money  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  set  aside  for  the  station  is  fully  spent,  the 
navy's  air-fleet  will  number  close  to  a  hundred 
aircraft  of  all  kinds. 

The  kite-balloons,  attached  to  a  cal)le  which  is 


AN    AIR-I'II.OT    RK,\ 


reeled  on  deck,  can  be  sent  up  1500  feet  above 
the  deck  of  a  battle-ship.  The  basket  hung  from 
each  balloon  carries  two  officers.  From  their 
lofty  perch  you  can  imagine  how  much  farther 
they  can  see  than  the  spotters  on  the  platforms 
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of  the  military  masts,  who  have  a  radius  of  ten 
miles.      Over   a   telepiione-wire   the   men   in   the 
hasket   send   their   news   back   to   the   battle-ship 
below.     The  kites  are  8i    feet  over  all,  22  feet 
high  and  broad,  and  each   weighs   1081    i)ounds. 
Curious  rta])s.  or  air-pockets,  at  the  side  are  kept 
open  by  guy-lines.     These  pockets  and  the  tail- 
cups   (that  look  so  much  like 
the  tail  of  a  boy's  kite)  are  to 
steady  the  kite  and  the  basket 
beneath.    It  is  not  a  rare  thing, 
however,  for  the  kite  to  drop 
a  hundred  feet  without  warn- 
ing,   and    officers    for    whom 
gales   at   sea   have   no   terrors 
fall  easy  victims  to  seasickness 
when   flying  above  the  sea   in 
the  unruly  kite-balloons. 

The  Pcnsacola  station  is 
busy  as  a  beehive.  Scouts 
speed  away  and  glide  back. 
New  officers  take  their  first 
'■joy  ride."  Motors  and  ma- 
chines are  tested  in  the  shops. 
In  other  buildings  experts  on 
all  aeronautic  subjects  deliver 
lectures. 

When  a  new  officer  reports 
for  duty,  an  instructor  first 
takes  him  on  the  joy  ride  to 
show  him  how  it  feels  to  fly. 
Then  come  studies  and  flights, 
work  in  the  sliop  to  learn  the 
construction  and  repair  of 
machine  and  motors,  and  ex- 
periments with  the  dirigible 
and  balloons.  Soon  he  is  al- 
lowed to  handle  a  machine 
himself,  with  the  instructor  at 
his  side,  and  finally  he  flie> 
alone.  A  medical  officer  ex- 
amines him  once  a  week  to  set- 
that  his  nerves  are  equal  to 
the  strain  of  flying.  Any  fail- 
ure either  in  the  work  or  in 
the  medical  examinations  is 
the   end   of   the   course.     The 

flying    work    of    the    navy    goes    only    to    picked       1 
men. 

As  the  course  goes  on  it  becomes  more  excit- 
ing. The  student  learns  to  make  spirals,  to  climl) 
to  higher  altitudes,  to  fly  in  rough  weather,  to 
lay  his  course  by  compass  out  at  sea,  and  is  tried 
out  for  endurance  by  long  flights  in  the  air. 
When  he  passes  these  tests,  he  must  be  launched 
from  a  catapult  while  a  ship  is  under  way.  He 
lands  in  deep  sea  waves  and  is  hoisted  aboard  ship 


in  his  machine.  He  sends  and  receives  radio 
messages  while  aloft,  and  then  comes  the  test 
for  a  naval  aviator's  certificate.  In-  this  trial 
the  work  is  much  the  same,  but  under  more  diffi- 
cult conditions.  For  instance,  he  must  climb 
10.000  feet  and  land  between  certain  marks  with 
his  motor  cut  off  while  1000  feet  up  in  the  air; 
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le  must  find  a  vessel  100  miles  out  at  sea 
by  compass-bearings ;  he  must  fly  in  very  bad 
weather,  and  must  personally  prepare  his  ma- 
chine for  launcliing  from  a  cruiser's  deck  up  to 
the  pulling  of  the  trigger  of  the  catapult.  One 
more  test  comes,  which  is  mainly  in  air  naviga- 
tion. When  he  passes  this  he  is  a  navy  air-pilot 
and  can  fly  when  he  pleases  and  do  as  he  pleases 
in  the  air. 

All    our   battle-cruisers   and   scouts   are   to   be 
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equipped  with  a  catapult  for  launching  aeroplanes 
into  the  air  from  the  ship's  deck.  The  plane 
flies  alongside,  rests  on  the  water  like  a  great 
sea-fowl,  and  is  hoisted  aboard  while  the  cruiser 


THE    KA\Y'S    kite-balloon 
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Steams  along.  It  is  then  secured  to  a  car  pro- 
pelled along  a  track  at  a  final  speed  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour.    At  the  .start,  the  machine's  motor 


is  also  set  in  motion.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the 
track  the  car  is  halted,  while  at  the  same 
moment  the  machine  is  released  for  its  flight 
in  the  air,  like  .some  great  sea-bird,  her  crew 
ready  for  fighting  or  scouting 
as  the  case  may  be.  Without 
the  catapult's  help  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  aeroplane  to 
"get  off"  in  rough,  open  sea- 
water  without  being  wrecked. 
The  navy  fliers  found  it  a 
simple  matter  to  land  on  the 
open  sea  and  then  lie  hoisted 
aboard,  but  to  start  the  flight 
while  out  at  sea  was  a  puzzle 
until  an  American  naval  ofii- 
cer  invented  the  catapult. 

With  all  the  building  of 
anti-aircraft  or  "sky"  guns  to 
bring  down  the  lords  of  the 
air,  the  most  effective  way  is 
^till  to  fight  them  from  an- 
other aeroplane.  The  first 
macliine-gun  used  with  success 
from  an  aeroplane  in  the  Eu- 
ropean War  was  the  Lewis 
gun,  the  invention  of  an 
American  army  officer.  Our 
navy  fliers  carry  light  ma- 
chine-guns that  can  reel  off 
strings  of  flying  bullets  to 
bring  down  the  enemy  planes, 
and  the  crews  carry  auto- 
matic pistols  for  fighting  at 
close  range.  Besides  this  they 
are  equipped  with  bombs,  and 
gear  with  which  to  drop  them 
on  their  target.  The  dropping 
of  explosives  and  boml^s  from 
die  height  of  a  mile  has  been 
practised  with  good  results. 
In  time  of  war  our  sea-planes 
would  be  used  to  drop  them 
on  fleets,  submarine  bases, 
navy-yards,  and  the  hangars 
of  enemy  aerial  fleets.  You 
can  imagine  what  havoc  one 
dropped  into  a  funnel  or  hatch- 
way of  a  man-o'-war  would 
\  ork  !  Steel  arrows,  dropped 
from  a  height  in  clusters,  have 
shown  almost  as  much  offen- 
sive power  as  the  bullets  of  a 
machine-gun. 
Scouting  over  the  open  sea  is  done  by  our  naval 
birdnien  even  in  foggy  weather  and  far  out  of 
sight  of  land.    To  hide  them  from  enemy  scouts, 
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the  wings  of  their  aircraft  are  usually  painted 
in  striped  colors  that  blend  with  the  sea  and 
sky.  When  well  up  in  the  air  they  can  see  ob- 
jects at  a  considerable  distance  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  just  as  the  fisii-hawk  lo- 
cates his  prey.  Submarines  fifty  feet  under  water 
are  easily  picked  up  and  followed  by  the  aero- 
planes, and  mine-lields,  too.  may  be  clearly  seen 
by  the  keen-eyed  pilots  of  the  air. 

They  are  the  "eyes  of  the  fleet,"  and  if  we 
had  had  but  one  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War. 
the    fleet    would    have    soon     located    Cervera's 


may  be  the   role  of  the  birdmen  to   shun  battle 
and  fly  back  with  news  of  the  enemy. 

Ferha])s  tlic  best  protection  against  the  Zep- 
pelins, that  "know  no  frontiers,"  and  against  the 
raids  of  enemy  shii)s  will  l)e  the  aerial  coast 
patrol  that  both  naval  and  military  experts  have 
worked  for.  The  first  American  unit,  operating 
with  the  mosquito  lleet  (as  an  assemblage  of 
small  craft  is  called),  composed  of  destroyers 
and  motor-boats  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  last  sum- 
mer, located  the  ships  of  the  attacking  fleet  as 
well    as    submerged    mines.      With    two    to    three 
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squadron  in  Santiago  Harbor.  It  might  have 
found  the  Spanish  shii)s  before  they  reached 
that  haven  and  ended  the  war  then  and  there.  So 
we  can  now  see  how  our  new  aerial  fleet  will 
sweep  away  the  "fog  of  war"  in  future  battles. 
It  was  Wellington  who  complained  that  he  could 
only  guess  what  was  going  on  "on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,"  for  in  those  days  all  scouting 
was  limited  to  the  cavalry. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  that  our  air-fleet 
will  give  in  battle  will  be  to  fly  well  ahead  of 
the  fleet  to  watch  the  fall  of  her  shells.  Either 
l)y  wireless  or  by  dropping  smoke-bombs  that  tell 
the  story  they  will  flash  back  to  the  guns  the  cor- 
rect range.  The  kite-balloons,  hovering  just 
above  our  ships,  will  give  a  similar  service. 
When  the  battle-  and  scout-cruisers  sjjeed  far 
ahead  of  the  battle-line,  the  dirigibles  and  sea- 
planes will  go  with  them.  Then  may  come  a 
great    fight   between    the   enemy   air-fleets,   or    it 


times  the  speed  of  destroyers,  they  proved  a  great 
factor  in  finding  and  following  submarines. 

With  a  ])ickcl-line  of  fast  sea-])lanes  along  our 
immense  coast-line,  operating  fifty  to  a  hundred 
miles  offshore  like  so  many  winged  sentinels, 
ships  fifty  miles  distant  could  be  seen.  Back 
to  the  nearest  shore  radio  would  go  news  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  throwing  into  action  the 
fleet,  the  destroyers,  and  the  submarine  forces, 
and  calling  t/oops  to  the  threatened  section. 

As  fast  as  new  machines  are  turned  out,  there 
are  new  volunteers  from  ofiicers  and  enlisted  men 
of  both  the  navy  and  the  marines  to  take  the 
course  at  the  navy's  flying-school  in  b'lorida. 
I'lying  never  loses  its  interest  and  thrill.  To  fly 
for  the  fleet  adds  to  its  charm,  for  it  tlien  has  a 
purpose.  Behind  the  fascination  of  it  lies  the 
lure  of  a  new  and  powerful  \veapon  of  warfare 
that  will  fight  its  future  battles  thousands  of  feet 
al)Ove  deep-sea  water. 


Oh,  what  "s  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows?    ^^^^1^ 

The  rose,  the  rose!  '-^-f!^ 

The  wild  rose  in  the  orchard  hedge. 
The  rambler  at  the  window  ledge, 

The  sweet-briar  at  the  garden  gate,  ^^^^='j\ 

The  monthly  rose  that  lingers  late. 


The  stately  flower  with  stem  so  tall 
It  fits  the  vases  in  the  hall. 
The  red,  red  rose  with  royal  air 
That  lover  sends  to  lady  fair, 
The  velvet  rose  so  dark  and  fine, 
The  rose  with  hundred  leaves  and  nine. 
Oh,  what  's  the  proudest  flower  that  grows  ? 
The  rose,  the  rose  ! 
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Oil,  what  "s  the  sweetest  flower  that  grows?    ^^^^ 

The  rose,  the  rose!  ■  ^/yj 

The  wild  rose  in  the  orchard  hedge,  ^^'^^ 

The  rambler  at  the  window  ledge, 

The  sweet-briar  at  the  garden  gate,  -,j 

The  monthly  rose  that  lingers  late.  "~" 

The  stately  flower  with  stem  so  tall 
It  fits  the  vases  in  the  hall, 
The  red,  red  rose  with  royal  air 
That  lover  sends  to  lady  fair. 
The  velvet  rose  so  dark  and  fine. 
The  rose  with  hundred  leaves  and  nine. 
Oh,  what  's  the  proudest  flower  that  grows  ? 
The  rose,  the  rose  ! 
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BY  MARY  R.   PARKMAN 


Our   echoes   roll   from    son!    to   soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Tennvson. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  princess  of  our  own  time 
and  our  own  America — a  princess  who,  wliile 
little  more  than  a  girl  herself,  was  chosen  to 
rule  a  kingdom  of  girls.  It  is  a  little  like  the 
story  of  Tennyson's  "Princess,"  with  her  woman's 
kingdom,  and  very  much  like  the  happy,  old- 
fashioned    fairy-tale. 

We  have  come  to  think  it  is  only  in  fairy- 
tales that  a  golden  destiny  finds  out  the  true, 
golden  heart,  and,  even  though  she  masquerades 
as  a  goose-girl,  discovers  the  "kingly  child"  and 
hrings  her  to  a  waiting  tin-one.  We  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  chance  of  birth  and  the  gifts 
of  wealth  are  the  things  that  spell  opportunity 
and  success.  But  this  princess  was  born  in  a 
little  farm-house,  at  Colesville,  New  York,  and 
to  a  daily  round  of  hard  work  and  plain  living. 
But  it  was  also  a  life  of  high  thinking  'and  rich 
enjoyment  of  what  each  day  brought. 

"Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make 
the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous !"  said  the  sage 
of  Concord.  So  it  was  with  little  Alice  Free- 
man. As  she  picked  wild  strawberries  on  the 
hills,  and  climl)ed  the  apple-tree  to  lie  for  a  bliss- 
ful minute  in  a  nest  of  swaying  blossoms  under 
the  blue  sky,  she  was,  as  she  said,  "happy  all 
over."  The  trappings  of  royalty  can  add  noth- 
ing to  one  who  knows  how  to  be  royally  happy 
in  gingham. 

But  Alice  was  not  always  following  the  pasture 
path  to  her  friendly  brook,  or  running  across  the 
fields  with  the  calling  wind,  or  dancing  with  her 
shadow  in  the  barn-yard,  when  even  the  prosy 
hens  stojiped  pecking  corn  for  a  minute  to 
W'atch.  She  had  work  to  do  for  Mother.  When 
she  was  only  four,  she  could  dry  the  dishes  with- 
out dropping  one;  and  when  she  was  six,  she 
could  be  trusted  to  keep  the  three  toddlers 
younger  than   herself  out   of  miscliief. 

"My  little  daughter  is  learning  to  be  a  real 
little  mother,"  said  Mrs.  FVeeman,  as  she  went 
about  her  work  of  churning  and  baking  without 
an  anxious  thought. 

It  was  Sister  Alice  who  pointed  out  the  robin's 
nest,  and  found  funny  turtles  and  baby  toads  to 
play  with.     She  took  the  little  brood  with  her  to 


hunt  eggs  in  the  barn  and  to  see  the  ducks  sail 
around  like  a  fleet  of  boats  on  the  pond.  When 
Ella  and  Fred  were  wakened  by  a  fearsome 
noise  at  night,  they  crept  up  close  to  their  little 
mother,  who  told  them  a  story  about  the  funny 
screech-owl   in  its  hollow-tree  home. 

"It  is  the  ogre  of  mice  and  Ijats,  but  not  of 
little  boys  and  girls,"   she  said. 

"It  sounds  funny  now,  Alice,"  they  whispered. 
"It  's  all  right  since  you  told  the  story." 

When  Alice  was  seven  a  change  came  in  the 
home.  The  father  and  mother  had  some  serious 
talks,  and  then  it  was  decided  that  Feather  should 
go  away  for  a  time,  for  two  years,  to  study  to 
be  a  doctor. 

"It  is  hard  to  be  chained  to  one  kind  of  life 
when  all  the  time  you  are  sure  that  you  have 
powers  and  possibilities  that  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  come  out  in  the  open,"  she  heard  her 
father  say  one  evening.  "I  have  always  wanted 
to  be  a  doctor;  I  can  never  be  more  than  a  half- 
hearted  farmer." 

"You  must  go  to  Albany  now,  James,"  said 
the  dauntless  wife.  "I  can  manage  the  farm 
until  you  get  through  your  course  at  the  medical 
college;  and  then,  when  you  are  doing  work 
into  which  you  can  put  your  whole  heart,  a 
better  time  must  come  for  all  of  us." 

"How  can  you  possibly  get  along?"  he  asked 
in  amazement.  "How  can  I  leave  you  for  two 
years  to  be  farmer,  and  father  and  mother,  too?" 

"There  is  a  little  bank  here,"  she  said,  taking 
down  a  jar  from  a  high  shelf  in  the  cupboard 
and  jingling  its  contents  merrily.  "I  have  been 
saving  bit  by  bit  for  just  this  sort  of  thing.  And 
Alice  will  help  me,"  she  added,  smiling  at  the 
child  who  had  been  standing  near  looking  from 
father  to  mother  in  wide-eyed  wonder.  "You 
will  be  the  little  mother  while  I  take  Father's 
l)lace  for  a  time,  won't  you,  Alice  ?" 

"It  will  be  cruelly  hard  on  you  all,"  said  the 
father,  soberly.     "I  cannot  make  it  seem  right." 

"Think  how  much  good  you  can  do  after- 
ward," urged  his  wife.  "The  time  will  go  very 
quickly  when  we  are  all  thinking  of  that.  It  is 
not  hard  to  endure  for  a  little  for  tiie  sake  of 
'a  gude  time  coming' — a  better  time  not  only  for 
us,  but  for  many  beside.  l-"or  I  know  you  will 
be  the  true  sort  of  doctor,  James." 
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Alice  never  quite  knew  how  they  did  manage 
during  those  two  years,  but  she  was  quite  sure 
that  work  done  for  the  sake  of  a  good  to  come 
is  all  joy. 

"I  owe  much  of  what  I  am  to  my  milkmaid 
days,"  she  said. 

She  was  always  sorry  for  cliildren  who  do 
not  grow  up  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
country.  "One  is  very  near  to  all  the  simple,  real 
things    of    life    on    a    farm,"    she    used    to    say. 


ALICE    FKEK.MAN    PALMIlU. 

■"There  is  a  dewy  freshness  about  the  early  out- 
of-door  experiences,  and  a  v.arm  wholesome- 
ness  about  tasks  that  are  a  part  of  the  common 
lot.  A  country  child  develops,  too,  a  responsi- 
bility— a  power  to  do  and  to  contrive — that  the 
city  child,  who  sees  everything  come  ready  to 
hand  from  a  near-by  store,  cannot  possibly  gain. 
However  much  some  of  my  friends  may  deplore 
my  own  early  struggle  with  poverty  and  hard 
work,  I  can  heartily  echo  George  Eliot's  boast : 

'But  were  another  childhood-world  my  share, 
I  would  be  born  a  little  sister  there.'  " 

When    Alice    was    ten    years    old    the    family 
moved  from  the  farm  to  the  village  of  Windsor, 


where  Dr.  Freeman  entered  upon  his  life  as  a 
doctor,  and  where  Alice's  real  education  began. 
From  the  time  she  was  four  she  had,  for  varying 
periods,  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  district  school, 
but  for  the  most  part  she  had  taught  herself. 
At  Windsor  Academy  she  had  the  advantage  of 
a  school  of  more  than  average  efficiency. 

"Words  do  not  tell  what  this  old  school  and 
place  meant  to  me  as  a  girl,''  she  said  years  after- 
ward. "Here  we  gathered  abundant  Greek. 
Latin,  French,  and  mathematics ;  here  we  were 
taught  truthfulness,  to  be  upright  and  honorable; 
here  we  had  our  first  loves,  our  first  ambitions, 
our  first  dreams,  and  some  of  our  first  disap- 
pointments. We  owe  a  large  debt  to  Windsor 
Academy  for  the  solid  groundwork  of  education 
that  it  laid." 

More  important  than  the  excellent  curriculum 
and  wholesome  associations,  however,  was  the 
influence  of  a  friendship  with  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, a  young  Harvard  graduate  who  was  support- 
ing himself  while  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
He  recognized  the  rare  nature  and  latent  powers 
of  the  girl  of  fourteen,  and  taught  her  the  de- 
lights of  friendship  with  nature  and  with  books, 
and  the  joy  of  a  mind  trained  to  see  and  ap- 
preciate. He  gave  her  an  understanding  of  her- 
self, and  aroused  the  ambition,  which  grew  into 
a  fixed  resolve,  to  go  to  college.  But  more  than 
all,  he  taught  her  the  value  of  personal  influence. 

"It  is  people  that  count,"  she  used  to  say.  "The 
truth  and  beauty  that  are  locked  up  in  books  and 
in  nature,  to  which  only  a  few  have  the  key, 
begin  really  to  live  when  they  are  made  over 
into  human  character.  Disembodied  ideas  may 
mean  little  or  nothing;  it  is  when  they  are 
"made  flesh'  that,  they  can  speak  to  our  hearts  and 
minds." 

As  Alice  drove  about  with  her  father  when  he 
went  to  see  his  patients  and  saw  how  this  true 
"doctor  of  the  old  school"  was  a  physician  to 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  those  who  turned 
to  him  for  help,  she  came  to  a  further  realiza- 
tion of  the  truth:     It  is  people  that  count. 

"It  must  be  very  depressing  to  have  to  as- 
sociate with  bodies  and  their  ills  all  the  time," 
she  ventured  one  day  when  her  father  seemed 
more  than  usually  preoccupied.  She  never  for- 
got the  light  that  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
and  looked  at  her. 

"We  can't  begin  to  minister  to  the  body  until 

we  understand  that  spirit  is  all,"  he  said.    "What 

we  are  pleased  to  call  body  is  but  one  expression 

— and    a    most    marvelous    expression — of    the 

hidden  life  ..v  .  •       , 

that  impels 

All  thinking  things,   all   objects  of  all   thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.'  " 
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It  seemed  to  Alice  that  this  miglit  be  a  favor- 
able time  to  broach  the  subject  of  college.  He 
looked  at  her  in  utter  amazement;  few  girls 
thouglit  of  wanting  more  than  a  secondary  edu- 
cation in  those  days,  and  there  were  still  fewer 
opportunities  for  them. 

''Why,  daughter,"  he  exclaimed,  "'a  little  more 
Latin  and  mathematics  won't  make  you  a  better 
home-maker !  Why  should  you  set  your  heart 
on  this  thing?" 

"I  must  go,  Father,"  she  answered  steadily. 
"It  is  not  a  sudden  notion;  I  have  realized  for 
a  long  time  that  I  cannot  live  my  life — the  life 
that  I  feel  I  have  it  within  me  to  live — without 
this  training.  I  want  to  be  a  teacher — the  best 
kind  of  a  teacher — just  as  you  wanted  to  be  a 
doctor." 

''But,  my  dear  child,"  he  protested,  much 
troubled,  "it  will  be  as  much  as  we  can  manage 
to  see  one  of  you  through  college,  and  that  one 
should  1)6  Fred,  who  will  have  a  family  to  look 
out  for  one  of  these  days." 

"If  you  let  me  have  this  chance,  Father,"  said 
Alice,  earnestly.  "I  "11  promise  that  you  will 
never  regret  it.  I  '11  help  to  give  Fred  his 
chance,  and  see  that  the  girls  have  tlie  thing 
they  want  as  well." 

In  the  end  Alice  had  her  way.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  strength  of  her  single-hearted  longing  had 
power  to  compel  a  reluctant  fate.  In  June,  1872, 
when  but  a  little  over  seventeen,  she  went  to 
Ann  Arbor  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  for 
the  University  of  ISIichigan,  a  careful  study  of 
catalogues  having  convinced  her  that  the  stand- 
ard of  work  was  higher  there  than  in  any  col- 
lege then  open  to  women. 

A  disappointment  met  her  at  the  outset.  Her 
training  at  Windsor,  good  as  it  was,  did  not 
prepare  her  for  the  university  requirements. 
"Conditions"  loomed  mountain  high,  and  the  ex- 
aminers recommended  that  she  spend  another 
year  in  preparation.  Her  intelligence  and 
character  had  won  the  interest  of  President 
Angell,  however,  and  he  asked  that  .she  be 
granted  a  trial  of  six  weeks.  His  confidence  in 
her  was  justified;  for  she  not  only  proved  her 
ability  to  keep  up  with  her  class,  but  steadily 
persevered  in  her  double  task  until  all  condi- 
tions were  removed. 

The  college  years  were  "a  glory  instead  of  a 
grind,"  in  spite  of  the  ever-pressing  necessity 
for  strict  economy  in  the  use  of  time  and  money. 
Her  sense  of  values — "the  ability  to  see  large 
things  large  and  small  things  small,"  which  has 
been  called  the  best  measure  of  education — 
showed  a  wonderful  harmony  of  powers.  While 
the  mind  was  being  stored  with  knowledge  and 


the  intellect  trained  to  clear,  orderly  thinking, 
there  was  never  a  "too-muchness"  in  this  direc- 
tion that  meant  a  "not-enoughness"  in  the  realm 
of  human  relationships.  Always  she  realized 
that  it  is  people  that  count,  and  her  supreme 
test  of  education,  as  of  life,  was  its  "consecrated 
serviceableness."  President  Angell  in  writing 
of  her  said : 

One  of  her  most  striking  characteristics  in  college 
was  her  warm  and  demonstrative  sympathy  with  her 
circle  of  friends.  Her  soul  seemed  bubbling  over  with 
joy,  which  she  wished  to  share  with  the  other  girls. 
While  she  was  therefore  in  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  girls  then  in  college,  she  was  the  radiant 
center  of  a  considerable  group  whose  tastes  were  con- 
genial with  her  own.  Without  assuming  or  striving  for 
leadership,  she  could  not  but  be  to  a  certain  degree  a 
leader  among  these,  some  of  whom  have  attained  posi- 
tions only  less  conspicuous  for  usefulness  than  her  own. 
Wherever  she  went,  her  genial,  outgoing  spirit  seemed 
to  carry  with  her  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  and 
joy. 

In  the  middle  of  her  junior  year,  news  came 
from  her  father  of  a  more  than  usual  financial 
stress,  owing  to  a  flood  along  the  Susquehanna, 
which  had  swept  away  his  hope  of  present  gain 
from  a  promising  stretch  of  woodland.  It  seemed 
clear  to  Alice  that  the  time  had  come  when  she 
must  make  her  way  alone.  Through  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Angell  she  secured  a 
position  as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
High  School  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  where  she 
taught  for  five  months,  receiving  enough  money 
to  carry  her  through  the  remainder  of  her  col- 
lege course.  The  junior  work  omitted  was  made 
up  partly  during  the  summer  vacation  and  partly 
in  connection  with  the  studies  of  the  senior  year. 
An  extract  from  a  letter  home  will  tell  how  the 
busy  days  went : 

This  is  the  first  day  of  vacation.  I  have  been  so  busy 
this  year  that  it  seems  good  to  get  a  change,  even 
though  I  do  keep  right  on  here  at  work.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  giving  a  young  man  lessons  in  Greek  every 
Saturday.  I  have  had  two  junior  speeches  already,  and 
there  are  still  more.  Several  girls  from  Flint  tried  to 
have  me  go  home  with  them  for  the  vacation,  but  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  stay  and  do  what  I  could  for  my- 
self and  the  other  people  here.  A  young  Mr.  M.  is 
going  to  recite  to  me  every  day  in  Virgil ;  so  with  teach- 
ing and  all  the  rest  I  sha'n't  have  time  to  be  home- 
sick, though  it  will  seem  rather  lonely  when  the  other 
girls  are  gone  and  I  don't  hear  the  college  bell  for  two 
weeks." 

Miss  Freeman's  early  teaching  showed  the 
vitalizing  spirit  that  marked  all  of  her  rela- 
tions with  people. 

"She  had  a  way  of  making  you  feel  "all  dipped 
in  sunshine","  one  of  her  girls  said. 

"Everything  she  taught  seemed  a  part  of  her- 
self," another  explained.     "It  was  n't  just  some- 
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thing  in  a  book  that  she  had  to  teach  and  you 
had  to  learn.  She  made  every  page  of  our  his- 
tory seem  a  part  of  present  life  and  interests. 
We  saw  and  felt  the  things  we  talked  about." 

The  fame  of  this  young  teacher's  influence 
traveled  all  the  way  from  Michigan,  where  she 
was  principal  of  the  Saginaw  High  School,  to 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Henry  Durant,  the  founder 
of  Wellesley,  asked  her  to  come  to  the  new 
college  as  teacher  of  mathematics.  She  declined 
the  call,  however,  and,  a  year  later,  a  second  and 
more  urgent  invitation.  Her  family  had  re- 
moved to  Saginaw,  where  Dr.  Freeman  was 
slowly  building  up  a  practice,  and  it  would  mean 
leaving  a  home  that  needed  her.  The  one  brother 
was  now  in  the  university ;  Ella  was  soon  to  be 
married ;  and  Stella,  the  youngest,  who  was  most 
like  Alice  in  temperament  and  tastes,  was  look- 
ing forward  hopefully  to  college. 

But  at  the  tiin-e  when  Dr.  Freeman  was  be- 
coming established  and  the  financial  outlook  be- 
gan to  brighten,  the  darkest  days  that  the  family 
had  ever  known  were  upon  them.  Stella,  the 
chief  joy  and  hope  of  them  all,  fell  seriously 
ill.  The  "little  mother"  loved  this  "starlike  girl" 
as  her  own  child,  and  looked  up  to  her  as  one 
who  would  reach  heights  her  feet  could  never 
climb.  When  she  died  it  seemed  to  Alice  that 
she  had  lost  the  one  chance  for  a  perfectly  under- 
standing and  inspiring  comradeship  that  life 
offered.  At  this  time  a  third  call  came  to 
Wellesley, — as  head  of  the  department  of  his- 
tory,— and  hoping  that  a  new  ])lace  with  new 
problems  would  give  her  a  fresh  hold  on  joy. 
she  accepted. 

Into  her  college  work  the  young  woman  of 
twenty-four  put  all  the  power  and  richness  of 
her  radiant  personality.  She  found  peace  and 
happiness  in  untiring  effort,  and  her  girls  found 
in  her  the  most  inspiring  teacher  they  had  ever 
known.  She  went  to  the  heart  of  the  history 
she  taught,  and  she  went  to  the  hearts  of  her 
pupils. 

"She  seemed  to  care  for  each  of  us — to  find 
each  as  interesting  and  worth  while  as  if  there 
were  no  other  person  in  the  world,"  one  of  her 
students  said. 

Mr.  Durant  had  longed  to  find  just  such  a  per- 
son to  build  on  the  foundation  he  had  laid.  It 
was  in  her  first  year  that  he  pointed  her  out 
to  one  of  the  trustees. 

"Do  you  see  that  little  dark-eyed  girl?  She 
will  be  the  next  president  of  Wellesley."  he  said. 

"Surely  she  is  much  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced for  such  a  responsibility,"  protested 
the  other,  looking  at  him  in  amazement. 

"As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  fault  we  easilv  out- 


grow," said  Mr.  Durant,  dryly,  "and  as  for  her 
inexperience — well.  I  invite  you  to  visit  one  of 
her  classes." 

The  next  yeaV,  on  .the  death  of  Mr.  Durant, 
she  was  made  acting  president  of  the  college, 
and   the   year    following   she   inherited   the   title 


Hruiii  the  sculpture  Ijy  Daniel  Chester  rreiich. 
THE    MEMORIAL   TABLET    IN    THE    CHAPEL  AT  WELLESLEY. 

and  honors,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  and 
opportunities,  of  the  office.  The  Princess  had 
come  into  her  kingdom. 

The  election  caused  a  great  stir  among  the 
students,  particularly  the  irrepressible  seniors. 
It  was  wonderful  and  most  inspiring  that  their 
splendid  Miss  Freeman,  who  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  faculty,  should  have  won  this 
honor.  Why,  she  was  only  a  girl  like  them- 
selves !  The  time  of  strict  observances  and  tire- 
some regulations  of  every  sort  was  at  an  end. 
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Miss  Freeman  seemed  to  sense  the  prevailing 
mood,  and,  without  waiting  for  a  formal  as- 
semhly,  asked  the  seniors  to  meet  her  in  her 
rooms. 

They  came  pouring  in.  overflowing  chairs  and 
tables,  and  ranging  themselves  aljout  on  the  floor 
in  animated,  expectant  groups.  The  new  head 
of  the  college  looked  at  them  quietly  for  a  minute 
before  she  began  to  speak. 

"I  have  sent  for  you  seniors,"  she  said  at  last 
seriously,  "to  ask  your  advice.  You  may  have 
heard  that  I  have  been  called  to  the  position  of 
acting  jiresident  of  your  college.  I  am,  of  course, 
too  young ;  and  the  duties  are,  as  you  know,  too 
heavy  for  the  strongest  to  carry  alone.  If  I 
must  manage  alone,  there  is  only  one  course — 
to  decline.  It  has,  however,  occurred  to  me 
that  my  seniors  might  be  willing  to  help  by 
looking  after  the  order  of  the  college  and  leav- 
ing me  free  for  administration.  Shall  I  ac- 
cept?    Shall  we  work  things  out  together?" 

The  hearty  response  made  it  clear  that  the 
princess  was  to  rule  not  only  by  "divine  right," 
but  also  by  the  glad  "consent  of  the  governed." 
Perhaps  it  was  her  youth  and  charm  and  the 
romance  of  her  brilliant  success  that  won  for 
her  the  affectionate  title  of  "The  Princess"; 
perhaps  it  was  her  undisputed  sway  in  her 
kingdom  of  girls.  It  was  said  that  her  radiant, 
"outgoing  spirit"  was  felt  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  and  in  all  the  graduates.  Her  spirit 
became  the  Wellesley  spirit. 

"What  did  she  do  besides  turning  all  of  you 
into  an  adoring  band  of  Freeman-followers?"  a 
Wellesley  woman  was  asked. 

The  reply  came  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion: "She  had  the  life-giving  power  of  a  true 
creator,  one  who  can  entertain  a  vision  of  the 
ideal,  and  then  work  patiently  bit  by  bit  to  'carve 
it  in  the  marble  real.'  She  built  the  Wellesley 
we  all  know  and  love,  making  it  practical,  con- 
structive,   fine,   generous,    human,    spiritual." 

For  six  years  the  Princess  of  Wellesley  ruled 
her  kingdom  wisely.  She  raised  the  standard 
of  work,  enlisted  the  interest  and  support  of 
those  in  a  position  to  help,  added  to  the  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  won  the  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  students,  faculty,  and  public.  Then,  one 
day,  she  voluntarily  stepped  down  from  her 
throne,  leaving  others  to  go  on  with  the  work 
she  had  begun.  She  married  Professor  George 
Herbert  Palmer  of  Harvard,  and  (quite  in  the 
manner  of  the  fairy-tale)  "lived  happily  ever 
after." 

"What  a  disappointment !"  some  of  her  friends 
said.  "That  a  woman  of  such  unusual  powers 
and    gifts    should   deliberately    leave    a    place    of 


large   usefulness   and    influence    to    shut    herself 
up  in  the  concerns  of  a  single  home  I" 

''There  is  nothing  better  than  the  making  of  a 
true  home,"  said  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  ''I 
shall  not  be  shut  away  from  tlie  concerns  of 
others,  but  more  tridy  a  part  of  them.  'For  love 
is  fellow-service,  I  believe.'  " 

The  home  near  Harvard  Yard  was  soon  felt 
to  be  the  most  free  and  perfect  expression  of  her 
generous  nature.  Its  happiness  made  all  life 
seem  happier.  Shy  undergraduates  and  absorbed 
students  who  had  withdrawn  overmuch  within 
themselves  and  their  pet  problems  found  there 
a  thaw  after  tlieir  "winter  of  discontent." 
Wellesley  girls — even  in  those  days  before  auto- 
mobiles— did  not  feel  fifteen  miles  too  great  a 
distance  to  go  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  half-hour 
by  the  fire. 

Many  were  surprised  that  I\Irs.  Palmer  never 
seemed  worn  by  the  unstinted  giving  of  herself 
to  the  demands  of  others  on  her  time  and 
sympathy.  The  reason  was  that  their  interests 
were  her  interests.  Her  spirit  was  indeed  "out- 
going" ;  there  was  no  Chinese  wall  hedging  in  a 
certain  number  of  things  and  people  as  hers,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  outside.  As  we  have  seen, 
people  counted  with  her  supremely ;  and  the 
ideas  which  moved  her  were  those  which  she 
found  living  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  human 
hearts. 
.Mrs.  Palmer  wrote  of  her  days  at  this  time: 

I  don't  know  what  will  happen  if  life  keeps  on  grow- 
ing so  much  better  and  brighter  each  year.  How  does 
your  cup  manage  to  hold  so  much  ?  Mine  is  running 
over,  and  I  keep  getting  larger  cups ;  but  I  can't  con- 
tain all  my  blessings  and  gladness.  We  are  both  so 
well  and  busy  that  the  days  are  never  half  long  enough. 

Life  held,  indeed,  a  full  measure  of  opportuni- 
ties for  service.  Wellesley  claimed  her  as  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee,  and  other 
colleges  sought  her  counsel.  When  Chicago 
University  was  founded,  she  was  induced  to 
serve  as  its  Dean  of  Women  until  the  opportuni- 
ties for  girls  there  were  wisely  established.  She 
worked  energetically  raising  ftmds  for  Rad- 
cliffe  and  her  own  Wellesley.  Throughout  the 
country  her  wisdom  as  an  educational  expert 
was  recognized,  and  her  advice  sought  in  matters 
of  organization  and  administration.  For  sev- 
eral years,  as  a  meml)er  of  the  ^Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  she  worked  early  and 
late  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  the 
normal  schools.  She  was  a  public  servant  who 
brought  into  all  her  contact  with  groups  and 
masses  of  people  the  simple  directness  and  in- 
timate charm  that  marked  her  touch  with  in- 
dividuals. 
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"How  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  do  so  much 
more  than  other  people?"  asked  a  tired,  nervous 
woman,  who  stopped  Mrs.  Palmer  for  a  word  at 
the  close  of  one  of  her  lectures. 

"Because,"  she  answered,  with  the  sudden 
gleam  of  a  smile,  "I  have  n't  any  nerves  nor 
any  conscience,  and  my  husband  says  I  have  n't 
any  backbone." 

It  was  true  that  she  never  worried.  She 
had  early  learned  to  live  one  day  at  a  time,  with- 
out "looking  before  and  after."  And  nobody 
knew  better  than  Mrs.  Palmer  the  renewing 
power  of  joy.  She  could  romp  with  some  of  her 
very  small  friends  in  the  half-hour  before  an 
important  meeting;  go  for  a  long  walk  or  ride 
along  country  lanes  when  a  vexing  problem  con- 
fronted her ;  or  spend  a  quiet  evening  by  the 
fire  reading  aloud  from  one  of  her  favorite  poets 
at  the  end  of  a  busy  day. 

For  fifteen  years  Mrs,  Palmer  lived  this  life 
of  joyful,  untiring  service.  Then,  at  the  time 
of  her  greatest  power  and  usefulness,  she  died. 


The  news  came  as  a  personal  loss  to  thousands. 
Just  as  Wellesley  had  mourned  her  removal  to 
Cambridge,  so  a  larger  world  mourned  her 
earthly  passing.  Piut  her  friends  soon  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  grieve  or  to  feel  for  a 
moment  that  she  was  dead.  The  echoes  of  her 
life  were  living  echoes  in  tlie  world  of  those 
who  knew  her. 

There  are  many  memorials  speaking  in  dif- 
ferent places  of  her  work.  In  the  chapel  at 
Wellesley,    where    it    seems   to   gather   at   every 

,  hour  a  golden  glory  of  light,  is  the  lovely  trans- 
parent marble  of   Daniel   Chester   French,   eter- 

.nally  bearing  witness  to  the  meaning'  of  her  in- 
fluence with  her  girls.  In  the  tower  at  Chicago 
the  chimes  "make  music,  joyfully  to  recall"  her 
labors  there.  But  more  lasting  than  marble  or 
bronze  is  the  living  memorial  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  ''made  better  by  her  presence."  For  it  is, 
indeed,  people  that  count,  and  in  the  richer  lives 
of  many  the  enkindling  spirit  of  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  still  lives. 


THE  INDIAN  FLUTE-SONG 


I  DO  not  blame  the  little  birds 

For  flying  down  so  near; 
I  do  not  blame  the  little  brook 

For  creeping  close  to  hear ; 
The  tiny  specks  of  sunshine  too 

That  flutter  from  the  sky, 
And  drop  in  spots  of  golden  light 
Down  through  the  leaves  so  green  and  bright. 

And  on  the  soft  grass  lie ; 
They  come  in  answer  to  a  voice 

That  seems  a  brother's  call;  — 
The  flute-song  that  my  father  plays. 

The  sweetest  song  of  all ; 
It  brings  the  summer  breezes  back 


Just  as  they  thought  to  creep 
To  sunny  lands  so  far  away. 
Where  they  could  take  a  holiday, 

And,  drowsy,   drop  to   sleep. 

It  sets  the  little  aspen-leaves 

To  dancing  on  the  tree ;    " 
And  starts  my  heart  to  singing 

To  the  sweetest  melody. 
And  even  in  my  dreams  at  night 

I  hear  the  flute-song  call. 
So  sweet  and  drowsy,  low  and  clear, 
It  brings  the  woodland  voices  near, 

And  seems  to  sing  them  all. 

Grace  Purdic  Moon. 


Copyriirtit  by  Knrl  Moun. 
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Jack's  favorite  uncle  is  Uncle  John,  who  is  a 
captain  in  the  army.  This  uncle  has  been  send- 
ing him  post-cards  as  far  liack  as  Jack  can  remem- 
ber— beauties — with  Chinese  dragons  on  them; 
big-tree  pictures  from  the  Yosemite  Valley; 
green  palmy  ones  from  the  Philippines;  Navajo 
Indian  portraits,  in  brilliant  colors,  from  Arizona. 

Lately,  Jack  has  been  seeing  his  uncle  instead 
of  hearing  from  him,  for  Uncle  John  is  now 
stationed  at  the  post  on  Governor's  Island,  and 
it  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  cross  to  Manhat- 
tan, where  Jack  lives,  on  the  little  ferry  that 
any  one  who  has  business  on  the  island  can  use 
without  a  ticket. 

One  January  evening  Jack's  mother  said  to 
the  captain : 

"What  shall  I  do  about  the  boy?  He  had 
plenty  of  exercise  during  the  football  season, 
but  he  does  n't  have  half  enough  now,  especially 
in  bad  weather." 

"M-m,"  said  Uncle  John.  "IMay  I  smoke  here? 
Thank  you.  ]\l-m — I  have  it !  The  setting-up 
exercises !  Here,  Jack,  take  your  nose  out  of 
that  St.  Nicholas  for  a  minute  and  fall  in." 


Jack  climbed  out  of  the  corner  of  the  big 
leather  sofa  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  room  and 
came  to  where  his  uncle  was  sitting. 

"Slip  off  your  jacket.  There!  Now  assume 
the  position  of  a  soldier,"  commanded  the  captain. 
''What !  My  nephew  and  namesake  does  n't 
know  what  that  is?  Well,  I  '11  be  demoted!  This 
is  it — the  position  of  a  soldier  at  attention,"  he 
said,  rattling  off  the  words : 

"Heels  on  the  same  line,  and  as  near  each  other 
as  the  conformation  of  the  man  permits. 

"Feet  turned  out  equally,  and  forming  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees. 

'"Knees  straight  without  stiffness. 

'"Hips  level  and  drawn  back  slightly;  body 
erect  and  resting  equally  on  hips;  chest  lifted 
and  arched;  shoulders  square  and  falling  equally. 

'"Arms  and  hands  hanging  naturally,  thumb 
along  the  seams  of  the  trousers. 

"Head  erect  and  squarely  to  the  front ;  chin 
drawn  in  so  that  the  axis  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  vertical ;  eyes  straight  to  the  front. 

"Weight  of  the  body  resting  equally  upon  the 
heels  and  balls  of  the  feet. 
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FIRST    EXERCISE. 

Involving  virtually  every  important 
muscle  in  the  body. 


"Now  I  '11  put  you 
through  the  setting-up 
exercises.  There  are 
only  five  of  them;  and 
they  can  he  run  through 
in  a  very  few  minutes. 
Of  course,  you  can  con- 
tinue the  exercises  in- 
definitely, and  keep  on 
doing  any  one  of  them, 
hut  the  hest  way  is  to 
do  the  whole  lot  over 
again.  Always  stop 
when  you  begin  to  get 
winded,     Thev  are  al- 


most as  simple  as  rolling  off 
a  log,  but  they  help  to  make 
soldiers  out  of  rookies, 
and—" 

"What  are  rookies?"  ven- 
tured Jack. 

"I  realize  more  than  ever 
that  I  should  have  been  or- 
dered to  Governor's  Island 
long  ago  !  A  rookie,  Jack,  is 
the  lowest  form  of  military 
life,  and  is  a  hit  of  slang 
meaning  'recruit.'  These  set- 
ting-up exercises  are  the  first 
medicine  the  rookies  get,  and 
it  is  so  good  for  them  that 

we  keep  on  giving  it  after  they  are  soldiers,  just 

to  keep  them  healthy. 

"Now  for  the  first  exercise,  which,  as  you  will 

see,  involves  virtually  every  important  muscle  in 

the  body — a  general  limbering-up.     Stand  at  at- 


SECOND    EXERCISE. 
To  reduce  the  waist,  strengthen  the  back  muscles,  and  become  limber. 


THIRD    EXERCISE. 

To  harden  the  leg  muscles  and 
exercise  the  joints. 


tention.  Now  spring  to  a 
position  with  the  arms  fully 
extended  at  the  side  and 
with  the  feet  in  a  45-degree 
position,  about  fifteen  inches 
apart.  From  this  instantly 
return  to  the  first  position, 
l)ack  to  second,  and  so  on. 

"Be    light    on    your    feet. 
Alight  on  your  toes.     Begin 
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FOURTH   EXERCISK. 

To  exercise  the  arm 

and  shoulder  muscles 

and  the  organs  of 

the  chest. 


with    a    limited  JK  f  I   Ty  »!>'*■ 

number  of  times.  ^■&  HI     ».  ■li'    ).    i 

Day  by  day  in- 
crease it  a  little 
until  you  reach 
a  fair  number. 
Be  moderate  at 
first.  Never  a) 
low  yourself  in 
any  exercise  to 
i)ecome  greatly 
fatigued. 

'"The  seconil 
exercise  is  to 
strengthen     the 

back  muscles.  With  feet  apart  (about  fifteen 
inches)  extend  the  arms  above  the  head,  the 
hands  closed.  Then  swing  the  body  down  as  far 
as  possible,  letting  the  arms  pass  between  the  legs. 
Then  return  to  the  original  position. 

''The  next  exercise  is  to  harden  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  and  make  the  joints  supple.  Stand  with 
heels  toucliing,  hands  flat  on  hips,  the  fingers  for- 
ward and  close  together.  Then,  with  toes  turned 
out,  drop  to  a  sitting  position,  at  the  same  time 
rising  on  the  toes.  Return  at  once  to  the  origi- 
nal position.  Turn  out  the  toes  well.  Hold  body 
and  head  erect  and  come  up  with  a  slight  spring. 
After  a  little  practice  you  will  have  no  difficulty 


by  thrusting  the  arms  downward,  sidewise,  and 
upward,  moderately  at  first,  Imt  growing  more 
vigorous  with  practice. 

"Tlie  fifth  and  last  exercise  is  one  to  strengthen 
the  ankle  and  instep.  You  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  many  men,  wlio  want  to  be  soldiers, 
fail  to  make  it  because  these  muscles  have  not 
been  i)ro])erly  developed.  Standing  erect,  with 
hanging  hands  clasped  lightly  behind  the  back, 
rise  on  the  tips  of  the  toes,  as  high  as  you  can, 
and  drop  back  again. 

'"These  exercises,"  continued  the  cajitain,  '"are 
not  the  theories  of  some  one  athletic  instructor 
or    surgeon;    they   are   the    results   of    years    of 


FIFTH    EXERCISE. 

To  strengthen  the  ankles  and 
insteps. 


in  balancing  yourself. 

"Now  let  's  get  at  the 
arm,  chest,  and  shoul- 
der muscles.  Stand 
with  the  elbows  close 
to  the  sides,  the  hands 
lightly  closed,  and 
raised,  palms  up,  to  the 
level  of  the  waist.  Now 
thrust  the  arms  straight 
forward  from  the 
shoulder,  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  hands 
so  that  the  backs  are 
up.  Return  to  the  orig- 
inal position.  \'ary  this 
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study  and  comparison  and  expert  advice.  You 
go  through  them  for  two  or  three  minutes  once 
or  twice  a  day,  Jack,  standing  near  an  open  win- 
dow, and  see  if  they  don't  keep  you  as  fit  as  you 
were  m  the  football  season." 

His  motlier  did  not  seem  to  be  as  pleased  with 
the  exercises  as  Jack  was. 

■'Why  not  ?  Don't  you  like  our  system  ?"  asked 
the  captain. 

"The  only  thing  I  was  worrying  about  was 
that  these  exercises  were  arranged  for  strong, 
grown-up  men.  Don't  you  think  they  are  too 
much  for  a  boy?'' 

Jack  spoke  up.  "I  've  been  all  through  them, 
you  see,  without  getting  tired,"  he  said. 

The  captain  smiled.  "I  don't  see  how  they 
could  hurt  a  good  husky  boy  like  Jack, — or  a 
thin-waisted  one  either,  for  that  matter, — so 
long  as  he  took  them  smoothly  and  easily,  and 
stopped  before  his  wind  gave  out." 

"Could  n't  'Liza  do  them,  too?"  asked  Jack. 

"Why  should  you  keep  such  a  good  thing  from 
your  sister,  if  she  is  two  years  younger?"  his 
uncle  asked. 

"I  'm  afraid  I  won't  remember  them  all,"  said 
Jack. 

"I  '11  write  them  out  for  you  to-morrow," 
said  the  captain;  "or  perhaps  I  can  find  them 
printed  somewhere.  If  so,  I  will  send  you  a  copy. 
You  '11  see  that  these  exercises  are  fine  to  warm 
you  up  of  a  cold  winter  morning,  when  you  are 
trying  to  think  of  excuses  to  keep  away  from  the 
shower-bath. 


"I  know  one  man  who  might  not  be  alive  to-day 
if  he  had  n't  known  these  exercises  and  used 
them  at  the  right  moment.  He  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  was  sailing  a  small  flat-bottomed 
cat-boat  on  Barnegat  Bay  late  one  afternoon  in 
early  spring.  A  squall  caught  him  off  his  guard, 
and  over  she  went,  the  sail  lying  flat  on  the 
water.  He  scrambled  up  and  sat  on  the  side 
of  the  boat,  and,  as  he  was  the  better  part  of  a 
mile  from  shore,  he  looked  around  for  a  passing 
boat  to  pick  him  up.  The  sun  set,  and  the  wind 
seemed  frosty.  He  stood  on  the  slippery  side 
of  the  boat  and  went  through  as  many  of  the 
setting-up  exercises  as  possible,  breathing  deeply 
all  the  time.  His  teeth  stopped  chattering  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  began  again.  He  yelled 
'Man  overboard !'  and  other  things  every  now 
and  then,  and  kept  his  eye  peeled  for  help.  No 
boat  passed  for  an  hour.  Then  along  came  one 
of  those  ill-bred  little  put-piit-pnts,  with  a  noisy 
crowd  aboard.  They  did  n't  hear  him,  though 
they  passed  within  fifty  yards. 

"x\ll  the  time  it  was  getting  riskier  to  try  to 
swim  ashore,  for  he  was  cold  as  Tceland's 
greeny  mountains.'  He  tried  some  more  setting- 
up  exercises  and  some  more  yells.  At  last  an- 
other, better-bred,  launch  came  along.  Its  ex- 
haust was  muffled,  and  the  pilot  had  no  one  to 
talk  to.  He  heard  the  boy  and  gathered  him  in 
without  delay."  The  captain  laughed.  "I  actu- 
ally burned  both  hands  on  that  hot  little  engine, 
but  it  did  feel  good!" 

"Then  you — ?"  asked  Jack. 
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PERCY' 


BY  PAULINE  FRANCES  CAMP 


He  's  a  splendid  fellow ; 

Brave   and   stout  and  strong; 
Just  the  one  to  lend  a  hand 

To  help  a  boy  along. 


Perhaps  you  wish  to  conquer 

A  habit  that  is  bad. 
Here  again   he   '11   help   you, — 

This   sturdy   little   lad. 


If   you    've    long   examples. 
Or  a  spelling  lesson  stiff, 

Send  for  Percy,  he  will  come 
And  aid  you  "in  a  jiff'." 


So  make  a   friend  of  Percy; 

Don't  leave   him   in  the  lurch ; 
For  Percy's  friends  all  see  Success 

Upon  their  banners  perch. 


Does  a  task  seem  endless? 

Over  hard   for  you  ? 
You   've  a  comrade  loyal ; 

Percy  '11  put  it  through. 


Another  name  ?    why  surely  ! 

He   is  n't  one  bit   shy — 
And  Perse-verancc  is  the  name 

The  grown   folks  know  him  by ! 


UNDERSTOOD  BETSY 

BY  DOROTHY  CANKIELD 

Author  of  "  Hillsboro  People,"  "The  Rent  Twig,"  etc. 


Chapter  X  I  [ 

BETSY    HAS  -A   BIRTHDAY 

Betsy's  birthday  was  the  ninth  clay  of  Septem- 
])er,  and  the  Necronsett  \'alley  Fair  is  always 
held  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth.  So  it  was 
decided  that  Betsy  should  celebrate  her  birthday 
by  going  up  to  \\'oodford,  where  the  fair  was 
held.  The  Putneys  were  n't  going  that  year,  Init 
the  people  on  the  next  farm,  the  Wendells,  said 
they  could  make  room  in  their  surrey  for  the  two 
little  girls,  for,  of  course,  Molly  was  going,  too. 
In  fact,  she  said  the  fair  was  held  partly  to  cele- 
brate her  being  six  years  old.  This  would  hap- 
pen on  the  seventeenth  of  October.  Molly  in- 
sisted that  that  was  plenty  close  enough  to  the 
ninth  of  Septeml)cr  to  be  celeljrated  then.  This 
made  Betsy  feel  like  laughing  out,  but  observing 
that  the  Putneys  only  looked  at  each  other  with 
the  faintest  possible  quirk  in  the  corner  of  tlieir 
serious  mouths,  she  understood  that  they  were 
afraid  that  Molly's  feelings  might  be  hurt  if  they 
laughed  out  loud.  So  Betsy  tried  to  curve  her 
young  lips  to  the  same  kind  and  secret  mirth. 

And,  1  can't  tell  you  why,  this  eftort  not  to 
hurt  Molly's  feelings  made  her  have  a  perfect 
spasm  of  love  for  Molly.  She  threw  herself  on 
her  and  gave  her  a  great  hug  that  tii)ped  them 
both  over  on  the  couch  on  top  of  Shep,  who 
stopped  snoring,  with  his  great  gurgling  snort, 
wriggled  out  from  under  them,  and  stood  with 
laughing  eyes  and  wagging  tail  looking  at  them 
as  they  rolled  and  giggled  among  the  pillows. 

"What  dress  are  you  going  to  wear  to  the  fair, 
Betsy?"  asked  Cousin  Ann.  "And  we  must  de- 
cide about  Molly's,  too." 

This  stopped  their  rough-and-tumble  fun  in 
short  order,  and  they  a])plied  themselves  to  the 
serious  question  of  a  toilet. 

When  the  great  day  arrived  and  the  surrey 
drove  away  from  the  Wendells'  gate  Betsy  was 
in  a  fresh  pink-and-white  gingham,  which  she 
had  helped  Cousin  Ann  to  make,  and  plumj) 
Molly  looked  like  something  good  to  eat  m  a 
crisp  white  little  dimity,  one  of  Betsy's  old 
dresses  with  a  deep  hem  taken  in  to  make  it  sliort 
enough  for  the  little  butter-ball.  Because  it  was 
Betsy's  birthday  she  sat  on  the  front  seat  witli 
Mr.  Wendell,  and  part  of  the  time,  when  there 
were  not  too  many  teams  on  the  road,  she  drove. 
Mrs.  Wendell  and  her  sister  filled  the  back  seat 


solidly  full  from  side  to  side  and  made  one  con- 
tinuous soft  lap  on  which  Molly  happily  perched, 
her  eyes  shining,  her  round  cheeks  red  with  joy- 
ful excitement.  Betsy  looked  back  at  her  several 
times  and  thought  how  very  nice  Molly  looked. 
She  had,  of  course,  little  idea  how  she  herself 
looked,  because  the  mirrors  at  Putney  l-'arm  were 
all  ^^mall  and  high  u]),  and  anyhow  they  were  so 
old  and  greenish  that  they  made  everybody  look 
very  queer-colored.  You  looked  in  them  to  see  if 
your  hair  was  smooth,  and  that  was  about  all  you 
could  stand. 

So  if  was  a  great  surprise  to  Betsy  later  in  the 
morning,  as  she  and  Molly  wandered  hand  in 
Iiand  through  the  wonders  of  Industrial  Hall,  to 
catch  sight  of  Molly  in  a  full-length  mirror  as 
clear  as  water.  She  was  almost  startled  to  see 
how  faithfully  reflected  were  the  yellow  of  the 
little  girl's  curls,  the  clear  pink  and  white  of  her 
face,  and  tlic  blue  of  her  soft  eyes.  An  older 
girl  was  reflected  there  also,  near  Molly,  a  dark- 
eyed,  red-cheeked,  sturdy  little  girl,  standing 
very  straight  on  two  strong  legs,  holding  her 
head  high  and  free,  her  dark  eyes  looking  out 
briglitly  from  her  tanned  face.  For  an  instant 
Betsy  gazed  into  those  clear  eyes,  and  then — 
why,  gracious  goodness!  That  was  herself  she 
was  looking  at !  How  changed  she  was !  How 
very,  very  different  she  looked  from  the  last  time 
she  had  seen  herself  in  a  big  mirror!  She  re- 
membered it  well.  Out  shopping  with  Aunt 
Frances  in  a  department  store,  she  had  caught 
sight  of  a  pale  little  girl  with  a  thin  neck  and 
spindling  legs  half  hidden  in  the  folds  of  Aunt 
b^rances's  skirts.  But  she  did  n't  look  even  like 
the  sister  of  this  l)rowned,  muscular,  u])standing 
child  who  held  Molly's  hand  so  firmly. 

All  this  came  into  her  mind  and  went  out 
again  in  a  moment,  for  Molly  caught  sight  of  a 
])ig  (loll  in  the  next  aisle,  and  they  hurried  over 
to  inspect  her  clothing.  The  mirror  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  many  exciting  sights  and  sounds  and 
smells    of    their    first    county    fair. 

The  little  girls  were  to  wander  about  as  they 
pleased  until  noon,  when  they  were  to  meet  the 
Wendells  in  the  shadow  of  Industrial  Hall  and 
eat  their  picnic  lunch  together.  The  two  parties 
arrived  at  the  same  moment,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent directions  and  having  seen  very  different 
sides  of  the  fair.  The  children  were  full  of  the 
merrv-go-rounds,  tlie  balloon-seller,  the  toy-ven- 
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ders,  and  the  pop-corn  stands,  while  the  Wen- 
dells exchanged  views  on  the  shortness  of  a  hog's 
legs,  tlie  dip  in  a  cow's  back,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  sheep's  wool.  The  Wendells,  it  seemed,  had 
met  some  cousins  they  did  n't  expect  to  see,  who. 
not  knowing  about  Betsy  and  Molly,  had  hoped 
that  they  might  ride  home  with  the  Wendells. 

"Don't  you  suppose,"  Mrs.  Wendell  asked 
Betsy,  '"that  you  and  Molly  could  go  home  with 
the  Vaughans?  They  're  here  in  their  big 
wagon.  You  could  sit  on  the  floor  with  the 
Vaughan   children." 

Betsy  and  Molly  thought  this  would  be  great 
fun  and  agreed  enthusiastically. 

"All  right  then,"  said  Mrs.  Wendell.  She 
called  to  a  young  man  who  stood  inside  the  build- 
ing, near  an  open  window,  "Oh,  Frank  !  Will 
Vaughan  is  going  to  be  in  your  l)OOth  this  after- 
noon, is  n't  he?" 

'"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  young  man.  "His  turn 
is  from  two  to  four." 

"Well,  you  tell  him,  will  you,  that  the  two 
little  girls  who  live  at  Putney  Farm  are  going 
to  go  home  with  them.  They  can  sit  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wagon  with  the  Vaughan  young 
ones." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  young  man,  v.ith  a 
noticeable  lack  of  interest  in  how  Betsy  and 
Molly  got  home. 

"Now,  Betsy,"  said  Mrs.  Wendell,  "you  go 
round  to  that  booth  at  two  and  ask  Will  Vaughan 
what  time  they  're  going  to  start  and  where  their 
wagon  is,  and  then  you  be  sure  not  to  keep  them 
waiting  a  minute." 

"No,  I  won't,"  said  Betsy.  "I  '11  be  sure  to  be 
there  on  time." 

She  and  Molly  still  had  twenty  cents  to  spend 
out  of  the  forty  they  had  brought  with  them, 
twenty-five  earned  by  berry-picking  and  fifteen 
a  present  from  Uncle  Henry.  They  now  put 
their  heads  together  to  see  how  they  could  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  their  four  nickels. 
Cousin  Ann  had  put  no  restrictions  whatever  on 
them,  saying  they  could  buy  any  sort  of  truck  or 
rubbish  they  could  find,  except  the  pink  lemon- 
ade. She  said  she  had  been  told  the  venders 
washed  their  glasses  in  that,  and  their  hands  and, 
for  all  she  knew,  their  faces.  Betsy  was  for 
merry-go-rounds,  but  Molly  yearned  for  a  big 
red  balloon,  and  while  they  were  buying  that  a 
man  came  by  with  toy  dogs,  little  brown  dogs 
with  curled-wire  tails.  He  called  out  that  they 
would  bark  when  you  pulled  their  tails,  and  see- 
ing the  little  girls  looking  at  him,  he  pulled  the 
tail  of  the  one  he  held.  It  gave  forth  a  fine  loud 
yelp,  just  like  Shep  when  his  tail  got  stepped  on. 
Betsy  bought  one,  all  done  up  neatly   in   a  box 


tied  with  blue  string.  She  thought  it  a  great 
bargain  to  get  for  five  cents  a  dog  that  would 
bark.  (Later  on,  when  they  undid  the  string  and 
opened  the  box,  they  found  the  dog  had  one  leg 
broken  off  and  would  n't  make  the  faintest  squeak 
when  his  tail  was  pulled;  but  that  is  the  sort  of 
thing  you  must  expect  to  have  happen  to  you  at 
a  county  fair.) 

Now  they  had  ten  cents  left,  and  they  decided 
to  have  a  ride  apiece  on  the  merry-go-round. 
But,  glancing  up  at  the  clock-face  in  the  tower 
over  Agricultural  Hall,  Betsy  noticed  it  was 
half-past  two,  and  she  decided  to  go  first  to  the 
booth  where  Will  Vaughan  was  to  be  and  find 
out  what  time  they  would  start  for  home.  She 
found  the  booth  with  no  difificulty,  but  William 
Vaughan  was  not  in  it.  Nor  was  the  young  man 
she  had  seen  before.  There  was  a  new  one,  a 
strange  one,  a  careless,  whistling  young  man. 
with  very  bright  socks,  very  yellow  shoes,  and 
very  striped  cuffs.  He  said,  in  answer  to  Betsy's 
inquiry:  "Vaughan?  Will  Vaughan?  Never 
heard  the  name" ;  and  immediately  went  on  whis- 
tling and  looking  up  and  down  the  aisle  over  the 
heads  of  the  little  girls,  who  stood  gazing  up  at 
him  with  very  wide,  startled  eyes.  An  older  man 
leaned  over  from  the  next  booth  and  said :  "Will 
Vaughan?  He  from  Hillsboro?  Well,  I  heard 
somebody  say  those  Hillsboro  Vaughans  had 
word  one  of  their  cows  was  awful  sick  and  they 
had  to  start  right  home  that  minute." 

Betsy  came  to  herself  out  of  her  momentary 
daze  and  snatched  Molly's  hand.  "Hurry  !  quick  ! 
We  must  find  the  Wendells  before  they  get 
away !" 

In  her  agitation  (for  she  was  really  very  much 
frightened)  she  forgot  how  easily  little  Molly 
was  terrified.  Her  alarm  instantly  sent  the  child 
into  a  panic.  "Oh,  Betsy!  Betsy!  What  '11  we 
do?"  she  gasped,  as  Betsy  pulled  her  along  the 
aisle  and  out  of  the  door. 

"Oh,  the  Wendells  can't  be  gone  yet,"  said 
Betsy,  reassuringly,  though  she  was  not  at  all 
certain  she  was  telling  the  truth.  She  ran,  as 
fast  as  she  could  drag  Molly's  fat  legs,  to  the 
horse-shed  where  Mr.  Wendell  had  tied  his 
horses  and  left  the  surrey.  The  horse-shed  was 
empty — quite  empty  ! 

Betsy  stopped  short  and  stood  still,  her  heart 
seeming  to  be  up  in  her  throat  so  that  she  could 
hardly  breathe.  After  all,  she  was  only  ten  that 
day,  you  must  remember.  Molly  began  to  cry 
loudly,  hiding  her  weeping  face  in  Betsy's  dress. 
"What  will  we  do,  Betsy?  What  can  we  do?" 
she  wailed. 

Betsy  did  not  answer.  She  did  not  know  what 
they   ivoiild   do !      They   were   eight   miles    from 
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Putney  Farm,  far  too  many  for  Molly  to  walk, 
and,  anyhow,  neither  of  them  knew  the  way.  They 
had  only  ten  cents  left,  and  nothing  to  eat.  And 
the  only  people  they  knew  in  all  that  throng  of 
strangers  had  gone  hack  to  Hillsboro. 

"What  '11  we  do,  Betsy?"  Molly  kept  on  crying 
out,  horrified  by  Betsy's  silence  and  evident  con- 
sternation. 

The  other  child's  head  swam.  She  tried  again 
the  formula  which  had  helped  her  when  Molly 
fell  into  the  Wolf  Pit,  and  asked  herself  desper- 
ately, "What  would  Cousin  Ann  do  if  she  were 
here?"  But  that  did  not  help  her  much  now, 
because  she  could  not  possil)ly  imagine  what 
Cousin  Ann  zvouhi  do  under  such  appalling  cir- 
cumstances. Yes,  one  thing  Cousin  Ann  would 
be  sure  to  do,  of  cour.se:  she  would  quiet  Molly 
first  of  all. 

At  this  thought  Betsy  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  took  the  panic-stricken  little  girl  into  her 
lap,  wiping  away  the  tears  and  saying  stoutly : 
"Now.  Molly,  stop  crying  this  minute!  I  '11  take 
care  of  you,  of  course.  I  '11  get  you  home  all 
right." 

■"How  '11  you  ever  do  it  ?"  sobbed  Molly. 
"Everybody  's  gone  and  left  us.  We  can't 
walk!" 

"Never  you  mind  how,"  said  Betsy,  trying  to 
be  facetious  and  mock-mysterious,  though  her 
own  under  lip  was  quivering  a  little.  "That  's 
my  surprise  party  for  you.  Just  you  wait!  Now 
come  on  back  to  that  booth.  Maybe  Will 
Vaughan  did  n't  go  home  with   his   folks." 

She  had  very  little  hope  of  this,  and  only  went 
l)ack  there  because  it  seemed  to  her  a  little  less 
dauntingly  strange  than  every  other  spot  in  the 
howling  wilderness  about  her ;  for  all  at  once  the 
fair,  which  had  seemed  so  lively  and  cheerful  and 
gay  before,  seemed  a  horrible,  frightening,  noisy 
place,  full  of  hurried  strangers  who  came  and 
went  their  own  ways,  with  not  a  glance  out  of 
their  hard  eyes  for  two  little  girls  stranded  far 
from  home. 

The  bright-colored  young  man  was  no  better 
when  they  found  him  again.  He  stopped  his 
whistling  only  long  enough  to  say,  "Nope ;  no 
Will  Vaughan  anywhere  around  these  diggings 
yet." 

"We  were  going  home  with  the  Vaughans," 
murmured  Betsy,  in  a  low  tone,  hoping  for  some 
help  from  him. 

"Looks  as  though  you  'd  better  go  home  on  the 
cars,"  advised  the  young  man,  casually.  He 
smoothed  his  black  hair  back  straighter  than  ever 
from  his  forehead,  and  looked  over  their  heads. 

"How  much  does  it  cost  to  go  to  Hillsboro  on 
the  cars?"  asked  Betsy,  with  a  sinking  heart. 


"You  '11  have  to  ask  somebody  else  about  that," 
said  the  young  man.  "What  I  don't  know  about 
this  rube  State !  I  never  was  in  it  before."  He 
spoke  as  though  he  was  very  proud  of  the  fact. 

Betsy  turned  and  went  over  to  the  older  man, 
who  had  told  them  about  the  Vaughans. 

Molly  trotted  at  her  heels,  quite  comforted 
now  that  Betsy  was  talking  so  competently  to 
grown-ups.  She  did  not  hear  what  they  said, 
nor  try  to.  Now  that  Betsy's  voice  sounded  all 
right  she  had  no  more  fears.  Betsy  would  man- 
age somehow.  She  heard  Betsy's  voice  again, 
talking  to  the  other  man,  but  she  was  busy  look- 
ing at  an  exhibit  of  beautiful  jelly-glasses,  and 
])aid  no  attention.  Then  Betsy  led  her  away 
again  out  of  doors,  where  everybody  was  walking 
liack  and  forth  under  the  bright  September  sky, 
blowing  on  horns,  w"aving  plumes  of  brilliant 
tissue-paper,  tickling  each  other  with  peacock- 
feathers  and  eating  pop-corn  and  candy  out  of 
paper  bags. 

That  reminded  Molly  that  they  had  ten  cents 
yet.  "Oh,  Betsy,"  she  proposed,  "let  's  take  a 
nickel  of  our  money  for  some  pop-corn." 

She  was  startled  by  Betsy's  fierce,  sudden 
clutch  at  their  little  purse  and  by  the  quaver  in 
her  voice  as  she  answered :  "No,  no,  Molly  I 
We  've  got  to  save  every  cent  of  that.  I  've 
found  out  it  costs  thirty  cents  for  us  both  to  go 
home  to  Hillsboro  on  the  train.  The  last  one 
goes  at  six  o'clock." 

"We  have  n't  got  but  ten,"  said  Molly. 

Betsy  looked  at  her  silently  for  a  moment  and 
then  burst  out:  "I  "11  earn  the  rest!  I  '11  earn  it 
somehow  !  I  '11  have  to  !  There  is  n't  any  other 
way  ! 

"All  right,"  said  Molly,  quaintly,  not  seeing 
anything  unusual  in  this.  "You  can  if  you  want 
to.     I  '11  wait  for  you  here." 

"No,  you  won't !"  cried  Betsy,  who  had  had 
quite  enough  of  trying  to  meet  people  in  a  crowd. 
"No,  you  won't !  You  just  follow  me  every  min- 
ute!     I  don't  want  you  out  of  my  sight!" 

They  began  to  move  forward  now,  Betsy's 
eyes  wildly  roving  from  one  place  to  another. 
How  could  a  little  girl  earn  money  at  a  county 
fair?  She  was  horriljly  afraid  to  go  up  and 
speak  to  a  stranger,  and  yet  how  else  could  she 
begin  ? 

"Here,  Molly,  you  wait  here,"  she  said.  "Don't 
you  budge  till  I  come  back." 

But  alas  !  Molly  had  only  a  moment  to  wait 
that  time,  for  the  man  who  was  selling  lemonade 
answered  Betsy's  shy  question  with  a  stare  and 
a  curt,  "Hardly!  What  could  a  young  one  like 
you  do  for  me?" 

The  little  girls  wandered  on,  Molly  calm  and 
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expectant,  confident  in  Betsy,  Betsy  with  a  very 
dry  mouth  and  a  very  gone  feeling.  They  were 
passing  by  a  big  shed-like  building  now,  where 
a  large  sign  proclaimed  that  the  Woodford  La- 
dies' Aid  Society  would  serve  a  hot  chicken  din- 
ner for  thirty-five  cents.  Of  course  the  sign 
was  not  accurate,  for  at  half-past  three,  almost 
four,  the  chicken  dinner  had  long  ago  been  all 
eaten,  and  in  place  of  the  diners  was  a  group 
of  weary  women  moving  languidly  about  or 
standing  saggingly  by  a  great  table  piled  with 
dirty  dishes.  Betsy  paused  here,  meditated  a 
moment,  and  went  in  rapidly  so  that  her  courage 
would  not  evaporate. 

The  woman  with  gray  hair  looked  down  at 
her  a  little  impatiently  and  said,  "Dinner  "s  all 
over." 

"I  did  n't  come  for  dinner,"  said  Betsy,  swal- 
lowing hard.  "I  came  to  see  if  you  would  n't 
hire  me  to  wasli  your  dishes.  I  '11  do  them  for 
twenty-five  cents." 

The  woman  laughed,  looked  from  little  Betsy 
to  the  great  pile  of  dishes,  and  said,  turning 
away,  "Mercy,  child,  if  you  washed  from  now 
till  morning,  you  would  n't  make  a  hole  in  what 
we  've  got  to  do  !" 

Betsy  heard  her  say  to  the  other  women, 
"Some  young  ones  wanting  more  money  for  the 
side-shows." 

Now,  now  was  the  moment  to  remember  what 
Cousin  Ann  would  have  done !  She  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shaken  all  over  with  hurt  feel- 
ings, nor  have  allowed  the  tears  to  come  sting- 
ingly  to  her  eyes.  So  Betsy  sternly  made  herself 
stop  doing  these  things.  And  Cousin  Ann  would 
n't  have  given  way  to  the  dreadful  sinking  feel- 
ing of  utter  discouragement,  but  would  have  gone 
right  on  to  the  next  place.  So,  although  Betsy 
felt  like  nothing  so  much  as  crooking  her  elbow 
over  her  face  and  crying  as  hard  as  she  could 
cry,  she  stiffened  her  back,  took  Molly's  hand 
again,  and  stepped  out.  heartsick  within,  but  very 
steady    (although   rather  pale)    without. 

She  and  Molly  walked  along  in  the  crowd 
again,  Molly  laughing,  and  pointing  out  the 
pranks  and  antics  of  the  young  people,  who  were 
feeling  livelier  than  ever  as  the  afternoon  wore 
on.  Betsy  looked  at  them  grimly  with  unseeing 
eyes.  It  was  four  o'clock.  The  last  train  for 
Hillsl)oro  left  in  two  hours,  and  she  was  no 
nearer  having  the  price  of  the  tickets.  She 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  get  her  breath ;  for, 
although  they  were  walking  slowly,  she  kept  feel- 
ing breathless  and  choked.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  if  ever  a  little  girl  had  had  a  more  horrible 
birthday  she  had  never  heard  of  one ! 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could,  Dan !"  said  a  young  voice 


near  her.  "But  honest !  Mamma  'd  just  eat  me  up 
alive  if  I  left  the  booth  for  a  minute !" 

Betsy  turned  quickly.  A  very  pretty  girl  with 
yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes  (she  looked  as  Molly 
might  when  she  was  grown  up)  was  leaning  over 
the  edge  of  a  little  canvas-covered  booth,  the  sign 
of  wliich  announced  that  home-made  doughnuts 
and  soft  drinks  were  for  sale  there.  A  young 
man,  very  flushed  and  gay,  was  pulling  at  the 
girl's  blue-gingham  sleeve.  "Oh,  come  on,  Annie  ! 
Just  one  turn !  The  floor  's  elegant.  You  can 
keep  an  eye  on  the  booth  from  the  hall.  No- 
body 's  going  to  run  away  with  the  old  thing, 
anyhow !" 

"Honest,  I  'd  love  to  !  But  I  got  a  great  lot 
of  dishes  to  wash,  too  !  You  know  Mamma !" 
She  looked  longingly  toward  the  open-air  danc- 
ing-floor, out  from  which  just  then  floated  a 
burst  of  brazen  music. 

"Oh,  please!"  said  a  small  voice.  "I  '11  do  it 
for  twenty  cents." 

Betsy  stood  by  the  girl's  elbow,  all  quivering 
earnestness. 

"Do  what,  kiddie?"  asked  the  girl,  in  a  good- 
natured  surprise. 

"Everything!"  said  Betsy,  compendiously. 
"Everything  !  Wash  the  dishes,  tend  the  booth ; 
you  can  go  dance  !     I  "11  do  it  for  twenty  cents." 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  and  the  man  met  in  high 
amusement.  "My !  Are  n't  we  up  and  com- 
ing!" said  the  man.  "You  "re  most  as  big  as  a 
pint-cup,  are  n't  you  ?"  he  said  to  Betsy. 

The  little  girl  flushed. — she  detested  being 
laughed  at, — but  she  looked  straight  into  the 
laughing  eyes.  "I  'm  ten  years  old  to-day,"  she 
said,  "and  I  can  wash  dishes  as  well  as  any- 
body."    She  spoke  with  dignity. 

The  young  man  burst  out  into  a  great  laugh. 

"Great  kid,  what?"  he  said  to  the  girl,  and 
then:  "Say,  Annie,  why  not?  Your  mother  won't 
be  here  for  an  hour.  The  kid  can  keep  folks 
from  walking  off  with  the  stuff  and — " 

"I  "11  do  the  dishes,  too,"  repeated  Betsy,  try- 
ing hard  not  to  mind  being  laughed  at,  and  keep- 
ing her  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  tickets  to  Hills- 
boro. 

"Well,  by  gosh  !"  said  the  young  man.  laugh- 
ing. "Here  's  our  chance,  Annie,  for  fair ! 
Come  along !" 

The  girl  laughed,  too,  out  of  high  spirits. 
"Would  n't  Mamma  be  crazy!"  she  said  hilari- 
ously. "But  she  '11  never  know.  Here,  you  cute 
kid,  here  's  my  apron."  She  took  off  her  long 
apron  and  tied  it  around  Betsy's  neck.  "There  's 
the  soap,  there  's  the  table.  You  stack  the 
dishes  up  on  that  table." 

She  was  out  of  the  little  gate  in  the  counter  in 
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a  twinkling-,  just  as  Molly,  in  answer  to  a  beckon- 
ing gesture  from  Betsy,  came  in.  "Hello,  there  's 
another  one !"  said  the  gay  young  man,  gayer  and 
gayer.  "Hello,  button !  What  you  going  to  do? 
I  suppose  when  they  try  to  crack  the  safe  you  '11 
run  at  them  and  bark  and  drive  them  away!" 
Molly  opened  her  sweet  blue  eyes  very  wide, 


TWO   UUUGHNUis,   PLEASE,'  SAID   A   MAN'S   VOICE   BEHIND 
HER.    .    .    .    WHATEVER   SHOULD   SHE   DO?" 


not  understanding  a  single  word.  The  girl 
laughed,  swooped  back,  gave  Molly  a  kiss,  and 
disappeared,  running  side  by  side  with  the  young 
man  toward  the  dance-hall. 

Betsy  mounted  on  a  soap-box  and  began  joy- 
fully to  wash  the  dishes.  She  had  never  thought 
that  ever  in  her  life  would  she  simply  love  to 
wash  dishes  beyond  anything  else!  But  it  was 
so 


Her  relief  was  so  great  that  she  could  have 


kissed  the  coarse,  thick  plates  and  glasses  as  she 
washed  them. 

"It  's  all  right,  Molly;  it  's  all  right!"  she 
quavered  exultantly  to  Molly  over  her  shoulder. 
But  as  Molly  had  not  (from  the  moment  Betsy 
took  command)  suspected  that  it  was  not  all 
right,  she  only  nodded  and  asked  if  she  might 
sit  up  on  a  barrel,  where  she  could 
watch  the  crowd  go  by. 

"I  guess  you  could.  I  don't  know 
why  not,"  said  Betsy,  doul)t fully.  She 
lifted  her  up  and  went  back  to  her 
dishes.  Never  were  dishes  washed 
l)etter  ! 

"Two  doughnuts,  please,"  said  a 
man's  voice  beliind  her. 

Oh,  mercy !  there  was  somebody 
come  to  buy  !  Whatever  should  she 
do?  She  came  forward,  intending  to 
say  that  the  owner  of  the  booth  was 
away  and  she  did  n't  know  anything 
about — but  the  man  laid  down  a 
nickel,  took  two  doughnuts,  and 
turned  away.  Betsy  gasped  and 
looked  at  the  home-made  sign  stuck 
into  the  big  pan  of  doughnuts.  Sure 
enough,  it  read,  "2  for  5."  She  put 
the  nickel  up  on  a  shelf  and  went 
l)ack  to  her  dish-washing.  Selling 
things  was  n't  so  hard,  she  reflected. 
As  her  hunted  feeling  of  despera- 
tion relaxed  she  began  to  find  some 
fun  in  her  new  situation,  and  when 
a  woman  with  two  little  boys  ap- 
proached she  came  forward  to  wait 
on  her,  elated,  important.  "Two  for 
five,"  she  said  in  a  businesslike  tone. 
The  woman  put  down  a  dime,  took 
up  four  doughnuts,  divided  them  be- 
tween her  sons,  and  departed. 

"My!"  said  Molly,  looking  admir- 
ingly at  Betsy's  coolness  over  this 
transaction.  Betsy  went  back  to  her 
dishes,  stepping  high. 

"Oh,   Betsy,   see!     The   pig!     The 
big   ox !"    cried   Molly   now,   looking 
from  her  coign  of  vantage  down  the 
wide,  grass-grown  lane  that  ran  be- 
tween  the  booths. 

Betsy  craned  her  head  around  over  her  shoul- 
der, continuing  conscientiously  to  wash  and  wipe 
the  dishes.  The  prize  stock  was  being  paraded 
around  the  fair:  the  great  prize  ox,  his  shining 
horns  tipped  with  blue  rosettes;  the  prize  cows, 
with  wreaths  around  their  necks;  the  prize 
horses,  four  or  five  of  them  as  glossy  as  satin, 
curving  their  bright,  strong  necks  and  stepping  as 
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though  on  eggs,  their  manes  and  tails  braided 
with  bright  ribbon;  and  tlien — "Oh,  Betsy,  look 
at  the  pig!"  screamed  Molly  again — the  smaller 
animals,  the  sheep,  the  calves,  the  colts,  and  the 
pig,  which  waddled  along  with  portly  dignity. 

Betsy  looked,  as  well  as  she  could,  over  her 
shoulder, — and  in  years  to  come  she  can  shut  her 
eyes  and  see  again  in  every  detail  that  rustic  pro- 
cession under  the  golden   September  light. 

But  she  looked  anxiously  at  the  clock.  It  was 
nearing  five.  Oh,  suppose  the  girl  forgot  and 
danced  too  long ! 

"Two  bottles  of  ginger-ale  and  half  a  dozen 
doughnuts,"  said  a  man  with  a  woman  and  three 
children. 

Betsy  looked  fcAxrishly  among  the  bottles 
ranged  on  the  counter,  selected  two  marked  gin- 
ger-ale, and  glared  at  their  corrugated  tin  stop- 
pers.    How  did  you  get  them  open  ? 

"Here  's  your  opener,"  said  the  man,  "if  that 's 
what  you  're  looking  for.  Here,  you  get  the 
glasses,  and  I  '11  open  the  bottles.  We  're  in 
kind  of  a  hurry.     Got  to  catch  a  train." 

Well,  they  were  not  the  only  people  who  had 
to  catch  a  train,  Betsy  thought  sadly.  They 
drank  in  gulps,  and  departed  cramming  dough- 
nuts into  their  mouths.  Betsy  wished  ardently 
that  the  girl  would  come  back.  She  was  now 
almost  sure  that  she  had  forgotten  and  would 
dance  there  till  nightfall.  But  there !  there  she 
came,  running  along,  as  light-footed  after  an 
hour's  dancing  as  when  she  had  left  the  booth. 

"Here  you  are,  kid,"  said  the  young  man,  pro- 
ducing a  quarter.  "We  've  had  the  time  of  our 
young  lives,  thanks  to  you." 

Betsy  gave  him  back  one  of  the  nickels  that 
remained  to  her,  but  he  refused  it. 

"No,  keep  the  change,"  he  said  royally.  "It 
was  worth  it." 

"Then  I  '11  buy  two  doughnuts  with  my  extra 
nickel,"  said  Betsy. 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  the  girl.  "You  '11  take 
all  you  want  for  nothing — Mamma  '11  never  miss 
'em.  And  what  we  sell  here  has  got  to  be  fresh 
every  dav.  Here,  hold  out  vour  hands,  both  of 
you!" 

"Some  people  came  and  bought  things,"  said 
Betsy,  happening  to  remember  as  she  and  Molly 
turned  away.     "The  money  is  on  that  shelf." 

"Well,  now!"  said  the  girl;  "if  she  did  n't  take 
hold  and  sell  things !  Say,"  she  ran  after  Betsy 
and  gave  her  a  hug,  "you  smart  young  one,  I 
wish  't  I  had  a  little  sister  just  like  you  !" 

IMolly  and  Betsy  hurried  along  out  of  the  gate 
into  the  main  street  of  the  town  and  down  to  the 
station.  Molly  was  eating  doughnuts  as  she  went. 
They  were  both  quite  hungry  l)y  this  time,  but 


Betsy  could  not  think  of  eating  till  she  had  those 
tickets  in  her  hand. 

She  pushed  her  quarter  and  a  nickel  into  the 
ticket-seller's  window  and  said  "Hillsboro"  in  as 
confident  a  tone  as  she  could ;  but  when  the  pre- 
cious bits  of  paper  were  pushed  out  at  her  and 
she  actually  held  them,  her  knees  shook  under 
her,  and  she  had  to  go  and  sit  down  on  the 
bench. 

"My!  Are  n't  these  doughnuts  good?"  said 
!Molly.  "I  never  in  my  life  had  enough  dough- 
nuts before  !" 

Betsy  drew  a  long  breath  and  began  rather 
languidly  to  eat  one  herself;  she  felt,  all  of  a 
sudden,  very,  very  tired. 

She  was  tireder  still  when  they  got  out  of  the 
train  at  Hillsboro  station  and  started  wearily  up 
the  road  toward  Putney  Farm.  Two  miles  la}' 
before  them — two  miles  which  they  had  often 
walked  before,  but  never  after  such  a  day  as  now 
lay  back  of  them.  Molly  dragged  her  feet  as  she 
walked  and  hung  heavily  on  Betsy's  hand.  Betsy 
plodded  along,  her  head  hanging,  her  eyes  all 
gritty  with  fatigue  and  sleepiness. 

A  light  buggy  spun  round  the  turn  of  the  road 
behind  them,  the  single  horse  trotting  fast,  as 
though  the  driver  were  in  a  hurry,  the  wheels 
rattling  smartly  on  the  hard  road.  The  little 
girls  drew^  out  to  one  side  and  stood  waiting  till 
the  road  should  be  free  again.  When  he  saw 
them  the  driver  pulled  the  horse  back  so  quickly 
it  stood  almost  straight  up.  He  peered  at  them, 
through  the  twilight,  and  then,  with  a  loud 
shout,  sprang  over  the  side  of  the  buggy. 

It  was  Uncle  Henry — oh,  goody,  it  was  Uncle 
Henry,  come  to  meet  them !  They  would  n't 
have  to  walk  any  farther  ! 

But  what  was  the  matter  with  Uncle  Henry? 
He  ran  up  to  them  exclaiming,  "Are  ye  all  right  ? 
Are  ye  all  right?"  He  stooped  over  them  and 
felt  them  all  over  as  though  he  expected  them  to 
be  broken  somewhere.  And  Betsy  could  feel  that 
his  old  hands  were  shaking,  that  he  was  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot.  When  she  said,  "Why. 
yes.  Uncle  Henry,  we  're  all  right.  We  came 
home  on  the  cars,"  Uncle  Henry  leaned  up 
against  the  fence  as  though  he  could  n't  stand  up. 
He  took  ofif  his  hat  and  wiped  his  forehead  and 
he  said, — it  did  n't  seem  as  though  it  could  be 
Uncle  Henry  talking,  he  sounded  so  excited, — 
"Well,  well— well,  by  gosh!  My!  Well,  by 
thunder !  Now !  And  so  here  ye  are  !  .\nd 
you  're  all  right !     Well!" 

He  could  n't  seem  to  stop  exclaiming;  and  you 
can't  imagine  anything  stranger  than  an  Uncle 
Henry  who  could  n't  stop  exclaiming. 

After  they  all   got   into  the  buggy  he  quieted 
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down  a  little  and  said:  "Thunderation !  But 
we  've  had  a  scare  !  When  the  Wendells  come 
back  with  their  cousins  early  this  afternoon  they 
said  you  were  coming  with  the  Vaughans.  And 
then  when  you  did  n't  come  and  did  n't  come  we 
telephoned  to  the  Vaughans,  and  they  said  they 
had  n't  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  ye,  and  did  n't  even 
know  you  were  to  the  fair  at  all !  I  tell  you, 
your  Aunt  Abigail  and  I  had  an  awful  turn ! 
Ann  and  I  hitched  up  quicker  'n  scat,  and  she 
put  right  out  with  Prince  up  toward  Woodford, 
and  I  took  Jessie  down  this  way ;  thought  maybe 
I  'd  get  trace  of  ye  somewhere  here.  Well,  land  !" 
He  wiped  his  forehead  again.  "Wa'n't  I  glad 
to  see  you  standin'  there — get  along,  Jess!  I 
want  to  hurry  home  and  get  the  news  to  Abigail 
soon  as  I  can !  Now  tell  me  what  in  tlnmder 
did  happen  to  you  !" 

Betsy  began  at  the  beginning  and  told  straight 
through,  interrupted  at  first  by  indignant  com- 
ments from  Uncle  Henry,  who  was  outraged  l)y 
the  Wendells'  loose  wearing  of  their  responsibil- 
ity for  the  children.  But  as  she  went  on  he 
quieted  down  to  a  closely  attentive  silence,  inter- 
rupting only  to  keep  Jess  at  her  top  speed. 

Now  that  it  was  all  safely  over,  Betsy  thought 
her  story  quite  an  interesting  one,  and  she  omit- 
ted no  detail,  although  she  wondered  once  or 
twice  if  perhaps  Uncle  Henry  were  listening  to 
her,  he  kept  so  still.  "And  so  I  bought  the  tickets 
and  we  got  home,"  she  ended,  adding:  "Oh, 
Uncle  Henry,  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  prize 
pig!     He  was  too  funny!" 

They  turned  into  the  Putney  yard  now,  and 
saw  Aunt  Abigail's  bulky  form  on  the  porch. 

''Got  'em,  Abby!  All  right!  No  harm  done!" 
shouted  Uncle  Henry. 

Aunt  Abigail  turned  without  a  word  and  went 
back  into  the  house.  When  the  little  girls 
dragged  their  weary  legs  in  after  her,  they  found 
her  quietly  setting  out  some  supper  for  them  on 
the  table,  but  she  was  wiping  away  with  her 
apron  the  joyful  tears  which  ran  down  her 
cheeks,  such  white  cheeks !  It  seemed  so  strange 
to  see  rosy  Aunt  Abigail  with  a  face  like  paper. 

'"Well,  I  'm  glad  to  see  ye,"  she  told  them 
soberly.  "Sit  right  down  and  have  some  hot 
milk.     I  had  some  all  ready." 

The  telephone  rang,  she  went  into  the  next 
room,  and  they  heard  her  saying,  in  an  unsteady 
voice ; 

"It  's  all  right,  Ann.  They  're  here.  Your 
father  just  brought  them  in.  I  have  n't  had 
time  to  hear  about  what  happened  yet.  But 
they  're  all  right.     You  better  come  home. 


''That  's  your  Cousin  Ann  telephoning  from 
the  Marshalls',"  she  told  the  children. 

Then  she  went  and  sat  down  heavily,  and  when 
Uncle  Henry  came  in  a  few  minutes  later  she 
asked  him  in  a  rather  weak  voice  for  the  am- 
monia bottle.  He  rushed  for  it,  got  her  a  fan 
and  a  drink  of  cold  water,  and  hung  over  her  anx- 
iously till  the  color  began  to  come  back  into  her 
pale  face.  "I  know  just  how  you  feel,  Mother," 
he  said  sympathetically.  "When  I  saw  'em  stand- 
in'  there  by  the  roadside  I  felt  as  though  some- 
body had  hit  me  a  clip  right  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach." 

The  little  girls  ate  their  supper  in  a  tired  daze, 
not  paying  any  attention  to  what  the  grown-ups 
were  saying,  until  rapid  hoofs  clicked  on  the 
stones  outside  and  Cousin  Ann  came  in  quickly, 
her  black  eyes  snapping. 

"Now,  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened!" she  said,  adding  hotly,  "and  if  I  don't 
give  that  Maria  Wendell  a  piece  of  my  mind  !" 

Uncle  Henry  broke  in:  "/  'iii  going  to  tell  what 
happened.  I  zvant  to  do  it.  You  and  Mother 
just  listen — just  sit  right  down  and  listen."  His 
voice  was  shaking  with  feeling,  and  as  he  went 
on  and  told  of  Betsy's  afternoon,  her  fright,  her 
confusion,  her  forming  the  plan  of  coming  home 
on  the  train  and  of  earning  the  money  for  the 
tickets,  he  made,  for  once,  no  Putney  pretense  of 
casual  coolness.  His  old  eyes  Hashed  fire  as  he 
talked. 

Betsy,  watching  him,  felt  her  heart  swell  and 
beat  fast  in  incredulous  joy.  Why,  he  was  proud 
of  her  !  She  had  done  something  to  make  the 
Putney  cousins  proud  of  her  ! 

When  Uncle  Henry  came  to  the  part  where  she 
went  on  asking  for  employment  after  one  and 
then  another  refusal,  Cousin  Ann  reached  out 
her  long  arms  and  quickly,  almost  roughly,  gath- 
ered Betsy  up  on  her  lap,  holding  her  close  as  she 
listened.  Betsy  had  never  before  sat  on  Cousin 
Ann's  lap. 

And  when  Uncle  Henry  finished — he  had  not 
forgotten  a  single  thing  Betsy  had  told  him — and 
asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  little 
girl  ten  years  old  to-day?"  Cousin  Ann  opened 
the  flood-gates  wide  and  burst  out,  "I  think  I 
never  heard  of  a  child's  doing  a  smarter,  grittier 
thing — and  I  don't  care  if  she  does  hear  me 
say  so!" 

It  was  a  great,  a  momentous,  an  historic  mo- 
ment ! 

Betsy,  enthroned  on  those  strong  knees,  won- 
dered if  any  little  girl  had  ever  had  such  a  beau- 
tiful birthdav. 


{To  Be  continued.) 
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A  GOOD  many  people  thought  Fred  Kingsley  ex- 
travagant when  he  bought  a  new,  electric-lighted 
and  -equipped  motor-cycle.  From  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  station-agent  at  the  little  town 
of  Eastbridge  he  had  lived  in  the  village,  since 
the  old  Kingsley  homestead  was  located  about 
three  miles  away  and  he  felt  he  could  not  afford 
to  waste  his  time  going  back  and  forth,  especially 
as  he  did  not  finish  his  work,  oftentimes,  imtil 
late  in  the  evening. 

But  now  a  new  state  road  had  been  built,  which 
passed  directly  by  the  Kingsley  place  and  also  by 
the  station.  So  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
seemed  to  believe  that  he  was  spending  his  money 
foolishly,  he  was  soon  able  to  convince  them  to 
the  contrary. 

'"Of  course,"  he  said,  '"I  would  rather  live  at 
home  anyway ;  then  I  can  ride  down  from  here 
along  the  new  road  as  quickly  as  I  could  walk  to 
the  station  from  my  boarding-house  in  town,  or 
from  any  other  place  where  I  could  get  board ; 
and  lastly,  I  have  given  an  order  for  that  tele- 
phone we  have  all  been  wanting  for  so  long,  to 
be  put  in  right  away,  so  I  can  be  reached  from 
headquarters ;  and  what  I  save  on  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  living  here  and  in  town  will 
pay  for  both  motor-cycle  and  telephone  in  about 
a  year,  not  to  mention  all  the  pleasure  and  use 
we  '11  get  from  the  machine." 

So  Fred  rode  to  and  from  his  work,  and  to 
explore  the  country  round  about  when  he  had  any 
opportunity.  He  particularly  appreciated  being 
able  to  get  home  so  quickly  and  easily  at  the  end 
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of  a  long  day's  work  when  he  closed  up  the  office 
at  10:30  P.M.  after  he  had  reported  "by"  on 
Number  Eight,  the  "Seaside   Special." 

One  hot  Saturday  night  in  July  Fred  was  sit- 
ting at  his  key,  idly  counting  the  cars  on  Number 
Fifty-two.  the  pick-up  freight,  and  waiting  to 
report  its  passing.  Between  Eastbridge  and 
Eastbury.  the  next  station  up  the  line,  the  road 
passed  for  a  little  over  ten  miles  and  a  half 
through  a  very  hilly  region  without  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  station  except  a  couple  of  flag  stops. 
The  track  lay  through  a  very  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous valley,  with  a  rising  grade  for  nearly  half 
the  distance,  then  through  a  tunnel  and  down  a 
similar  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  range, 
until  comparatively  level  country  was  reached 
at  Eastbury.  Virtually  the  entire  distance  be- 
tween the  two  stations  was  single-tracked,  owing 
to  the  construction  difficulties  and  the  tunnel. 
Sometimes  the  freight  would  stop  at  Eastbridge 
to  wait  for  the  flier,  which  ran  only  during  the 
summer  season,  and  sometimes,  if  it  was  a  little 
earlier  or  the  fast  train  was  late,  it  would  be 
sent  through  to  Eastbury  to  save  it  from  stand- 
ing idle  so  long. 

To-night  the  crew  evidently  had  instructions 
to  go  through  to  Eastbury,  for  Fred  had  received 
no  orders  for  them.  It  seemed  pretty  late,  how- 
ever, to  him.  "The  flier  must  be  behind  time," 
he  thought,  "and  I  have  n't  heard  it  reported  be- 
cause I  've  been  so  busy." 

The  tail-light  on  Number  Fifty-two  was  just 
rounding  the  curve  beyond  the  station  when  he 
reached  for  the  key  to  report  it  as  by.  Then  to 
his  horror  he  heard  Eastbury  reporting  Number 
Blight  as  having  just  passed  there,  only  two 
minutes  late.  Instantly  he  saw  what  it  meant. 
Number  Eight,  with  its  heavy  pullmans,  crowded 
with  passengers  from  the  hot  city  above,  all 
intent  on  a  week-end  of  rest  and  recreation  at 
the  shore,  fearless  in  their  confidence  of  the  skill 
of  the  railroad  men,  was  charging  at  forty-five 
miles  an  hour  along  the  same  rails  and  head  on 
to  Number  Fifty-two,  with  its  twenty-five  loaded 
freight-cars. 

There  was  absolutely  no  way  to  prevent  the 
collision !  Not  a  station  between,  not  a  siding ! 
Not  a  person  that  could  be  reached  to  give  a 
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signal  !  And  if  there  were  any  one,  tliere  was 
hardly  time  to  do  anything.  The  comhined  speed 
of  the  two  trains  was  over  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
They  would  meet  in  less  than  nine  minutes,  and, 
to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  disaster,  they  might 
meet  in  the  tunnel — a  curving  tunnel,  to  make 
matters   worse  ! 

Fred  was  stupefied   for  a  moment  at  the   im- 
pending tragedy.     It  shot  through  his  mind  that 


signal  at  red,  and  dashed  across  the  platform  to 
his  motor-cycle. 

The  state  road  nearly  paralleled  the  railway 
over  the  divide;  in  fact,  it  was  in  sight  of  it 
nearly  the  whole  ten  and  a  half  miles  to  East- 
bury,  except  where  the  road  went  over  the  hill 
and  the  trains  went  through  the  tunnel.  In  a 
few  seconds  Fred  w'as  speeding  up  the  valley 
after  the  freight.     The  turns  were  so  many  and 


"HE   SHOT  AC.KO.SS  THE    BRIDGE  JUST  AHEAD   OF    THE   FREIGHT-ENGl.Mi. 


the  crew  of  Number  Fifty-two  must  have  mis- 
taken Eastbridge  for  Eastbury  on  their  orders, 
as  they  sometimes  stopped  at  one  and  sometimes 
at  the  other.  But  that  did  n't  help  matters  any. 
Then  a  sudden  inspiration  wiped  the  cobwebs 
from  his  brain.  Maybe  he  could  do  something 
yet.  To  his  fevered  mind  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
been  sitting  motionless  for  an  hour  since  the 
shock  came,  but  a  glance  at  the  clock  as  he  tore 
out  of  the  office  showed  him  that  if  Number 
Eight  had  left  two  minutes  late,  as  reported,  she 
was  only  one  minute  out.  It  would  be  wasting 
too  valuable  time  to  inform  the  despatcher,  so 
he  did  n't  stop  for  that.  He  seized  several  tor- 
pedoes and  a  couple  of   fusees,  set  his  station- 


so  sharp  that  he  dared  not  go  at  full  speed,  but 
he  inwardly  thanked  Heaven  for  his  decision  to 
have  his  machine  equipped  with  the  electric  sys- 
tem, for  the  powerful  head-light  made  the  white 
road  almost  as  bright  as  day  for  forty  rods 
ahead  and  enabled  him  to  go  as  fast  as  the  curves 
permitted. 

He  figured  that  he  was  averaging  not  less  than 
forty-five  miles  an  hour.  At  that  rate,  even  if 
the  freight  had  a  mile  the  start  of  him,  as  it 
probably  had,  and  was  making  a  speed  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour  against  the  up  grade,  he  ought 
to  catch  it  in  a  little  over  two  miles.  That  meant 
a  little  under  three  minutes.  But  he  must  have 
miscalculated  somehow,   for  he  shot  across  the 
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bridge  over  Elk  Creek,  three  miles  from  East- 
bridge,  just  ahead  of  the  laboring  freight-engine. 
He  rushed  on  until  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ahead  of  the  train,  when  he  jammed  on  the 
brakes,  vaulted  the  fence  beside  the  road,  ran 
across  the  narrow  field  between,  and  placed  two 
torpedoes  on  the  rail.  Then  he  dashed  along  the 
track  a  short  distance  and  put  down  a  single 
one.     When  the  first  pair  of  torpedoes  exploded 


"HE    PLACEU   A   t^IGHTED   FUSEE    BETWEEN    THE   RAH.S 
AND    SPED    BACK   TO    HIS    MACHINE  " 

they  would  signify  to  the  engineer  of  the  freight 
that  a  preceding  train  had  called  in  a  flagman 
at  that  point,  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
with  caution,  and  to  slow  down.  Fred  also  knew 
that  until  very  recently  two  torpedoes  followed 
by  a  single  one  meant  for  tlie  train  to  stop  en- 
tirely ;  and  though  the  rule  was  no  longer  in 
force,  he  hoped  that  it  had  been  so  recently  re- 
voked that  the  engineer  would  obey  it,  especially 
as  he  also  stuck  a  lighted  fusee  between  the  rails. 
It  would  burn  red  for  three  minutes,  and  hold  the 
train  that  long  at  least.  Then  it  would  burn 
yellow,  and  the  engineer  might  go  on.  He  hoped 
not,  but  at  any  rate  he  had  no  time  to  stop  and 
explain  matters,  for  his  greatest  duty  lay  with  the 
approaching  passenger-train. 

He   sped  back  to   his  machine,  and  a  hurried 


glance  at  his  watch  showed  him  that  the  flier 
was  six  minutes  out  of  Eastbury,  which  meant 
she  was  probably  four  miles  out,  or  three  miles 
away.  That  lieing  the  case,  he  only  dared  go 
about  a  mile  farther  to  meet  her,  and  leaping  into 
the  saddle,  he  rushed  on  even  more  recklessly 
than  before.  Fortunately,  in  that  thinly  settled 
district  in  the  hill  country,  there  was  little  traffic 
at  night,  and  he  met  no  one. 

His  objective  now  was  the  only  straight  stretch 
of  track  in  the  valley,  nearly  half  a  mile  long 
and  ending  at  the  curve  leading  into  the  tunnel. 
He  safely  reached  the  upper  end  of  this  tangent, 
as  the  engineers  call  it,  and  set  a  red  light,  visible 
from  both  ends  of  it.  Then  he  hurried  toward 
the  tvmnel  mouth  and  put  down  torpedoes.  Even 
as  he  did  so  he  heard  the  rumble  of  the  approach- 
ing train,  like  a  volcano  growling  in  the  moun- 
tain. Then  the  bright  eye  of  the  locomotive 
flashed  into  view,  the  torpedoes  banged,  the  engi- 
neer saw  the  light,  the  brakes  groaned  and 
shrieked,  and  the  heavy  train  came  to  a  stand- 
still on  the  straight  track. 

Out  popped  the  conductor  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  followed  by  a  number  of  the  more  curious 
passengers.  Fred  explained  the  trouble  in  a 
couple  of  words.  "1  "m  going  back  now  and  get 
Fifty-two  out  of  your  Avay,"  he  said.  "I  '11  let 
you  know  when  tlie  track  is  clear." 

But  he  did  n't  have  to  go  back,  for  just  at  that 
moment,  having  waited  its  three  minutes  until 
the  fusee  burned  yellow  and  then  started  on 
again,  Number  Fifty-two  appeared,  sliding 
cautiously  around  the  curve  onto  the  lower  end 
of  the  tangent,  and  stopped  a  hundred  yards 
away.  The  matter  was  quickly  cleared  up  when 
the  orders  of  the  freight  were  examined  and  it 
was  found,  just  as  Fred  had  supposed,  that  the 
crew  had  mistaken  Eastbridge  for  Eastbury. 
Thoroughly  scared,  and  chastened  in  spirit,  they 
started  to  back  to  the  siding  where  they  belonged, 
while  Fred  rode  back  as  fast  as  possible  to  his 
post. 

When  he  stepped  once  more  into  his  office  the 
clock  showed  that  he  had  been  gone  just  seven- 
teen minutes,  and  his  call  was  clicking  like  mad 
on  the  telegraph-sounder.  The  despatcher  was 
anxiously  inquiring  for  Number  Fifty-two,  and 
told  him  to  hold  it  there  for  Number  Eight  to 
pass.  Fred  acknowledged  the  order.  Then 
headquarters  wanted  to  know  why  he  had  n't 
been  al)le  to  get  the  station  for  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour,  told  him  to  pay  better  attention  to 
his  business  or  he  'd  have  trouble,  and  asked  what 
he  had  been  doing. 

That  was  too  much,  after  what  Fred  had  been 
through.     Fie  looked  out  of  the  window. 
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"Number  Fifty-two  is  on  the  siding,"  he  re- 
ported. "Number  Eight  is  by."  Then  he  added, 
smiling  grimly  to  himself:  "I  've  been  taking  a 
quiet  evening  spin  on  my  new  motor-cycle. 
That  's  why  I   did  n't  answer  before." 

Back  came  the  reply,  ticked  off  by  a  different 
hand,  as  he  recognized:  "You  can  spend  all 
your  time  on  your  motor-cycle  after  this.  You 
will  be  superseded  at  7:50  a.m.  to-morrow.  A. 
B.  Howe,  Div.  Supt." 

But  the  next  morning  it  was  none  other  than 
the  superintendent  himself  who  swung  off  the 
cars  at  Eastbridge.     He  grasped  Fred's  hand. 


"I  was  a  little  too  hasty  last  night,"  he  said; 
"tliough  you  '11  admit  that  that  reply  of  yours 
was  some  provocation,  after  your  being  off  duty 
so  long.  But  I  know  all  the  circumstances  now. 
We  won't  have  any  more  mistakes  like  that  one. 
To  guard  against  such  accidents  in  the  future, 
this  station  will  henceforth  be  called  'Kingsley' 
station,  after  you,  and  you  are  reinstated  in  your 
place  here.  Further,  since  your  motor-cycle  has 
been  of  such  service  in  preventing  a  terrible  dis- 
aster, the  company  takes  pleasure  in  joining  with 
.some  of  the  passengers  on  the  express  in  handing 
you  this  check  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  machine." 


L  I  T  T  IL 


^5^  M  Y 


BY    HARRY    HAMILTON 


'Round  the  week  from  early  Monday, 
Morn  and  eve,  till  bedtime  Sunday, 
Little  Why  is  ever  busy 
Asking  questions  till  we  're  dizzy. 

Life  is  just  one  long  reply 
In  the  house  with  Little  Why. 

"Why  do  leaves  turn  red  in  fall? 
Why  are  giants  always  tall  ? 
Why  do  trolley-cars  have  bells? 
Why  don't  city  folks  dig  wells? 
Why  are  Grandpa's  whiskers  gray? 
Why  does  June  come  after  May? 
Why  are  bedsteads  made  of  brass? 
Why  don't  dogs  and  cats  eat  grass? 
Why  do  stars  come  out  at  night? 
Why  is  Daddy  always  right? 
Why  ain't  candy  good  for  boys  ? 
Why  's  it  wrong  to  make  a  noise  ? 
Why  do  p'licemen  carry  sticks  ? 


Why  are  houses  made  of  bricks? 
Why  don't  horses  talk  like  cats  ? 
Why  are  ladies  'fraid  of  bats? 
Why  do  matches  make  a  light? 
Why  do  chickens  like  to  fight  ? 
Why  do  books  have  pictures  in  ? 
Why  is  this  a  safety-pin? 
Why  are  toes  such  stumpy  things? 
Why  do  folks  wear  wedding-rings  ? 
Why  is  winter  always  cold  ? 
Why  did  Grandma  grow  so  old  ? 
Why  do  bubbles  always  rise? 
Why"— no  end  to  all  the  whys. 

'Round  the  week  from  early  Monday, 
Morn  and  eve,  till  bedtime  Sunday, 
Little  Why  is  ever  busy 
Asking  questions  till  we  're  dizzy. 
Question  marks  are  all  around  you. 
Still,  we  're.  rather  glad  we  found  you, 
Little  Why  ! 
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THE  CONVALESCENT 

The  nicest  thing  'bout  bein'  sick 

Is  when  yer  gettin'  well ; 
Then  yer  mother  an'  yer  sisters 

They  treat  you  sumpthin'  swell ; 
They  bring  you  jams  and  custards 

To  '"tempt  yer  appetite" ; 
They  play  with  you  and  read  to  yott 

From  mornin'  until  night ; 
They  wrap  you  up  in  blankets, 

An'  put  pillows  in  a  chair, 
An'  set  you  by  the  window 

So  you  can  get  the  air. 
An'  when  yer  wabblin'  round  a  bit, 

A-hangin'  on  to  chairs, 
They  let  you  put  yer  clothes  on. 

An'  help  you  down  the  stairs. 


So  somehow  you  feel  sorry  when  you  hear  your  mother  say, 
'My  son,  1  guess  you  're  well  enough  to  go  to  school  to-day." 

A.  M.  Cooper. 
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BY  M.  L.  F, 


Silly  Sally  Solemn-face, 

Pack  your  pouts  awa}- : 
Send  them  down  to  Frowning  Town, 

And  let  's  go  out  to  play. 


Why,  here  's  Sally  Sunny- face! 

Ready,  I  declare, 
For  some  jolly  sand-pile  fun 

Yonder  in  the  square. 


THE    SAiNU-i^ILE    IN    THIi    Si^UAKE. 
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SPORTS  IN  GIRLS'  CAMPS 


BY  ANNA  WORTHINGTON  COALE 


Every  girl  goes  in  for  sports  at  camp.  And 
many  of  those  most  enthusiastic  over  swimming, 
basket-liall,  or  tennis,  are  the  girls  who  never 
do  any  of  these  things  at  home.  The  reason  is 
that  sports  at  camp  are  more  fun.  The  camp 
girls  put  something  into  their  games  that  even 
their  brothers  miss.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
is  the  story  of  a  trip,  coming  from  a  camp  in 
Vermont : 

It  was  midsummer,  and  a  party  of  eight  had 
set  out  from  camp  on  a  gipsying  trip  through  the 
Green  Mountains.  With  a  wagon  along  for  the 
blankets  and  supplies,  they  had  traveled  many 
miles  from  home,  slept  four  nights  in  their 
ponchos,  and  climbed  a  mountain.  It  was  on  the 
last  day,  while  traveling  over  hot  and  dusty 
roads  on  an  average  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  that 
they  began  to  look  around  for  some  fun.  They 
soon  found  that  the  combination  of  a  small  po- 
tato, a  walking-stick,  and  a  country  road  pro- 
duced a  beautiful  game  of  golf;  that  the  lid  of 
a  saucepan  and  a  lemon  resulted  in  a  dubious 
game  of  tennis;  and  that  any  water,  from  four 
inches  in  depth  to  four  feet,  gave  opportunity  for 
a  perfectly  good  swim.  They  might  leave  their 
athletics  behind  them  in  camp,  the  councilor  de- 
clared, but  never  their  sports. 

You  see,  the  camp  girls  know  how  to  play. 
They  would  rather  go  out  for  a  good  time  in 
their  games  than  to  win.  They  may  work  for 
the  camp  letter  in  swimming,  tennis,  riding,  or 
walking,  but  when  they  play  basket-ball,  baseball, 
and  other  athletic  games  that  boys  take  so  se- 
riously, they  play  for  the  sake  of  the  game  and 
the  fun  there  is  in  it. 


Take  basket-ljall,  for  example — an  impromptu 
game,  when  two  tables  challenge  each  other  at 
supper-time,  call  themselves  the  Reds  and  the 
Blues,  and  come  out  a  few  minutes  later  in  fan- 
tastic garb  and  line  up  against  each  other  for  a' 
game.  The  cut  of  the  costumes,  the  wnld  plays, 
the  songs  made  up  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  crowd  cheering  them  on,  furnish  as 
much  real  sport  as  any  competitive  gam.e  wnth 
the  regular,  qualified  teams.  And  when  it  comes 
to  competitive  games  with  another  camp,  or  two 
chosen  teams  from  the  same  camp,  the  fun  is  by 
no  means  dependent  on  whether  they  win  or  lose. 

An  occasional  afternoon  of  field  sports  is  some- 
thing like  an  impromptu  game  of  basket-ball. 
The  girls  enter  the  races  and  the  throwing  and 
jumping  contests  for  the  fun  of  doing  it,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Many  a  timid  girl 
who  has  never  had  any  experience  in  this  kind 
of  play  is  persuaded  to  go  in  and  try  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing. 

One  game  the  girls  love  to  play  at  camp  is 
baseball.  Some  one  once  asked  the  venerable 
president  of  a  well-known  woman's  college  if 
he  did  not  think  that  playing  baseball  had  a  ten- 
dency to  make  girls  "mannish."  His  reply  was, 
"My  dear  sir,  did  you  ever  see  the  girls  play?" 
Well,  if  the  bat  is  a  trifle  heavy  and  the  mitt  in- 
clined to  drop  off,  nevertheless  with  hard  work 
and  a  gifted  pitcher  these  disadvantages  can  be 
more  than  matched  by  our  enthusiasm,  and  we 
can  put  up  a  game  that  will  hold  the  side-lines 
in  suspense  through  a  long  summer  afternoon. 

A  camp  of  younger  girls,  who  were  devoted  to 
baseball,  once  challenged  a  team  of  college  girls 
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from  a  neigliboring  camp.  The  college  girls  were 
known  to  play  a  good  game,  but  the  juniors,  noth- 
ing daunted,  practised  hard  and  came  out  to 
meet  their  rivals  with  high  spirits  and  a  new 
song  for  the  occasion  which  stated  frankly  that  : 


Camp 


has  a  ripping  team, 


And  they  will  win  the  day. 

Before  the  game  opened,  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
as  the  college  girls  proceeded  to  roll  up  the  score, 
the  rain  kejjt  coming  down  faster  and  faster,  but 
neither  side  was  willing  to  quit,  and  a  loyal  band 
of  "rooters"  stayed  on  under  cover  of  rubber 
blankets.  They  played  to  the  finish,  and  the 
juniors  were  badly  beaten  and  thoroughly  soaked, 
but  they  took  it  all  with  such  fine  spirit  and  such 
good  humor  that  the  college  girls  stopped  to  give 
them  a  rousing  cheer  before  making  a  dash  for 
their  own  camp  quarters.  The  juniors,  by  this  time 
headed   for  their   own   camp  and   nearly  out   of 

sight,  were   heard  singing  merrily,  "Camp  

has  a  dripping  team,  dripping  team!"  which  they 
kept  up  until  they  came  splashing  into  camp". 

There  are  other  games  which  camp  girls  may 
go  in  for,  such  as  hockey,  or  archery,  or  rifle- 
practice.  Many  girls  use  their  spare  time  in 
keeping  up  their  tennis.  In  most  camps  the 
tennis-courts  are  never  idle.  Ladder-tourna- 
ments keep  the  whole  camp  alive  to  the  game, 
and  when  the  time  comes  for  final  try-outs,  the 
courts  are  worked  overtime  and  the  side-lines 
are  always  thronged  with  excited  spectators. 

Riding,  always  a  popular  sport  at  camp,  is 
stimulated  by  excursions  into  the  surrounding 
country,  over  wood-trails  and  logging-roads,  or 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  villages  of  the 
main  highway.  Time  was  when  the  spectacle  of 
a  line  of  girls  in  Ijloomer  costume  on  horseback 


sister  has  adopted  the  bloomer  costume  for  her- 
self. The  beginner  has  her  lessons  in  the  ring, 
until  she  learns  to  feel  at  home  in  the  saddle  and 
make  friends  with  a  certain  horse.     Before  the 


TENNIS    IN    A    MICHIGAN    CAMP. 


used  to  astonish  the  countryside.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  small  urchin  of  three  was  seen  to  go 
into  convulsions  of  laughter;  but  now  not  even 
the  children   turn   to   look,   and   the   small   boy's 


Pliotofrapi.  i  >   I  I..         iting  Service. 

SOMC    "BLUE-BIRDS"   AND   THEIR   NEST. 

end  of  the  season  she  has  learned  to  ride  them 
all;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  try-outs 
for  the  camp  letter,  she  knows  all  about  saddling 
and  bridling,  feeding  and  watering,  and  the  gen- 
eral care  that  a  horse  should  have. 

When  a  camp  girl 
goes  in  for  anything, 
she  works  at  it  heart 
and  soul,  and  one 
thing  she  always  goes 
in  for  is  swimming. 
She  would  rather 
miss  anything  else  in 
the  day's  round — 
even  dinner.  In  a 
typical  camp,  swim- 
ming-hour is  .some- 
thing like  this: 

As  soon  as  the  first 
horn  blows,  groups  of 
thinly  clad  figures  hurry  down  the  path  to  the 
dock,  picking  their  way  with  as  much  speed  as 
bumpy  ground  and  unprotected  soles  will  allow. 
At  the  signal  for  "All  in  !"  there  is  a  series  of 
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splashes,  loud  gurgles,  and  shrieks,  followed  by 
"Wow!  This  water  is  wonderful!  Really,  it  's 
not  a  bit  c-o-o-ld!"  (splash)  "No!  I  said  it  was 
warm!"    (chattering)    "Come  on   in!"    (splash) 


'•Ow!      Who 

"Wonderful  i' 


said     it     was     warm?"     (splash) 
And  so   on,   until   tlie   space  be-      mers 


PRACTISING    THE    DIVE. 

tween  the  shore  and  the  life-boat  and  raft  is 
alive  with  bright-colored  caps  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  many 
camps  the  color  of  the  cap  indicates  the  grade 
of  the   swimmer. 

The  beginners  take  fewer  risks,  and  crawl  or 


A  SKETCHING  PARTY  IN  A  JUNIOR  CAMP. 

wade  in  with  even  more  to-do  until  the  water 
is  above  their  waists,  and  then  the  swimming- 
master  on  the  pier  gets  a  rapid  fire  of  questions 
from   all   directions.      "Mr.    B.,   did   1    get   that 


right?"     "Oh,  Mr.  B.,  will  you  watch  my  side 

stroke?"     "Here,    Mr.    B.,    over    here.      Watch 

me !  did  I  get  my  head  under  that  time  ?"     "Oh, 

Mr.     B.,    did    you    see    me?       I     floated    that 

time !"     Then,   from  the  more  advanced   swim- 

'Mr.  B.,  do  I  get  the  breathing  right?" 

"Please,   Mr.   B.,   show   me  the   angel 

dive!"     "Yes,  I  want  to  try  it,  too!" 

"Mr.  B.,  now  will  you  pass  me  on  the 

crawl?"    "Oh,  Mr.  B.,  how  long  before 

the  bugle?     Shall   I   have   time  to  go 

down  the  chute  just  once?" 

Now  and  then  you  can  hear  the 
swimming-master :  "Easy  now,  don't 
hurry.  C-o-a-s-t."  "Bend  the  elbow 
tliere !"  "That  's  it;  you  're  doing 
finely!"  "Try  again  and  close  the  fin- 
gers— stretch — that  way!"  "Watch  the 
Ctr^T        '  ;    breathing — out — in  !" 

For  relaxation  from  this  effort,  some 
are  playing  around  the  raft  and  an 
overturned  canoe,  and  others  are  slid- 
ing down  the  chute — the  joy  of  some  camps — into 
the  water.  The  swimming  period  lasts  about 
twenty  minutes  for  each  division,  and  then  the 
bugle  sounds  for  "AH  out!" 

What  camp  girl  will  ever  forget  the  canoe-test, 
which  meant  keeping  up  in  deep  water,  swim- 
ming or  floating,  with  a  boat 
alongside,  for  twenty  min- 
utes ?  To  pass  this  was  the 
goal  of  her  first  few  weeks 
at  camp,  especially  as  every 
one  else  was  trying  for  it, 
and  without  it  no  one  was 
allowed  to  go  out  in  a  canoe. 
What  excitement  as  one 
after  another  passed  it — 
some  girls  who  had  never 
been  able  to  swim  a  stroke 
before ! 

One    of    those    who    had 
never   before   tried   to   swim 
was    Janet,    an    only    child, 
from    a     town     in     Indiana. 
Here   at   camp   was   her  op- 
portunity,   for,    with   a   life- 
boat on  one  side  and  a  strong 
swimmer   on  the  pier,  there 
was   really   nothing    for   her 
parents     to      worry     about, 
especially  as  a  fatal  accident 
in  the  water  has  never  been 
heard  of  in  a  girls'  cam.p.     So  Janet  made  the 
most  of   her  opportunities.     She  was  a  girl   of 
keen  observation  and  good  nerve.     For  the  first 
few  days  she  watched  carefully  from  the  dock 
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everything  tlie  others  did,  until  she  had  it  firmly 
fixed  in  her  mind.  Then  she  practised  it  by  her- 
self, on  her  cot  first  and  then  in  the  water.  She 
found  she  could  swim  a  few 
strokes.  She  did  the  same  way 
with  floating.  Then  one  day 
she  found  herself  out  in  deep 
water ,  she  lost  her  nerve  and 
thought  she  was  swallowing 
the  lake.  She  had  to  be 
rescued  and  brought  ashore, 
nut  the  next  moment,  to  every- 
body's surprise,  she  was  back 
in  deep  water,  trying  it  again. 
Before  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  Janet  had  passed  the 
canoe-test.  Later,  when  she 
came  to  take  the  further  tests 
for  the  full  use  of  a  canoe, 
swimming  fifty  yards  in  camp 
clothes,  undressing  in  deep 
water,  and  keeping  up  for  half 
an  hour,  she  used  the  same 
methods  with  the  same  cour- 
age, but  nothing  ever  gave  her 
quite  the  same  satisfaction  as 
passing  the  canoe-test. 

There  are  many  such  cases  =- •„_^- -«b-.«.  —^^^^ 
of  pluck  and  perseverance  as  ^^^^f^^^^k^:ffs)» 
girls  keep  advancing  from  TBJiirV  JS'iy'f  *  '""--^ 
one  class  in  swimming  to  the 
next  by  passing  various 
strokes  and  dives.  Keen  excitement  is  added  to 
this  by  the  record-chart,  a  bulletin,  kept  hanging 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  which  records  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  girl  in  camp.  To  see  another 
star   opposite   your   name   is   surely   a   great   in- 


clude such  strokes  as  over-arm,  crawl,  trudgeon, 
and  spiral,  the  various  holds  and  breaks  in  life- 
saving,  and  any  iuunl)er  of  dives,  from  the  straight 


THE   JUY    Ul''    iHli    sLlDli! 

dive  to  the  jack-knife,  the  amount  and  kind  de- 
pending upon  the  policy  of  the  camp.  Tlie  ideal 
of  the  girls'  camps  is  to  emphasize  good  form, 
rather  than  speed  or  long-distance  swimming,  and 
the  ability  to  meet  any  emergency  in  the  water, 


IHt    GIKLS   CAi\    PUT    LP   A   GAMli    OK    li.VbLKALL   THAI     WILL    lIuLU     UlC    i,iUL-Ll.\Li>    l.\    bL  i.l'i:..\i.li. 


centive    to    keep    on    working    at    the    over-arm,       rather  than  "stunts"  which  put  a  strain  on  the 
crawl,  or  back  dive.  heart  and  lungs. 

The  requirements  for  the  advanced  grades  in-  To  get  the  right  form  has  tested  the  spirit  of 
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many  a  girl.  Mary  Louise  was  one  who  proved 
game  by  keeping  on  with  a  difficult  stroke  when 
all  the  girls  told  her  she  did  it  well  enough. 
Mary  Louise  had  been  working  on  the  crawl. 
She  got  the  motions  all  right,  but  still  the  swim- 
ming-master was  not  satisfied.  He  urged  her  to 
keep  on  until  she  was  able  to  breathe  naturally 
and  to  feel  relaxed  while  doing  it.  This  was 
not  so  easy  as  it  looked,  and  it  required  a  great 
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deal  of  patience,  but  Mary  Louise  was  determined 
to  get  another  star.  One  day  she  found  herself 
cutting  through  the  water  with  scarcely  any  effort 
at  all.  She  felt  like  the  muskrat  she  had  watched 
from  a  canoe.  She  knew  that  it  was  because  she 
was  relaxed  and  was  filling  her  lungs  at  natural 
intervals.  It  had  surely  paid  to  get  it  right. 
In  the  final  try-outs  for  endurance,  there  was 
keen  competition,  but  Mary  Louise  won  the 
camp  letter. 

Pauline  was  a  girl  who  could  swim  well,  but 
could  n't  get  up  the  courage  to  dive.  One  day 
the  girls  were  practising  the  racing  dive,  for  the 
water-sports  meet  with  another  camp,  and  the 
swimming-master  urged  Pauline  to  come  in  and 
join  the  team.     Pauline  was  a  girl  who  had  not 


"found  herself,"  and  had  not  the  secret  of  mak- 
ing friends,  but  there  was  a  chorus  at  once  of, 
"Oh  yes,  Pauline,  come  on  in !"  "'But  how  could 
I  ?"  protested  Pauline.  "I  never  made  a  dive  in 
all  my  life!" 

Just  then  an  adored  councilor  came  along  to. 
watch  the  fun.  "Pauline,"  she  said  sternly,  "if 
you  don't  try  that  dive  and  make  that  team,  I 
shall  not  speak  to  you  again." 

Pauline  went  in.  She  took 
the  water  in  splendid  form,  and 
swam  with  the  team  .against  the 
other  camp.  At  the  critical 
point  in  the  relay-race  she  heard 
the  crowd  shouting,  "Pauline ! 
Go  it,  Pauline  !  Oh,  oh  !  Pau- 
line !"  and  she  comprehended 
that  the  race  now  depended 
upon  her.  With  her  opponent 
closing  in  behind,  she  swam  as 
she  had  never  done  before, 
spurred  by  an  incentive  entirely 
new  to  her.  She  touched  the 
pier  first  and  won  the  day,  and 
the  shore  fairly  rang  with  her 
praise.  From  that  day  she  has 
never  hesitated  to  go  in  for 
things.  She  has  now  won  for 
herself  a  good  place  in  her 
camp. 

The  rescue  work,  or  life-sav- 
ing, with  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  Volunteer 
Life-savers,  or  even  more  diffi- 
cult ones,  puts  a  great  deal  of 
zest  into  the  swimming.  In 
order  to  pass  the  tests  you  must 
know  at  least  three  different 
holds  which  a  drowning  person 
would  be  likely  to  make  while 
struggling  and  how  to  break 
them.  You  must  also  be  able  to  dive  to  the 
bottom  and  bring  up  a  supposedly  drowned 
person  in  proper  form — head  first — and  tow  her 
ashore,  using  any  one  of  three  approved  methods 
of  carrying,  as,  for  example,  crooking  the  elbow 
under  the  chin  of  the  victim  and  swimming  on 
the  side.  You  must  then  demonstrate  an  ap- 
proved method  of  resuscitation,  usually  the 
Schaeffer  method,  which  requires  only  one  person 
to  apply  it.  The  first  thing  on  reaching  shore  is 
to  empty  the  water  from  the  lungs, — which,  by 
the  way,  is  never  more  than  two  or  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  in  amount, — and  induce  breathing  by 
pressure  on  the  ribs.  If  you  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  be  the  victim  for  some  one's 
practice,   you   will   understand  why   it   is   still   a 
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question  in  some  camps  which  form  of  death  is 
to  be  preferred:  life-saving  or  mere  drowning? 
In  a  camp  where  there  had  been  a  lively  in- 
terest in  passing  the  life-saving  tests  tlicre  was 
one  girl  wlio  had  an  opportunity  to  show  how 
well  she  had  learned  the  most  important  thing — 
how  to  keep  her  head.  It  was  a  carnival  day, 
and  the  crowd  on  the  shore  and  in  the  boats  were 
watching  the  canoe  stunts.  Now  came  one 
where  a  girl  had  to  jump  overboard  and  get  back 
again  while  her  partner  steadied  the  canoe. 
Peggy  was  in  the  canoe  nearest  shore.    With  her 


was  a  girl  who  had  not  learned  the  great  lesson 
of  camp — that  the  way  to  prove  a  good  sport, 
when  not  strong,  is  sometimes  to  stay  out. 
Beatrice  had  gone  in  under  protest,  and  now,  as 
Peggy  struck  tl:e  water,  to  her  surprise  her  canoe 
capsized  and  Beatrice  tumbled  after  her.  The 
crowd  cheered,  thinking  it  had  been  done  for 
effect,  but  Beatrice  was  not  striking  out.  She 
had  lost  consciousness.  The  only  one  in  the 
crowd  wlio  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion was  Peggy.  In  an  instant  she  was  at 
Beatrice's   side,   and,   supporting  her   under   the 
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waist,  began  towing  her  toward  shore.  She  was 
met  half-way  by  a  strong  swimmer,  and  the  crowd 
cheered  again,  this  time  for  the  real  heroine  of 
the  water  sports. 

At  the  end  of  camp  there  come  the  days  of  the 
try-outs,  with  contests  in  riding,  temiis,  and  field 
sports. 

On  the  carnival  day  there  are  flags  flying, 
crowds  of  gaily  dressed  people  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, much  shouting  and  camp  singing,  and 
the  lake  is  alive  with  boats  and  canoes.  There  is 
a  program  of  water  sports,  including  swimming- 
singles  and  relay-races,  canoe  doubles  and  singles. 


tub-races,  diving  for  form,  obstacle-races  and 
canoe  stunts.  When  it  is  all  over,  some  girls  will 
wear  on  their  sweaters  the  coveted  camp  letter. 
But  there  are  some  things,  worth  more  than 
the  camp  letter,  which  every  girl  will  carry  home. 
These  are  the  things  which  she  gained  at  camp 
and  which  will  always  be  with  her — a  sense  of 
achievement,  joy  in  newly  found  muscles,  the 
feeling  that  she  can  do  more  and  more,  and, 
possibly,  show  her  older  brother  some  things  he 
can't  do.  Added  to  this  is  the  recollection  of 
blissful  summer  days,  of  sunny  shores,  and  as- 
sociation with  care-free  comrades. 
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Chapter  III 


A    RESCUE 


With  an  understanding  which  he  could  not 
afterward  explain.  Pelham  saw  what  Lois  was 
doing.  The  wind  had  broken  upon  the  boat  as  it 
was  motionless;  if  it  were  turned  broadside, 
capsizing  would  be  immediate.  With  the  sail 
trimmed  almost  flat,  Lois  was  holding  the  heavy 
cat-boat — holding  it  in  spite  of  the  sharp  list,  in 
spite  of  the  water  pouring  in — till  its  dead  mass 
should  gather  headway.  And  slowly  the  Venture 
was  responding.  The  strain  upon  Pelham's  arms 
increased;  the  boat  no  longer  pounded  up  and 
down,  but,  surging  slowly  forward,  threw  a  wave 
of  spray  clear  across  her  deck;  then  slowly  her 
bow  began  to  swing  nearer  to  the  wind.  Jones 
scrambled  up,  and  though  Pelham  could  not  hear 
Lois's  voice,  he  knew  that  she  called  the  man. 
Together  they  turned  the  wheel  a  little  way.  The 
Venture,  as  if  alive  again,  righted,  and  the  sail 
began  to  flap.  Then  the  man's  long  arm  was 
reached  to  the  boy  over  the  quarter,  and  in  a 
moment  Pelham  was  dragged  into  the  lioat. 

One  glance  of  the  deepest  relief  passed  from 
Harriet's  eyes  to  his.  Then  he  realized  that  he 
was  standing  ankle  deep  in  water,  that  the  danger 
was  not  yet  over,  and  that  much  remained  to  be 
done.    He  looked  about  for  anything  to  bail  with. 

But  Lois  spoke  sharply:  "Quick,  Jones!  put 
down  the  center-board  before  I  let  her  fall  off. 
Then  get  out  the  pump.    Pelham,  help  me  here !" 

Jones  thrust  the  center-board  to  its  full  depth, 
Pelham  helped  Lois  to  swing  the  wheel  a  little 
way,  and  as  she  called,  "Hold  her  there!"  he  felt 
the  boat  tilting  again.  Once  more  she  bent 
alarmingly  to  the  wind,  and  he  saw  Harriet  brace 
herself.  But  Lois,  apparently  quite  satisfied, 
smiled  confidently  at  her,  Harriet  smiled  faintly 
in  return,  and  the  boy  realized  that  things  were 
going  better.  The  boat  was  driving  onward. 
Though  the  Venture  heeled  till  the  water  boiled 
along  her  side,  the  wash-board  now  kept  it  from 
the  cockpit,  and  the  steady  spurting  of  the  pump 
began  to  take  toll  of  the  water  that  swashed 
around   their    feet.     Why.   this   was   sailing ! 

Sailing  indeed !  The  wind  and  rain  had  beaten 
flat  the  earlier  waves,  and  the  heavy  boat  was 
rushing  across  a  sea  as  level  as  a  floor.  Its  whole 
slaty  surface  was  leaping  in  little  splashes 
caused   by   the   heavy   rain,   through   which   one 


could  not  see  for  fifty  yards.  The  direction  of 
the  shore  Pelham  could  not  guess.  Lois,  with  a 
little  frown,  was  peering  ahead.  "Help  me,"  she 
said,  "to  watch  for  a  spar-buoy."  He  strained 
his  eyes  through  the  rain,  telling  himself  that 
Lois's  earlier  questions  might  now  stand  tliem  in 
good  stead 

Jones's  steady  pumping  ceased.  He  replaced 
the  floor-boards  that  he  had  lifted,  coiled  the 
halyards,  closed  the  tiny  cabin,  and  took  his 
place  at  the  upper  side  of  the  boat  beside  the 
anxious  Harriet.  All  of  them  were  looking  for 
a  buoy  which  they  might  pass  unseen  in  the 
storm.  But  suddenly — there !  And  Pelham 
stretched  out  his  arm  toward  the  sloping  spar 
that  appeared  faintly  on  their  lee  bow. 

"About!"  cried  Lois.     "Pull  the  wheel  over!" 

Together  they  spun  it,  she  with  one  hand  still 
upon  the  sheet.  The  bow  swung,  the  mast  came 
upright,  there  was  a  heavy  flapping  of  the  sail. 
I  hen  with  a  rush  the  boom  came  over,  the  sheet 
stopped  it  with  a  jerk,  the  boat  heeled  on  the 
other  tack,  and  Llarriet  and  the  chauffeur  came 
scrambling  to  the  upper  side. 

"Let  me  hold  that  rope  !"  begged  Pelham. 

Lois  shook  her  head.  "There  is  no  strain. 
I  am  merely  ready  to  ease  it."  Then  he  saw 
that  the  sheet  was  lightly  belayed,  and  was  held 
by  being  caught  upon  itself  in  such  a  way  that 
a  quick  pull  would  loosen  it  in  any  emergency. 

Again  the  boat  was  driving  into  the  rain — 
blindly,  the  boy  thought.  The  water,  still  spurt- 
ing myriads  of  little  jets,  was  now  rising  to  an 
angry  chop,  and  the  Venture's  bow  suddenly 
threw  a  broad  sheet  of  spray  across  them  all. 
Pelham  looked  at  Harriet,  and  she  smiled  at  him 
bravely.  Then  his  mind  took  up  the  problem 
of  their  course.  As  he  remembered,  to  the  right, 
as  they  lay  becalmed,  had  been  a  cove  into  which 
they  must  have  sailed,  and  out  of  which  they 
now  were  working.  Lois's  fresh  knowledge  of 
the  buoys  doubtless  was  helping  her.  Ahead,  he 
remembered,  had  been  the  lighthouse  marking 
the  entrance  of  their  harbor;  he  remembered 
also,  he  thought,  a  nearer  point  of  land,  marked 
with  jagged  rocks,  on  which  it  would  not  be  very 
interesting  to  drive.  They  must  escape  it,  round 
it,  and  make  the  harbor.  And  he  passed  minutes 
and  then  more  minutes  wondering  whether  Lois 
could  make  it,  why  Jones  did  not  take  the  wheel 
(to  be  sure,  the  man  did  not  seem  anxious  to), 
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where  were  the  yachts  they  had  seen,  and  how 
high  these  waves  would  finally  pile  up.  The 
Venture  was  pitching  heavily  and  throwing  water 
at  every  plunge.     But  her  speed  was  undeniable. 

Lois's  face  was  anxious  now.  She  looked  at 
the  sheet  as  if  desirous  of  slacking  it,  and  Pel- 
ham  feared  that  that  work  would  be  difficult. 
With  knitted  brow  she  looked  ahead — then  sud- 
denly her  face  cleared.  Pelham  now  saw  another 
spar-buoy;  they  drove  by  it  within  a  dozen  feet, 
but  did  not  alter  their  course.  Looking  back,  in 
a  minute  the  buoy  was  out  of  sight  behind  the 
rain.  Ahead  he  saw  nothing  but  the  waves  leap- 
ing ever  higher  and  higher.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  the  boat  had  been  designed  for  just 
such  weather  as  this,  and  felt  a  little  better. 

Suddenly  the  chauffeur  pointed  and  shouted. 
Pelham  saw  nothing,  but  at  once  he  felt  Lois  re- 
spond with  a  slight  pull  at  the  wheel.  As  he 
helped  her,  studying  her  face  to  see  if  they  were 
to  turn,  she  shook  lier  head,  intently  looking  for- 
waid.  Then  he.  too,  saw — two  misty  sails,  a  wet 
deck,  a  sharp  bow  shearing  the  water,  wide- 
flung  spray,  figures  in  yellow.  The  Venture  was 
driving  straight  at  the  yacht — would  they  not 
strike  amidships?  Lois  pulled  again,  the  cat  re- 
sponded with  a  little  yaw,  and  he  saw  the 
stranger  drive  past,  thirty  feet  clear  between  her 
and  the  Venture's  bow.  Some  one  in  the  other 
boat  waved  an  arm,  he  heard  a  halloo,  and  the 
two  boats  were  borne  apart.  As  the  stranger 
melted  into  the  rain  Pelham  felt  lifted  and  con- 
fident.    This  was — living  ! 

''Ready  about !"  cried  Lois.  He  looked  at  her 
inquiringly.  She  pushed  the  wheel  toward  him, 
he  pulled  until  she  checked  him,  and  the  heavy 
Venture,  turning  finely,  rose,  heeled,  and  drove 
after  the  stranger  into  the  mist  Delighted  with 
the  solid  sureness  of  the  action,  Pelham  smiled  at 
his  companion.    In  return  she  tossed  her  head. 

"They  showed  me  my  course  !"  she  cried.  "We 
can  make  the  harbor  on  this  tack." 

"Can  you  keep  them  in  sight  ?"  he  called, 
wondering  how  else  she  could  find  her  way.  But 
the  need  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  her,  for  she 
answered  coolly,  "Probably  not." 

As  they  rushed  on  their  course  Pelham  thought 
that  once  or  twice,  in  thinner  mists,  he  could  see 
the  stranger;  but  each  time  she  was  blotted  out. 
Then  down  the  wmd  he  heard  a  steady  muffled 
pounding.     What  was  it  ? 

'Surf,"  explained  Lois,  indifferently. 

So  quickly  a  surf  in  this  shallow  bay !  They 
were  then  near  the  entrance  of  their  harbor? 
Another  buoy  passed  them  to  leeward,  and 
Lois  smiled.  "We  shall  soon  be  under  the 
land."     But  there  arose  near  them — yet  he  could 


not  say  from  where — a  loud  ripping,  tearing, 
cracking,  snapping;  and  out  of  the  mist  loomed, 
close  ahead,  the  shape  of  the  yacht  which  had 
passed  them.  Already  she  had  worked  nearer 
to  the  wind :  thus  much  advantage  had  she  gained 
from  her  racing  model.  But  now  she  was  losing 
speed.  Her  split  jib  was  flapping  itself  to  tatters. 
and  at  her  bow  a  slender  figure  in  oilskins  was 
working  energetically  at  the  ruined  sail,  trying  to 
haul  it  down.  Then,  as  with  a  crash  the  tossing 
yacht  smashed  into  a  big  wave,  the  thrashing 
pulley-block  struck  the  worker  heavily  between 
the  eyes  Reeling,  he  groped  vainly  tor  the 
stay,  fell  in  the  smother  of  foam  at  his  feet,  and, 
like  a  log,  rolled  slowly  overboard. 

Pelham  heard  Lois  scream  as  she  spun  the 
wheel.  The  sudden  slackening  of  pressure  at 
once  brought  the  Venture  nearer  into  tlie  wind, 
and  the  sail  flapped  overhead,  while  the  speed 
diminished.  But  the  other  yacht  drove  on.  it? 
mainsail  hiding  the  fall  of  the  boatman  from  the 
people  in  her  cockpit.  Leaving  the  wheel,  Lois 
stepped  upon  the  starboard  seat,  leady.  Pelham 
saw,  to  spring  overboard  at  the  least  sign  ol  the 
castaway.  Seeing  that  the  boat  was  gaining  an 
even  keel,  with  her  head  pointing  into  the  wind, 
Pelham  also  abandoned  the  wheel  and  seized 
Lois's  arm.  With  her  eyes  still  on  the  water, 
she  tried  to  shake  him  off;  but  in  spite  ot  her  he 
drew  her  down 

"You  never  can  swim  in  those  skirts,"  he  said. 
"Let  me  do  it."  And  he  gave  her  to  Harriet's 
clasp.  Jones  had  sprung  to  the  wheel,  but  left 
it  loosely  responsive  to  the  idle  rudder,  knowing 
that  until  the  boat  had  entirely  lost  headway  she 
would  be  safe.  Thus,  slowly  losing  her  mo- 
mentum, the  Venture  was  nevertheless  sure  to 
approach  the  spot  where  the  lost  boatman  fell. 

As  Pelham  looked  into  the  dull  green  waves 
so  angrily  leaping  before  him,  he  felt  a  mean  un- 
willingness to  brave  them.  Besides  his  clothes 
he  wore  the  heavy,  clogging  oilskins;  on  his  feet 
were  stiff  shoes.  He  knew  he  had  no  time  to 
manage  either  buttons  or  laces.  Could  he  swim 
in  that  sea?     He  dreaded  the  effort. 

But  even  before  he  fully  realized  that  he  had 
seen,  a  dozen  feet  away,  a  black  hat  slowly  ris- 
ing to  the  surface,  Pelham  felt  himself  leaping 
from  the  gunwale.  To  grope  and  seize  a  limp 
arm,  to  drag  the  head  above  water,  to  strike  out 
for  the  cat-boat,  and  to  give  the  light  figure  to 
the  two  eager  girls,  needed  but  half  a  minute. 
Jones  threw  the  wheel  over,  the  Venture  heeled, 
and  Pelham  scrambled  over  the  wash-board  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  girls  had  dragged  in  their 
burden.  "I  have  done  it!"  thought  the  boy,  sur- 
prised almost  as  much  as  he  was  thankful. 
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Shaking  the  water  from  his  clothes  with  one 
convulsive  wriggle,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  he- 
side  the  rescued  stranger  in  order  to  help  Lois 
turn  the  inert  hody  over.  It  was  the  first  step, 
he  knew,  in  reviving  the  drowned,  to  empty 
the  water  from  the  lungs.  But 
Harriet's  hand  on  his  shoulder 
stopped  him. 

"Leave  him  on  his  hack," 
she  said.  "He  was  stunned. 
He  can't  have  hreathed  in  any 
water." 

As  they  paused,  irresolute, 
Pelham  saw  that  the  stranger 
was  a  boy  of  about  his  own 
age,  tanned  like  an  Indian, 
dark  of  hair,  keen  of  feature, 
marked  on  the  forehead  with 
a  darkening  bruise.  The  throat 
was  thin,  the  whole  body  wiry 
and  slender.  The  shirt  re- 
vealed by  the  open  oilskin 
jacket  was  dark  and  coarse, 
and  Pelham  knew  the  lad  to 
be  a  sailor  on  the  little  yacht. 
While  he  was  thus  thinking, 
the  boy  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  three  bending 
above  him. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  to 
wonder  vaguely.  Then  in  a 
flash  his  eyes  opened  wider 
still,  one  hand  went  to  his 
forehead,  and  with  the  other 
he  tried  to  raise  himself. 
"You  — "  he  gasped. 

Lois  put  a  firm  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  "We  picked  you  up. 
Lie  still!"  she  said  command- 
in  gly. 

His  bewildered  gaze  resting 
upon  her,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  pressed  back.  There 
came  a  faint  hail  across  the 
water,  "Is  he — all  right?" 

The  occupants  of  the  racer 
had  discovered  the  loss  of 
their  helper,  though  so  quickly  had  the  rescue 
taken  place  that  indeed  they  had  scarcely  missed 
him  before  they  saw  him  hauled  aboard  the 
cat-boat.  Over  the  Venture's  quarter  Pelham 
saw  the  little  yacht  thrashing  in  the  waves, 
handicapped  by  the  loss  of  her  jib,  l)ut  able  to 
make  fair  headway.  She  held  a  bearded  man, 
and  a  boy  whose  round  face,  with  features  ap- 
parently formed  for  jollity,  was  now  anxiously 
awaiting  the   reply  to  the   hail.     Pelham   recog- 


nized Mr.  Winslow  and  his  son  Howard,  and 
shouted:  "All  right.  We  '11  bring  him  in."  Then 
he  turned  to  the  boy. 

Jones  had  joined  the  little  group  and  was  lean- 
ing over,  saying.  "How  are  you.  Neil?" 
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The  bewildered  look  was  giving  place  to  one  of 
comprehension.  "Oh,  it  's  you,  Bert.  I  did  n't 
know  where  I  was.     I  guess  I  hit  my  head." 

"Guess  you  did.     Better?" 

Slowly  the  lad  raised  himself,  and  with  Pel- 
ham's  help  moved  to  the  leeward  seat.  He 
dropped  his  head  into  his  hands.  "Better,"  he 
answered  slowly ;  "but  my  head  splits !" 

"That  's  nothing  to  what  you  might  have  got," 
said  Jones.     "And  see  !  the  storm  's  breaking." 
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There  had  come  a  sudden  slackening  of  the 
rain.  The  view  across  the  water  cleared,  and 
Pelham  saw  to  windward  three  staggering 
yachts,  a  faint  line  of  trees,  and  the  dim  shape 
of  the  lighthouse.  The  Venture  was  at  the 
harbor  entrance,  and  to  Pelham's  relief  he  saw 
that  she  was  already  passing  under  the  lee  of  the 
land.  The  wind  was  less,  the  waves  quieter.  A 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  them  the  three  yachts,  as 
if  at  a  command,  spun  on  another  tack.  His  eye 
followed  the  direction  which  they  took,  and  as 
the  rain  seemed  to  rise  like  a  curtain  from  the 
scene  he  saw  the  whole  of  the  harbor. 

To  the  left,  following  the  line  of  the  land,  a 
broad  passage  led  onward  toward  a  distant  shore 
that  closed  it,  where  he  saw  scattered  houses. 
Across  the  middle  of  the  view  stretched  a  long 
sandy  spit — an  island? — on  which  grew  low  groups 
of  trees.  At  its  farther  end  was  another  passage, 
ending  in  rising  hills,  the  roofs  of  houses  among 
trees,  and,  above  them,  scattered  windmills 
spotted  against  the  sky.  The  clouds  were  al- 
ready breaking  over  them,  and  a  long  shaft  of 
light  shot  slanting  from  the  west.  Jones  waved 
his  hand  toward  the  point  of  windmills. 

"That  's  Colton.  In  races  we  sail  all  around 
that  island.  And  six  storms  can't  hurt  us  now." 
He  whistled  in  relief,  and,  holding  the  wheel  with 
his  knee,  began  stripping  off  his  oilskins.  Then 
he  became  jocular,  slapped  Neil  on  the  shoulder, 
and,  though  the  wind  was  still  strong,  began  to 
talk  of  shaking  out  the  reef. 

But  the  others  were  very  quiet.  Pelham  sat 
down  beside  Harriet  and  found  her  hand  come 
stealing  into  his.  Neil  remained  with  his  head 
in  his  hands;  Lois  was  watching  the  clearing  of 
the  storm.  Pelham  himself  felt  very  sober ;  he 
knew,  as  he  looked  back,  that  if  he  had  not 
been  so  busy,  he  would  have  been  frightened  out 
of  his  wits.  Realizing  how  wet  he  was,  he  pulled 
off  his  oilskins  just  as  the  sun  came  brightly  out. 

As  its  warmth  struck  into  him,  and  he  felt  that, 
in  spite  of  the  angry  swell  that  drove  inward 
from  the  bay,  they  were  now  safe,  his  heart 
kindled  toward  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  blue 
and  white  of  wave  and  whitecap,  the  cloud 
shadows  racing  across  the  green  land  ahead, 
the  broken  storm-cloud  showing  fleecy  white  and 
darkest  gray,  with  every  contrast  shar])  in  the 
clear  air, — these  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 
It  all  seemed,  although  the  landscape  was  so  un- 
familiar, to  his  warm  heart  to  speak  of  home.  He 
was  dwelling  on  it  gratefully  when  Lois  sharply 
spoke : 

"What  does  that  spindle  mean,  dead  ahead?" 

Not  far  from  their  bow,  and  rising  apparently 
from  the  water,   was  a   stiff  stake  with  a   little 


dead  fir-tree  tied  to  its  top.  The  boy  Neil  leaped 
to  the  wheel. 

"Come  about,  Bert!"  he  cried.  "Don't  you  see 
Hen  and  Chickens?'' 

Mumbling  an  excuse,  Jones  abandoned  the 
wheel  to  him,  and  Neil  threw  the  boat  on  the 
other  tack.  As  she  filled  away,  leaving  the 
stake  on  the  quarter,  Pelham  wondered  if  there 
was  danger  there.  Then,  over  the  apparently 
innocent  spot,  the  water  suddenly  broke  angrily. 
The  subsiding  waves  showed  a  rounded  rock, 
black  and  dripping;  then  to  right  and  left,  nearer 
and  farther,  sharp  threatening  points  showed 
themselves,  only  to  disappear  again. 

"Hen  and  Chickens!''  he  exclaimed.  "A  nice 
l:)rood  !" 

Neil  smiled  faintly.  '"They  're  mostly  covered 
at  this  tide,  but  they  show  clearly  at  half  water. 
Nasty  things  to  run  on." 

He  tacked  across  the  lessening  rollers  toward 
the  wooded  point  that  formed  the  outer  barrier 
of  the  harbor ;  then  he  turned  the  boat  again 
and  followed  through  a  winding  channel  after 
the  racers,  the  first  of  which  seemed  already  to 
be  swinging  to  its  anchorage.  Behind  came  the 
rest  of  the  little  fleet,  last  of  all  the  one  that 
had  lost  its  jib.  In  they  came,  jockeyed  to  their 
moorings,  aiid  dropped  their   sails. 

In  the  sheltered  harbor,  behind  the  point  and 
the  island,  the  waves  were  peaceful,  the  wind 
was  gentle,  the  brilliant  summer  evening  had  be- 
gun. Neil  helped  Jones  to  bring  out  the  suit- 
cases, stow  the  oilskins,  and  haul  the  tender  to 
the  quarter  for  the  row  to  shore. 

"I  '11  stay  to  shake  out  the  reef  and  dry  the 
sail,"  he  said,  as  the  chauff'eur  stepped  into  the 
rowboat. 

"But  you  're  dripping  wet !"  cried  Pelham. 
"And  what  about  your  headache?" 

The  boy  smiled.  "It  's  gone.  But  you  are 
dripping  wet,  too.    You  went  overboard  for  me?" 

"I  had  to  do  it,"  laughed  Pelham,  "to  keep  Miss 
Weatherbee   from  going." 

Neil  turned  toward  Lois,  but  the  girl  smiled 
away  his  oft'ered  thanks.  Then  he  stretched  his 
hand  toward  Pelham,  and  his  firm  grip  expressed 


his  gratitude. 


Chapter  IV 


WITH    HARRIET   AT   THE    HELM 

The  unforgetable  experience  of  their  escape  in 
the  storm  brought  home  to  Pelham  the  new 
knowledge  of  a  fascinating  art.  He  had  thought 
that  sailing  was  not  only  ancient,  but  antiquated; 
it  had  been  "put  out  of  business"  by  the  gasolene 
engine.  But  now  he  was  filled  with  surprise  and 
admiration  at  the  skill  by  which,  with  the  simplest 
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of  mechanisms — three  spars,  a  sail,  and  a  rudder 
— a  girl  had  made  the  furious  wind  do  her 
bidding. 

Said  he  to  Howard,  "If  you  let  me  go  home 
without  being  able  to  handle  a  boat,  I  '11  never 
forgive  you." 

But  it  was  Neil  more  than  Howard  who  taught 
Pelham  to  sail.  Howard  was  a  stay-abed,  but 
both  Pelham  and  Neil  were  early  risers.  Day 
after  day  they  sailed  two  hours  before  breakfast, 
in  every  kind  of  weather,  till  Pelham's  quick 
aptitude  brought  him  the  skill  which  experience 
alone  could  have  taught  a  slower  boy.  Pie 
learned  much,  too,  by  instructing  his  sister ;  for 
the  act  of  teaching  makes  a  teacher  secure  in  his 
own  knowledge.  Without  progressing  so  far 
as  he,  Harriet  learned  a  great  deal  not  only  from 
him,  but  from  the  two  girls.  The  three  often 
went  out  together  in  Ruth's  Rhoda,  as  the  boys 
went  in  Howard's  Hera. 

Neil  was  half  servant,  half  friend.  In  their 
long  sails  together  the  two  boys  explored  all  each 
other's  interests,  until  they  found  one  in  com- 
mon in  the  study  of  model  aeroplanes.  Pelham 
had  found  at  the  boat-house  one  which  Neil  had 
constructed  and  liad  vainly  endeavored  to  fly. 

"It  's  beautifully  made,"  said  Pelham,  gener- 
ously, "but  the  front  is  too  heavy ;  you  can 
get  along  without  all  those  braces.  If  you  took 
off  that  long  strut,  and  got  rid  of  those  two 
cross-bars,  the  thing  would  have  a  chance  of 
flying.  But  you  'd  do  better  to  build  one  entirely 
new.  I  only  wish  I  'd  brought  my  own.  But 
see  here ;  this  is  how  I  made  it." 

They  had  been  sitting  in  front  of  the  boat- 
house,  and  Pelham  smoothed  out  the  sand  for  a 
drawing-table.  He  drew  and  explained;  Neil 
queried  and  suggested.  When  a  good  working- 
plan  had  finally  been  completed  Pelham  said, 
"I  '11  help  you  make  it." 

"All  I  need,"  said  Neil,  "is  your  advice. 
Howard  will  keep  you  too  busy  to  give  me  much 
else  And  I  have  acres  of  time.  You  see,  when 
we  boatmen  are  busy  we  're  very  busy.  But 
take  the  long  middle  of  a  day  without  wind,  like 
this,  or  a  rainy  day,  or  one  when  the  owners  go 
off  alone  and  leave  us  ashore,  why,  we  make  the 
place  neat,  do  what  mending  or  splicing  or  pre- 
paring we  can,  and  then  loaf  and  loaf  until  some- 
thing turns  up.  It  's  the  same  with  Bert.  The 
Winslows  are  so  much  on  the  water  that  he  has 
acres  of  time  to  himself.  I  don't  know  anything 
more  likely  to  make  a  man  lazy." 

"That  's  why  you  always  have  a  book  about, 
and  want  to  make   aeroplanes?"   asked  Pelham. 

Neil  smiled.  "I  can't  become  a  mere  loafer. 
And  I  must  prepare  myself  for  better  jobs  than 


this."  He  had  Annapolis  in  his  mind,  though  he 
did  not  say  so. 

There  came  a  hail  from  tlie  hillside  above. 
"Pelham,  we  're  going  out  fisliing  with  the  Rus- 
sclls  in  their  motor-boat.  Come  up  and  get 
ready." 

"You  see,"  said  Neil,  as  Pelham  sprang  up. 
"I  shall  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself.  But 
I  '11  begin  on  the  new  machine." 

Yet  when  Pelham  had  gone,  Neil  sat  still 
for  a  while,  planning.  He  did  not  rouse  him- 
self till  he  heard  a  step  at  the  boat-house  door 
and  a  voice  say,  "  "Mere  loafer  !'  " 

He  looked  up.  Jones  stood  in  the  doorway. 
"Oh,"  said  Neil,  "you  were  listening!" 

"What  better  job  are  you  preparing  yourself 
for?"  demanded  the  chauffeur.     "Is  it  mine?" 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  answered  Neil.  "My  am- 
bition does  n't  turn  that  way." 

"Aw,"  answered  Jones,  contemptuously;  "any 
one  could  do  your  work  !" 

Neil's  eye  flashed  as,  giving  way  for  the 
moment  to  a  sudden  fit  of  resentment,  he  snapped 
his  answer : 

"Many  a  man  that  thinks  he  can  sail  can't 
manage  a  boat  in  a  Buzzard's  Bay  squall." 

The  man  was  furious.  Not  only  had  Neil  made 
him  fear  for  his  position,  but  he  now  opened 
afresh  the  wound  to  the  man's  vanity.  Jones's 
forgetfulness  of  the  gasolene,  his  carelessness  in 
leaving  the  anchor,  his  inability  to  manage  the 
Venture — the  tale  was  all  over  town.  The  maids 
twitted  him  with  it,  the  other  chauffeurs  "jollied" 
him,  and  the  boatmen  (a  race  of  men  whom  he 
did  not  understand)  had  carefully  avoided  the 
subject.  Both  the  jokes  and  the  silence  had  cut 
him  deep,  but  his  employer's  few  stern  words 
cut  deeper.  Mr.  Winslow  had  severely  blamed 
himself,  and  had  apologized  to  his  visitors  for 
sending  with  the  Venture  a  man  unable  to  meet 
all  emergencies.  He  had  also  spoken  very  plainly 
to  the  man — hence  Jones's  fear  of  losing  his 
place.  All  this  was  fresh  in  his  mind  when  the 
boy  threw  tlie  taunt  in  his  face. 

He  raised  his  threatening  fists.  Neil,  spring- 
ing back,  stretched  out  a  hand  toward  a  boat- 
hook  leaning  against  the  door.  But  he  did  not 
seize  it,  for  Jones  instantly  paused. 

"You  'd  use  that  on  me?"  he  demanded. 

"To  keep  you  off,"  replied  the  boy.  "Why 
should  I  let  you  hammer  me?" 

Realizing  what  might  happen  if  his  attempt 
to  bully  were  interrupted  by  his  employer,  the 
man  swallowed  his  wrath.  Yet  he  needed  some 
outlet  to  his  exasperation.  Neil's  aeroplane  lay 
near,  and  with  a  single  step  the  chauffeur 
crushed  it. 
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"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  mocked,  as  he 
turned  away. 

Harriet  was  holding  the  wheel  of  the  Venture. 
Yesterday  she  had  been  allowed  to  sail  the  Rhoda, 
and  had  done  so  well  that  now,  on  a  trip  across 
the  bay  to  Marlow,  where  the  important  races 
were  sailed,  she  had  been  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  managing  tlie  big  cat-boat.  The  wind  was 
moderate,  Ruth  sat  at  her  elbow  and  coached 
her,  the  others  kindly  paid  no  attention,  and  so 
Harriet  had  attained  a  feeling  of  reasonable  con- 
fidence. And  yet  she  knew,  as  she  looked  at  the 
harbor  ahead  and  its  boats,  whether  quiet  or  in 
motion,  that  her  heart  would  presently  be  flutter- 
ing when  she  tried  to  navigate  among  them. 

The  party  intended  merely  to  sail  into  the 
harbor  and  sail  out  again.  There  were  six  in  the 
boat :  the  two  Winslows,  their  three  visitors,  and 
Neil  as  boatman.  Dick,  a  heavy,  thorough,  care- 
ful man,  was  the  Winslows'  chief  boatman;  but 
this  was  his  day  off,  and  Neil  was  present  in  his 
place.  Before  he  had  been  allowed  to  go  Mrs. 
Winslow  had  appealed  for  her  husband's  decision. 
Was  not  Neil  too  young  for  the  responsibility? 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Winslow. 

'"Neil  is  no  more  than  a  boy,"  his  wife  ex- 
plained. "And  you  know  what  the  boatmen  are 
saying — about  this  being  a  summer  for  storms." 

Mr.  Winslow  understood  very  well.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  when  a  fierce  squall  had 
spoiled  the  first  race  for  the  Eagle,  the  boatmen 
had  given  much  credence  to  a  weather-prophet 
who  lived  down  Quisset  way,  and  who  reasoned 
from  certain  infallible  signs  that  during  the  sum- 
mer there  were  to  come  four  storms,  each  one 
worse  than  the  last.  Three  unusual  squalls  had, 
in  fact,  swept  down  upon  the  bay,  and  the  boat- 
men were  sure  that  a  fourth  was  to  come  before 
Labor  Day.  Mrs.  Winslow  herself  felt  a  mother's 
nervous  dread  that  a  final  storm  might  bring 
disaster  to  her  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  husband  was  not  at 
all  afraid  of  his  children's  ability  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  if  only  reasonable  forethought 
were  taken.  He  pointed  out  to  his  wife  that  the 
J^enture  was  very  steady,  that  she  had  plenty 
of  gasolene,  and,  moreover,  that  she  had  her 
anchor  on  board.  "Few  sports,"  he  reminded 
his  wife,  "will  develop  a  child's  self-reliance  as 
does  yachting.  And  if  Dick  has  a  fault,  it  is  that 
he  is  so  cautious  that  he  does  n't  let  the  young- 
sters do  enough  for  themselves.  Neil's  judgment 
is  good;  they  are  safe  with  him." 

So  Neil,  who  w^as  Howard's  boatman  as  Dick 
was  Ruth's,  went  with  the  party,  sat  a  little  apart, 
did  not  speak  unless  spoken  to,  and  yet  was  em- 


powered, as  if  he  were  a  grown  man,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  boat  in  any  difficulty.  Harriet  really 
wished  it  were  he  that  was  coaching  her  rather 
than  Ruth,  whose  directions  were  not  always 
clear.  I'or  though  Ruth  was  an  excellent  sailor, 
she  was  a  little  too  likely  to  give  her  instructions 
hurriedly  and  in  words  that  Harriet  did  not 
understand. 

So  far,  Harriet  had  learned  the  meaning  of 
leeward  and  windward,  starboard  and  port, 
"keep  her  up,"  "let  her  fall  off,"  and  "bring  her 
about."  She  also  knew  what  luffing  was.  To  be 
sure,  she  always  had  to  pause  before  executing  a 
command,  first  in  order  to  be  sure  that  she  under- 
stood it,  and  next  slowly  and  carefully  to  put  her 
actions  in  the  proper  order.  Ruth  was  a  little 
inclined  to  laugh  at  her  deliberation ;  but  How- 
ard bluntly  corrected  his  sister. 

"Harriet  does  everything  right,  even  if  she  's 
slow.     That  's  better  than  doing  wrong  quickly." 

The  trip  across  the  bay  had  been  simple 
enough,  with  square  miles  of  room  in  which  to 
make  harmless  mistakes.  But  now,  as  the  harbor 
approached,  Harriet  began  to  dread  making  a 
mistake  which  would  bring  about  a  collision.  She 
therefore  offered  the  wheel  to  Ruth,  but  the 
company  united  in  telling  her  to  keep  her  place. 

"You  've  got  to  learn  some  time,"  said  Howard. 
"Stick  to  it!" 

So  Harriet  took  fresh  confidence  and  remained 
at  the  helm. 

A  fifteen-footer  came  swiftly  toward  them.  It 
was  much  the  same  model,  Harriet  thought,  as 
Ruth's  Rhoda.  In  a  few  moments  she  learned 
that  she  was  right.  The  boat  passed  within  thirty 
feet,  its  owner  paying  no  attention  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Venture. 

"Is  n't  that  like  Fred  Bariies?"  asked  Howard, 
impatiently.  '"He  looked  us  all  over  until  he 
came  near,  and  then  he  passed  as  if  he  "d  never 
seen  me  before.  Why,  I  've  licked  him  in  a 
dozen  races !" 

Ruth  laughed  slyly.  "He  's  licked  you  in  a 
dozen,   too." 

"Certainly,"  admitted  Howard.  "He  licked  me 
only  the  other  day.  And  for  that  very  reason  I 
would  take  pains  to  bow  when  we  met." 

"Oh,"  said  Harriet,  who  recognized  the  name. 
"Fred  Barnes  is  the  one  who  is  tied  with  you 
and  Ruth  for  the  Golden  Eagle." 

Howard  affected  a  comic  grumble.  "He  won 
the  first  year,  I  the  second.  Ruth  was  second 
each  year,  but  that  dic^  n't  count.  Last  Saturday's 
race  would  have  given  the  Eagle  to  either  Fred 
or  me — only  it  happened  that  Ruth  won,  and  took 
first  place  for  the  year.  Did  you  ever  hear  such 
miserable  luck?" 
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They  laughed. 

"And  then,"  went  on  Howard,  "according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contest,  we  tried  to  settle  the 
tie  by  counting  up  the  number  of  races  that  eacli 
of  the  three  had  won — and  there  was  a  tie  again  ! 
So  the  next  race  settles  it  all." 

"Does  Fred  Barnes  have  a  grudge  against 
you  ?"  asked  Pelham. 

"Oh,  no !"  answered  Howard.  "He  's  mighty 
grumpy  just  after  he  's  been  beaten,  and  he  could 
hardly  be  polite  even  to  Ruth  after  she  won  last 
Saturday.  He  says  miglity  rude  things  when 
he  's  in  such  a  mood — oh,  I  've  been  ready  to 
thrash  him  for  them.  But  I  've  come  to  learn 
that  he  forgets  that  he  's  insulted  you  and  seems 
surprised  that  you  have  any  feeling  about  it." 

"The  kind  that  does  n't  apologize,"  remarked 
Pelham.    "1  know 'em.   But  what  makes  him  so?" 

"Money,  we  think,"  answered  Howard.  "His 
father  has  a  good  many  millions.  Made  his 
money  suddenly,  you  know,  by  speculation.  I 
guess  it  's  gone  to  Fred's  head." 

"He  "s  like  some  of  the  girls  at  school  that 
show  the  dollar-sign,"  said  Lois.  "I  often  think 
they  're  very  lucky." 

"Lucky !"  exclaimed  all  the  rest  together. 
Even  Neil,  sitting  forward  by  the  mast,  for  a 
moment  turned  his  head. 

"All  they  want  is  things,"  Lois  explained. 
"And  things  they  can  buy.  They  can  even  buy 
the  kind  of  friend  they  want.  Suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  wanted  to  be  something?  They 
've  never  quite  trained  themselves  for  it.  Now 
I  never  saw  Fred  Barnes  before,  but  is  n't  he 
like  that?" 

"Exactly !"  cried  Howard. 

"Come  about,"  Neil  said  quietly  to  Harriet. 
"We  're  running  into  shallow  water." 

He  had  left  his  place  and  come  behind  her;  and 
crouching  on  the  narrow  overhang  of  the  stubby 
stern,  he  cleverly  avoided  the  sweeping  sheet  as 
she  brought  the  boat  about.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing her  to  belay  the  rope  he  held  it  half  cleated. 
His  watchfulness  and  readiness  gave  her  con- 
fidence, and  she  steered  as  he  told  her,  beyond 
the  cluster  of  boats  that  lay  at  anchor.  Again  at 
his  direction  she  brought  the  boat  to  another 
tack,  and  found  it  heading  through  a  lane  of 
anchored  yachts,  directly  toward  the  end  of 
the  pier.  She  was  delighted  with  the  slow 
certainty  vv'ith  which  the  boat  answered  the 
wheel,  delighted  also  that  she  understood  what 
she  was  doing.  Looking  ahead,  she  saw  that  the 
Venture  would  pass  close'  by  the  pier,  entirely 
clear  of  all  the  anchored  boats.  Her  confidence 
increased  as  she  said  to  herself  that  sailing 
in  a  harbor  was  not  so  difficult  after  all.    So  she 


allowed  her  eyes  to  wander  from  their  previous 
strict    attention   to   the    course    of   the    boat. 

Thus  it  was  that  she  saw  Fred  Barnes,  in  his 
fifteen- footer  that  had  passed  them  so  recently, 
sailing  on  a  course  that  was  bringing  the  two 
boats  near  together.  Quick  tliinking  showed 
Harriet  that  Barnes  was  running  almost  before 
the  wind ;  she  had,  therefore,  the  right  of  way 
over  him.  and  did  not  need  to  worry.  Her  in- 
experience, however,  kept  her  thinking  of  the 
situation  which  would  come  about  when  in  a 
few  moments  the  two  boats  would  be  at  their 
nearest.  She  was  not  able  to  gage  their  speeds 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  could  safely  pass. 
Looking  at  Neil,  she  saw  that  he  was  not  worried, 
but  that  his  eye  was  attentively  fixed  upon  the 
other  boat.  Howard  also  noticed  the  problem 
that   was   fast   developing. 

"Fred  sees  that  you  're  a  greenhorn  and  means 
to  bother  you,"  he  said.  "Don't  let  him  drive 
you  into  giving  up  the  wheel." 

Harriet  looked  again  at  the  Flora,  and  now 
saw  that  probably  the  two  boats  would  clear  each 
other  not  far  from  the  end  of  the  pier.  Yet 
even  if  they  were  in  danger  of  striking,  Fred 
would  have  to  give  way  to  her.  So  she  sailed 
confidently  on,  still  unaware  of  yachtsmen's 
tricks. 

The  boats  came  near,  and  were  indeed  already 
passing,  some  ten  yards  apart,  when  Harriet 
heard  Fred  give  a  sharp  order  to  his  man.  Look- 
ing, she  saw  that  the  man  was  beginning  to  haul 
in  the  sail.  It  did  not  need  Howard's  angry 
growl  to  tell  her  what  Fred  was  about  to  do.  He 
was  going  to  bring  the  Flora  round  upon  the 
starboard  tack,  and  thus,  having  gained  the  right 
of  way,  would  force  the  Venture  to  turn  away 
from  him.  This  would  very  neatly  pocket 
Harriet  behind  the  pier,  while  another  quick  turn 
on  Fred's  part  would  leave  him  just  outside,  free 
to  sail   innocently  away. 

"Well,"  thought  Harriet,  "I  suppose  it  will  give 
him  great  satisfaction."  She  looked  at  the  pier 
in  order  to   judge   her   distance. 

The  rest  all  happened  cjuickly.  She  had 
scarcely  noticed  a  boat-load  of  laughing  children 
under  the  pier,  splashing  happily  in  the  shadow, 
before  the  rattling  of  blocks  and  the  flapping  of 
the  Flora's  sail  called  her  attention  back  to  her 
work.  The  racing-boat  had  spun  about,  and  had 
started  to  cross  the  Venture's  bows.  So  close 
was  she  that  the  big  cat-boat  could  neither  keep 
on  nor  turn  toward  her  without  a  collision. 
Harriet  could  not  help  admiring  the  skill  of  the 
trick,  while  vexedly  preparing  to  turn  away, 

Ruth's  nervous  cry  hastened  her.  "About, 
Harriet !    About !" 
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But  Neil  said  quietly,  ''You  must  keep  on!"  "Keep  on!"  said  Neil  again,  steadily.     Harriet 

And    on    the    instant    Harriet    recognized    his  felt   that   he   held   himself   ready    for   the   emer- 

reason.     The  hoat-load  of  children  had  managed  gency,  but  he  kept  his  hand  from  the  wheel, 

to  come  out  from  under  the  pier  and  were  rowing  Thus     reassured     and     encouraged,      Harriet 

themselves  into  the  path  where,  should  she  turn,  gripped   it   the   more   firmly.      Fred   had   created 

the  l\'iitiire  must  cut  them  down.  the  situation,  and  he  himself  must  suffer  from  it. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  FAIRIES 

BY  ELLA  M.   BOULT 

They  're  all  about  and  in  and  out  the  flowers,  and  they  hide 

Behind  stone  walls  and  hedgerows ;  and  they  skip  and  dance  and  play 

Down  in  the  reeds  and  grasses  all  along  the  water's  side, 

Where  they  float  their  fairy  boats,  and  dive,  and  splash  about  all  day. 

They  dance  and  sing,  and  gaily  ring  wee  silv'ry  bells  for  hours; 
They  jump  on  backs  of  dragon-flies,  and  float  on  thistle-down ; 
Sometimes  they  're  hungry,  and  they  suck  the  honey  out  of  flowers; 
And  one  's  a  princess,  one  's  a  knight,  and  one  's  a  fairy  clown. 

They  make  their  wings  and  cloaks  and  things  from  the  web  the 

spider  weaves ; 
They  linger  late  at  night  to  catch  the  fireflies  for  their  slaves; 
They  whisper  secrets  all  day  long  among  the  rustling  leaves ; 
They  sleep,  whene'er  they  sleep  at  all,  in  glow-worm  lighted  caves. 

They  often  tease  the  honey-bees  and  butterflies,  and  steal 
The  sweets  the  bees  are  bearing,  and  the  down  upon  the  wings 
Of  the  butterflies  to  make  the  fairy  pillows,  and  they  feel 
All  bubbling  over  when  they  hear  the  song  the  robin  sings. 

And  sometimes  crowds  upon  the  clouds  go  floating  to  the  sky, 
So  far  and  far  away  they  can't  get  back  again  for  days ; 
And  then  their  fairy  playmates  cry,  and  cry,  and  cry,  and  cry,— 
And  that  's  the  sighing  sound  you  hear  in  green-grown  fairy  ways. 

They  're  everywhere !    High  in  the  air  they  're  riding  on  the  breeze ; 
They  're  lying  low  in  moss  beds,  where  they  sip  the  silv'ry  dew 
From  crimson  cups;  they  sway  and  swing  from  tops  of  tallest  trees: 
And  yet,—/  've  never  seen  a  fairy  right  close  up,— HAYE  YOU? 

'Most  every  day  I  come  and  play,  and  sit  and  read  my  book, 
And  hope  that  sometime  they  will  let  me  see  them ;  but  I  know 
That  they  're  afraid  of  Glen,  who  one  time  pulled  me  from  the  brook 
And  did  n't  let  me  drown,  and  now  goes  everywhere  I  go. 

I  close  my  book,  and  look  and  look  about  me  everywhere ; 
I  almost,  almost  see  them,  and  I  whisper  low  to  Glen 
To  lie  quite  still ;  but  he  wags  his  tail,  and  bristles  up  his  hair ; 
And  they  're  probably  frightened  to  death,  and  say,  "Let  's  never  go 
there  again !" 


I  CLOSE  MY  BOOK,  AND  LOOK  AND  LOOK  ABOUT  ME  EVERYWHERE." 
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Chapter  XVTI 


DALE  S    CHANCE 


To  Tompkins,  watching  with  bated  breath  and 
clenched  fists,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ball  would  never 
drop.  Two  of  the  fielders  were  running  swiftly 
backward,  but  there  was  n't  a  chance  in  a  hun- 
dred of  their  catching  it.  Bat  flung  aside  and 
toe-clips  digging  into  the  ground,  Blake  was 
speeding  toward  first.  Before  the  ball  hit  the 
turf  he  had  rounded  the  sack.  By  the  time  Pete 
Oliver  had  recovered  it  and  lined  it  in,  the  runner 
was  panting  on  second. 

"Got  him  going!  Got  him  going!"  shrieked 
Conners,  delightedly.  "Get  after  it,  Peanut. 
Smash  it  on  the  nose  and  bring  in  Blakie!" 

His  team-mates  added  their  jubilations  to  his, 
and  a  bedlam  of  shrill  advice,  mingled  with  fresh 
joshing,  ensued.  Ranny's  eyes  flashed  with  ill- 
concealed  anger,  and  he  gripped  his  under  lip 
tight  between  his  teeth.  His  first  ball  was  good, 
but  the  batter  fell  on  the  second  with  all  his 
might.  Crack  !  A  gasp  went  up  from  the  watch- 
ers on  the  bench.  Smack !  The  gasp  merged 
into  a  yell  of  delight  as  the  ball  landed  squarely 
in  Frank  Sanson's  mitt  and  stuck  there.  The 
force  of  the  impact  nearly  upset  the  short-stop, 
but  he  recovered  swiftly  and  lined  the  horse- 
hide  straight  into  the  outstretched  hands  of 
Court  Parker,  astride  of  third.  There  was  a 
flashing  downward  motion  of  those  hands,  and 
the  sliding  runner  was  tagged,  his  fingers  not 
six  inches  from  the  sack. 

To  the  shout  of  delight  that  went  up,  Dale 
Tompkins  contributed  rather  more  than  his  share. 
Leaping  and  capering  in  front  of  the  bench,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  n't  express  his  overwhelm- 
ing relief  at  the  unexpected  ending  of  the  inning 
and  their  escape  from  a  dangerous  situation.  He 
thumped  Sanson  on  the  back  and  poked  Court  in 
the  ribs  joyously.  But  when  the  first  excited  en- 
thusiasm had  passed  he  began  to  think  of  the 
inning  yet  to  be  played  and  to  wonder  how  Ranny 
would  get  through  it.  Surely  there  was  time 
to  pull  himself  together,  the  boy  thought.  He 
had  n't  really  lost  control  of  himself  except  for  a 
moment. 

With  the  opening  of  the  ninth  it  looked  as  if 
Tompkins  was  right.  Troop  Five  had  failed  to 
score  further,  but  Ranny  entered  the  box  ap- 
parently as  cool   and   self-contained  as  he  had 


been  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  Quietly  and 
efficiently  he  took  the  first  batter  in  hand,  and 
in  spite  of  the  joshing  that  at  once  began  on  the 
other  side,  he  lured  the  boy  into  popping  up  a 
little  infield  fly  that  was  easily  smothered  by  the 
second  baseman. 

The  next  fellow  up,  however,  sent  out  a  long 
fly  to  right-field  which  Blair  unaccountably 
muffed.  Instantly  the  shrill,  nagging  voice  of 
"Red"  Conners  pierced  the  din. 

''Up  in  a  ])alloon  !"  he  yelled.  "Little  Lambie  's 
ready  for  the  stable.  He  's  done.  I  knew  he 
could  n't  stand  up  before  a  regular  team  once 
they  got  his  number." 

Irritating  as  a  mosquito's  buzz,  the  strident 
voice  rasped  Dale  Tompkins's  spirit  like  a  file, 
and  a  rush  of  sympathy  for  the  pitcher  swept 
over  him.  He  knew  how  annoying  it  is  to  be 
blarhed  for  another's  fault,  and  the  error  was 
distinctly  Blair's  for  muffing  that  fly.  If  only 
Phelps  would  n't  pay  any  attention  to  the  nag- 
ging !  He  had  only  to  put  out  two  more  men 
and  win  the  game.  Surely  he  must  realize  that 
the  fellows  did  n't  mean  anything  they  said;  that 
they  were  only  trying — 

He  caught  his  breath  with  a  swift,  anxious  in- 
take as  the  ball  left  Ranny's  fingers  and  an 
instant  later  went  sailing  over  the  infield.  It  was 
a  clean  hit  and  brought  forth  a  roar  of  delight 
from  Troop  One's  adherents,  who  at  once  re- 
doubled their  eft'orts  to  tease  the  angry  pitcher. 
It  was  n't  baseball,  in  its  better  sense,  nor  did 
it  show  the  real  scout  spirit,  but  it  was  human 
nature.  Seeing  the  game  slipping  from  them, 
they  took  the  only  way  they  had  been  able  to 
discover  to  turn  the  tables.  Ranny,  plainly  furi- 
ous, pitched  hastily  to  the  next  batter  and  hit 
him  in  the  arm.  The  bases  were  filled,  with  only 
one   out. 

"They  've  rattled  him,  all  right,"  said  the  re- 
gretful voice  of  Paul  Trexler  at  Tompkins's 
elbow.  "Great  Scott !  He  can't  be  going  to  stick 
it  out!" 

For  a  moment  it  looked  that  way.  Flushed  and 
furious,  his  snapping  eyes  sweeping  the  circle 
of  grinning  faces,  Ranny  stood  motionless  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  diamond.  He 
even  toed  the  slab  and  took  a  signal  from  Ted 
Macllvaine.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  his  arm  dropped 
to  his  side,  and  he  stalked  across  the  infield 
toward  the  bench.     Bv  the  time  he  reached  it  his 
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face  was  white,  save  where  the  grip  of  teetli  had 
left  little  crimson  dents  in  his  under  lip.  His 
level,  almost  hostile,  glance  fixed  Dale  Tompkins 
coldly. 

"Go  in.  Tompkins,"  he  said  curtly,  and  tossed 
him  the  hall. 

Dale  caught  it  instinctively,  and,  scrambling 
to  his  feet,  pulled  off  his  sweater  mechanically. 
His  chance  had  come,  but  somehow  he  did  not 
want  it  now.  He  would  infinitely  rather  have 
had  Ranny  keep  his  head  and  his  control  and 
finish  the  game  he  had  started  off  so  well.  The 
hurt  and  shame  in  that  white  face  smote  on  him 
with  a  sense  of  physical  pain,  made  him  feel  in  a 
curious,  involved  fashion  as  if  he  were  in  some 
manner  responsible  for  tlie  humiliation  of  his 
hero. 

A  moment  later  all  this  vanished  from  his 
mind  as  he  crossed  the  diamond,  his  heart  beat- 
ing unevenly,  every  sense  concentrated  in  the 
task  before  him.  He  was  greeted  by  a  burst  of 
joshing  from  Conner s  and  the  others,  but  he 
scarcely  heard  it.  Quite  without  self-conscious- 
ness as  he  was,  the  remarks  of  the  crowd,  with 
most  of  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  meant 
nothing  to  him.  It  was  merely  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  rattle  him  to  which  he  paid  no  heed,  so 
intent  was  he  on  gaging  the  boy  who  stood,  bat  in 
hand,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  plate. 

Tom])kins  had  warmed  up  a  little  before  the 
game,  and  now,  after  throwing  a  few  to  Mac- 
Ilvaine,  he  found  the  plate  and  nodded  to  the 
batter  to  resume  his  ])lace.  All  the  afternoon 
he  had  been  sizing  up  the  different  batters,  noting 
as  well  as  he  could  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  each  one.  He  thought  he  knew  the  sort  of 
ball  Jack  Dillon  could  not  hit  safely,  and  promptly 
he  proceeded  to  send  it  up. 

In  that  very  instant  something  in  the  fellow's 
face  told  him  that  he  had  blundered.  His  heart 
lea])ed  with  the  crack  of  leather  meeting  wood ; 
he  caught  his  breath  almost  with  a  sob  as  the 
ball  whizzed  past  his  vainly  reaching  arm.  There 
was  no  answering  thud  behind  him.  Bob  Gibson 
had  missed  !  Heartsick,  he  saw  the  runner  shoot 
down  from  third  and  cross  the  plate..  Close  at 
his  heels,  it  seemed,  the  fellow  behind  him 
rounded  the  sack  and  started  home.  Suddenly 
he  doubled  back,  and  Dale  realized  with  a  gasp 
of  thankfulness  that  Gardner  had  nipped  that 
second  run  with  a  fine  throw  to  the  plate  from 
center-field. 

He  was  trembling  a  bit  as  he  caught  the  ball 
from  Macllvaine  and  moved  slowly  backward, 
turning  it  nervously  in  his  hands.  There  was  a 
sick,  sinking  sensation  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
All  about  him  the  opposition   were  yelling  joy- 


ously as  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  minutes  be- 
fore the  game  could  be  counted  theirs. 

"Another  easy  mark  !"  shrilled  Conners.  "We 
've  got  him  going,  too.  One  good  single,  Irish, 
and  we  take  the  lead.  Come  over  here,  Blakie, 
and  coach.     I   'm  up  next." 

Dale  brought  his  teeth  down  hard  and  his  jaw 
squared.  He  'd  show  Red  Conners  who  was  easy. 
Stepping  into  the  box,  he  met  the  confident  grin 
of  Roddy  Thorpe.  This  time  there  could  be  no 
mistake.  He  knew  Roddy's  game  through  and 
through.  His  eyes  drojjped  to  where  Macllvaine 
crouched,  giving  a  signal  from  behind  his  mitt. 
He  shook  his  head  slightly,  and  Bob,  with  some 
reluctance,  changed  the  signal  for  another.  Dale 
])itched  suddenly,  and  Thorpe,  swinging  with  all 
his  strength  to  meet  the  sort  of  ball  he  thought 
was  coming,  missed,  with  ludicrous  dismay. 

He  fouled  the  second  one,  and  then  let  two 
go  by.  b'inally  he  missed  again,  fooled  by  a 
sudden  change  of  pace  and  a  slow  ball  when  he 
had  expected  speed.  A  cheer  went  up  from  his 
team-mates  that  still  further  heartened  Tompkins. 

"Who  's  an  easy  mark  now,  Red?"  taunted 
Frank  Sanson,  pounding  his  glove  delightedly. 
"Here  's  where  you  get  yours,  too." 

"I  should  worry!"  retorted  Conners,  dancing 
to  the  plate  with  every  sign  of  confidence.  "That 
was  only  a  fluke;  it  won't  last." 

Dale's  e3-es  narrowed  a  bit  as  he  surveyed  the 
grinning,  freckled  face  before  him.  Ordinarily, 
he  and  Red  were  on  good  enough  terms,  but  at 
this  moment  he  felt  a  slow,  smoldering  anger 
against  the  fellow  who,  he  felt,  had  been  the 
main  cause  of  forcing  Ranny  out  of  the  box. 
"Here  's  where  I  even  up,"  he  muttered. 

He  took  Bob's  signal,  and  promptly,  yet  with- 
out a])parent  haste,  he  pitched.  The  ball  left  his 
fingers  and  whistled  over  with  a  slight  inswerve. 
Conners  swung  his  bat  fiercely,  but  encountered 
nothing  but  empty  air. 

"One!"  muttered  Tompkins,  under  his  breath. 
'"Two  more,  now — just  two  more!" 

The  next  was  a  ball,  and  Conners  let  it  pass. 
Then  came  a  slow  one  delivered  with  a  swing 
and  snap  that  fooled  the  batter  into  striking  be- 
fore it  was  well  within  his  reach.  As  he  re- 
gained his  balance  he  scowled  slightly  and  shook 
his  head.  The  grin  still  stretched  his  lips,  but 
it  had  turned  into  a  grimace. 

Dale's  heart  began  to  pound.  Over  and  over 
again  he  was  saying  to  himself:  "One  more! 
Only  one  more!    I  iiiiist  get  him — I  've  got  to!" 

Silence  had  fallen  on  the  field.  The.  batter's 
team-mates  had  left  off  their  gibing.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  fellow  gathered  about  the  edges  of 
the  diamond  was  holding  his  breath. 
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Dale's  right  hand  drew  back  slowly,  and  for  an 
instant  he  cuddled  the  ball  under  his  chin.  Then, 
like  a  flasli^  his  arm  shot  forward  and  a  gray 
shadow  whizzed  through  the  air. 

The  ball  was  high — too  high,  many  a  breath- 
less onlooker  thought  at  first.  But  suddenly  it 
flashed  downward  across  Conners's  shoulders. 
Too  late  the  batter  saw  it  drop  and  brought  his 
bat  around.  There  was  a  swish,  a  thud — and  the 
umpire's  voice  was  drowned  in  the  shrill  yell  of 
relaxing  tension  that  split  the  throats  of  the 
victorious  team  as  they  made  a  rush  for 
Tompkins,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  diamond. 

Sanson  and  Bob  Gibson  reached  him  first,  but 
the  others  were  not  far  behind.  Thumping, 
pounding,  poking  him  in  the  ribs  and  executing 
around  him  an  impromptu  war-dance,  they 
swept  Dale  toward  the  bench,  jabbering  excitedly 
the  while.  In  a  happy  sort  of  daze  the  boy  heard 
the  hearty  congratulations  of  Mr.  Curtis.  Then, 
when  the  throng  had  spread  out  a  little,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  face  to  face  with  Ranleigh 
Phelps. 

For  a  second  there  was  an  embarrassed  silence ; 
then  the  blond  chap  put  out  his  hand. 

"You  did  mighty  well,  Tompkins,"  he  said, 
with  a  touch  of  constraint  in  his  manner.  "I 
wish — "  He  paused  an  instant,  and  a  faint  color 
crept  into  his  face.  "I  'd  just  like  you  to  know,'' 
he  went  on  rapidly,  "that  I  have  n't  kept  you  out 
of  the  box  all  season  because — because  of — want- 
ing to  take  all  the  pitching  myself.  I — I — did  n't 
think  you  'd — make  good.  I  was  wrong,  of 
course.  I — I  'm  sorry  it  's  too  late  to — prove  it 
to   you." 

That  was  all.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
turned  away.  But  Dale's  face  glowed.  Some- 
how those  brief  words  from  Ranleigh  meant 
more  to  him  than  the  exuberant  congratulations 
of  all  the  others. 

Chapter  X\'III 

a  question  of  money 

With  the  intertroop  baseball  series  a  thing  of 
the  past,  Sanson  and  Trexler  promptly  turned 
their  attention  to  swimming.  They  had  already 
been  out  to  the  lake  several  times,  but  with  base- 
ball practice  almost  every  day,  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  spend  very  much  time  there.  Now, 
however,  they  both  took  advantage  of  every  free 
afternoon,  and  before  a  great  while  Paul  emerged 
from  that  first  hopeless,  helpless  state  when  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  never  going  to  be  able  even 
to  support  himself  in  the  water.  He  was  still 
far  from  being  a  good  swimmer,  but  at  least  he 
could   behold   the   miraculous   ease   and    skill   of 


the  other  fellows  without  a  feeling  of  despondent 
envy. 

Frank  Sanson  naturally  made  much  quicker 
progress.  Knowing  the  rudiments,  he  did  not, 
like  Paul,  have  to  start  at  the  very  beginning. 
His  strength  and  endurance,  too,  were  greater 
than  his  friend's,  and  he  had  practically  none  of 
Trexler's  nervous  timidity  to  combat.  All  he 
needed  was  practice,  and  he  was  not  long  grad- 
uating from  the  novice  class. 

The  latter  was  uncommonly  large  this  year. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  boys  had  had  the  free- 
dom of  Crystal  Lake,  and  practically  every  scout 
who  did  not  know  how  to  swim  seemed  bent  on 
learning  before  the  summer  camp  started.  Many 
of  the  enthusiasts  went  out  there  every  after- 
noon, while  Saturdays  always  saw  a  big  crowd, 
most  of  whom  brought  their  lunch  and  made  a 
day  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  since  swimming  could 
not  very  well  be  indulged  in  all  the  time,  there 
developed  a  great  variety  of  scout  sports  and 
activities.  Often  a  scoutmaster  or  two  showed 
up,  and  by  dint  of  a  little  suggestion  would  in- 
troduce among  the  purely  entertaining  games  one 
designed  to  test  the  boys'  ability  at  signaling  or 
first  aid,  or  his  knowledge  of  tracking  and  trail- 
ing and   woodcraft   generally. 

The  system  was  entirely  successful.  Fellows 
who  lacked  the  ambition  or  push  to  acquire  these 
important  details  of  scouting — and  there  are  al- 
ways such  in  every  troop — found  themselves,  to 
their  surprise,  absorbing  the  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  a  game  or  competition.  More 
often  than  not  they  discovered  that  it  was  n't  so 
hard  or  uninteresting  as  they  supposed,  and  in 
many  cases  real  enthusiasm  developed.  ]More- 
over,  members  of  the  different  troops  came  to 
know  and  understand  each  other  in  a  way  which 
would  have  been  impossible  without  this  close 
and  constant  companionship.  Hitherto  they  had 
kept  pretty  much  to  themselves,  each  boy  travel- 
ing mainly  with  his  own  crowd  and  generally 
meeting  the  others  as  opponents  on  gridiron  or 
diamond. 

Now  unexpected  friendships  developed.  Paul 
Trexler,  who  had  revived  much  of  his  interest  in 
bird  study,  was  amazed  to  find  a  kindred  spirit 
in  Jim  Crancher  of  Troop  One.  This  big,  rather 
rough-and-ready,  chap  of  whom  Paul  had  al- 
ways stood  somewhat  in  awe,  proved  to  be  quite 
as  keen  as  himself  about  birds  and  nature  gen- 
erally, and  the  two  had  many  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  tramp  through  the  woods  together. 
There  were  many  other  similar  cases,  and  be- 
fore long  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  boys 
who  had  hitherto  been  rivals  eating  their  lunch 
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together  and  chatting  intimately  ahout  what  they 
would  do  at  camp. 

The  latter  subject  became  more  and  more  a 
topic  of  interest  and  discussion.  For  the  first 
time  the  various  troops  were  planning  to  join 
forces  in  a  common  camp,  and  for  months  a  com- 
mittee of  scoutmasters  had 
been  at  work  on  the  details. 
I'unds  for  equipment  had 
been  secured  by  the  local 
council,  but  the  question  of 
a  proper  location  threatened 
to  prove  a  serious  difficulty. 
Dozens  of  sites  had  been  in- 
vestigated and  found  lacking 
in  some  important  particular, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality 
of  water,  in  woods  not  ex- 
tensive enough  for  hiking, 
and  the  like.  Most  of  the 
really  attractive  lakes  in 
that  part  of  the  State  were 
lined  with  summer  cottages 
and  bungalows,  while  the 
wilder,  mountainous  sections 
were  too  inaccessible  to  be 
wisely  considered  in  a  camp 
of  this  nature. 

The  boys  were  beginning 
to  grow  seriously  worried 
when  suddenly  the  rumor 
swept  through  town  that  a 
novel  and  totally  unexpected 
solution  of  the  difficulty  had 
presented  itself.  It  was  said 
that  the  committee  had  been 
offered  the  use  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  bordering 
on  the  ocean.  Sucli  a  situa- 
tion had  never  been  even 
remotely  considered,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  boys,  many 
of  whom  had  never  seen  the 
ocean,  rose  to  fever-heat  at 
the  enthralling  possibility. 

At  the  earliest  possible 
moment  Troop  Five  in  a  body  hurried  around  to 
obtain  further  details  from  Mr.  Curtis,  only  to 
discover  that  he  had  gone  with  other  members  of 
the  committee  to  look  the  ground  over.  He  was 
away  for  three  days,  returning  the  afternoon  of 
the  troop  meeting,  from  which,  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say,  not  a  scout  was  absent. 

"You  've  heard  about  it,  I  see,"  the  scout- 
master remarked  as  he  surveyed  the  line  of 
eager,   bright-eyed    boys   before   him.      "Well,    I 


don't  know  thai  we  can  employ  our  time  better 
to-niglil  tlian  in  going  over  the  camp  proposition 
thoroughly  and  finding  out  what  you  fellows 
think  of  the  situation." 

"Is   it   going   to   be   at — at   that    place   on   the 
ocean,  sir?"  put  in  one  of  the  boys. 
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"Yes ;  we  've  practically  decided  to  accept  Mr. 
Thornton's  offer.  The  distance  was  the  only 
drawback ;  it  's  almost  a  hundred  miles  from 
here,  but  I  think  we  can  get  around  that.  Every- 
thing else  is  ideal.  The  land  is  a  wooded  point 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  acres.  One  side  faces 
the  ocean,  the  other  a  wide,  sheltered  bay  that 
runs  inland  several  miles,  joining  finally  with  a 
small  river.  The  whole  point  is  rather  high 
ground,    witli    stretches    of    sand-dunes    on    the 
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ocean  side,  and  wooded  with  scrub-oak  and 
stunted  pines.  Back  of  that,  the  land  is  mostly 
covered  with  second-growth  timber,  and  rises 
gradually  to  an  elevation  called  Lost  Mine 
Hill—"  ' 

"What  "s  that,  sir?"  interrupted  Court  Parker, 
eagerly. 

The  scoutmaster  smiled.  "At  the  time  of  the 
revolution  there  was  said  to  be  a  copper-minC 
located  thereabouts,  the  entrance  to  which  has 
since  been  lost  track  of.  At  least,  that  's  what 
one  of  the  old  residents  told  us." 

More  than  one  boy's  eyes  sparkled.  There  was 
a  fascination  in  the  mere  name. 

"Whether  it  's  true  or  not,  I  have  no  idea," 
continued  Mr.  Curtis.  "To  return  to  the  camp. 
This  would  be  located  on  the  bay  side  of  the 
point,  facing  the  village,  which  is  over  a  mile 
distant  and  practically  the  only  settlement 
around.  The  beach  shelves  gradually  here,  mak- 
ing an  ideal  place  for  swimming,  and  there  are 
three  or  four  small  islands  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore.  The  fishing  in  the  bay  is  fine, 
and  there  are  lots  of  crabs  and  eels  in  the  coves 
and  inlets  farther  up.  We  should  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  clearing  out,  of  course,  for  the  under- 
growth is  pretty  thick,  but  that  would  be  more 
fun  than  otherwise." 

A  long,  concerted  sigh  went  up  from  the  listen- 
ing scouts.  Ocean  and  islands  and  a  lost  copper- 
mine  seemed  too  entrancing  a  coml)ination  to  be 
possible.  Several  boys  began  to  ask  questions  at 
once,  but  .stopped  at  a  gesture  from  Mr.  Curtis. 

"One  at  a  time,  fellows,"  he  reminded  them. 
"The  only  practicable  way  of  getting  there.  Bob. 
is  to  hire  an  auto-truck  and  motor  down  to  Clam 
Cove,  crossing  over  in  a  motor-boat.  We  have  n't 
enough  tents  or  equipment  to  accommodate  all 
the  fellows  at  once,  so  we  "ve  decided  to  divide 
in  two  or  three  relays  of  say  thirty-five  boys  to 
a  group,  each  crowd  to  stay  two  weeks.  The 
truck  could  make  the  trip  in  seven  or  eight  hours, 
and  by  starting  early  could  take  one  bunch  down 
and  bring  another  back  the  same  day,  thus  con- 
siderably lessening  tlie  expense." 

"How  much  do  you  think  that  will  be,  sir  ?" 
asked  Dale  Tompkins,  quickly,  an  anxious  wrinkle 
in  his  forehead. 

"About  five  dollars  a  week  for  board  and  a 
dollar  extra   for  transportation." 

The  troubled  expression  deepened  in  Dale's 
face,  and  he  scarcely  heard  the  various  other 
questions  and  answers  that  followed.  Six  dol- 
lars a  week — twelve  in  all !  There  would  be 
other  necessities,  too,  in  the  way  of  clothes  fit 
for  camp.  He  had  no  shorts,  for  instance,  or 
decent   sneakers.      Fifteen   dollars   would   barely 


cover  the  outlay ;  and  though  he  had  worked 
hard  for  two  months  at  least,  he  had  little  more 
than  half  of  the  amount  saved.  Where  was  the 
rest  to  come   from? 

When  Mr.  Curtis,  with  pencil  and  paper  in 
hand,  started  at  the  head  of  the  line  to  note  down 
what  boys  were  going,  Tompkins  roused  himself 
and  listened  with  a  touch  of  envy  to  the  ready 
answers:  "Yes,  sir!"  "You  can  count  me  in 
every  time,  sir!"  "Can't  a  fellow  stay  longer 
than  two  weeks?"  or,  from  Larry  Wilks,  "No, 
sir ;  I  "m  going  up  to  Maine  as  soon  as  school  is 
over."  Not  one  of  them  seemed  troubled  by 
the  problem  which  worried  him. 

"How  about  you,  Dale?"  asked  the  scout- 
master, after  jotting  down  Vedder's  prompt  ac- 
quiescence. 

"I — don't  know,  sir." 

"What  's  the  trouble?  Want  to  talk  it  over 
at  home?"  said  the  scoutmaster,  dropping  his 
voice. 

"N-o,  sir.  They  '11  let  me  go  all  right," 
answered  Dale,  adding,  in  a  still  lower  tone,  "only 
I — I  'm  not  sure  about  the — money." 

yir.  Curtis  nodded  understandingly.  "I  see. 
Well,  there  will  be  at  least  two  weeks  before  even 
the  first  crowd  goes.  We  '11  have  to  get  together 
and  think  up  ways  and  means." 

He  passed  on,  leaving  Dale  not  very  greatly 
encouraged.  It  would  be  like  Mr.  Curtis  to  in- 
vent some  work  about  his  place  whereby  the 
scout  might  earn  the  required  amount,  but  Dale 
was  determined  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  take 
advantage  of  the   scoutmaster   in  that  way. 

"He  "s  done  enough  for  me  already,"  the  boy 
said  to  himself  with  a  stubborn  squaring  of  the 
jaws.  "If  I  can't  raise  the  funds  some  other 
way,  I  '11  just  have  to  go  without  camp." 

That  night  he  lay  long  awake  trying  to  think 
of  some  possible  method,  but  his  efforts  were 
not  very  successful.  He  still  had  his  paper-route, 
but  the  money  from  that  went  mostly  into  the 
family  treasury.  He  might,  and  probably  would, 
get  some  odd  jobs  during  the  next  two  weeks, 
but  there  was  only  grass  cutting,  now,  or  weed- 
ing: erardens,  and  neither  of  these  chores  was 
particularly  well  paid  in  Hillsgrove. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  was  distinctly  dis- 
couraging, and  for  the  next  few  days  Dale  had 
a  struggle  to  maintain  his  usual  cheerfulness. 
For  months  he  had  looked  forward  to  camp  as 
the  supreme  culmination  of  a  more  than  usually 
happy  year. 

"It  does  n't  seem  as  if  I  could  give  it  up!"  he 
muttered  rebelliously  at  the  end  of  a  day  which 
had  brought  him  just  twenty  cents  for  a  labori- 
ous weeding  joi).     "Oh,  gee!    If  I  'd  only  started 
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to  save  for  it  sooner,  I — "  He  broke  oft  and  bit 
his  lips.  Presently  a  crooked  smile  struggled 
defiantly  through  the  gloom.  "Oh,  thunder!"  he 
exclaimed  whimsically.  "Quit  your  grouching, 
Dale  Tompkins.  If  you  're  going  to  let  a  little 
matter  like  earning  ten  dollars  stand  between  you 
and  a  corking  good  time,  you  're  no  kind  of  a 
scout  at  all." 

Chapter  XIX 

THE    .\CC1DENT 

It  was  on  Thursday  morning  that  Mr.  Curtis 
sent  for  Dale,  and  in  spite  of  his  suspicions  the 
boy  brightened  a  little  as  he  entered  the  scout- 
master's study  and  noticed  the  smile  on  the 
latter's   face. 

"Well,  Dale,"  began  Mr.  Curtis,  cheerily,  "I  've 
l)een  puzzling  my  brains  over  that  problem  of 
yours  ever  since  Monday  night,  and  yesterday 
the  answer  was  fairly  thrust  on  me." 

The  boy  pricked  up  his  ears  doubtfully.  "What 
is  it.  sir?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"Bird-houses.  You  're  our  prize  carpenter, 
and  I  know  you  made  a  number  of  them  in  the 
spring.     Now — " 

"Bird-houses!"  interrupted  the  boy,  incredu- 
lously. "Bird-houses  at  the  end  of  June !  Why, 
who — I    '11   bet   you    're   making — " 

He  broke  off  al)ruptly,  biting  his  lips,  Mr. 
Curtis  did  not  seem  offended.  In  fact,  lie  merely 
chuckled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"No,  it  "s  not  that,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  "ve 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  1  had  an  inquiry 
this  morning  from  some  one  wlio — a — probably 
knows  it  's  a  scout  specialty  for  a  quotation  on  a 
number  of  rather  elaborate  houses  that  are 
wanted  at  once.     There  's  the  list." 

Dazedly  Dale  took  the  pajjcr  and  stared  at  it. 
It  was  a  type-written  list  describing,  with  some 
detail,  the  eight  bird-houses  desired.  Two  of 
them,  for  martin  colonies,  called  for  something 
large  and  rather  elaborate.  All  were  distinctly 
of  a  more  expensive  class  than  was  usually  in 
demand.  Even  without  figuring,  he  could  see 
that  his  time  alone,  were  it  possible  to  finish  the 
work  inside  of  two  weeks,  would  be  worth  over 
ten  dollars.  In  spite  of  his  doubts  his  eyes 
brightened  as  he  looked  up  at  the  scoutmaster. 

"It  's  a  corking  order!"  he  exclaimed.  "It 
would  put  me  all  to  the  good.  But  I  can't  under- 
stand why  anybody  would  want  bird-houses  after 
the  birds  have  all  nested  for  the  season.  Who 
are  they  for,  sir?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  you."  returned  Mr.  Curtis. 
"Now  don't  go  off  at  half-cock,"  he  added 
quickly,  as  Dale's  lips  parted  impulsively.    "I  've 


told  you  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  way. 
The  inquiry  this  morning  was  as  much  of  a  sur- 
prise to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  but  just  because  the 
per.son  does  n't  wish  to  be  known  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  balk  at  the  offer.  There  may 
be  any  number  of  reasons.  At  least  there  's  no 
touch  of  charity  about  it.  You  '11  be  giving  full 
value  received,  won't  you?  And  you  certainly 
build  better  houses  than  any  other  boy  in  the 
troop." 

Eor  a  second  Dale  hesitated,  torn  between  a 
last  lingering  doul)t  and  a  natural  eagerness  to 
snatch  at  this  wonderful  opportunity.  "You  mean 
you — advise  me  to  accept?"  he  asked  slowly. 

"I  do.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  n't 
treat  it  as  a  regular  business  proposition  and 
make  out  your  estimate  at  once." 

Dale  hesitated  no  longer.  The  whole  thing 
still  seemed  odd,  but  after  all,  as  I\Ir.  Curtis  had 
said,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  He  was 
still  further  reassured  when  he  went  over  the 
specifications  again,  seated  at  a  corner  of  the 
scoutmaster's  writing-table.  The  very  detail 
with  which  these  had  been  made  out  pointed  to 
a  distinct  and  definite  want,  not  to  a  charity 
meant  to  give  work  to  an  unknown  scout. 

l-'or  two  hours  the  boy  sat  making  rough  plans, 
measuring,  figuring,  and  calculating  with  the  ut- 
most care.  He  conscientiously  put  his  estimate 
as  low  as  he  possibly  could,  and  when  word  came 
next  day  to  go  ahead  he  plunged  into  the  work 
blithely,  determined  to  give  the  unknown  good 
value   for  his  money. 

Fortunately,  school  was  over  and  Dale  could 
give  practically  all  his  time  to  the  undertaking. 
He  took  a  chance  and  registered  for  the  first  two 
weeks  at  camp,  but  it  was  a  close  call,  and  the 
houses  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Curtis  only  the 
very  morning  before  the  party  was  scheduled  to 
start.  That  afternoon  he  had  the  money,  and 
there  was  no  happier  boy  in  Hillsgrove  as  he 
hastily  sought  the  scout  store  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  made  his  necessary  purchases. 

It  was  at  the  same  place  that  the  crowd  gath- 
ered with  bag  and  baggage  next  morning  at  six 
o'clock.  Early  as  it  was,  the  majority  were  on 
hand  before  the  appointed  hour,  so  there  was  no 
delay  in  getting  off.  Seats  had  been  built  along 
each  side  of  the  big  motor-truck,  and  the  moment 
suitcases  and  duffle-bags  were  stowed  away  be- 
neath them,  there  was  a  scramble  to  get  aboard. 

Tompkins  found  himself  presently  squeezed  in 
near  the  rear,  next  to  Court  Parker,  with  San- 
son, Bob  Gibson,  and  Paul  Trexler  near  by. 
Most  of  the  older  fellows  were  farther  front,  and 
Mr.  Curtis  sat  next  to  the  driver.  It  was  a  per- 
fect day,  clear,  sparkling,  cloudless,  and  as  the 
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truck  rumbled  out  of  Hillsgrove  and  started 
southward  along  the  fine  state  road  the  boys  were 
in  high  spirits.  Soon  some  one  started  up  a  song, 
and  from  one  familiar  air  they  passed  to  another, 
letting  ofT  a  good  deal  of  steam  in  that  fashion. 
A  lot  more  was  got  rid  of  by  practising  troop 
yells,  and  when  the  truck  began  to  pass  between 


moved  back  to  the  middle  of  the  truck  to  tell  the 
crowd,  that  included  many  boys  from  other 
troops,  all  he  knew  about  it.  When  he  had  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  situation  and  its  advantages 
and  explained  the  arrangement  of  the  camp 
which  three  other  scoutmasters  and  a  number  of 
the  other  boys  had  gone  down  ahead  to  lay  out, 

he  paused  for  a  moment  or 
two. 

"There  's  just  one  thing, 
fellows,"  he  went  on  pres- 
ently, "that  we  've  got  to  be 
mighty  careful  about.  The 
land  is  owned  by  John 
Thornton,  the  banker,  whose 
wonderful  country-place, 

twenty  miles  this  side  of 
Clam  Cove,  you  may  have 
heard  about.  It  seems  that 
he  's  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  boys  trespass- 
ing, starting  fires  in  the 
woods,  injuring  shrubbery 
and  rare  trees,  and  even 
trapping  game.  It  's  pos- 
sible, of  course,  though  I 
should  hate  to  believe  it.  that 


"THE    CAR    CRASHED    INTO    THE    WEATHER-WORN    RAILING    OF    THE    BRIDGE. 

fields  of  waving  yellow  grain,  they  found  amuse- 
ment in  seeing  how  many  of  the  laboring  farmers 
would  answer  their  shouts  and  hand-wavings. 

But  it  was  n't  possible,  of  course,  to  keep  u]i 
this  sort  of  thing  for  the  entire  journey,  and 
after  a  couple  of  hours  they  settled  down  to  a 
quieter  key.  Naturally,  the  most  interesting  sub- 
ject of  discussion  was  the  camp,  and  presently,  in 
response  to  a  number   of   requests,   Mr.   Curtis 


some  of  this  damage  has 
l)een  done  by  scouts,  as  he 
seems  to  think.  At  all  events, 
he  is  very  much  opposed  to 
the  movement,  which  he 
contends  merely  gives  boys 
a  certain  freedom  and  au- 
thority to  roam  the  woods, 
— l)uilding  fires,  cutting  trees, 
and  having  a  thoughtless 
good  time  generally, — with- 
out teaching  them  anything 
of  real  value." 

"Humph!"  sniffed  Sher- 
man Ward,  indignantly. 
"Then  why  has  he  oft'ered 
us  this  camping-site?" 

"He   has   n't  oft'ered   it  to 

US  as  scouts.     He  's  loaned  it 

to  Captain  Chalmers,  who  is 

a   very  close   friend,   and  he 

as   much   as   says   that   our   behavior   there   will 

merely  prove  his  point  about  the  uselessness  of 

scouting.     Of  course,  he  's  dead  wrong,  but  he  's 

a  mighty  hard  man  to  convince,  and  we  '11  have 

to  toe  the  mark  all  the  time.     I  don't  mean  it  's 

going  to  interfere   with  our   having  all  the    fun 

that  's  going,  but  we  '11  have  to  take  a  little  more 

pains  than  usual  to  have  a  model  camp.     There 

must  n't  be  any  careless  throwing  about  of  rub-- 
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bish.  In  getting  fire-wood  we  '11  have  to  put  into 
practice  all  we  've  learned  about  the  right  sort  of 
forestry.  When  away  from  camp  on  hikes  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  we  must  always  conduct 
ourselves  as  good  scouts  and  remember  that  it  's 
not  only  our  own  reputation  we  "re  upholding,  but 
that  of  the  whole  order." 

When  he  had  gone  back  to  liis  place  in  front 
there  were  a  few  indignant  comments  on  Mr. 
Thornton  and  his  point  of  view,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  boys  took  it  sensibly,  with  many  a  de- 
termined tightening  of  the  lips. 

"I  guess  he  won't  get  anything  on  us."  com- 
mented Ted  Macllvaine,  decidedly.  "It  '11  be 
rather  fun,  fellows,  making  him  back  down." 

There  was  an  emphatic  chorus  of  agreement, 
but  little  further  discussion,  for  the  question  of 
lunch  was  beginning  to  be  pressing.  Though 
barely  eleven,  boxes  and  haversacks  were  pro- 
duced and  the  next  half-hour  enlivened  with  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  of  occupations.  Toward 
noon  they  stopped  at  a  small  town  for  "gas." 
When  the  car  started  on  again,  there  was  a 
pleasant  sense  of  excitement  in  the  realization 
that  another  couple  of  hours  ought  to  bring  them 
to  Clam  Cove. 

The  country  had  clianged  greatly  from  that 
around  Hillsgrove.  It  looked  wilder,  more  un- 
settled. Instead  of  fields  of  ripening  grain, 
orchards,  or  acres  of  truck-gardens,  the  road  was 
bordered  by  long  stretches  of  woods  and  tangled 


undergrowth.  The  farm-houses  were  farther 
apart  and  less  pretentious.  There  was  even  a 
faint  tang  of  salt  in  the  air.  At  length,  from 
the  summit  of  an  elevation,  Mr.  Curtis  pointed 
out  a  distant  hill  showing  hazily  blue  on  the 
horizon. 

'"That  *s  Lost  Mine  Hill,  fellows!"  he  said. 
'From  there,  it  's  not  more  than  three  miles  to 
our  stopping-place." 

Eagerly  they  stared  and  speculated  as  the 
truck  clattered  down  the  incline,  its  horn  sound- 
ing raucously.  At  the  bottom  there  was  a 
straight  level  stretch  of  a  thousand  feet  or  so. 
with  a  bridge  midway  along  it.  It  was  sandy 
here  in  the  hollow,  and  the  truck  had  made  little 
more  than  half  the  distance  to  the  bridge  when 
all  at  once,  with  a  weird  wailing  of  the  siren,  a 
great  gray  car  shot  into  sight  around  a  curve 
beyond. 

It  was  going  very  fast.  Dale  and  Court,  hang- 
ing 'over  the  side  of  the  truck  together,  had 
barely  time  to  note  the  trim  chauffeur  behind 
the  wheel  and  a  man  and  woman  in  the  luxurious 
tonneau  when  the  explosion  of  a  blow-out,  sharp 
as  a  pistol-shot,  smote  on  their  startled  senses. 
The  car  leaped,  quivered,  skidded  in  the  loose 
sand,  crashed  into  the  weather-worn  railing  of 
the  bridge,  hung  suspended  for  an  instant  above 
the  stream,  and  then  toppled  over  and  out  of  sight. 
There  was  a  tremendous  splash,  a  great  spurt  of 
flying  water,  and  then — silence  ! 


(To  he  coittiiiurd.) 


LITTLE  MR.   BUTTON-NOSE 


BY  HKSPER  LE   GALLIENNE 


Now  tell  me,  who  do  you  suppose 

Is  little  Mr.  Button-nose? 

His  eyes  are  of  a  dark,  dark  brown, 

His  coat  is  of  a  silver  gray. 

You  see  him  walking  through  the  town, 

Oh,  very  nearly  every  day. 


Is  he  a  "dog"?  — I  '11  tell  you  now. 
The  only  word  he  knows  is  "Bow !" 
A  Yorkshire  terrier  is  his  race. 
He  lives  with  us  in  princely  style ; 
He  's  got  the  dearest  little  face. 
And  quite  a  "doggy"  little  smile. 


His  footgear  's  brown,  his  shirt-front  white; 

Is  he  a  "dog"  ?     Oh  rather  !     Quite  ! 

He  's  not  so  very  tall,  you  know; 

His  body  's  small  and  rather  frail. 

He  wears  a  little  satin  bow, 

And  wags  a  stumpy  little  tail. 


He  's  quite  as  good  as  we  could  wish, 
Unless  he  finds  his  dinner  's  fish ; 
And  then  he  '11  turn  his  head  away 
To  growl,  "Look  here  !  do  you  suppose 
I  '11  eat  this  stuff?"     And  all  we  say 
Is,  "Winkie  darling  I     Button-nose!" 


THE  FISHERMAN 

BY  ANNIK  WILLIS  McCULLOUGH 


Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  that  school  is  done ! 

A  fellow  wants  some  time  to  play, 
So  now  I  '11  have  the  best  of  fun 

In  just  my  own  especial  way. 


For  here  beside  the  quiet  brook 

Is  quite  the  sport  a  boy  could  wish — 

A  wriggling  worm,  a  line,  a  hook. 

Then  — fish,  and  fish,  and  fish,  and  fish 
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Chapter  XII 


MISS    BENEniCT    SPEAKS 


It  was  Miss  Minerva  who  decided  tliat  Miss 
Benedict  must  be  told  about  the  coincidence  of 
the   two   bracelets. 

"Certainly,  she  ought  to  know  !"'  she  declared 
positively.  "There  must  be  some  reason  why  that 
child  has  been  sent  to  her,  and  she  ought  to  be 
told  all  the  facts  concerning  her.  Who  knows 
but  what  she  may  have  some  explanation  of  this 
bracelet  mystery !  You  tell  her  the  very  next 
time  you  go  in.  And  don't  forget  to  take  a  jar 
of  that  quince  marmalade,  besides."  Aunt 
Minerva  had  determined  on  keeping  Cecily  well 
supplied  with  toothsome  dainties,  which  com- 
modities, she  keenly  suspected,  were  scarce  in  tlie 
big  house.  In  fact,  the  girls  had  told  her  that 
the  marketing  for  that  establishment,  so  far 
as  they  had  seen,  seemed  to  consist  mainly  of  milk 
and  eggs,  rice  and  prunes ! 

So  a  day  or  two  after,  when  they  visited  Cecily 
again,  they  planned  to  have  an  interview  with 
her  guardian.  Marcia  was  shy  about  broaching 
the  subject,  so  the  task  was  left  to  Janet,  who, 
being  anxious  to  settle  the  matter  immediately, 
began   it   as   soon   as  the   gate   was   opened. 

''Miss  Benedict,"  she  said,  "there  is  something 
quite  strange  about  Cecily  that  we  should  like 
to  tell  you.  Could  you  spare  a  few  moments  to 
hear  about  it?" 

"Why — er — of  course  !"  replied  the  little  black- 
veiled  lady,  in  a  rather  startled  voice.  "Will  you 
— er — that  is,  I  will  come  to  her  room  in  a  little 
while — if  you  will  kindly  close  the  shutters — 
first!"  And  she  directed  them  to  proceed  up- 
stairs, without  this  time  accompanying  them. 

Cecily  was  overjoyed  at  their  appearance.  She 
was  sitting  by  the  window,  fully  dressed,  the 
sunshine  streaming  in  on  her.  transforming  her 
curls  into  a  radiant  halo.  A  definite  change  had 
come  over  her  during  the  last  few  days,  caused, 
no  doubt,  by  the  enjoyment  of  light  and  sunshine 
and  companionship.  She  was  losing  some  of  her 
former  wan,  wistful,  frightened  aspect,  and  as- 
suming more  of  the  confiding,  sunny  character- 
istics that  were  natural  to  her.  At  the  moment 
the  girls  entered  she  was  reading  a  magazine 
brought  by  them  on  their  previous  visit. 

After  the  first  greetings  and  chat  they  reported 
their   conversation   with    Miss    Benedict. 


"She  's  coming  up  soon,"  ended  Marcia,  "and 
we  must  get  the  shutters  closed.  But  what  on 
earth  forf  Why  can't  she  be  like  ordinary  peo- 
ple and  enjoy  the  air  and  sunshine  like  the  rest 
of  us?     Do  yon  know,  Cecily?" 

"No,  I  can't  imagine.  It  has  all  seemed  very 
strange  to  me  ever  since  I  came.  But  you  know 
how  odd  Miss  Benedict  is.  I  can't  abide  asking 
her  any  questions,  and  she  never  explains  any- 
thing. The  whole  house  is  darkened  like  this 
all  the  time ;  and  since  she  let  me  open  my  shut- 
ters, she  's  never  once  been  in  this  room  in  the 
daytime.  She  never  goes  out  without  that  heavy 
veil,  not  even  into  the  garden.  I  don't  under- 
stand  it!" 

"Do  you  know,"  suggested  Marcia,  half  under 
her  breath,  "one  would  almost  think  she  had  done 
something  wrong,  and  was  ashamed  of  showing 
her  face  in  the  daylight.  I  've  heard  of  sucli 
things.  And  that  would  explain  some  other  queer 
things  about  this  place,  too,  like — " 

"Hush!"  warned  Janet.     "I  hear  her  coming." 

In  another  moment  Miss  Benedict  had  opened 
the  door.  And  in  the  very  dim  light  (Marcia  had 
been  closing  the  shutters  as  they  talked)  they 
saw  an  unusual  sight.  Miss  Benedict  had  come 
to  them  without   her  bonnet  and  veil ! 

The  change  in  her  appearance  was  surprising. 
Her  wonderful  white  hair  was  piled  on  top  of 
her  head  in  a  heavy  coronet  braid.  Her  com- 
plexion was  singularly  soft  and  youthful,  and  her 
lovely  gray  eyes,  even  in  the  dim  light,  easily 
seemed  her  most  attractive  feature.  It  was  a 
curious  contrast  made  by  the  removal  of  the 
ugly  bonnet  and  veil.  In  them  she  appeared  a 
little,  insignificant,  unattractive  personality.  With- 
out them,  though  short  and  slight  of  figure,  she 
possessed   a   look   and   manner   almost   regal. 

She  did  not  refer  to  the  omission  of  her  usual 
headgear,  but  took  a  seat  and  quietly  asked  them 
what   they   had  to  tell   her. 

Janet  undertook  to  explain,  and  began  by  tell- 
ing how  Cecily  had  sent  the  little  gift  to  them, 
via  the  string,  and  ended  by  explaining  about 
Aunt  Minerva's  duplicate.  Miss  Benedict  listened 
to  it  all  without  comment.  When  Janet  had 
finished  and  held  out  the  two  bracelets  for  her  to 
examine,  she  merely  took  them  and  laid  them  in 
her  lap,  scarcely  glancing  at  them.  They  waited, 
breathless,    for    her    response. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  know  nothing  about  these 
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bracelets.  It  is,  of  course,  very  singular — a 
surprising  coincidence  that  your  aunt  should  have 
one  of  tlieni.  But  1  know  nothing  about  them, 
any  more  tlian  I  know  about  Cecily  herself." 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  referred  to  the 
matter  before  Cecily,  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  not  easy  for  her  to  do  so. 

"I  might  as  well  speak  plainly  to  you  all  about 
this,  since  the  matter  has  come  up.  I  did  not 
know  little  Cecily;  I  had  never  heard  of  her, 
nor  anything  about  her  before  she  came  here.  I 
cannot  imagine  why  she  was  sent.  I  have  no 
relatives  whose  child  she  could  have  been,  nor 
any  friend  who  could  have  given  her  into  my 
care." 

■"Then  why,"  interrupted  Janet,  "if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  asking,  Miss  Benedict, — why  did 
you  take  her  in  the  day  she  came  ?" 

Miss  Benedict's  manner  instantly  became  a 
trifle  confused  and  embarrassed.  "It  is — er — a 
little -difficult  to  explain,  I  confess,"  she  stam- 
mered. "The  truth  is — I — er — it  is  commonly 
reported  that  we — that  is — I  have  some  means.  I 
have  frequently,  in  the  past  years,  received  very 
strange  letters  from  people  utterly  unknown  to 
me, — begging  letters,  letters  proposing  to  invest 
my  money  for  me, — oh  !  I  cannot  begin  to  tell 
you  all  the  strange  things  these  letters  propose. 
I  understand  it  is  a  not  unusual  experience — with 
well-to-do  people.  I  have  even  received  letters 
proposing  that  I  adopt  the  writer's  children  and 
eventually  settle  my  money  on  them  !" 

Here  Janet  and  Marcia  could  not  repress  a 
giggle,  and  Miss  Benedict  smiled  slightly  in 
sympathy. 

"It  docs  sound  absurd,"  she  admitted;  "but  it 
is  quite  true,  and  has  often  been  most  annoying. 
So,  when  the  letter  arrived  announcing  Cecily's 
coming,  for  which  there  was  given  no  particular 
explanation,  I  thought  it  simply  another  case  of 
a  similar  kind.  And  I  resolved  to  dismiss  both 
the  child  and  her  attendant  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared. 

"But  when  the  day  came,  strangely  enough,  I 
changed  my  mind.  It  was  Cecily  herself  who 
led  me  to  do  so.  I  felt  as  soon  as  I  looked  at 
her  that,  whoever  had  sent  her  here  and  for 
whatever  purpose,  the  child  herself  was  innocent 
of  any  fraud  or  imposture.  She  believed  that 
T  would  receive  her,  that  T  kiiczv  it  was  all  right. 
There  was  something  trusting  about  her  eyes,  her 
look,  her  whole  manner.  I  cannot  explain  it. 
And  that  was  not  all — there  was  another  reason. 

"I  suddenly  realized  how  very  lonely  I  was, 
how  desirable  it  would  be  to  have  with  me  a 
young  companion — like  Cecily.  I  know  that  the 
life   I  lead  is — is  different — and  peculiar.     It   is 


owing  to  unusual  circumstances  that  I  cannot 
explain  to  you.  But  I  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  this  life  that  of  late  years  I  scarcely  realized 
it  was  so — different.  But  when  1  saw  Cecily — 
I   felt  suddenly — its  loneliness." 

With  the  laying  aside  of  her  veil  Miss  Benedict 
seemed  also  to  have  laid  aside  some  of  the  ret- 
icence in  which  she  had  shrouded  herself.  And 
her  three  hearers,  listening  spellbound  realized 
how  utterly  charming  she  could  be — if  she  al- 
lozved  herself  to  be  so. 

"A  great  desire  seized  me,"  she  went  on,  "to 
take  her  in  and  keep  her  with  me  a  while.  If, 
later,  some  one  came  to  claim  her,  well  and  good. 
I  would  let  her  go.  Or  if  no  one  came  and  I 
found  I  had  been  mistaken, — that  she  was  not 
companionable, — I  could  make  some  other  pro- 
vision for  her.  Meantime,  I  would  yield  to  this 
new  desire  and  enjoy  her  presence — here.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  lady  in  whose  company  she 
had  traveled  was  not  in  position  to  keep  Cecily 
longer  with  her,  and  the  child  would  be  left  with- 
out protection.  So  I  took  her  in.  And  so  I 
have  kept  her  ever  since,  because  I  am  daily  be- 
coming more — attached  to  her." 

It  was  a  great  admission  for  this  reticent  little 
lady,  and  they  all  realized  it.  So  deeply  were 
they  impressed  that  none  of  them  could  make  any 
response.     Presently  Miss  Benedict  continued: 

"After  Cecily  had  told  me  her  story  I  de- 
termined to  write  to  the  village  of  Cranby,  Eng- 
land, and  find  out  what  I  could  about  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Marlowe.  I  knew  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
address  the  inquiries,  but  sent  them  on  chance  to 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  church.  In  due  time  I 
received  a  reply.  It  stated  that  Mrs.  Marlowe 
was  not  a  native  of  that  town,  but  came  there  to 
live  about  twelve  years  ago,  with  her  three-year- 
old  daughter.  Nothing  was  known  about  her 
personal  affairs  except  that  her  husband  and  all 
her  people  were  dead,  and  that  she  had  come 
there  from  a  distant  part  of  England  because  the 
climate  of  her  former  home  did  not  agree  with 
her  little  daughter.  She  never  talked  much  about 
herself,  and  lived  in  a  very  retired,  quiet  way. 
She  left  no  property  or  effects  of  any  value. 
Why  she  should  have  sent  her  child  to  me  was 
as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  About  Cecily's 
father  the  vicar  knew  nothing.  That  is  all  the 
information   I    have." 

Miss  Benedict  stopped  abruptly.  Cecily  opened 
her  lips  to  say  something,  then  closed  them  again 
without  having  spoken.  Marcia  fidgeted  uneasily 
in  her  chair.  Miss  Benedict  looked  down  at  her 
lap.  An  embarrassed  silence  seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  them  all.  Only  Janet,  knitting  her  brows 
over  the  puzzle,   was  unaware  of   it. 
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'"But,  Miss  Benedict,"  she  began,  "we  all 
think  that  these  bracelets  may  have  something  to 
do  with  Cecily's  affairs — might  explain  a  good 
deal  of  the  mystery,  if  we  could  only  puzzle  them 
out.  Have  you  noticed  what  strange  signs  there 
are  on  them?  We  think  they  must  be  some- 
thing in  Chinese.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  more 
light  and  then  you  can  see  them  better."  And 
Janet,  deeply  immersed  in  the  subject  and  still 
unconscious  of  her  blunder,  was  about  to  go  and 
open  a  shutter,  when  Miss  Benedict  quickly 
raised  her  hand. 

"Please — er — please  do  not !"  she  exclaimed 
hurriedly. 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon — I  forgot!"  cried 
Janet,  in  confusion,  and  the  silence  at  once  be- 
came more  embarrassed  than  ever.  So  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  Miss  Benedict  evidently  felt  impelled 
to  explain  her  conduct.  And  she  made  the  first 
revelation  concerning  her  singular  mode  of  life. 

"I  am — er — my  eyes  are  not  able  to  stand  it. 
For  years  I  have  suffered  with  some  obscure 
trouble  in  them.  I  can  sec,  but  I  cannot  stand 
any  bright  light.  Xt  hurts  them  beyond  endur- 
ance. At  home  I  must  have  the  rooms  darkened 
in  this  way.  And  when  I  go  out,  even  my  heavy 
veil  is  not  sufficient.  Behind  it  I  must  also  wear 
smoked  spectacles." 

She  said  no  more,  but  she  did  not  need  to.  A 
little  inarticulate  murmur  of  sympathy  rose  from 
her  listeners.  And  in  the  twilight  of  the  room 
Marcia  glanced  quickly  and  guiltily  into  Janet's 
contrite  face. 

Chapter  XHI 

via  wireless 

It  was  a  week  after  the  events  of  the  last 
chapter.  The  girls  had  gone  regularly  every  day 
to  visit  Cecily.  It  was  Marcia  who  had  finally 
mustered  up  courage  to  ask  Miss  Benedict  if 
Cecily  could  not  go  into  the  garden  and  enjoy 
there  some  outdoor  air  and  sunshine.  Miss 
Benedict  had  hesitated  at  first,  but  at  last  she 
conceded  that  Cecily  and  the  girls  might  sit  in 
the  garden  if  they  would  go  out  of  the  house  by 
a  small  side  door  and  remain  on  that  side  of  the 
building. 

They  found  that  this  door  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house  from  Cecily's  room ;  conse- 
quently, they  had  never  seen  it.  And  they  soon 
discovered  one  reason,  at  least,  why  Miss 
Benedict  wished  them  to  remain  exclusively  on 
that  side.  It  was  screened  both  back  and  front 
by  thick  bushes  and  trees.  And  at  the  side,  above 
the  garden  wall,  rose  the  high  blank  side  of  a  build- 
ing, unrelieved  by  a  single  window.  Here  they 
were  as  absolutely  screened  from  public  view  as 


if  they  were  within  the  house.  Here  also  was  an 
old  rustic  bench  and  table,  and  they  spent  several 
happy  mornings  in  the  secluded  spot,  sewing, 
reading,  and  chatting. 

Cecily  seemed  fairly  to  open  out  before  their 
eyes,  like  a  flower-bud  expanding  in  warm, 
sunny  atmosphere.  Only  at  times  now  did  she 
show  any  trace  of  the  frightened  repression  of 
their  earlier  acquaintance.  They  seldom  talked 
about  the  mystery  surrounding  her,  because  they 
had  discovered  that  any  allusion  to  it  only  made 
her  uneasy,  unhappy,  and  rather  silent,  More- 
over, further  discussion  of  it  was  rather  useless, 
as  they  seemed  to  have  reached  a  point  in  its 
solution    beyond    which    progress    was    hopeless. 

So  they  talked  gaily  about  themselves  and  their 
own  affairs,  and  sometimes  of  their  former  home 
in  Northam,  the  pleasant  New  England  village. 
Occasionally  Cecily  would  reciprocate  by  allow- 
ing them  glimpses  of  her  life  in  the  obscure  little 
English  town  from  which  she  had  come.  Only 
rarely  did  she  allude  to  the  circumstances  of  her 
present  home,  and  though  the  girls  secretly  ached 
to  know  more  »bout  it,  they  were  too  tactful  to 
ask  any  questions. 

One  query,  whose  answer  they  could  not  guess, 
was  this :  who  was  the  other  mysterious  old  lady, 
kept  so  closely  a  prisoner  in  her  room  by  Miss 
Benedict?  And  why  was  she  so  kept?  Marcia 
and  Janet  were  never  tired  of  discussing  this 
question  between  themselves.  That  it  was  a 
relative,  they  could  not  doubt.  And  they  re- 
called one  or  two  remarks  Miss  Benedict  had 
dropped,  particularly  when  she  had  said,  "We — 
that  is — I  have  some  means." 

The  "we"  must  certainly  have  referred  to  her- 
self and  the  other  one.  But  could  that  "other 
one"  be  mother,  sister,  aunt,  or  cousin  ?  And 
why  was  there  so  much  secrecy  about  her  ? 
Cecily  had  only  said  that  Miss  Benedict  referred 
to  her  as  "the  lady  in  there  who  is  not  very 
well."  But  why  conceal  so  carefully  just  an 
ordinary  invalid? 

"You  never  can  tell,  though,"  remarked  Janet, 
decisively,  one  night  when  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  Aunt  Minerva.  '"Were 
you  ever  more  stunned,  Marcia,  than  "at  the 
reason  she  gave  for  having  all  the  shutters 
closed  ?  I  think  it  was  the  most  pitiful  thing  I 
ever  heard.  I  could  just  have  sat  and  cried  about 
it.  And  it  was  so  different  from  all  the  awful 
things  we  'd  imagined.  Perhaps  there  is  just  as 
good  a  reason  for  this  other  mystery." 

"But  what  puzzles  me,"  broke  in  Aunt  Minerva, 
impatiently,  "is  why  that  woman,  if  she  's  so 
wealthy,  does  n't  go  to  a  good  oculist  and  have- 
some  treatment  for  her  eyes.     They  can  do  such 
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wonders  nowadays.     Why  on  earth  does  she  en- 
dure it?     1  never  heard  of  anything  so  silly!" 

"I  suppose  it  's  for  the  same  reason  that  she 
would  n't  have  a  doctor  when  she  hurt  her  ankle," 
said  Marcia.  "She  evidently  does  n't  want  a 
stranger  in  the  house,  even  for  such  important 
things   as   those." 

One  day  Cecily  asked  Marcia  why  she  had 
never  brought  her  violin  since  her  first  visit,  and 
asked  her  to  bring  it  the  next  time  she  came. 

So  on  the  following  day  IMarcia  came  armed 
with  her.  violin  case  and  also  an  interesting  new 
book  that  she  thought  Cecily  would  enjoy. 

"Let  us  read  the  book  first,"  Cecily  elected.  So, 
sitting  in  the  secluded  corner  of  the  garden,  the 
three  spent  a  happy  morning,  reading  aloud, 
turn  about,  while  the  others  worked  at  their 
embroidery.  At  last,  when  all  were  tired,  Cecily 
begged-  Marcia  to  play,  and  she  laid  her  work 
aside  and  took  up  the  violin. 

"What  shall  I  play?"  she  asked.  "Something 
lively?" 

"No,"  said  Cecily.  "Play  something  soft  and 
sweet  and  dreamy.  I  feel  just  in  that  mood 
to-day.     It  's  too  hot  for  lively  things." 

Marcia  played  the  Liszt  "Liebestraum,"  and  a 
lovely  setting  of  the  old  Scotch  song  "Loch 
Lomond,"  and  after  that  the  "Melody  in  F."  And 
then,  at  Cecily's  entreating  glance,  she  drifted  as 
usual  into  the  "Traumerei." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Cecily,  when  she  had 
ended,  "I  believe  I  must  have  heard  that  thing 
when  I  was  a  baby.  It  's  the  only  reason  I  can 
think  of  that  it  seems  so — so  familiar.  And  yet 
— unless  I  'd  heard  it  a  great,  great  many  times 
then,  I  don't  think  it  would  have  made  such  an 
impression  on  me.  And  where  could  I  have 
heard   it?      Play   it   again,   Marcia,   please." 

Marcia  obligingly  began,  but  she  had  gone  no 
farther  than  the  first  few  measures  when  the 
door  opened  and  Miss  Benedict  appeared.  She 
seemed  much  agitated,  and  her  bonnet  and  veil, 
donned  in  an  evident  hurry,  were  slightly  awry. 

'T  beg  you,"  she  began,  turning  to  Marcia, 
"not  to  play  any  more.  I — er — it  is — is  not  be- 
cause it  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is — is  slightly  dis- 
turbing to — some  one  inside." 

"Why,  of  course  I  won't.  Miss  Benedict."  said 
Marcia,  dropping  her  bow.  "I  would  n't  have 
done  such  a  thing  if  I  'd  dreamed  it  would  dis- 
turb any  one." 

"It  is  n't — it  is  n't  that  /  don't  love  it,"  stam- 
mered Miss  Benedict,  "for  I  do.  But  it  seems  to 
be  very  upsetting  to — "  She  hesitated,  just  a 
fraction  of  a  moment,  and  then  seemed  to  take 
a  sudden  resolution. 

" — to   my   sister!"    she   ended    Hutteringly,   as 


though  the  simple  admission  carried  something 
damaging  with  it.  It  required  strong  self-con- 
trol for  the  three  girls  not  to  exchange  glances. 

"Oh,  1  hope  I  have  n't  done  her  any  harm !" 
cried  Marcia,  contritely. 

"No — she — it  has  just  made  her  a  little — 
nervous.  She  will  be  all  right  soon,  I  trust.  But 
1  noticed  that  it  had  the  same  effect — before," 
went  on  Miss  Benedict.  "I  fear  I  shall  have  to 
ask  you  not — not  to  play  again  in  her  hearing. 
And  I  am  very  sorry,  both  for  Cecily — and  my- 
self." And  she  retreated  into  the  house  again, 
closing  the  door  softly. 

On  the  way  back  to  luncheon  that  noon  the 
girls  excitedly  discussed  the  newest  turn  of 
affairs  and  the  newest  revelation  made  by  their 
strange  neighbor.  And  so  absorbed  were  they  in 
this  fresh  interest  and  so  anxious  to  impart  it  to 
Aunt  Minerva  that  they  scarcely  noticed  she 
was  laboring  under  a  suppressed  excitement 
quite  as  great  as  their  own.  Indeed,  she  paid  but 
scant  attention  to  their  recital ;  and  when  they 
had  finished,  her  only  comment  was : 

'"Very  odd — very  odd  indeed.  But  you  never 
can  guess  about  the  news  /  have  !" 

"No,  no  !  Of  course  I  can't  guess.  Tell  us — 
quick  !"  cried  Marcia,  impatiently.  "It  's  some- 
thing wonderful,  I  know !" 

Miss  Minerva  made  no  reply,  but  suddenly 
laid  a  wireless  telegram  before  them.  Marcia 
snatched  it  up  and  read  aloud : 

"Change  of  sailing-plans.     Will  be  home , in  tzco  days. 

"Edwin  Brett. 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!"  she  cried.  "Father  's 
coming !  A  whole  two  months  before  we  ex- 
pected him !  Nozv  we  '11  hear  something  about 
the  bracelet — and  who  knows  what  will  happen 
after  that !" 

Chapter  XIV 

THE    WRITING    ON    THE    BRACELETS 

In  the  joy  of  seeing  her  father  after  months  of 
absence  Marcia  almost  forgot  the  mystery  of 
"Benedict's   Folly."     Almost — but   not   quite! 

Captain  Brett  had  been  at  home  twenty- four 
hours,  and  had  had  time  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  intervening  weeks,  before  the  subject  was 
broached.  Then  the  next  morning,  with  a  great 
air  of  mystery,  the  two  girls  and  Aunt  Minerva 
made  him  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  entire  story, 
and  then  produced  the  two  filigree  bracelets. 

"H'm !"  he  exclaimed,  and,  whistling  softly 
under  his  breath,  examined  them  with  minute 
care.  And  then,  being  a  man  of  few  words,  he 
only  remarked:  "So  you  think  these  were  once 
a  pair  ?" 
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'"Why,    of    course!"    cried    Marcia.      '"Don't 


you  t" 

"It  looks  remarkably  like  it,"  he  conceded. 

"Do  tell  us  how  you  happened  to  get  yours!" 
she  begged. 

"There  's  nothing  much  to 
tell,"  replied  Captain  Brett. 
"Happened  to  be  in  Hong- 
Kong  one  day,  and  a  ragged- 
looking  Chinese  sailor  thrust 
this  under  my  nose  and  whined 
that  he  'd  let  me  have  it  for 
two  Mexican  dollars.  They 
always  try  to  sell  you  things 
like  this  when  they  want  some 
spare  cash.  One  never  knows 
where  they  pick  them  up.  I 
did  n't  want  the  trinket  par- 
ticularly, but  I  saw  that  it  was 
a  unique  little  piece  and  worth 
probably  much  more.  So  1 
bought  it,  tucked  it  away  in  my 
trunk,  and  forgot  it  till  I  ar- 
rived home,  when  I  gave  it  to 
you,  Minerva.  That  's  all  I 
know  about  it." 

"How  long  ago  was  that?" 
asked  Janet. 

"Must  have  been  at  least 
twelve  years  ago.  I  'm  not 
sure  of  the  exact  year." 

"But  what  do  these  things 
mean?"  questioned  Miss  Mi- 
nerva, pointing  to  tlie  strange 
characters. 

"They  're  Chinese  charac- 
ters, certainly,  but  I  don't 
know  what  they  mean.  You 
see  them  on  lots  of  their  jew- 
elry and  gimcracks — gener- 
ally mean  'good  luck,'  or  'hap- 
piness,' or  some  such  motto." 

"But  tell  me,  Father,  don't 
you  honestly  believe  that  if  we 
could  get  these  translated — 
find  out  what  they  mean — it 
might  give  us  some  clue  to  the 
puzzle  ?"  Marcia  appealed  to 
him. 

"It  might — or  it  might  not,"  he  answered 
skeptically.  "So  many  of  these  characters  might 
be  meaningless,  as  far  as  any  personal  applica- 
tion was  concerned." 

"Well,  could  we  get  them  translated,  just  for 
our  own  satisfaction?"  demanded  Marcia. 

"Nothing  simpler  !"  smiled  Captain  Brett.  "My 
boatswain  is  a  Chinese — very  learned  man — reads 


his  Confucius  in  off  hours !  He  'd  be  sure  to 
help   you   with   it." 

"Oh,  goody!  And  when  can  we  have  it  done?" 
cried  Marcia,  aglow  with  anticipation. 

"Well,  you  girls  are  coming  down  to  visit  the 


WORDS    ON    TWO    BRACELETS  ARE    IDENTICAL,     REPLIED    LEE 
CHING,  PRECISELY."      (SEE   NEXT   PAGE.) 


ship  to-morrow.  Bring  the  bracelets  along,  and 
I  '11  see  that  Lee  Ching  is  on  hand  to  give  you 
his  assistance.  But — I  warn  you — don't  count 
too  much  on  what  you  may  discover  from  it !" 

In  spite  of  which  warning,  notwithstanding, 
the  girls  slept  little  that  night,  so  excited  were 
they  over  the  prospect,  and,  when  they  did  sleep, 
dreamed  impossible  dreams — mainly  of  quite  un- 
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intelligible  translations  of  cryptic  Chinese 
characters. 

The  visit  to  Captain  Brett's  ship,  The  Empress 
of  Oran,  would  have  been  an  event,  apart  from 
any  other  interest  involved  in  the  expedition. 
Marcia  and  Janet  had  never  in  their  lives  l^een 
on  board  of  an  ocean  steamer.  Even  the  ap- 
proach to  it  was  fascinating, — the  long  covered 
wliarves  with  their  strange  spicy  odors,  the  bustle 
and  activity  of  loading  and  unloading,  the  narrow 
gangways,  the  dark  waist  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
immaculate  white  paint  of  the  decks. 

They  examined  every  inch  of  the  huge  steamer, 
from  the  stoking-room  to  the  donkey-engines  on 
the  forecastle  deck,  and  spent  half  an  hour  in 
the  cozy,  tiny  cabin  that  was  the  captain's  own, 
marveling  at  its  compactness  and  handiness. 

When  they  all  went  up  to  the  after-deck  for 
luncheon,  which  was  served  under  an  awning, 
Marcia  and  Janet  could  scarcely  eat  for  watching 
the  deft,  silent,  sphinxlike  Chinese  cook  who 
waited  on  them.  They  tasted  strange  dishes  that 
day,  some  of  which,  like  curry  and  rice,  were 
scarcely  acceptable  to  their  unaccustomed  palates. 

"Now,"  said  the  captain,  in  the  middle  of  the 
meal,  "if  we  were  only  out  on  the  China  Sea 
or  bowling  along  over  the  Pacific,  this  would  be 
just  right.  You  'd  have  more  of  an  appetite  in 
that  salt  air  than  you  do  hemmed  in  by  these 
noisy  docks  !" 

But  it  was  not  the  docks  that  had  stolen  away 
the  appetites  of  Marcia  and  Janet.  They  were 
boiling  with  impatience  to  see  the  boatswain, 
that  student  of  Confucius,  who  could,  perhaps, 
throw  some  new  light  on  their  mystery.  Am- 
brosia and  nectar  for  luncheon  would  scarcely 
have  appealed  to  them  under  the  circumstances ! 

At  last,  however,  the  meal  was  ended  with 
the  curious  little  Chinese  nuts  whose  meat  is 
almost  like  a  raisin.  Then,  when  the  table  was 
cleared  and  the  captain  had  lit  his  cigar,  he  spoke 
the  word  that  caused  their  hearts  to  jump  and 
their  eyes  to  brighten:  "Now  I  suppose  you  want 
to  see  Lee  Ching!"  He  beckoned  to  a  sailor  and 
sent  him  to  find  the  boatswain. 

Lee  Ching  arrived  with  promptitude,  saluted 
his  captain,  and  stood  gravely  at  attention.  He 
was  not  a  young  man,  and  he  had  a  decidedly- 
Oriental,  mask-like  face.  It  seemed  strange  that 
he  should  be  dressed  in  the  conventional  boat- 
swain's uniform,  with  peaked  cap  and  the  whistle 
of  his  oftice.  One  could  imagine  him  better  in 
some  brilliant-hued,  wide-sleeved  Chinese  gar- 
ment, witii  a  long  pigtail  down  his  back. 

"Lee   Ching,"    said   the    captain,    "these   young 


ladies  are  very  much  interested  in  these  two 
jjracelets  that  have  come  into  their  possession. 
The  characters  on  them,  you  see,  are  in  your 
language.     Will  you  not  translate  them  for  us?" 

Lee  Ching  took  the  trinkets  and  examined  them 
minutely.     Presently  he  asked  : 

"Will  ladies  have  what  say  by  word  of  mouth?" 
The  captain  was  about  to  answer  yes,  and  then 
changed  his  mind : 

"No.  It  may  be  rather  important,  and  we  want 
to  remember  it  accurately.  We  would  be  obliged 
if  you  would  write  it  out." 

Lee  Ching  nodded  gravely.  "Will  captain  per- 
mit I  retire  to  cabin  ?''  he  requested,  and  on 
being  dismissed,  he  retreated  with  a  formal  bow. 

"But  can  he  write  English?"  cried  Marcia, 
when  he  had  disappeared. 

"Of  course  he  can,  better  than  he  can  speak 
it!"  laughed  the  captain.  "English  is  child's 
play  compared  to  that  brain-paralyzing  language 
of  his  !  I  must  say,  though,  that  Lee  Ching  is 
rather  unusual — as  Chinese  sailors  go.  He  's 
studied  in  the  University  of  Peking,  reads  and 
writes  English  well,  and  never  speaks  Pidgin- 
English.  Why  he  's  spending  his  life  as  boat- 
swain of  a  trading-steamer  I  don't  know.  He  's 
fitted  for  far  different  things.  But  I  imagine  it 's 
on  account  of  his  health  he  follows  the  sea." 

The  time  before  Lee  Ching's  reappearance 
seemed  to  the  girls  interminable,  though,  in  all 
probability,  it  was  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 

At  last,  however,  he  returned,  laid  the  brace- 
lets and  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  captain's  hand, 
and   was   about   to   retire. 

"One  moment !"  said  Captain  Brett.  "Is  the 
writing  on  the  two  bracelets  the  same?" 

"Words  on  two  bracelets  are  identical,"  re- 
plied Lee  Ching,  precisely. 

"That  is  all,  then,  and  thank  you  !"  And  the 
captain  dismissed  him. 

"Oh,  read  it,"  cried  Marcia,  "or  I  shall  die  of 
impatience!"  and  she  hung  over  his  shoulders 
while  he  read  aloud  Lee  Ching's  queer,  angular 
handwriting. 

"From  the  maker  of  melodies  to  the  ftoiver  maiden  on 
the  day  of  their  'Mcddiiui. 

"A may,  Sept.  ^3,  .1889." 

When  he  had  finished,  a  blank  look  crept  over 
the  expectant  faces  of  the  two  girls. 

"Is  that  all?"  cried  Janet.  And  Marcia  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  how  disappointing !  It  does  n't 
tell  us  a  single  thing !" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  captain,  tugging 
thoughtfully  at  his  short  mustache,  while  he 
studied  the  paper.  "I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that!" 


(To  be  continued.) 
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APRIL— "A  MO.AIENTOUS  MONTH" 

April  of  this  year  was  indeed  "a  momentous 
month,"  as  "The  New  York  Times"  has  fit- 
tingly described  it.  From  President  Wilson's  fa- 
mous address  to  Congress  on  April  2,  to  the  end 
of  the  month,  so  many  events  of  world-wide  sig- 
nificance followed  in  close  succession  that  only 
the  most  important  can  be  recorded  here. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  moreover, — as  several 
newspapers  have  pointed  out, — that  April  has 
been  a  momentous  month  throughout  American 
history.  The  Revolution  began  with  April,  1776; 
the  Civil  War  in  April,  1861  ;  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox  and  President  Lincoln's  assassination 
occurred  in  April,  1865;  war  with  Spain  was  de- 
clared in  April,  1898;  and  war  with  Germany  in 
April,  1917. 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  growth  of  the 
mighty  conflagration  which  we  call  the  Great 
War.  As  month  after  month  passes,  the  flames 
leap  into  new  countries,  and  no  sooner  is  one 
nation  ablaze  than  the  fires  break  out  in  another. 
At  the  beginning  of  May,  seventeen  countries 
were  on  fire.  These  countries  contain  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
globe.  The  nations  engaged  in  war,  with  the 
population  of  each,  are  listed  below,  their  colo- 
nies being  included  in  the  count  : 

British  Empire 437,000,000 

Russian  Empire 175,000,000 

United  States 112,000,000 

German  Empire 80,000,000 

Japan 72.000,000 

France  . 68,000,000 

Austria-Hungary        ....  50,000,000 

Turkish  Empire 40,000,000 

Italy 37,000,000 


Belgium 22,000,000 

Portugal 13,000.000 

Rumania 8,000,000 

Bulgaria 5.000,000 

Serbia 5,000,000 

Cuba 2,500,000 

Albania 800,000 

Montenegro 500,000 


Total 


1,127,800,000 


By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers  the  above 
list  may  have  to  be  lengthened,  for  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  in  China,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Chile  the  dogs  of  war  w-ere  restless  and  strain- 
ing at  the  leash.  If  these  nations  become  en- 
gaged, then  indeed  will  almost  the  whole  world 
be  wrapped  in  flame. 

As  a  fire  grows  in  volume  the  heat  of  the  flames 
becomes  more  terrific.  So  it  is  in  the  Great 
War :  the  larger  the  numbers  engaged,  the  more 
terrific  is  the  strife.  Never  before  in  this  war, 
or  in  any  other,  was  the  fighting  so  fierce  or 
were  the  fatalities  so  numerous  as  on  the  western 
front  during  April  and  the  early  days  of  May. 
"It  is  absolutely  impossible,"  says  Oliver  Owen 
Kuhn,  when  writing  of  this  campaign,  "to  paint 
any  word-picture  which  in  the  most  meager  fash- 
ion portrays  the  actual  battle-line  from  the  North 
Sea  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  very  fathers 
of  military  tactics  probably  never  dreamed  that 
some  day  there  would  be  waged  a  struggle  of 
such  proportions.  It  is  gigantic,  it  is  terrible  in 
its  consequences."  On  the  sea  the  strife  was 
equally  intense.  The  submarines  of  Germany 
were  sinking  merchantmen  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  the  eft'orts  of  the  y\llies  to  rid  the  seas 
of  the  submarine  menace  were  being  strengthened 
every  day  and  their  determitiation  to  win  was 
growing  firmer  and  firmer. 
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FRIENDS  FROM  ABROAD 

Recently  there  arrived  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton a  group  of  distinguished  foreigners  who  have 
come  to  America  upon  an  errand  of  the  highest 
importance.  Among  these  visitors  are  the  Right 
Honorable  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  at  present  the  for- 
eio-n   secretary   of   the   British    Government   and 


rhotuj^raph  by  ^iarris  ^;  Hwiiig. 

MARSHAL  JOFFRE   AND   AMBASSADOR  JUSSERAND. 

formerly  prime  minister ;  M.  Viviani,  now^  vice- 
president  of  the  French  council  of  ministers, 
formerly  the  premier  of  France ;  and  the  great 
General  Joffre,  marshal  of  the  armies  of  France, 
who  won  undying  fame  when  in  September, 
1914,  he  checked  the  Germans  at  the  Marne  and 
prevented  the  capture  of  Paris.  From  the  mo- 
ment these  eminent  national  guests  reached  the 
American  shore  they  were  everywhere  received 
with  a  welcome  so  hearty  that  it  must  have 
caused  them  to  feel  that  although  tliey  were 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  they  were  really 
friends  in  a  land  of  friends. 

The  purpose  of  their  visit  is  to  confer  with 
the  officials  of  our  Government  and  discuss  the 
many  questions  relating  to  the  war.  In  what 
ways  can  we  help  the  Allies ;  what  are  the  best 
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methods   of  cooperation?     What   can   we   do   to 
rid  the  seas  of  the  submarines?     What  ships  can 
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we  furnish  to  carry  food  to  the  Allies?  Upon 
what  terms  can  we  lend  them  money  ?  Shall 
American  troops  he  sent  to  the  front  in  France 
and  in  the  Balkans?  Shall  the  United  States 
fight  Germany  as  a  separate  and  independent 
helligerent  and  cease  fighting  whenever  our 
Government  sees  fit  ?  Or  shall  we  continue  to 
fight  as  long  as  the  Allies  remain  in  the  field? 
When  the  time  comes  to  make  peace,  to  what 
extent  shall  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  be 
considered?  Shall  a  permanent  alliance  be 
formed  between  our  country  and  Great  Britain 
and  France,  or  shall  the  alliance  continue  only 
during  the  period  of  the  war?  These  are  some 
of  the  weighty  questions  which  the  visiting  states- 
men are  taking  up  with  our  Government,  and 
they  are  questions  the  settlement  of  which  will 
have  a  profound  and  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  future  of  the  American  Republic. 

THE  SINEWS  OF  WAR 

For  the  waging  of  a  war,  money  is  such  an  im- 
portant factor  that  it  has  been  called  the  "sinews 
of  war."  No  sooner  had  war  been  declared  than 
our  Government  bestirred  itself  to  provide  the 
sinews  for  the  struggle.  It  was  found  that  about 
$7,000,000,000  would  be  necessary  at  the  outset. 


So  the  President  asked  Congress  for  this  amount, 
and  it  was  granted  to  him  without  a  dissenting 
vote  either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate.  Con- 
gress could  not  provide  for  giving  the  President 
such  a  sum  in  cash,  for  all  the  cash  in  the  coun- 
try— all  that  is  in  the  pockets  of  individuals,  in 
the  tills  of  merchants,  and  in  the  vaults  of  banks — 
amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  $5,000,000,000. 
But  Congress  could  authorize  the  President  to 
borrow  the  money,  and  it  did  so.  On  April  24  it 
gave  him  power  to  borrow  $7,000,000,000.  This 
is  a  sum  vastly  greater  than  was  ever  borrowed 
by  any  other  government  at  any  one  time.  It  is 
a  sum  so  large  that  the  mind  tries  in  vain  to  com- 
prehend its  meaning.  Seven  billion  dollars  is 
about  the  combined  value  of  all  the  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  eight  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, West  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  Idaho,  and  South  Dakota.  Or,  to  make 
another  comparison,  the  sum  which  the  President 
is  to  borrow  is  more  than  twice  the  present  com- 
bined debts  of  every  State,  county,  city,  village, 
and  township  in  the  United  States. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  President  bor- 
row $7,000,000,000  when  there  is  not  that  much 
money  in  the  entire  country?  The  answer  is 
that  it  will  not  all  be  borrowed  at  one  time  in 
one  lump  sum.     Portions  of  it  will  be  borrowed 
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at  different  times;  and  soon  after  one  portion  lias 
been  borrowed  it  will  be  spent,  and  those  who 
receive  it  can  lend  it  again.  This  can  be  made 
clear  by  an  illustration :  Mr.  Smith,  a  shoe  mer- 
chant, has  $500,  which  he  wishes  to  lend  to  Uncle 
Sam.  He  gives  the  Government  the  cash  in  the 
form  of  a  five-hundred-dollar  bill,  and  receives  in 
return  a  bond  (a  promissory  note)  for  $500. 
Shortly  after  this  transaction  Uncle  Sam  buys 
from  Mr.  Smith  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
shoes  for  the  soldiers  and  pays  for  them,  let  us 
say,  with  the  identical  five-hundred-dollar  bill 
which  he  borrowed  from  Mr.  Smith.  Now,  if 
Uncle  Sam  is  still  borrowing  money,  Mr.  Smith, 
if  he  desires  to  do  so,  can  lend  his  five-hundred- 
dollar  bill  to  the  Government  a  second  time,  and 
receive  in  exchange  a  second  bond  for  $500. 
Thus,  our  five-hundred-dollar  bill  has  served  as 
the  means  of  borrowing  $1000.  Of  course,  by 
repeating  the  transaction  often  enough,  the  five- 
hundred-dollar  bill  could  be  used  for  borrowing 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Not  all  of  the  sum  to  be  borrowed  for  carrying 
on  the  war  will  be  used  by  our  Government.  For 
the  law  provides  that  $3,000,000,000,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  loaned  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  the 
other  nations  that  are  fighting  against  Germany. 
These  nations  need  money  more  than  they  need 
men,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  helping  to  carry  their 
financial  burdens.  In  April  he  let  Great  Britain 
have  $250,000,000,  and  he  is  arranging  to  treat 
the  other  countries  in  the  same  liberal  manner. 
If  the  plans  of  the  Government  shall  be  carried 
out,  we  shall  assist  the  Allies  with  money  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000,000  a  month  so  long  as  the 
war  lasts. 

A  MILLION  MORE  MEN 

FOR  THE  ARMY 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  he  asked 
that  the  army  be  increased  by  a  million  more 
men,  five  hundred  thousand  to  be  organized  at 
once,  and  an  additional  five  hundred  thousand  to 
be  raised  at  such  time  as  he  may  determine.  Con- 
gress was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  giving  the 
President  all  the  men  he  wanted,  and  quickly 
there  was  brought  forward  a  bill  providing  for 
an  army  to  be  raised  by  a  selective  draft.  Under 
the  selective  draft  system  every  male  person  of  a 
stated  age  in  a  given  community — in  a  township 
or  village,  election  precinct,  or  other  local  divi- 
sion— is  required  to  come  forward  of  his  own 
accord  and  register  his  name,  unless  he  is  by  law 
expressly  excused  from  military  service.  (Of 
course  those  who  are  physically  or  mentally  unfit 


will  be  rejected.)  The  names  of  all  persons  thus 
registered  are  placed  in  a  box.  Then  the  draft  is 
made,  that  is,  there  are  drawn  from  the  box  by 
lot  the  names  of  a  number  of  persons  equal  to  the 
number  of  soldiers  which  the  community  is  re- 
quired to  furnish.  The  selective  principle  is  ap- 
plied only  in  case  where  it  appears  that  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  will  be  greater  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  factory  than  it  will  be  on  the  field  of  battle. 
All  persons  finally  chosen  by  this  selective  draft 
are  enlisted  and  are  required  to  join  the  army 
whether  they  desire  to  do  so  or  not. 

The  President  and  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  Congress  were  in  favor  of  the  selective  draft, 
but  there  were  a  few  senators  and  a  considerable 
number  of  representatives  who  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  w^as  compulsory.  The  opponents 
of  the  draft  contended  that  the  volunteer  system 
ought  to  be  tried  first,  and  that  compulsion  ought 
not  to  be  resorted  to  until  volunteering  had  failed 
to  produce  enough  men.  The  ditYerence  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  best  methods  of  raising  the  army 
led  to  a  long  and  bitter  debate,  but  in  the  end  the 
champions  of  the  selective  draft  won  a  decisive 
victory,  the  vote  in  both  houses  being  three  to 
one  in  their  favor.  Another  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  arose  as  to  the  age  of  the  persons  to  be 
subjected  to  the  draft.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  that  the  draft  should  reach  those 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty  years, 
both  inclusive,  while  the  Senate  voted  that  it 
should  reach  only  those  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-seven.  This  question,  with  other  differ- 
ences in  the  War  Army  Bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  is  still  under  discussion 
while  this  is  written.  So  from  the  millions  of 
men  who  are  between  the  ages  finally  agreed 
upon  there  will  in  the  course  of  several  months 
be  selected  a  new  army  of  500,000  soldiers.  This 
in  addition  to  the  forces  we  already  have  will 
bring  our  fighting  strength  up  well  toward  the 
million  mark.  If  this  is  not  sufBcient  to  cope 
with  the  enemy,  a  second  new  army  of  500,000 
men  will  be  speedily  raised. 

THE  SMALL  VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  the  small 
vegetable  garden  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Europe.  Millions  of  lit- 
tle plats  of  ground  never  cultivated  before  have 
been  tilled  as  gardens,  with  the  result  that  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  vegetables  have  been  added 
to  the  general  store  of  food.  These  gardens,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  tilled  by  boys  and  girls 
while,  far  awav  on  the  battle-front,  their  fathers 
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and  brothers  have  lieen  fighting  as  soldiers   for 
their  country. 

And  this  year,  millions  of  boys  and  girls  in 
America  also  will  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
gardeners  and  produce  the  food  which  the  Na- 
tion will  so  much  need.  President  Wilson  in  his 
call  to  service  did  not  overlook  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  garden.  "Every  one,"  he  said,  "who 
creates  or  cultivates  a  garden  helps,  and  helps 
greatly,  to  solve  the  problem  of  feeding  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  department  of  agriculture  is  now  striving 
with  all  its  might  to  make  a  gardener  of  every 
young  American  who  can  find  an  idle  piece  of 
ground.  It  says,  in  substance,  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  country:  "Make  the  soil  in  back  yards 
and  vacant  lots  produce  some  food.  You  can 
raise  some  vegetables  for  the  family,  no  matter 
how  small  a  piece  of  ground  you  have.  Plant 
your  garden  as  early  as  possible,  and  see  that  by 
the  time  autumn  comes  it  is  full  of  potatoes, 
beets,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  staple  foods. 
Somebody  has  to  raise  everything  you  eat ;  let  at 
least  a  portion  of  your  food  be  raised  by  the  laljor 
of  your  own  hands.  By  helping  to  feed  yourself 
you  are  helping  to  feed  the  Nation." 

These  words  have  appealed  to  young  people  all 
over  the  land,  and  have  resulted  in  the  planting 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  vegetable  gar- 
dens upon  ground  that  has  heretofore  been  al- 
lowed to  lie  idle.  Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas 
who  would  like  to  join  the  noble  army  of  garden- 
ers, but  who  is  ignorant  of  the  art  of  gardening, 
should  write  at  once  to  the  department  of  agri- 
culture at  Washington  for  circulars  containing 
information  about  the  raising  of  vegetables.  The 
department  is  prepared  to  give  explicit  direc- 
tions to  young  gardeners,  and  is  more  than  will- 
ing to  do  so.  If  all  our  readers  this  summer  will 
do  their  part  with  the  hoe  and  the  rake,  thou- 
sands of  mouths  will  be  fed  which  otherwise  will 
go  hungry. 


MORE  VOTES  FOR  WOINIEN 

Is  the  last  number  of  The  Watch  Tower  an  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  progress  of  w^oman  suf- 
frage in  Great  Britain.  In  our  own  country  the 
movement  for  equal  suffrage  is  making  gains  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  those  that  are  being 
made  abroad.  Throughout  last  winter  the  friends 
of  the  movement  pleaded  their  cause  before  many 
of  the  state  legislators,  and  their  success  was  sur- 
prising. By  May  the  legislatures  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Rhode  Island  had 
granted  to  women  the  right  to  vote  for  Presiden- 
tial electors,  and  there  were  indications  that 
other  States  might  follow.  Even  if  no  more  are 
added  to  the  list,  the  power  of  women  in  the  next 
Presidential  election  will  be  much  greater  than 
in  the  last  one,  important  as  it  then  was,  for  in 
1916  the  women  of  twelve  States,  with  a  total  of 
94  electoral  votes,  took  part,  while  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1920  women  will  vote  in  at  least 
eighteen  States,  whose  total  electoral  vote  is  164. 
But  it  was  not  only  at  state  capitals  that  the 
friends  of  equal  suffrage  were  busy.  They  car- 
ried their  fight  to  the  national  capital  and  urged 
their  cause  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  They  pick- 
eted the  gates  at  the  White  House,  where  their 
sentinels  stood  holding  banners  on  which  were 
inscribed  words  that  the  President  might  read  as 
he  passed  in  and  out.  When  the  new  Congress 
assembled  they  picketed  the  Capitol,  their  senti- 
nels standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  also  at  the  Senate  entrance. 
The  suftVagists  who  did  the  picketing  hoped  it 
would  spur  Congress  to  quick  action  on  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
reads:  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 
This,  known  as  the  Anthony  Amendment,  has 
been  before  Congress  for  nearly  forty  years  and 
has  been  voted  upon  several  times. 


Tt  was  the  story  hour.  As  the  parents  came  from  the  dining-room, 
a  little  girl  met  them  before  the  open  fire,  soon  reaching  her  ac- 
customed place  in  her  father's  arms.  She  pleaded,  "Tell  me  a 
story.  Daddy;  a  make-up  one."  Then  he  told  her  this  tale,  to  which 
he  gave  the  title,  "The  Thirsty  Flower" : 

0.\E  summer  there  was  an  old-fashioned  garden  near  a  quaint 
old  house.  In  this  there  were  many  kinds  of  flowers,  while  all 
around  were  splendid  big  trees,  and  in  them  the  birds  built  their 
nests.  The  flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds,  were  friends  and  often 
talked  together. 

In  the  hot  month  of  July  it  had  not  rained  for  many,  many  days. 
All  the  trees  and  flowers  were  as  thirsty  as  are  little  girls  just  before 
they  go  to  bed  at  night. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  garden  a  violet  was  growing.    One  afternoon 
this  violet  looked  up  and  said  to  the  rose-bush  near  by,  "Rose-bush, 
can  you  tell  me  how  old  you  are?"     The  rose-bush  replied,  "I  was 
five  years  old  last  spring."     The  violet  said :  "I  am  not  a  year  old 
yet ;  I  suppose  I  shall  know  a  great  deal  when  I  am  five  years  old — 
much  more  than  now.     Could  you  tell  me  if  I  am  ever  going  to  be 
as  old  as  you  are?     Because  I  am  so  thirsty  that  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ever  be  happy  again."     The  rose-bush,  a  little  saddened,  an- 
swered, "I  think  you  will ;  I  have  been  very,  very  thirsty  other 
summers."     But  the  violet  whispered,  "Is  it  going  to  rain?"    The 
rose-bush  replied:  "I  am  afraid  not.     Are  you  so  very  thirsty?" 
The  violet  shrank  back,  saying,  "Oh,  yes,  I  am  very,  very  thirsty." 
So  the  rose-bush  murmured,  "Then  I  will  ask  the  big  tree  if  he 
thinks  it  is  going  to  rain."     The  rose-bush  called  to  the  tree, 
"Will  you  kindly  look,  you  are  so  far  up,  and  tell  me  if  you  see 
any  rain  coming?"    The  tree  said,  "No.  I  don't  see  any  rain  com- 
ing; hut  perhaps  there  is."     The  rose-bush  then  said,  "I  am  very 
thirsty  and  have  not  had  a  drop  of  water  in  days,  and  the  lit- 
tle violet  below  me  thinks  it  cannot  bear  it  another  day 
if  it  does  not  have  a  drink  of  w-ater."     The  tree  said, 
"I    will   tell   you   what   I   will   do ; 
there  is  a  little  bird  here  on 
her  nest,  and  I  will  ask  her 
to  go  up  as  far  as  she  can 
and  see  if  there  is  any  rain 
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coming."  After  a  little  while  the  tree  called 
to  the  rose-bush,  "You  can  tell  the  violet  that  the 
bird  has  been  away  uj),  and  did  not  see  any  rain 
coming,  but  far  in  the  east  there  is  a  little  cloud, 
and  maybe  it  will  rain  before  night.''  So  the 
rose-bush  leaned  over,  and  said  to  the  violet,  "We 
think  it  may  rain  before  night."  The  violet  whis- 
pered back :  "That  will  be  very,  very  nice.  Would 
you  mind  leaning  over  that  way  again,  because 
when  you  do,  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  me  and  I 
do  not  feel  so  hot  and  thirsty?" 

The  long  afternoon  went  by.  At  last  the  violet 
said  to  the  rose-bush,  "Will  you  ask  the  tree  if 
there  is  any  more  news  about  that  rain  coming?" 
The  rose-bush  said,  "Wait  a  moment  and  I  will 
ask."  The  tree  sent  the  little  bird  away  i\\)  again, 
and  after  she  returned,  it  called  down,  "It  does 
look  more  like  rain."  And  soon  it  said,  "Oh,  I  can 
see  it  myself  now;  the  clouds  are  much  nearer." 
Just  then  the  East  Wind  came  along  and  shook  the 
big  tree,  and  the  big  tree  shook  its  leaves,  and 
sent  some  of  them  falling  down  on  the  rose-bush. 
Then  the  rose-bush  rocked  a  little  itself,  and  soon 
the  wind  was  right  there  with  them.  The  violet 
looked  up  to  see  what  was  coming— what  caused 


all  the  noise  — what  they  were  all  doing.  Just  as 
it  raised  its  head  a  little  drop  of  rain  came  down 
and  hit  that  little  violet  right  in  the  face.  The 
violet  cried,  "Do  it  some  more  !"  And  soon  many 
drops  were  merrily  falling.  The  tree  had  the 
first  nice  drink,  then  the  rose-bush,  and  then  it 
reached  the  little  violet.  It  turned  its  face  to  the 
earth  so  the  water  would  cool  the  back  of  its 
head.  Soon  the  rain  tumbled  down  so  fast  that  it 
wet  the  ground  and  spattered  it  up  on  the  violet ; 
but  the  violet  only  said,  "I  do  not  mind,  because 
I  am  having  such  a  splendid  drink." 

Just  before  the  rain  stopped,  the  violet  said, 
"Mr.  East  Wind,  will  you  please  bring  the  rain  to 
me  to-morrow  again?"  The  East  Wind  laughed, 
saying,  "Perhaps  I  will  if  you  will  be  happy." 
The  violet  replied,  "I  will." 

Thus  the  tree,  the  rose-bush,  the  violet,  and  all 
their  companions  had  their  nice  drink  of  water 
at  the  end  of  the  long,  hot,  summer  day.  That 
night  the  violet  tucked  its  face  under  its  largest 
leaf,  — that  is  the  way  it  always  went  to  bed,  — but 
the  rose-bush  watched  over  its  little  friend  all 
night,  thinking  how  happy  it  was  to  have  some 
one  to  love  and  to  protect. 
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THE    SECRET 


BY  ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN 


I  HEAR  God's  whisper  in  the  wind, 
And  in  the  roaring  sea ; 

And  just  as  plainly  in  the  grass 
As  in  the  tall  pine-tree. 


He  breathes  a  secret  in  my  ear 
Though  I  am  very  small, 

He  says  to  Him  I  am  as  dear 
As  people  wise  and  tall. 
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AN   AVIATION   STUDENT   MAKING   A   1 0\V    FLIGHT. 


LEARNING  TO  FLY 
Any  one  wlio  has  common  sense  and  patience 
may  learn  to  fly.  In  the  aviation  schools  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  airmanship  is  ordinarily 
gained  in  a  total  of  four  hundred  minutes  spent 
in  the  air,  divided  into  a  score  of  lessons.  The 
air  would  almost  seem  the  natural  element  of 
man,  such  has  been  the  progress  in  flying  during 
the  past  few  years.  With  surprisingly  little  in- 
struction, the  average  pupil  soon  learns  to  feel 
perfectly  at  home  aloft.  Many  find  it  easier  to 
support  themselves  in  the  air  than  in  the  water. 
Gravity  is,  of  course,  a  very  exacting  taskmaster, 
but  under  competent  instructors  serious  acci- 
dents to-day  are  almost  unknown.  The  more  dar- 
ing feats  of  airmanship,  the  loops  and  spirals 
practised  in  air  duels,  come,  of  course,  only  with 
long,  persistent  practice. 

There  are  two  methods  of  teaching.  One  is 
described  in  the  opening  article  of  this  number, 
'"Fighting-Ships  that  Fly."  In  the  other  an  in- 
structor usually  begins  with  a  new  pupil  much 
as  a  mother-bird  teaches  her  fledgling  to  fly — by 
encouraging  it  to  hop  aliout  before  spreading  its 
wings.  The  first  aeroplane  used  for  instruction 
is  often  a  worn-out  machine  that  cannot  possibly 
rise;  known  in  the  slang  of  the  schools  as  a 
"taxi"  or  "lawn-mower."  When  he  is  set  run- 
ning this  craft  up  and  down  the  aviation  field, 
the  beginner  quickly  becomes  familiar  with  the 
motors  and  controls,  and  accustoms  himself  to 
the  noise  of  the  propellers.  After  he  has  learned 
to   steer   his   aeroplane   in   a   straight   line   he   is 


promoted  and  allowed  to  make  short  "hops."  In 
some  schools,  control  of  the  machine  is  taught 
in  dummy  aeroplanes  resting  in  a  stationary  posi- 
tion. 

The  pupil  is  entrusted  with  a  somewhat  better 
machine  in  his  next  lessons.  The  "hops"  do  not 
lift  the  aeroplane  more  than  five  feet,  but  they 
give  excellent  practice  in  rising  and  landing,  and 
enable  the  beginner  to  judge  the  ground.  An 
accident  may  mean  a  smash,  but  the  pilot  at  this 
height  is  comparatively  safe.  Progress  is  more 
rapid  after  this  stage.  In  the  next  class  a  pupil 
is  set  to  flying  "straights"  and  learns  to  rise  to 
a  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  remaining 
in  the  air  for  half  a  mile.  He  is  now  set  to  fly- 
ing in  circles,  going  up  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  feet.  His  landing  exercises  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  instruction,  and  he  is  required 
to  come  down  on  a  fixed  mark.  As  the  aviator 
gains  confidence,  the  flights  are  made  m  the  fig- 
ure eight  style,  he  is  taught  to  land  with  his 
engine  cut  off,  and  learns  other  feats  required 
of  an  air-pilot. 

For  the  French  airman  final  examinations  are 
most  exacting.  The  applicant  must  rise  twice  to 
an  altitude  of  six  tliousand  feet,  and  spend  an 
hour  at  a  ten-thousand-foot  altitude.  After  pass- 
ing this  test  he  must  fly  over  a  triangular  course 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  landing  at  each 
corner  of  the  triangle.  The  final  test  consists 
of  ascending  to  a  height  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  cutting  off  all  power,  and  descend- 
ing in  a  spiral  to  a  fixed  point.     Students. in  a 
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modern  aviation  scliool  well  may  dread  their 
"exams,"  nor  would  it  he  considered  much  of  a 
disgrace  to  "flunk"  them.  Examinations  for  pilot 
licenses  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  however,  are  no  less  stiff  and  exacting. 

The  training  received  at  the 
Signal  Corps  Aviation  School 
at  North  Island,  San  Diego 
Harhor,  affords  an  excellent 
illustration  of  our  progress  in 
this  field.  The  island,  compris- 
ing twelve  thousand  acres,  is 
considered  by  experts  the  fin- 
est base  in  the  world — both 
for  land  and  water  flying. 
Here,  at  the  present  writing, 
are  upward  of  two  hundred 
enlisted  men  with  more  than 
fifty  officers.  During  the  first 
half  of  1914,  four  thousand 
flights  were  made  at  this 
school,  with  a  total  time  aloft 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
hours,  while  the  air  mileage  was  equivalent  to 
more  than  four  times  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  This  remarkable  record  was  achieved 
without  a  single  serious  accident. 


The  eyes  are  rarely  injured,  except  by  exposure 
to  extreme  cold.  Frost-bites  are  comparatively 
common.  The  gas  used  in  the  engine  often  pro- 
duces headaclies  and  nausea.  A  violent  headache 
may  develop  in  a  few  seconds,  and  besides  this 
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STUDYING    A    MODEL   AEROPLANE    AT    THE    MINEOLA    AVIATION    SCHOOL 

Since  an  aeroplane  travels  much  faster  than 
any  other  vehicle,  the  percentage  of  accidents  of 
all  sorts  is  naturally  high,  though  a  surprisingly 
small  proportion  of  accidents  to  airmen  are  fatal. 


l>\riyiii  by  liiteniatiunal  Film  Service. 

THE    FIRST    BIPLANE    RECEIVED   AT    PRINCETON'S   FLYING-SCHOOL. 


the  brain  is  frequently  so  affected  that  aviators 
have  been  known  to  go  sound  asleep  in  their  ma- 
chines. Some  of  the  so-called  "mysterious"  ac- 
cidents may  he  explained  in  this  way.  Many 
aviators  especially  dread  to 
sneeze  at  a  critical  moment. 
A  number  of  bad  accidents 
have  been  attril)uted  to  a  sud- 
den sneezing  fit  which  caused 
the  air-pilot  momentarily  to 
lose  control  of  his  machine. 

The  physical,  as  well  as 
moral,  strain  in  flying  is  far 
greater  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  fatigue  of  guid- 
ing an  aeroplane  hour  after 
hour,  with  every  sense  on  the 
alert,  soon  tells  on  the  strong- 
est constitution.  In  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold,  often  without 
food,  the  airman  must  prove 
as  dependable  as  his  machine. 
It  is  not  generally  realized 
that  air-sickness  attacks  the 
landlubber  in  the  air  as  sea- 
sickness does  at  sea.  Sailor 
or  airman  must  accustom 
himself  to  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  his  craft.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  more  dangerous  for 
an  airman  to  have  an  attack  of  dizziness  or  nau- 
sea than  for  a  sailor,  since  everything  depends 
upon  the  former's  steadiness  of  eye  and  hand. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  age  limit  is 
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much  lower  for  aviators  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  army  or  navy  service.  Only  the  sturdiest 
bodies  can  stand  the  strain  of  long  flights.  A 
imique  test  is  used  in  one  of  the  military  aviation 
schools  in  France.  The  applicant  is  placed  in  a 
room  under  observation  when  suddenly,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  a  loud  shot  is  fired  behind 
his  back.  If  the  man  jumps,  his  entrance  exami- 
nation stops  then  and  there.  It  is  not  enough  that 
he  should  be  brave,  even  enthusiastic  in  his  work. 
Come  what  may,  the  airman  must  possess  abso- 
lutely unruffled  nerves. 

Francis  A.  Collins. 

PERFUME-MAKING  AT  GRASSE 

Every  one  who  visits  the  wonderful  coast-line 
of  southern  France  tries  to  spend  at  least  one  day 
at  Grasse,  the  center  of  the  perfume  industry. 
From  the  smart  resort  of  Cannes  one  can  journey 
by  means  of  a  funny  little  railroad  to  the  sheltered 
corner  beneath  the  Maritime  Alps  where  the  town 
of  Grasse  is  situated.  Right  up  to  the  quaint  old 
buildings  the  flower  fields  press.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  expanse  of  roses  — thousands  and 
thousands  of  bushes  laden  with  the  most  glorious 
pink  blossoms.  In  the  next  field  there  are  al- 
most  endless   rows  of  jasmine-bushes.     A   little 


PICKING    TUBEROSES    FOR    THE    PERFUME-FACTORIES 

farther  on,  and  one  has  passed  into  an  orange- 
tree  grove.  At  Grasse  the  orange-trees  are  not 
grown  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit ;  the  sole  crop 
consists  of  the  glistening  white  blossoms  which 
nestle  so  prettily  among  the  dark  green  leaves. 


Every  now  and  then  among  the  flowers  one  comes 
across  parties  of  pickers.  At  the  corner  of  this 
rose-field  there  are  any  number  of  baskets  piled 
high  with  the  pink  blooms.  These  are  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  a  cart  to  convey  them  to  the 
factory. 

Our  courteous  guide  warns  us  that,  if  we  wish 
to  see  the  scenes  inside  at  their  best,  no  time  is  to 
be  lost.  He  explains  that  by  far  the  larger 
amount  of  the  blooms  have  already  been  col- 
lected in  the  early  morning  hours  and  are  now 
being  treated. 

One's  first  impression  on  stepping  inside  the 
cool,  airy  buildings  is  astonishment  at  the  cleanli- 
ness of  everything.  The  whole  place  is  quite  as 
spotless,  and  perhaps  even  more  so,  than  a  food 
factory.  It  is  explained  that  all  kinds  of  essences 
are  extremely  sensitive.  Anything  that  would 
cause  the  slightest  smell  must  not  be  tolerated. 
All  the  workers  are  e.xpected  to  observe  the 
strict  rules  of  the  factory  in  this  respect ;  instant 
dismissal  would  follow  the  smoking  of  a  cigarette. 
The  first  stage  in  the  extraction  of  the  per- 
fume consists  in  the  separation  of  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  from  the  other  parts.  Just  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  roses  figure  largely.  The  baskets 
of  blooms  first  go  into  the  hands  of  scores  of 
women-workers,  who,  with 
deft  fingers,  deal  with  each 
blossom.  On  the  floor  of  the 
factory  there  is  piled  a  heap 
of  roses  several  feet  in  height, 
and  the  entire  quantity  would 
make  many  fair-sized  cart- 
loads I 

The  most  precious  of  all  the 
perfumes  distilled  in  the   fac- 
tories   is    the    attar    of    roses. 
No  less  than  forty-five  pounds 
of   rose   petals   are   needed  to 
make      one      gramme      (i5/4 
grains    troy)    of    the    essence. 
Briefly  the  methods  of  extract- 
ing the  fragrance  are  as  fol- 
lows: the  petals  are  spread  be- 
tween   sheets    of   glass   which 
are    held    about     four    inches 
apart  by  wooden  frames.     On 
each    side    of    the    glass    is    a 
layer  of  lard,  a  little  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.   The 
sheets  of  glass,  with  their  load 
of  petals,  are  piled  one  above  another,  and  at  the 
end  of  about  twenty-four  hours  it  is  found  that 
the  essential  oil   from  the  flowers  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lard.     The  lard  is  finally  melted  in 
a  large  iron  vessel  and  is  then  mixed  with  spirits. 
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surrounded  with  boiling  water. 
When  the  lard  has  melted,  the 
petals  are  added ;  here  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
mass  is  filtered  to  remove  the 
now  scentless  petals.  The 
operation  of  adding  fresh  pet- 
als to  the  melted  lard  is  re- 
peated again  and  again  until 
finally  the  lard,  or  "pomade," 
as  it  is  called,  is  very  highly 
perfumed.  After  this,  in  order 
to  produce  the  perfumes  as 
they  are  sold  in  the  shops,  a 
great    deal    of    distilling    and 
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GATHERING     ORANGE-BLOSSOMS, 
USED   IN    MAKING    COLOGNE- 
WATER. 


The  essential  oil  of  the  flow- 
ers rises  to  the  surface  in 
combination  with  the  spirit ; 
finally,  it  is  collected  and  fil- 
tered. This  particular  plan  is 
known  as  the  "cold  method." 
Orange  and  rose  petals, 
however,  are  usually  treated 
by  what  is  known  as  the  "hot 
method."  In  this  case,  large 
iron   vessels    full   of   lard   are 


THE    FACTORY    FLOOR  HEAPED    WITH   ROSE   PETALS. 


THE  PETALS  ARE  SPREAD  ON  TRAYS. 

blending  are  needful.  As  a 
rule,  this  is  a  distinct  industry, 
carried  out  in  a  separate  fac- 
tory. Indeed,  most  of  the  per- 
fume extracted  at  Grasse  goes 
to  New  York,  London,  and 
other  world  capitals  to  be 
treated.  The  whole  region  in 
which  Grasse  lies  is  now  busily 
at  work  increasing  its  pro- 
duction of  natural  perfumes  in 
order  that,  after  the  war,  it 
may  successfully  compete  with 
the  perfumes  artificially  pro- 
duced in  Germany  by  the 
blending  of  various  chemicals. 
S.  Leonard  Bastin, 
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A  STRAWBERRY  PYRAMID 
A  RESIDENT  of  Lucas,  Kaiisas,  has  designed  for 
his  garden  an  unusual  strawberry-bed,  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid  of  concrete,  which  has  pro- 
duced remarkable  results.  It  stands  about  eight 
feet  high,  its  base  is  eight  feet  square,  and  it 
rises  in  eight  steps  to  a  flat  top  on  which  a  spray 
nozle  is  set.     This  is  connected  with  the  water- 
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"AN   UNUSUAl-   STRAWBERRY-BED," 

pipeSj  so  that  by  turning  a  faucet  the  entire  pyra- 
mid and  its  mass  of  growing  vines  may  be  show- 
ered. The  structure  is  a  shell  of  concrete  con- 
taining rich  earth,  and  the  vines  grow  through  a 
series  of  small  holes  at  the  base  of  each  step. 
The  advantages  of  this  device  are  that  the  con- 
crete draws  and  retains  a  great  deal  of  heat,  thus 
stimulating  the  growth  of  the  plants,  while  the 
roots  are  kept  moist  and  cool  in  the  interior  of 
the  pyramid.  The  berries  are  easily  gathered 
from  the  concrete  surfaces,  and  are  free  from 
dirt  or  sand,  as  they  do  not  touch  the  ground.  An 
additional  advantage  is  that  in  this  manner  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit  can  be  grown  upon  a  lim- 
ited area. 

C.  L.  Edholm. 

THE  DAY  IS  GROWING  LONGER 

Our  earth  appears  to  be  slowing  down  its  spin. 
Two  British  astronomers  who  have  just  finished 
a  long  study  of  the  matter  report  that  it  now 
takes  almost  exactly  three  seconds  longer  for  the 
world  to  turn  over  once  than  it  took  one  hundred 
years  ago ;  and,  a  century  hence,  still  another 
three  seconds  will  have  been  added  to  the  day. 


At  this  rate,  Shakspere  had  nearly  ten  sec- 
onds less  in  his  twenty-four  hours  than  has  a 
modern  dramatist.  William  the  Conqueror  was 
handicapped  a  half -minute  in  keeping  up  with 
his  descendants.  Julius  Cctsar  was  a  whole  min- 
ute to  the  bad:  while  even  if  he  had  lived  to  old 
age,  his  life  would  still  have  been  some  twenty 
of  our  days  short  of  what  his  biographers  would 

have  claimed  for  him. 

Abraham  and  the  early 
Pharaohs  would  have  been 
still  more  pressed  for  time. 
The  earliest  men,  say  in  the 
year  100,000  B.C.,  would  have 
had  no  use  for  "How  to  Live 
on  Twenty-four  Hours  a 
Day,"  for  they  had  only 
twenty-three  hours  to  do 
their  living  in,  and  were 
really  only  seventy-six  years 
old  when  they  thought  they 
had  reached  fourscore. 

For  the  fact  is,  the  moon 
acts  as  a  brake  on  the  earth. 
The  moon  pulls  up  the  tide ; 
the  earth  turns  under  it.  The 
tide  therefore  comes  splash- 
ing up  against  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  continents.  The 
twice-daily  pounding  of  the 
tidal  wave  is  slowly  checking 
the  earth's  spm  and  prolonging  the  day. 

The  earth  does  the  same  thing  to  the  moon, 
only  more  so.  It  makes  tides  ni  the  moon's  solid 
crust,  which  have  so  completely  "broken"  our 
satellite,  that  whereas  it  once  spun  round  so 
merrily  that  its  "day"  was  only  a  few  hours  long, 
now  it  has  become  a  whole  month.  So  the  moon 
spins  on  its  own  axis  and  revolves  about  the 
earth  in  the  same  period.  Therefore,  it  always 
presents  the  same  face  to  the  earth,  and  no  mor- 
tal has  ever  seen  the  other  side. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  moon  will  get  back 
on  us.  The  day  will  gradually  lengthen  until  it 
becomes  a  month.  Then  the  sun  will  rise  and  set 
as  now,  but  only  thirteen  times  a  year. 

But  the  moon  will  no  longer  move  in  the  sky. 
Some  fortunate  country  will  have  it  always  di- 
rectly overhead,  where  it  will  wax  and  wane,  no 
longer  wandering.  Other  lands  will  see  it  al- 
ways low  on  the  horizon.  Others  will  never  be- 
hold it  at  all. 

However,  it  will  be  some  time  first.  A  good 
deal  will  happen  before  three  seconds  a  century 
mounts  up  to  a  whole  month  ! 

Edwin  Tenney  Brewster. 
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"Now  as  for  me,  I  'm  forty-odd,"  remarked  Tobias  Tupper, 
As  he  snapped  a  fat  ]\Tay-beetle  up  and  ate  it  for  his  supper ; 

"And  during  my  twoscore  of  years  I  've  had  adventures  plenty; 
It  's  long  since  I  have  seen  a  toad  I  knew  at  one-and-twenty. 
Methinks  my  own  biography  would  make  a  tale  inviting, 
Tf  I  but  had  the  pen  and  ink,  and,  too,  the  knack  of  writing. 


"When  I  was  hatched  in  Casey's  Creek  with  half  a  thousand  others 
(Two  thirds  of  them,  I  must  confess,  my  sisters  or  my  brothers !) 
^^^ith  enemies  on  every  hand,  't  was  strange  I  lived  a  minute ;  ^ 

y\ll  hours  of  day  some  hungry  mouth  would  have  a  tadpole  in  it.  '*■ 

I  found  't  was  quite  unwise  to  speak  to  any  passing  stranger. 
And  most  of  all  my  time  was  spent  a-wiggling  out  of  danger.  * 


"But  I  grew  up  a  lusty  tad,"  remarked  Tobias  Tupper; 

"Three  rows  of  teeth  on  my  lower  lip  and  two  rows  on  my  upper; 
Then  one  day  I  got  heedless :  along  came  Bullfrog  Binner, 
And  first  I  knew  my  best  hind  leg  he  'd  swallowed  for  his  dinner. 
'T  was  gone  for  sure !    My  new  hind  leg !    My  wrath  was  hard  to 
But  I  hid  among  the  arrow-heads  and  calmly  grew  another. 


The  day  we  moved  from  Casey's  Creek  calamity  awaited ; 
'Tvvixt  ducks  and  hens  and  rolling  wheels  our  family  was  fated ; 
I  dare  say  half  of  us  were  killed ;  a  sad  beginning,  very ! 
But  when  I  found  myself  alive,  of  course  I  felt  quite  merry. 
I  had  my  way  to  make  in  life,  and  I  must  look  for  supper ; 
A  toad  has  little  time  to  grieve,"  observed  Tobias  Tupper. 
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"Ho,  hum !  a  record  of  my  life  would  surely  be  exciting. 
If  I  but  had  the  pen  and  ink,  and,  too,  the  knack  of  writing, 
I  *d  set  you  such  a  chronicle  of  mishaps  melancholy 
You  'd  wonder  how,  at  forty-odd,  I  'm  still  so  fat  and  jolly; 
Posterity  would  marvel  at  escapes  both  grave  and  narrow. 
And  find  that  toads  have  worse  to  fear  than  travels  'neath  a  harrow. 


"But  though  I  've  learned  that  trouble  lurks  in  every  field  and  furrow, 
And  sometimes  one  is  hardly  safe  at  home  and  in  his  burrow, 
Though  oft  pursued  by  snake  and  fowl,  and  mauled  by  furry  strangers 
And  though  exposed  to  every  kind  of  terrifying  dangers, 
I  've  tried  to  keep  my  faith  in  man,  and  earn  by  honest  labor 
A  title  to  his  friendship,  and  a  right  to  be  his  neighbor. 


And  as  for  me,  at  forty-odd,  I  still  find  life  exciting; 

But  since  I  have  no  pen  or  ink,  nor  yet  the  knack  of  writing. 

^'ou  '11  have  to  take  my  word  for  it ;  for  novels,  tales,  or  fillers 

Are  not  so  much  my  specialty  as  flies  and  caterpillars. 

And  speaking  thus  of  bugs  and  slugs  reminds  me  of  my  supper ; 

Good  day,  sir,  till  we  meet  again,"  remarked  Tobias  Tupper. 
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BY  J.  S.   NEWMAN 


THE  MAGNETIC  COMPASS  AND  HOW  TO 
MAKE  IT 

The  great  steel  ship  plows  its  way  across  the 
trackless  ocean.  Steadily  and  accurately  it  parts 
the  w-aves.  In  a  small  glass  case  at  the  wheels- 
man's elbow  a  tiny  needle  swings  this  way  and 
that  with  the  ship's  motion.  But  always  the 
point  of  that  needle  keeps  the  same  direction. 
The  ship  may  turn  or  rock,  but  the  little  needle 
sticks  unwaveringly  to  its  task  of  pointing  to  the 
north  akvays.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  simplest 
and  the  most  useful  of  all  man's  discoveries.  It  is 
the  mariner's  compass. 

A  compass  is  an  interesting  instrument  to  con- 
struct, and  with  a  little  care,  a  really  good  one 
may  be  made  by  any  bright  boy  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Secure  a  small  piece  of  clock-spring  from  an 
old  alarm-clock,  or  get  a  broken  spring  from 
your  jeweler.  One  about  a  quarter-inch  wide  is 
best.  Break  off  a  piece  of  this  hard- 
ened   steel    spring   about    1^4    inches 


lows :  make  a  small  paper  tube  2  inches  long  and 
}i  inch  in  diameter.  Wind  35  or  40  turns  of 
insulated  copper  wire,  size  18  to  24,  about  the 
tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  leaving  the  ends  free 
for  connection  to  a  dry  battery.  Inside  the  tube 
place  the  hardened  steel  needle,  and  then  connect 
the  two  ends  of  the  wire  to  the  posts  of  a  dry 
battery  (see  illustration).  Allow  the  current  to 
pass  through  the  wire  for  a  half-minute  or  so. 
Disconnect  the  wires  and  remove  the  needle, 
which  will  then  be  strongly  magnetized. 

We  are  now  ready  for  our  ''jeweled"  bearing. 
Secure  a  glass  tube  from  your  druggist.  A  tube 
a  quarter-inch  in  diameter  is  best.  In  a  gas 
flame  heat  the  center  of  this  glass  tube,  mean- 
while twirling  the  tube  between  the  thumbs  and 
fingers.  In  a  minute  or  so  the  tube  will  become 
quite  soft  at  the  place  where  heat  has  been  ap- 
plied (Fig.  3). 
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long.  Soften  this  by  heating  it  red- 
hot  in  a  flame  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
slowly.  A  hole  about  ]/%  inch  in  di- 
ameter may  now  be  readily  drilled  in 
the  exact  center  of  the  tiny  strip.  The 
ends  of  the  strip  are  filed  off  to  a 
point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

The  steel  is  now  held  in  a  flame  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  bent  wire,  and  when 
red-hot,  it  is  quickly  plunged  into  cold 
water.  This  tempers,  or  hardens,  the 
steel  so  that  it  will  permanently  re- 
tain magnetism.  We  are  now  ready 
to  magnetize  the  little  piece  of  steel 
which  is  to  become  our  compass-nee- 
dle. An  ordinary  horseshoe  magnet 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
"needle"  is  placed  upon  a  flat  surface, 
and  one  pole  of  the  horseshoe  magnet  is  rubbed 
lengthwise  across  the  needle  in  one  direction 
only.  Start  at  the  end  and  draw  the  magnet 
across  the  needle  to  the  other  end,  repeating  this 
movement  several  times.  When  the  needle  is 
magnetized  strongly  enough  to  pick  up  a  small 
iron  tack,  it  is  ready  for  further  work.  Remem- 
ber to  use  only  one  pole  of  the  horseshoe  magnet 
and  to  rub  in  one  direction  only. 

Another  way  to  magnetize  the  needle  is  as  fol- 
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At  this  point  remove  the  tube  from  the  flame 
and  quickly  pull  the  ends  of  the  tube  until  it  sepa- 
rates. You  \\\\\  now  have  two  pieces  of  glass 
with  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Hold  the 
tip  of  one  of  these  pieces  in  the  flame  again  until 
the    drawn-out    glass    forms    into    a    tiny    bead 

(Fig.  5). 
Now,    with    a    sharp    fine    file,    make    a    deep 

scratch  on  the  glass  as  shown  at  A.     The  tiny 

glass  tip  may  then  be  readily  broken  oft*  with  the 
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finger.  This  little  tip  of  glass  forms  our  bearing. 
It  is  glued  into  the  hole  of  the  magnetized  needle, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  When  the  bearing  is  placed 
over  a  pin-point,  the  needle  should  balance  accu- 
rately and  freely  in  a  level  position.  If  it  does 
not,  carefully  file  ofif  the  heavy  side  of  the  needle 
until  perfect  balance  is  secured. 

We  must  now  mount  our  magnetic  needle,  the 
end  that  points  north  having  been  previously 
marked  with  a  dot  of  colored  paint.  Make  a 
small  square  box  of  cigar-box  wood.  The  box 
should  be  about  13/2  x  i_!/2  x  1/2  inches,  inside 
measurements    (Fig.  7). 

In  the  exact  center  of  the  bottom  of  this  box 
force  through  from  underneath  the  point  of  a 
medium-sized  sewing-needle.  The  point  should 
extend  about  %  inch  through  the  wood,  as  at  B. 
The  rest  of  the  needle  is  then  broken  off  at  the 
bottom.  The  point  forms  a  pivot  for  the  jeweled 
bearing  of  our  magnetized  needle,  which  is  now 
carefully  set  in  place.  A  piece  of  window-glass 
is  cut  to  size  (your  hardware  man  will  do  this 
for  you),  and  is  glued  with  paper  strips  over  the 
top  of  the  wooden  case. 

Before  the  glass  is  put  in  place,  however,  the 
directions  north,  south,  east,  and  west  must  be 
written  in  ink  on  its  under  surface,  so  that  the 
top  has  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The 
completed  compass  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  9. 

This  compass,  if  made  according  to  directions, 
will  prove  a  mighty  good  one  not  only  for  locat- 
ing directions,  but  also  for  electrical  experi- 
menting, 

EASY  ELECTRICAL  LESSONS 
Number  Five 
MAGNETISM 

All  of  you  have  seen  the  small  horseshoe  mag- 
nets. They  have  a  deep  interest  for  most  of  us. 
What  wonderful  and  unseen  force  gives  these 
little  pieces  of  steel  the  power  to  attract  small 
pieces  of  iron  and  steel  ? 

Like  electricity,  no  one  really  knows  what  mag- 
netism is.  We  shall  discover,  however,  that  mag- 
netism has  something  to  do  with  electricity. 

Experiment  No  10.  Mix  up  several  small 
pieces  of  brass  with  some  iron  tacks.  Move  an 
ordinary  horseshoe  magnet  about  among  the 
pieces.  The  iron  is  attracted,  and  the  brass  is 
left  behind.  We  therefore  see  that  there  are 
magnetic  and  non-magnetic  metals.  Brass,  cop- 
per, gold,  silver,  zinc,  and  many  other  metals  are 
non-magnetic.  Iron,  pure  nickel,  and  cobalt  are 
magnetic. 

Experiment  No.  11.     Dip  the  horseshoe  mag- 


net into  iron  filings.    The  filings  stick  to  the  mag- 
net, and  stand  out  in  tiny  bristles  like  stiff  grass. 

Experiment  No.  12.  Take  a  small  piece  of 
window-glass  in  your  hand,  and  on  top  of  it 
sprinkle  some  iron  filings.  Run  the  horseshoe 
magnet  below  the  glass.  The  little  filings  dance 
and  move  about  with  the  magnet.  We  thus  learn 
that  glass  allows  the  magnetic  force  to  pass 
through  it  without  opposition. 

Experiments  No.  13,  14,  15,  16  Repeat  the  last 
experiment,  using:  (i)  sheet-copper  instead  of 
the  glass;  (2)  a  piece  of  tin  from  a  tin  can;  (3) 
sheet  zinc;  (4)  cardboard. 

We  learn  from  the  above  experiments  that 
m;.gnetism  seems  to  pass  through  everything  ex- 
cepting the  commercial  sheet-tin,  which  is  really 
a  deposit  of  tin  on  iron.  The  iron  absorbs  the 
magnetism  because,  being  magnetic,  it  is  itself 
attracted  and  allows  no  magnetism  to  go  beyond 
it. 

Experiment  No.  17.  Lay  the  magnet  on  a  flat 
surface,  and  on  top  of  it  lay  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of  iron  filings  on  the  paper 
over  the  magnet. 
Tap  the  paper 
gently.  The  iron  fil- 
ings will  arrange 
themselves  in  an 
even  design  of  par- 
allel curves,  as  in 
Fig.  I.  These  filings 
force"  of  the  magnet, 
show  the  direction  of 

Experiment  No.  18.  A  pretty  experiment 
may  be  performed  by  taking  a  picture  of  the  mag- 
netic lines  of  force,  as  made  in  experiment  No 
17.  A  package  of  photographic  blue-print  paper 
may  be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  at  any  photo- 
graphic supply-shop.  Open  this  package  in  a 
dimly  lighted  room  and  place  a  sheet  of  the  pa- 
per, colored  side  up,  over  the  magnet,  which  has 
previously  been  laid  on  a  book.  Sprinkle  iron 
filings  over  the  paper  and  tap  them  into  position. 
Now  set  the  whole  arrangement  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  paper  will  become  dark  blue 
in  color.  It  must  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way 
until  fully  "printed."  When  the  paper  has  be- 
come dark  blue,  quickly  carry  it  into  the  house 
and  brush  off  the  filings.  Then  wash  it  by  plac- 
ing it  in  running  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  A 
perfect  picture  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  will 
be  permanently  printed  on  the  paper. 

Experiment  No.  19.  Try  to  magnetize  a  nail 
by  rubbing  it  firmly  with  one  pole  of  the  magnet 
and   in  one  direction   only.     It  will   not   remain 


represent    the    "lines    of 
as  they  are  called,  and 
'pull"  or  "strain." 
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permanently  magnetized.  While  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  horseshoe  magnet  it  will  pick  up 
iron  filings,  but  when  removed  it  loses  its  mag- 
netic power.  Soft  steel  will  not  retain  magnetism. 
Hard  steel  will.    The  nail  is  made  of  soft  steel. 

Experiment  No.  20.  Repeat  experiment  No. 
19,  using  a  steel  needle  instead  of  a  nail.  The 
needle  retains  the  magnetism  and  itself  becomes 
a  tiny  magnet.  It  will  pick  up  iron  filings  at 
either  end.     Needles  are  made  of  hard  steel. 

Experiment  No.  21.  Tie  a  piece  of  silk  thread 
to  the  center  of  a  magnetized  steel  sewing-needle 
so  that  it  exactly  balances.  Hang 
the  other  end  of  the  thread  to  a 
hook,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The  needle  will 
turn  until  it  points  north  and  south. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  mag- 
netic compass  used  on  boats  to  de- 
termine direction.  Any  magnet, 
when  freely  suspended  between  its 
poles,  will  point  in  a  north-and-south  direction. 

Experiment  No.  22.  Bring  one  pole  of  your 
horseshoe  magnet  near  the  suspended  magnetic 
needle.  The  needle  will  whirl  violently  about  un- 
til it  points  at  the  magnet.  Now  present  the  other 
pole  of  the  horseshoe  magnet  to  the  needle.  The 
needle  will  again  turn  about  until  its  opposite  end 
points  to  the  magnet. 

Thus  we  learn  that  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  magnet.  One  of  them  at- 
tracts one  end  of  the  magnetized  needle  and  re- 
pels the  other  end;  the  second  pole  does  just  the 
opposite.  Just  as  in  static  electricity,  we  find  the 
following  law : 

A  magnet  has  a  positive  and  a  negative  pole 
(north  and  south). 

Like  poles  repel  '\Teli  other.  Unlike  poles  at- 
tract each  other. 

THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE 
V.     Wireless  Telegraphy 

You  will  remember  when,  in  the  February  num- 
ber, I  announced  my  intention  to  describe 
Seven  Modern  Wonders  of  Science,  I  said  that 
I  did  not  profess  to  be  accurate  in  my  choice  of 
these  wonders.  I  suppose,  indeed,  that  many 
readers  will  object  to  my  selection  in  some  in- 
stances, and,  in  fact,  perhaps  no  two  persons 
would  completely  agree  on  the  seven  greatest 
scientific  wonders  in  the  world.  Each  would  be 
influenced  in  his  choice  according  to  the  way  that 
each  great  scientific  discovery  or  invention  ap- 
pealed to  him. 

However,  I  believe  that  every  person  who  was 
asked  to  make  his  choice  of  what  he  considered 


the  world's  greatest  discoveries  would  include  in 
his  list  this  one  invention  at  least :  he  would 
choose  wireless  telegraphy!  No  invention  of 
modern  times  has  excited  more  interest,  praise, 
and  respect  than  this  seemingly  magical  and  won- 
derfully useful  discovery. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  by  no  means  new.  Sav- 
ages have  used  a  form  of  wireless  signaling  for 
centuries.  They  sent  messages  by  building 
'"smoke-fires."  The  columns  of  rising  smoke 
could  be  seen  for  many  miles,  and  by  ])roper 
manipulation  they  were  able  to  convey  informa- 
tion to  their  allies  or  cohorts. 

As  early  as  1838  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  per- 
formed experiments  with  a  view  toward  develop- 
ing a  system  of  sending  electric  messages  with- 
out wires.  Morse  himself,  the  inventor  of  the 
telegraph,  was  able  to  send  messages  by  wireless 
telegraphy  for  a  mile  or  more.  He  used  two 
parallel  wires,  one  running  along  either  side  of 
the  banks  of  a  river.  By  sending  a  current 
through  one  wire,  a  very  weak  current  would  be 
induced  in  the  parallel  conductor  at  the  other 
side.  (See  page  657  of  the  May  St.  Nicholas 
for  the  explanation.)  This  weak  current  made 
itself  known  by  its  action  on  a  sensitive  galva- 
nometer. 

Many  other  early  experimenters  accomplished 
even  more  remarkable  results.  Among  these  pio- 
neers might  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Preece, 
Dolbear,  Edison,  Lodge,  Branley,  PopofY,  and 
others. 

It  was  left  to  Guglielmo  Marconi,  a  young 
Italian,  to  develop,  in  1895,  the  first  principles 
of  a  practical  system  of  wireless  telegraphy.  His 
methods  are  those  still  used  to-day,  although  they 
have,  of  course,  been  greatly  improved  and  en- 
larged upon. 

Marconi's  earliest  experiments  were  conducted 
with  crude  apparatus  on  his  father's  farm  near 
Bologna,  Italy,  in  1895.  Gradually,  by  improving 
his  instruments,  he  was  able  to  transmit  mes- 
sages several  miles.  Then  distances  of  over  four- 
teen miles,  thirty  miles,  and  two  hundred  miles 
were  announced  in  rapid  succession. 

Finally,  on  December  12,  1901,  Marconi,  then 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  succeeded  in  send- 
ing signals  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
Poldhu,  Cornwall,  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
From  this  time  on,  wireless  telegraphy  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  commercial  and  scientific  success. 
Thousands  of  stations  sprang  up  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  Boats  were  equipped,  operators 
were  trained,  and  to-day,  after  a  short  span  of 
twenty-five  years,  wireless  telegraphy  is  recog- 
nized as  a  great  world-influence.  Indeed,  so 
rapidly   do   people   accustom   themselves   to   new 
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developments  that  we  could  scarcely  get  along 
without   Marconi's  wonderful   discovery. 

The  first  [)rinciples  of  wireless  telegraphy  are 
quite  simple  and  readily  understood. 

Let  us  assume  in  Fig.  i  that  A  is  a  small  sur- 
face of  water.  Drop  a  stone  at  B.  A  series  of 
widening  circles  or  waves  will  spread  out  in  all 
directions  until  they  give  up  their  energy  at  the 
edge  of  the  little  pond.  If  we  drop  hits  of  cork 
at  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  they  will  hob  up  and  down 
until  the  train  of  waves  pass  hy  them.  Every 
time  a  stone  is  dropped  into  the  water  at  B  the 
corks  will  move.  In-  other  words,  the  energy 
freed  hy  the  dropping  of  the  stone  is  carried  in 
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every  direction  by  waves  in  the  water  and  affects 
any  cork  within  the  radius  of  these  waves. 

Wireless  telegraphy  works  on  just  this  prin- 
ciple. The  dropping  stone  represents  the  send- 
ing-station.  The  corks  represent  the  receiving 
stations,  any  number  of  which  can  "get"  the  mes- 
sage without  interfering  with  the  others.  But  in 
wireless  telegraphy  we  use  "ether"  or  "space"  in- 
stead of  water,  electrical  spark  disturbances  in- 
stead of  stones,  and  sensitive  "detectors"  instead 
of  corks. 

Scientists  have  proved  tliat  there  really  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  complete  vacuum,  or  absolutely 
empty  space.  They  have  shown  that  what  we  call 
empty  space  is  really  filled  with  a  very  elastic, 
invisible  substance  witliout  weight,  color,  or 
smell.  Thus  we  know  that  although  there  is  no 
air  in  an  X-ray  tube,  we  can  nevertheless  see 
through  it.  What  carries  the  light  beams 
through  it?  Obviously  something  must.  This 
something  is  called  ether. 

Light,  heat,  and  electric  waves  are  supposed  to 
represent  different  states  of  ether  activity  or 
vibration. 


Nozi',  if  zvc  find  some  ivay  of  making  zvaves  in 
the  ether,  just  as  we  do  in  water,  and  can  find 
some  method  of  detecting  these  waves  at  a  dis- 
tance, we  have  wireless  telegraphy.  This  has 
been  accomplished. 

We  can  disturb  the  ether  by  passing  any  kind 
of  an  electric  spark  through  it.  This  disturbance 
will  generate  electric  waves  which  will  spread 
out  in  all  directions,  just  as  our  water  waves  do. 
They  are  invisible  to  eyesight,  however,  but  they 
will  travel  thousands  of  miles  at  tremendous 
speed — 186,000  miles  per  second  ! 

Any  electric  spark  will  cause  electric  waves  in 
the  ether  (  l'"ig.  2).  When  you  see  a  trolley  slip 
off  the  wire,  or  a  lightning-flash,  you  may  be  sure 
that  electric  waves  are  s])eeding  out  in  every 
direction  and  that  suitable  ai)paratus  can  detect 
these  waves.  In  fact,  we  are  now  able  to  tell, 
long  before  it  reaches  us,  when  a  thunder-storm 
is  coming  our  way.  The  lightning  causes  ether 
waves  which  we  can  detect  miles  away,  thus 
warning  us  of  the  coming  storm. 

In  wireless  telegraphy  electric  sparks  are  arti- 
ficially generated  with  instruments  called  spark- 
coils  or  liigli-toision  transforniers.  We  have  only 
to  press  a  key.  and  a  train  of  sparks  leaps  across 
a  suitable  "gap"  or  space,  making  powerful  wire- 
less waves  at  will.  The  heavier  the  spark,  the 
farther  the  waves  will  travel,  just  as  the  heavier 
the  stone  we  drop  into  water,  the  more  powerful 
and  far-reaching  will  the  water  waves  be. 

It  was  long  ago  discovered  that  if  one  side  of 
the  spark-gap  was  connected  to  a  system  of  over- 
head wires  and  the  other  side  was  connected  into 
the  ground,  the  waves  would  be  much  more  pow- 
erful and  would  travel  farther.  Such  wires  are 
called  aerials  or  antennae  and  may  be  only  a  few 
feet  or  several  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
height  (Fig.  3).  The  effect  of  using  a  high 
aerial  is  very  much  the  same  as  would  be  the 
effect  on  water  waves  if  you  were  to  drop  your 
stone  from  a  great  distance.  The  waves  would 
be  much  more  powerful.  The  higher  you  held 
your  stone,  the  longer  would  each  wave  be;  that 
is,  the  distance  from  circle  to  circle  would  be 
wider  and  deeper.  The  wave  length  would  vary 
with  the  height.  This  is  exactly  what  occurs  in 
electric  waves.  The  higher  the  aerial,  the  more 
powerful  are  the  waves  and  the  greater  is  their 
length. 

We  now  know  how  wireless-telegraph  waves 
are  generated.  Next  month  we  shall  learn  how 
these  electrical  zvavcs  in  the  ether  may  be  heard 
and  translated  into  messages  by  the  receiving- 
station. 
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In  February,  we  recorded  with  pleasure  the  fact  that 
an  Honor  Member  of  the  League  had  painted  a  picture 
that  won  a  place  on  the  line  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  London ;  in  March,  we  chronicled 
the  issue  of  a  highly  creditable  book  of  poems  by  an- 
other Honor  Member ;  in  April,  a  friendly  grown-up 
correspondent  warmly  complimented  our  prize-winners 
in  an  earnest  letter  of  appreciation,  prophesying  that 
"many  whose  names  we  notice  as  having  won  gold  or 
sih'er  badges  will  in  later  years  be  known  to  the  world." 
But  now  comes  a  letter  which  in  some  respects 
pleases  us  most  of  all : 

Peoria,   III.,  April  2-],   191 7. 
My  dear  St.   Xicholas   League: 

I  wonder  if  you  will  be  interested  in  the  history  of 
one  of  your  charter  members?  I  think  I  was  a  charter 
member,  and  if  I  was  n't,  I  was  in  the  first  year,  but 
it  is  all  a  long  while  ago.  I  tried  faithfully,  as  I  re- 
member, many  times  discarding  my  efforts  because  they 
were  "not  good  enough  for  the  League"  ;  but  although 
I  reached  the  honor  roll  several  times,  I  never  won  a 
prize,  and  then   I  grew  too  big  to  belong. 

But  since  then  I  ha\e  really  "found  my  way  in" — 
both  as  to  magazines  and  newspapers.  And  besides 
my  writing,   I    am   interested   in   a   studio   that   makes   a 


•  specialty  of  artistic  photography.  But  I  never  carry 
out  an  idea  that  I  don't  remember  the  days  when  I 
used  to  pore  over  the  League's  pages  and  long  for  a 
camera  with  which  to  try  for  the  prizes. 

St.  Nicholas  lives  on  our  reception-room  table,  and 
welcomes  the  younger  sitter  who  has  to  wait.  Some- 
times it  even  goes  into  the  studio  and  has  its  picture 
taken,  when  the  young  person  is  an  indefatigable  reader. 
And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  are  boys  and  girls  to 
whom  its  pages  mean  as  much  as  they  did  to  us  years 
ago. 

My  regards  to  all  the  Leaguers  who  have  n't  won 
prizes,   but   have   kept   on    trying ! 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Miss)  Sidney  Baldwin. 

Every  reader  of  the  League  pages  is  proud  of  our 
Honor  Members,  and  right  nobly  have  they  won  their 
place  in  our  esteem.  But  all  honor,  also,  to  those  who, 
as  Miss  Baldwin  says,  "have  n't  -Mon  prizes,  but  have 
kept  on  trying !"  Her  letter,  for  which  we  all  are  grate- 
ful, is  ample  proof  that  they  do  not  fail  of  their  re- 
ward;  and  their  loyalty  in  later  life  to  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  League,  as  shown  in  countless  similar  letters 
received  year  by  year,  is  a  token  of  affection  in  which 
the   magazine   takes   great   joy   and    pride. 


PRIZE-'WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  208 

in  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.  Silver  badges,  Ruth  Oyer  (age  14),  Pennsylvania;  Daisy  Rawyler  (age  14),  New  York;  Florence  Night- 
ingale (age  13),  Pennsylvania;  Virginia  'Williams  (age  14),  California. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Katharine  Brooks  (age  14),  Ohio. 

Silver  badges,  Mary  Candace  Pangborn  (age  9),  New  York;  Bessie  H.  Simpson  (age  15),  Ohio. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  badges,  Francis  S.  Watts  (age  17),  Pennsylvania;  Eunice  Walker  (age  17),  Kentucky. 
Silver  badges,  Roger  Nelson  Plum  (age  13),  New  Jersey;   James  D.  Havens  (age  17),  New  York;  Elise  Ward  (age 
13),    Kentucky;   Jean  Marshall  Clarke  (age  16),  Pennsylvania. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Catherine  Floyd  (age  13),  Illinois. 

Silver  badges,  Dorothy  Gould  (age  13),  New  York;  Helen  R.  Parsons  (age  11),  South  Carolina;  Henry  A.  Willard 
(age  14),  California;  Zoe  Shippen  (age  14),  Michigan;  Mabel  Jennings  (age  12),  Connecticut;  Kathryn  Haubold 
(age  12),  New  York. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  badges,  Mary  Catherine  Hamilton  (age  11),  Ohio;  Mildred  Lull  (age  13),  New  York. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badges,  Dorothy  R,  Stewart  (age  16),  New  Hampshire. 

Silver  badges,  Renwick  Bole  (age  9),  New  York;  Helen  Fairbanks  (age  11),  California;  Florence  Beekman  (age  14), 
New  York;  Anna  Southard  Lamer  (age  13),  District  of  Columbia;  Herbert  McAneny  (age  14),  New  York;  Beatrice 
Pitney  (age  12),  District  of  Columbia. 
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MY  GARDEN 

BY    KATHARIN1-;    BROOKS     (aGF.    1 4) 

{Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  wo)i  October,  igi6) 
Theric  is  not  another  garden 

Such  as  mine  in  all  the  land, 
For  it  's  made  of  tinted  dream-stuffs 

At  the  touch  of  Fancy's  hand 
And   around   my   lovely  garden 

There  is  built  a  wall  of  stone, 
Which,  by  fragrant  honeysuckle, 

All  year  round  is  overgrown. 
For  my  garden  's  in  the  Southland, 

Where  the  snowflakes  ne\er  fall. 
Where  the  palm-trees  and   the   fruit-trees 

Never  drop  their  leaves  at  all. 
In  my  garden  there  are  roses. 

There   are  rhododendrons,   too, 
And  a  prettj'  fountain  tinkles 

And  reflects  the  sky's  own  Iilue. 
Winding  paths  and  leafy  bowers 

Help  to  make  my  garden  fair. 
Perfumes,  sweet  as  any  incense, 

Float  like  haze  upon  the  air. 

There  is  not  another  garden 

Such  as  mine  in  all  the  land. 
For  it  's  made  of  tinted  dream-stuffs. 

At  the  touch  of  Fancy's  hand. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DAY 

BY    RUTH    OYER    (aGE    1 4) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Just  a  peep  out  of  the  window  to  tell  me,  "Time  's  up  " 
Oh  what  a  glorious  June  day  !  And  as  I  was  hurriedly 
dressing,  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  and  the  song  of  the 
robin  floated  up  to  me  They,  too,  were  as  happy  as  I 
Do  j'ou  want  to  know  the  reason  ?  This  was  Aunt 
Miriam's  wedding-day  and  /  was  to  be  flower-girl  ! 
What  made  me  still   happier  was  the  fact  that    I   might 


"home  "      BY  IIENKV  A.   WILI.AKD,   Af.rc  14.       (SILVER  nADGE.) 

sit  beside  the  bride  and  wear  my  best  white  dress  (made 
specially  fot  the  occasion),  and  yes — white  kid  slippers! 
something  I  had  never  worn  before.  I  felt  quite  proud 
as  I  rapped  on  Aunt  Miriam's  door  promptly  at  five- 
thirty. 

As  I  entered  her  room  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes,  for  there  before  me  stood  Aunty,  just  like  a  fairy, 
in  a  filmy  white  dress,  with  the  most  beautiful  bouquet 


of  roses  I  had  ever  seen.  And  just  behind  her,  to  com- 
plete the  background,  was  my  new  "Uncle  George" — 
to  be  ! 

Listen!  what  was  that?  Oh,  a  little  bell  tapped  to 
tell  all  was  ready. 

"Here,  Betty,  take  your  flowers,  and  don't  look 
around  and  smile  ;  keep  your  eyes  straight  ahead,  and 
stop  when  I  gi\e  the  nod.  Don't  forget  these  things  as 
you  did  last  night,  and  strew  the  flowers  gracefully." 


BY   CATHERINE   FLOYD,  AGE    I3       (GOLD    BADGE. 
SILVER    BADGE    WON    NOV.,   T916.) 


But,  attention !  There  's  that  awful  piece,  "Here 
comes  the  Bride,"  and  I  never  can  keep  time  to  it.  I 
usually  stumble  on  my  own  feet  or  some  one  else's. 

Yes,  I  kept  time  to  the  music,  placed  the  flowers 
gracefully,  bowed  my  head  at  the  proper  time,  ate  with 
the  proper  fork,  kissed  Aunty  good-by.  Yes.  I  did  all 
these  things,  and  now  I  'in  so  tired  I  just  can't  sleep. 

Well,  for  once,  I  had  an  exciting  day ! 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DAY 

BY    DAISY    RAWYLER    (AGE    I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
I  SAW  an  old  man,  discouraged  and  sad,  sitting  in  front 
of  a  book  with  golden  clasps.     Suddenly,  without  human 
agency,  it  opened  and,  to  my  wondering  eyes,  disclosed 
its  title,  "A  Year." 

The  title-page  was  turned  over,  and  when  I  looked 
to  see  who  was  turning  it,  lo  I  't  was  Father  Time 
standing  beside  the  old  man.  And  Father  Time  con- 
tinued to  turn  till  he  came  to  a  certain  page  where  a 
beauteous  being  was  pictured,  whose  face  was  calm 
with  a  peace  never  seen  before 

And  Father  Time  turned  to  the  old  man.  "Behold, 
O  mortal,  a  day  that  is  to  come." 

The  day  that  was  to  come  became  a  person. 

She  spoke  in  a  voice  soft  yet  wi.stful. 

"I  am  the  day  on  which  all  countries  shall  be  at 
peace.  My  reign,  though  't  is  not  come,  will  come. 
That,  O  child  of  the  earth,  I  promise.  And  that  day 
will  be  greeted  with  joy.  Rich  and  poor  will  be  friends. 
There  shall  be  no  more  enemies.  Men  will  call  me  the 
'Day  of  Peace.'  The  days  that  follow  will_ bring  bless- 
ings, joy,  and  reconstruction  of  war-stricken  lands. 
You  doubt  that  that  day  will  come?  But  it  must.  As 
sure  as  there  is  strife  upon  the  earth  now,  I  will  arrive, 
amid  the  blessings  of  peoples." 

And  the  Day  of  Peace  stopped. 

Father  Time  stepped  forward,  closed  the  book,  and 
disappeared.  The  clasp  sprung  into  place,  and  all  was 
as  before,  save  the  old  man  who  doubted  no  longer. 
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OVER  THE  HILLS 

BY   CATHERINE   PARMENTER    (AGE    II) 

{Honor  Member) 

Before  me,  high  and  low  and  broad  and  long, 

Stretch  o'er  the  land  the  wild  New  Hampshire  hills. 

Bravely  they  stand,  stanch,  true,  and  firm  and  strong. 
Like  sentinels  his  task  each  well  fulfils. 


"gossips."      by    KOGER    nelson   plum,  age    13       (silver    liADGE.) 

And  o'er  Franconia's  mighty  mountain-pass, 
A  granite  face  has  kept  guard  all  the  years. 

Clear-cut  and  bold,  its  profile  stands  aloft 

Unscathed,  untouched  by  human  smiles  or  tears. 

Over  these  woodland  hills,  as  night  draws  near, 

A  faintly  rosy  glow  begins  to  fall. 
Then,  far  away,  like  some  clear,  rippling  brook, 

Comes  soft  and  sweet  a  thrush's  silvery  call. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  EXCITING  DAY 
{A    true   story) 

BY    ROSAMOND    CASTLE    (aGE    I2) 

Mother  and  Father  and  I  were  staying  at  the  volcano 
in  Hawaii.  The  crater  is  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  is  many  miles  in  circumference.     Its  bottom  is  hard 

lava,  very  hilly, 
and  much  broken 
up.  In  one  place 
there  is  such  a 
large  crack  that  a 
bridge  had  to  be 
built  over  it,  so 
that  tourists  wish- 
ing to  see  the 
acti\'e  volcano, 
which  is  a  small 
crater,  called 

Halimaumau,  in 
the  middle  of  the 
larger  one,  might 
pass  in  safety. 
One  afternoon  I 
went  with  Mother 
and  Father  to  the  active  volcano.  Although  we  started 
at  four  o'clock,  we  took  supper  with  us,  for  it  was 
a  very  long  walk  and  we  had  to  go  slowly  over  the 
lava.  It  was  dusk  when  we  reached  it,  so  when  we 
looked  down  into  the  surging,  restless  sea  of  fire,  it 
seemed  all  the  brighter  for  the  darkness  all  around. 
From  this  crater  rise  constantly  dense  clouds  of  sul- 
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phurous  smoke,  which,  if  penetrated  by  any  living 
creature,  are  very  dangerous,  as  sulphur  is  suffocating. 
The  wind,  luckily,  was  blowing  these  clouds  away  from 
us,  so  we  were  able  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  spectacle 
before  us.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  wind  changed,  and 
almost  before  we  knew  it  we  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke.  We  could  not  breathe,  and  had  a  horrid 
sensation  that  we  should  strangle  to  death.  Trying  to 
get  away,  we  wandered  on  and  on.  not  being  able  to  see 
a  thing,  over  rough  lava-stones  that  cut  right  through 
our  shoes.  At  last  we  reached  the  road  which  wound 
back  to  the  hotel.  There  we  found  a  motor  waiting  for 
us,  in  which  we  were  whisked  back  to  the  Volcano 
House,  where  I  had  a  huge  glass  of  lemonade,  and  soon 
went  fast  asleep,  to  dream  that  I  was  walking  in  the 
fire  of  the  volcano. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DAY 

BY    FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE    (AGE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

"I  WANT  to  go  out  into  the  world,"  cried  a  little  day, 
as  old  Father  Time  opened  the  big  iron  gate  and  let 
out  another  little  day. 

"No,  no  !"  replied  Father  Time  "You  are  a  Friday 
in  1925.  I  just  sent  out  a  Thursday  in  1917." 
The  little  day  went  into  a  corner  to  sulk. 
"My  turn  will  never  come,"  he  pouted.  Then  a  bright 
thought  struck  him.  "I  '11  do  it!  What  difference  does 
it  make  anyway  ?  I  'm  a  Friday,  and  Friday  comes  after 
Thursday      Bother  the  year! — I  '11  do  it  now!" 

That  e\ening, 

when  Father  Time 
was  talking  to 
Mother  Earth,  our 
little  day  stole 
noiselessly  to  his 
room,  and,  taking 
the  key  which  un- 
locked the  big  iron 
gate,  crept  out  into 
the  world,  leaving 
Father  Time  and  all 
the  other  days 
locked   inside. 

Dear  me !  What 
a  time  there  was  on 
earth  that  day. 
Morning  came  so 
quickly  that  some 
people  had  n't  even 
uone  to  bed  yet! 
There  was  no  ter- 
rible war  in 
Europe  ;  new  kings 
sat  upon  the 
thrones,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
an  unknown  man.  Men  and  women  who  were  strangers 
found  themselves  being  married.  Instead  of  the  usual 
street-cars,  aeroplanes  carried  passengers  from  one 
place    to    another ! 

Poor  people  were  suddenly  rich,  and  millionaires 
were    dismayed    at   their   poverty ! 

It  was  a  most  uncomfortable  day,  so  nobody  objected 
when  the  little  day  crept  back  to  Father  Time  What 
a  scolding  he  did  get !  Father  Time  locked  him  up 
safely  in  a  little  room,  and  in  his  excitement  ordered 
dry  water  and  cold  bread  for  him.  Of  course,  that 
little  mistake  was  righted,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  little 
day  has  learned  his  lesson,  and  he  will  never,  never 
venture  outside  the  gate  again  until  his  turn  comes. 


by  zoe  shippen,  age  i4. 
(silver  badge.) 
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BY   MADELEINE    WILLIAMS,  AGE    I4. 


BY  GF.ORCE    MIHAN,    JK.,    AGE   16. 


BY    MABEL  JENNINGS,  AGE  12.     (SILVER  BADGE.) 


BY  KATHARINE    MCCLENAIIAN,   AGE    12. 


BY   CLARENCE   JUNG,    AGE    I7. 


m 

BY  AILEEN    LAIDLAW,    AGE  9. 


BY   ANNA    BROOKS,  AGE    13. 


HOME, 


MY  GARDEN 

EY   RUTH    M.   COLT.    (aGF.    1 7) 

(Honor  Member) 

I  'm  sure  when  fairies  made  the  dawn 
They  spilt  some  colors  on  my  lawn, 
Which,  with  the  help  of  April  showers, 
Sprang  up  and  took  the  forms  of  flowers 
Then  busy  little  brownie  folk 
Raised  a  high  barrier  of  oak. 
Of  cedar,  pine,  and  aspens  gray 
To  keep  the  old  Xorth  Wind  away. 
And  here  a  dancing  movintain  rill 
That  tumbled  down   the  crags  at  will. 


Grown  tired  of  its  gipsy  waj's, 
A  slender,  silver  fountain  plays. 
In  sunny  quiet  all  day  long 
The  great  bees  go  with  drowsy  song; 
Purple  and  gold  the  pansies  glow. 
And  white  and  crimson  roses  grow ; 
While  gorgeous  winged  butterflies, 
Wee  fairies  hid  from  human  eyes. 
All  make  my  little  garden  gay 
Through  the  long,  dreamy  summer  day. 
Far,  far  above  and  blue  the  skies ; 
Beneath,  my  tranquil  garden  lies ; 
The  fountain  wears  a  rainbow  crown. 
And  over  all  the  sun  shines  down. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  DAY 
{A    true   story) 

BY    VIRGINIA    WILLIAMS    (aGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  some  beautiful  hills  in  Cali- 
fornia was  a  long,  low  bungalow,  where  lived  a  family 
who  loved  the  country. 

Behind  the  bungalow  rose  loxely  hills,  and  some  miles 
below,  nestled,  as  it  were,  in  the  hollow,  was  a  small 
town. 

Among  these  hills  were  frequently  found  "diamond- 
backed"  rattlesnakes. 

Two  lovely  collies  guarded  the  bungalow,  and  were 
named    Demsie    and    Sir    Hadi. 

On  a  warm,  sultry  day  in  June,  when  the  family  were 
either  reading  or  resting,   Susan   Yorke  heard  the  dot;s 


"gossips."      by   FRANCIS    S.    WATTS,    AGE    17.       (GOLD    BADGE. 
SILVER    BADGE    WON    MARCH,  1917.) 


barking  wildly.  Jumping  up,  she  ran  down  the  hall  to 
the  back  porch,  and,  throwing  open  the  door,  called 
them. 

"Come  here,  you  silly  dogs,  and  don't  make  so  much 
noise  !"  she  said. 

Just  at  that  moment,  from  behind  a  chest  on  the 
porch,  came  a  hissing,  rattling  sound.  Susan  at  once 
knew  the  sound  to  come  from  a  rattlesnake,  and,  climb- 


ing upon  the  railing,  she  motioned  the  dogs  to  stay  on 
the  ground  below.  Suddenly  the  snake  glided  from 
behind  the  chest  and  passed  into  the  hall  through  the 
half-open  door. 

Now  he  was  in  the  house,  and  what  was  to  be  done  ! 
Father  was  writing  at  his  desk.   Sister   was   reading  in 
the  hanunock,  and  Mother 
was    downtown.  ~ 

"Help!  Help!"  cried 
Susan  ;  "there  's  a  rattle- 
snake  in   the   house !" 

The  dogs  were  wild  and 
making  a  terrible  noise. 
A  man,  who  was  coming 
down  from  a  walk  in  the 
hills,  stopped  at  Susan's 
cry,  and  then,  running  in, 
grabbed  a  hoe  that  was 
near  by,  and,  mustering  as 
much  courage  as  he  could, 
stepped  inside  the  house 
and  with  one  stroke  of  the 
hoe  cut  off  the  head  of 
the    reptile. 

Susan  will  never  know 
to  this  day  how  he  dared 
friend. 


"good  TO  LOOK  AT."      BY  CATH- 
ERINE SPENCER,  AGE  13. 


but   ht. 


/as  ever  after  her 


OVER  THE  HILLS 

BV    MARY    CANDACE    PANGBORN     (aGE    9) 

(Silver  Badge) 
What  is  awaiting  me  over  the  hills? 
Green  leafy  forests  and  swift  running  rills. 
High  green  trees  drooping  their  branches  down  low, 
Bright  flower'd  greensward  where  fair  flowers  grow. 
Rivers  and  lakes  with  bright  waves  tipp'd  with  white, 
Flowers  of  daylight  and  flowers  of  night. 
Swift  little  fishes  with  scales'  glancing  sheen. 
Quaint  little  elves  dressed  in  jackets  of  green, 
Sweet  little  fairies  with  diamond-tipp'd  wand, — 
Is  this  what  awaits  me  the  mountains  beyond? 

But  if  there  is  only  a  blank  desert  there. 
Where  flowers  and  trees  blight  beneath  the  hot  air, 
Over  those  mountains,  that  barrier  so  high. 
Over  those  hills — and  beyond  them — go  I  ! 


BY    HAROLD    E.   H.\CKING,  .AGE    10. 


bV  SHERMAN'  R.   HOVT,  AGE    17. 

"HOME" 


BY  KATHRVN  H.A.UBOLD,  AGE  12. 
(SILVER  B.\DGE.) 
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OVER  THE  HILLS— IN  THE  CASCADES 

BY    JKSSIK    MARILLA   THOMPSON    (aCK    15) 

(Honor  Member) 

There  arc  mountains  circling  the  niightj'  world,  there 

are  ranges  of  low  blue  hills. 
There  are  peaks  of  snow,  there  is  rock  below,  there  are 

torrents  between  the  ghylls. 
There   are   straight    sheer   cliff-sides   with   sliding   walls ; 

but  oh  !  over  land  or  sia, 
Re  Ihey  low  or  tall,  snow,  rock,  or  wall,  these  hills  are 

the  hills  for  nie  ! 

They  have  dizzy  summits  that  meet  the  sky,  they  have 
armies   of   great   green   firs  ; 

They  have  gulches  deep  where  the  torrents  leap,  and 
clefts  wheri'   no  zephyr  stirs. 

They  are  clad  in   purple  and  blue  and  green,,  and  shad- 
ows, and  sunny  glow 

Where,  gold  on  the  crest  of  the  foothill's  breast,  the 
dog-tooth  \iolets  grow. 

There  's  a  rushing  fall  where  two  torrents  meet,  and  the 

cliffs  rise  sheer  behind. 
And  you  travel  there  by  a  trail  most  fair,  but  a  trail 

that  it  's  hard  to  find. 
There  's  a  boy's  head  carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 

with  its  profile  to  the  sky 
That  is  only  seen,  with  its  rugged  mien,  from  a  foothill 

steep  and  high. 


'l.oS.SllS."      HV   EUNICE    WALKER,    A(.K    I7.      (l.iJLU    liADGli. 
SILVER   BADGE    WON    MARCH,  1917.) 


(But  oh!  the  trail,  when  you  reach  its  end,  is  a  trail 
that  it  's  good  to  go  ! 

From  the  hill  you  climb,  in  a  little  time,  you  can  see 
the  river's  glow 

When  it  travels  down  to  the  shining  wist  in  leagues  of 
dazzling  light, — 

And  far  to  the  north,  and  gleaming  forth,  rises  a  snow- 
peak  white.) 

And  over  the  hills  there  's  a  pleasant  place,  with  an 
uplift  to  the  blue 

And  the  wild  things  hid  in  the  forest's  mid,  and  the 
trees,  they  'Know  it,  too. 

So,  be  there  mountains  in  ev'ry  land  and  mountains 
across  the  sea. 

These  are  my  hills,  my  cliffs  and  ghylls,  my  mountain- 
land  to  me  ! 


OVER  THE  HILLS 

BY    BESSIE    H.    SIMPSON     (aGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  song  of  the  sea  is  calling  me, — 
A  song  that  's  strong  and  wild  and  free. 
It  tells  of  the  winds  and  the  waves  at  play, 
And  daring  the  dash  of  the  salty  spray. 

And  it  's  over  the  hills  I  'm  longing  to  be. 
Over  the  hills  and  away  to  the  sea, — 
0\er  the  hills  and  away. 

A  sailor's  life  is  the  life  for  me — 
A  life  that  's  joyous  and  light  and  free; 
A  life  that  's  muscle  and  brawn  and  skill. 
And  honest  work,  and  adventure's  thrill. 
With  the  wash  of  the  wa\es  on  the  side  of  the  craft. 
And  the  salt  sea  air  that  drives  one  daft. 
So  hoist  the  anchor — unfurl  the  sail  ! 
And  we  '11  scurry  away  on  the  wings  of  the  gale  ! 
And  it  's  over  the  hills  I  'm  longing  to  be. 
Over  the  hills  and  away  to  the  sea, — 
Over  the  hills  and  away. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  DAY 
{From  the  Diary  of  Snoops,  a  Pupfy) 

BY    KATHERINE    WALLACE    (aGE    I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
4:30  A.M.     Ozv-e-e !     I  'in  sleepy.     I  've  been  awake  all 
night    barking    at   the    noises.      I    've    a    nice   bark,   and 
nearly  always  scare  the  noises  away — burglars,  too. 

4:45  A.M.  Heard  some  noises  and  sent  out  the  best 
bark  yet.  A  very  strange  thing  happened  while  I  was 
scaring  the  noise.  An  ui)stairs  window  in  the  next 
house  opened,  and  deep  mumblings  came  forth.  Then 
a  large  stick,  with  an  interesting  knob  on  it,  landed  near 
me.     I  suppose  they  thought  it  was  a  bone. 

8:00  a.m.  My  mistress  brought  out  some  bread  and  a 
strange  bottle.  With 
some  curiosity  I  ap- 
Iiroached  the  bottle 
and  caressed  it.  It 
returned  my  caress 
whole-heartedly.  I  was 
soaked  with  a  fluid 
called    milk. 

9  :45  A.M.  My  mis- 
tress's aunt  came  out 
to  pick  roses  while  I 
was  playing  with  the 
ground  the  gardener 
had  just  watered.  To 
show  her  my  love  I 
jumped  on  her  with  all 
my  paws  !  I  must  have 
been  too  vigorous,  and 
hurt  her — or  some- 
thing, 'cause  I  got  an 
awful  spanking.  I  was 
only  being  pleasant, 
too  !  When  she  left  I  noticed  some  large  dark  polka- 
dots  on  her  white  skirt,  that  I  had  n't  seen  before. 
Strange! — I   wonder  if  my  eyesight  is  failing? 

11:00  \.M.  I  have  been  playing  with  some  begonia 
plants.  They  were  very  stiff  at  first,  but  gradually 
grew  more  cordial  and  limber.  Now  they  all  seem  to 
be  sleeping  in  a  very  relaxed  manner. 

12:30  A.M.  I  have  just  finished  my  lunch.  When  my 
mistress  brought  it  out  and  was  going  to  give  it  to  me, 
she  saw  my  lazy   friends,  the  begonias.     I   never  knew 


'a  HEADING  FOR  JUNE.  liV  NELbU.S 

W.   PRENTISS,  AGE  1 5. 
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she  could  be  so  cross.  She  made  me  very  unhappj'.  I 
pawed  at  her  feet,  craving  forgiveness, — when  r-r-r-i-p  .' — 
"You  terrible  puppy !  You  've  torn  my  stocking."  She 
scolded  me  hard,  fed  me  and  disappeared. 

5  :oo  P.M.  Have  had  a  much  needed  sleep.  I  am  ready 
to  bark  at  all  noises,  so  that  they  won't  disturb  my 
mistress's  sleep. 


"a  heading    for   JUNE  "      BY  HELEN    A.    JOHNSON,    .\GE    I4. 
(honor    MEMBER.) 


clared  Frances,  "for  four  months  afterward  one  of  my 
friends  received  a  card  from  a  little  Belgian  child,  and 
this  is  what  it  said  : 

'Dear  American  Girl: 

"We  were  tivo  happy  Belgian  children,  but  the  "H'ar 
makes  us  unhappy.  Actually  we  are  poor  fugitif  in 
neutral  Netherland.  The  younger  child  zvhich  yon  see 
on  this  card  zve  call  the  mother  of  the  little  baby  doll 
sent  by  you  to  the  relief  fund.  Many  thanks.  I  will 
pray  for  you  and  your  parents  happiness. 

"Joan  Verhul.st." 

And  Frances  looked  wistfully  toward  the  horizon,  as 
if  trying  to  see  the  children  who  had  shared  in  her 
happy  day. 

MY  GARDEN 

BY    MARY    E.    ROCHE    (aGE    8) 

My   garden   is   filled   with   flowers   so   rare, 
With  roses  and  pansies  here  and  there; 

And  up  a  rock  the  woodbines  creep. 
And  birdies  round  it  nod  and  peep. 

The  pansies  wear  dresses  of  purple  and  gold  ; 

Butterflies  sit  On  them  looking  so  bold  ; 
The  pretty  roses,  pink  and  white, 

Bow  and  bend  in  gay  delight. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DAY 

BY    CAROL   CROWE    (aGE    Io) 

(Honor  Member) 

"So  you  want  me  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  day,"  said 
Frances  to  her  cousin,  Lillian.  "Well  I  '11  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  very  best  and  happiest  day  of  my  life,"  she 
added. 

"It  was  my  eighth  birthday.  The  European  War  was 
just  three  months  old,  and  the  people  of  our  country 
were  trying  to  relieve  the  suffering  in  Belgium.  Our 
town  had  big  boxes  ready  to  send,  and  my  birthday 
came. 

"All  my  little   friends  were  in\  itcd  to  my  party,  and 

each  one  was  re- 
quested to  bring  a 
doll  for  a  Belgian 
child  instead  of  a 
present  for  me. 
We  were  all  en- 
thusiastic. We 
sewed  all  the 
afternoon  and 
dressed  baliy  dolls, 
girl  dolls,  boy 
dolls,  and  some 
even  made  whole 
outfits  for  lady 
dolls.  They  were 
beautiful. 

"My  mother 

wrote  each  little 
girl's  name  and 
address  on  her 
doll.  There  were 
twenty-three  of  Ihcm,  and  we  added  twenty-three 
presents  for  boys.  Each  package  was  wrapped  in 
tissue-paper  and  decorated  with  Christmas  stickers. 
Then,  while  we  ate  our  ice-cream  and  cake,  the  box 
was  made  ready  for  its  long  land-and-ocean  voyage." 
"Oh,  that  was  lovely !"  said  Lillian,  clasping  her 
hands. 

"That   's  not  the  end   of  the   story   of  that  day,"  de- 


gossips.       bvelise  ward,  age  13. 
(silver  badge.) 


MY  GARDEN 

BY    LUCIE    WATKINS    (aGE    II  ) 

My  garden  is  full  of  flowers 

Of  all  colors  and  sizes  and  smells  ; 

There  are  roses  and  violets  and  daffodils 
And  pansies  and  fairy-bells. 

***** 

The  pansies  are  the  gayest ; 

They  are  white  and  purple  and  red. 
And  they  look  so  pretty  and  sunny 

There  in  the  flower-bed. 

And  in  the  summer  and  winter, 

When  the  children  come  to  play. 
The  place  they  love  best  is  my  garden. 

With  the  flowers  bright  and  gay. 

I  love  you,  dear  little  garden, 

I  love  you  with  all  my  heart ; 
Each  day  you  grow  dearer  and  dearer, 

.Aind  I  think  we  can  never  part. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  I.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

permitted. 
No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


pro.se,  I 

Nicholas  S.   Ballon 
John   Cofgitve 
("arl  Schuster,  Jr. 
Helen    Moon 
John   S.   Kieffer 
Catharine  Keyea 
Barbara   Burgess 
Fsther   L.   Will'ams 
Edith   M. 

Hutchinson 
William  B.  Ross 
Lois   Grierson 
Janet  Scott 
Katharine    Edmonds 
Gertrude  Nelson 
Elizabeth  V.  Fisher 
Dorothy  Hawes 
Helen  W.  Hardy 
Gwenfread  E.  Allen 


Ethel   Ernest 
Mabel  C.  Warren 
Mary   I.    Farley 
Catherine  W. 

Meeker 
Margaret  Wilson 
Fannie  R. 

Lichtenstein 
Ruth    Gardner 
,'\.   Suhre 
Helen  L  Hogan 
Emma   E.   Nichols 
Hazel   E.  Barber 
Margaret    Parsons 
Stuart  E.  Bell 
Mildred   Horth 
I'lorence   Kennedy 
Catharine  Bauer 
Marian   Upton 
Fearn  Cabell 
Ida  E.  Holt 


Esther    Cottingham 
Helen   R.   Spencer 
Ruth   Asch 
Norman   Ash 
Mary  Couse 
Henrietta   Farrand 
Waity  Gifford 
James  C.   Perkins 
Marian  D.   Smith 
Frances  M.   Segncr 
Dorothy  H.  Wingert 
Marion   Schweizer 
Oliver  Owl 
Dahris  B.   Martin 

V'ERSE,    1 

Mary  P.  Clements 
Rebecca  Emery 
Ellen  B.  Lay 
Sara  F.  Burton 
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^litilda  A.  Lehmann  Dorothy    Seymour       Madeline    Spatford 
Jean    Kennedy  iMargaret  A.  Jessie  G.   McKenzie 

J'aula   Murray  Macdonald  J'riscilla   Davis 

Anna  M.   H.   Falck     Sarali    Beach  Agnes  B.  Hinchnian 

Certrude  H.  Hardy    Martha   K.    Hodgson   Dorothy    M.    Pickett 
Marie    Welch  livangelene    Lueth      Harry    S.    Weinert 

Harriet   Moon 
Richard  Whorf 
Martha   Arnold 
H.    Martyn 

Kneedler,  Jr. 
Marjorie    Sefignian 
Louise   Sanford 
Margaret  Snyder 

PHOTOGRAPHS,! 

Elizabeth  Vaughn 
Christine  L. 

McKelvy 
Margaret 

McCloskey 
Carolyn   Olmsted 
Priscilla  L.   Hoopes 
Holland    L.    Smith 
Priscilla    Martin 
Charlotte    L.    Groom 
Cecile   de   Luze 

Simonds 
Priscilla   C.    Bullitt 
John   Mitchell 
Frederic  J. 

Siebert,  Jr. 
Margaret    Olmsted 
\'irgil  J.   McNeil 
I  ouise  S.  May 
Dvvight  Beecher 
Alice  M.   Lightner 
Philip  C.  Jones 


'A  HE.'VDIN'G  FOR 
OTHY  HEIRON 

Elizabeth  W.  Mellon 
Ann  E.   Sheble 
Emily  Ross 
Beatrice    L.    Berry 
-Nancy  Goodrich 
Eleanor   L.   Scott 
Rosalie  Rawlins 
Margot    Valentine 
Heyltje  Stewart 
X'irginia   B.    Smith 
Dorene   Brown 
Sarah   F.   Borock 
Ruth   Hall 
Miriam   Norment 
Faith   H.    Pour 
Alicia  du  Pont 
Fannie  M.  Bouton 
Margaret   F. 

Cheatham 
Helen  L.   Rummons 
Ruth   Munroe 
Elizabeth   L. 

Lawrence 
Grace    R. 

Farrington 
Ruth  >L   Simonds 
Mary  Hunter 
Elizabeth   Boulton 
.'^ally   Gane 
'Dieodora 

Williamson 
Mabel    Williamson 


JU.NE.  BY  DOR- 

IMUS,  AGE  17. 

Louise  D.  Cowen 
Alice  Hanna 

DRAWINGS,   I 

Lucie   Holt 
Amy  H.  Medary 


"  GOSSIt'S."      HV  UOKlS  KlGHV,  ACE  12. 


Phyllis  H.  Campan 
Dorothy   Carhart 
Clara  L.  Queen 
Frances   S.    Badger 
Gertrude    Murphy 
Albert  H.  Ward,  Jr. 
Alice  C.   Sniffen 


GOSSIPS.  BY  JEAN  MARSHALL  CLARKE, 

AGE  16.       (SILVER  BADGE.) 


John  J.  Doyle 
Lois  Osgood 
I'lorence   Helwig 
Rose    -Schwartz 
Ellen   H. 

Lindenmeyr 
Isabelle    M.    Craig 
Elizabeth    Robinson 
Mary  H.  Jones 


Lois  Thompson 
Gertrude    Moakley 
Samuel   Cherry 
Alice   Bickham 
Charlotte   Becker 
Emily  Lansingh 
Margaret   Houghton 
Jean  Robertson 
Pearl  Xg 


Chester  R.   Vail 
Margaret   H. 

Manning 
Muriel  Gallagher 
Eleanor    Stevens 
Amy  Schuff 
Martha  D. 

Bachman 
Wells  A.    Sherman, 

Jr. 
Ruth   P.   Fuller 
Michael  Morris 
Elena  de  Arostegni 
Mary  E.  Lloyd 
Frances  Rude 

PUZZLES,   I 

Margaret  B.  Lee 
Xancy    Hough 
Maria    Chamberlain 
Sterling  Dow 
Lorna  Gcrmer 
Katharine   Turner 
Moran  T.  Nicely 
Gioconda    Sairni 
V'irginia   Sargent 
Edward   Russell 
_  Stabler 
Katherine  A.  Adams 
Ale-xander    Loringer 
Angus  E.  Cameron 
Millicent 

Hamburger 
Kenneth  Lee 

Martyn 
Emily  N.  Peck 
John  H.  Roach 


Alice   B.    Haight 
l^sther  11.   Dunn 
Eugene   Underwood 
Eleanor   March 
Richard   Pomeroy 
Emily    Pendleton 
Katharine    Campbell 
Anne    C. 

W  oodworth 
Sam    Minkowitz 
Evelyn  Brady 


Jessie  Richardson 
lane   Green ough 
Lucy    D.    Thurston 
Fred   Floyd,  Jr. 
Dorothy    Hilton 
Alice  Sloan 
Elizabeth    Bollman 
Edward    Capps,    Jr. 
Alexandra  Dalziel 
Helen  Rockwell 
Arthur  Davis 


PUZZLES,   2 

Medora   Hostetter 
Vl.   R.  Nicely 
Barbara    B.    Fisher 
Mildred    Whitegiver 
Carolyn    Kaufman 
Marian  W'ood 
Doris  E.  Wilson 
Elizabeth    Robinson 
Elsa  Badger 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  212 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  ■^o^ms,,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  NI embers,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  212  will  close  June  24  (for  for- 
eign members  June  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  Si'. 
Nicholas  for  October.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.      To  contain   not  more   than   twenty-four  lines 
Subject,  "The  Harvest-Moon." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  "A  Costly  Error. " 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives.     Subject,  "Taken  on  a  Holiday." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Breakfast  Time,"  or  a  Heading  for  October. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  S'l'.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
jirizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  feivvords  where 
and  under  what  circumstances    the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accovipaiiied  by  a  self-addressed  and  statnped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  //(jA/ the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St,  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  bevond  doubt — and  must  state  in  'writing — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to 
Puzzles."  Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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SECRET  LANGUAGES 

Last  night  I  dreamed  a  tiny  elf 

Popped  lip  beside  my  bed, 
And  when  he  'd  introduced  himself 

Three  funny  words  he  said; 
And  back  and  forward  through  mv  liead 
The  words  have  danced  all  day: — 
Kiggetty,  Ouobbitty,  Gubbitty — 

Is  n't  it  fine  to  say? 
Kiggetty,  Ouobbitty,  Gubbitty — Oh! 
Is  nt  it  fine  to  say? 

The  Indians  and  Eskimos, 
The  Turks  and  Japanese 
Have  words  a-plenty,  I  suppose, 
That  mean  the  same  as  these; 
But  here  's  a  language,  if  you  please, 

Meant  just  for  me  and  you: 
Kiggetty,  Ouobbitty,  Gubbitty  — 

Is  n't  it  nice  and  new? 
Let  's  practise  up  a  little  while, 

Then  say  it  everywhere; 
And  how  we  '11  wink,  and  nudge,  and  smile 

When  people  turn  to  stare! 
So  can  you  keep  a  secret?    There! 
•Come  close — I  '11  tell  you  true: 
Kiggetty,  Ouobbitty,  Gubbitt\- — 

Yes  indeed  I  do! 
(Kiggetty,  Quobbitty,  Gubbitty  means 
/ — love — yo2L  /) 

MchiUc  Chater. 


:nJ 
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if       w  \''  -f-k-  ■'/'<■.  '3 ' 'ts'--^  ' ! '"       «i 


}  ^t-^  ._-;• 


The  nicest  people  come  along  our 
street ; 
The  postman  is  a  gen'rous  man, 
I  know, 
Because  he  brings  us  things  'most 
every  day, 
And  never  seems  to  mind  the  rain  or  snow 


The  milkman  drives  a  black  and  /"^^'^X'';^'^^'''''^'^ 

splendid  horse;  K'^(l^^^p//-''  ^^'^^^ 

He  says,  he  's  often  'fraid  she  '11  vBVI^^  '^W^% 
run  away. 
But,  'course  he 

and  she  '11  wait  '^^M&^^\'^'"'^ Ay'-'X 

Without  a  hitching  any  time  of  L^j^Sr^S^^^^r^^  ■■^■ 


he  understands  her,      (^X^i^f '  1  ^^r^/ 

'11  wait  ^i^&^ti.  ^"^M' 


The  baker's  boy  has  such  a 
pleasant  face ; 


EiSj^:.^^''"iii 


He  owns  a  fuzzy  dog  that  broke     -^?^>> 
its  leg;  -H^ 

And  while  I  hold  his  bundles 
carefully 

He  tells  that  little  dog  to  sit 
and  bee. 


'fifcsE 


I  rode  one  morning  with  the  doughnut  man  If  I  should  move,  I  'd  miss  'em,  every  one, 

'Way  down  the  block;   I  'm  sure  he  did  n't  These  really,  truly  friends  I  like  to  meet; 

mind.  I  'm  six,  and  I  have  known  them  all  my 

I  think  that  one  who  sells  such  lovely  cakes  life ; 

Must  have  a  heart  that's  very  good  and  kind.  The  nicest  people  come  along  our  street! 
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Princeton,  N.  J. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :    I   would   like  to   tell  you  a  little 
about  our  feathered  friend  the  catbird,  who  eats  butter 
from  pieces  of  bread  that  we  throw  to  him  on  the  lawn 
when  we  are  having  luncheon  out  on  the  porch. 

One  day,  when  I  came  to  luncheon  in  the  dining- 
room,  I  noticed  that  there  were  several  holes  in  my 
butter.  I  found  out  later  that  it  was  our  friend  the  cat- 
bird. Another  time  my  mother  and  I  were  sitting  out 
on  the  porch  while  the  table  was  being  set  for  luncheon, 
when  our  friend  the  catbird  came  and  lit  on  the  table 
and  hopped  over  the  dishes  to  where  my  butter-plate 
was  and  helped  himself.  All  this  time  we  were  sitting 
not  ten  feet  away  from  him. 

A  few  days  ago  the  maid  came  into  the  dining-room, 
and  there  on  the  back  of  a  chair  was  the  catbird  She 
gave  him  some  bread  and  stood  and  watched  him  eat  it. 

We   have  many  birds   around   our  place   such   as  cat- 
birds,   robins,    song-sparrows,    cardinals,    wrens,    yellow 
warblers,  goldfinches,  flickers,  and  chipping-sparrows. 
Your  most  interested  reader, 

Laidlavv  Williams  (age  ii). 


Saba,  D.  W.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  the  month  of  April  I  had  a  joy- 
ful surprise  to  receive  four  numbers  of  St.  Nicholas, 
beginning  with  January.  The  subscription  was  given 
me  by  two  little  girl  friends  in  America.  You  can  imag- 
ine how  I  feel  toward  those  friends.  Every  month  I 
look  out  for  the  magazines,  and  read  them  right  away. 
I  live  on  an  island  called  Saba.  This  island  is  very 
high  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  Where  I  live  is  called 
"Windward  Side."  The  island  is  so  small  that  on  any 
map  it  looks  like  the  dot  of  a  pin. 

I  like  St.  Nicholas  very  much.  I  lend  it  to  some  of 
my  friends,  as  they  are  not  able  to  subscribe.  They  all 
like  it  as  much  as  I  do.  I  think  the  name  suits  the 
magazine,  for  it  brings  everything  good  when  it  comes. 

I  have  a  little  brother  and  sister.  Their  names  are 
Richard,  two  years,  and  Carolyn,  seven  years.  Before 
I  close  I  think  I  will  let  you  into  the  secret  as  to  who 
my  kind  friends  are  who  give  me  so  much  pleasure  in 
this  subscription.  They  are  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Paxson 
and  Miss  Katharine  Hayes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ernest  F.  Hassell  (age  13). 


Tuolumne,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  cannot  tell  you  the  pleasure  you 
have  given  me  for  the  past  year  in  which  I  have  taken 
you.     I  will  try  and  explain  how  I  happened  to  get  you. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  when  I  was  living  in  Oak- 
land, I  fell  out  of  a  cherry-tree  and  broke  my  arm  quite 
seriously.  When  I  was  in  the  hospital  my  father 
brought  me  you  and  so  I  have  taken  you  ever  since.  My 
arm  was  operated  on  five  times,  the  last  time  at  Thanks- 
giving, and  now  it  is  all  well. 

The  town  I  am  living  in  now  is  twenty-five  hundred 
and  sixty-three  feet  above  sea-level.  The  name  Tuol- 
umne is  an  Indian  name.  The  county  is  of  the  same 
name  and  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  State.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  town  is  lumbering  and  mining. 
Jamestown  is  a  small  town  near  here,  where  I  lived  not 
long  ago  It  is  just  a  few  miles  from  Angels'  Camp, 
the  place  mentioned  in  "The  Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain" 
in  the  April,  1916,  St.  Nicholas. 

I  do  not  know  what  interests  me  most  in  you,  for  it  is 


all  so  interesting.     I  read  you  over  and  over  and  never 
am  tired  of  the  stories. 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  at  school,  and  I  took  the 
graduation  examinations  and  am  sure  I  passed.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  get  my  diploma.  I  am  the 
youngest  girl  in  our  class,  and  I  don't  believe  any  of  the 
boys  are  younger  either.  My  teacher  is  the  county 
superintendent  and  all  of  our  class  love  him. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Orel  Chrisman  (age  13). 


Changsha,  China. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  not  seen  anything  in  The 
Letter-box  about  Chinese  temples.  Their  customs  have 
changed  some  since  China  has  become  a  republic. 

A  few  years  ago  you  would  break  the  custom  if  you 
built  a  house  higher  than  a  temple,  but  that  has  been 
done  away  with  now.  Confucian  temples  do  not  have 
any  images.  The  Buddhist  and  Taoist  temples  are  filled 
with  images.  They  have  a  god  for  almost  everything. 
Fire,  floods,  rain,  and  disease,  all  have  their  gods. 
Every  temple  has  a  good  many  priests.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  eat  meat.  There  are  very  large  drums  in  the 
temples  and  wooden  fish,  on  which  they  beat.  Big  bells 
are  struck  by  a  swinging  log  suspended  from  the  ceiling; 
this  is  done  every  few  minutes,  so  that  the  people  will 
not  die  so  fast.  The  Chinese  worship  nearly  everything. 
Even  trees,  caves,  and  rocks  are  worshiped.  Every 
mountain  has  its  temple.  In  worshiping  they  use  in- 
cense and  fire-crackers. 

Another  interesting  thing  is  a  Chinese  funeral.  When 
a  man  dies,  they  dress  him  in  his  best  clothes.  Then 
they  hire  priests  to  conduct  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  procession  is  led  by  men  carrying  large  banners. 
Next  come  little  boys,  beating  gongs  and  drums.  Fol- 
lowing these  are  men  carrying  poles  with  leaden  images 
on  the  end  of  them,  and  they  are  pretty  heavy.  Next 
come  priests  playing  native  musical  instruments.  After 
that  comes  the  governor's  brass  band,  if  the  governor 
wants  to  honor  the  dead  man  ;  but  the  native  music  and 
this  band  do  not  go  at  all  well  together.  Then  the  men 
mourners  come,  dressed  in  white,  white  being  the  sign 
of  Chinese  mourning.  Following  all  this  comes  the 
coffin,  decorated  with  embroidered  red-silk  cloths  and 
carried  by  as  many  men,  sometimes  forty  or  fifty,  as 
can  get  under  the  poles.  Fire-crackers  immediately  fol- 
low the  coffin,  and  after  these  come  the  women  mourn- 
ers, wailing  as  if  all  the  people  in  the  world  were  dead. 
There  was  one  man  who  was  a  thief,  and  when  he  died, 
they  were  afraid  to  put  his  coffin  on  the  ground,  because 
they  thought  he  would  come  to  life  again,  so  they  hung 
his  coffin  in  the  air  on  chains. 

The  Chinese  people  believe  that  their  ancestors,  when 
they  die,  go  to  heaven,  but  have  no  houses  to  live  in  or 
money  to  spend.  So  they  build  very  elaborate,  colored- 
paper  houses  with  bamboo  frames.  They  take  these  to 
an  open  place  outside  the  city,  and,  after  arranging  them 
very  carefully,  burn  them.  Very  often  woven  bamboo 
boxes,  filled  with  paper  money,  are  stacked  around  the 
houses.  While  the  fire  consumes  them,  two  men  run 
around  the  fire,  one  beating  a  gong  and  the  other  clap- 
ping two  cymbals  together.  If  there  is  a  good  wind 
blowing,  the  black  ashes  are  sent  high  into  the  air  The 
Chinese  believe  that  these  go  to  heaven  and  there  form 
a  better  house  than  the  one  that  was  burned,  and  that 
in  this  house  their  ancestors  live. 

Some  men  make  their  living  by  building  these  paper 
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houses,  which  are  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  Many  of 
them  are  copied  after  foreign  houses  now,  because 
nearly  all  the  missionaries  have  American  houses,  which 
serve  as  good  models.  Now  this  has  grown  to  be  a 
fashion,  and  each  person  tries  to  create  greater  admira- 
tion among  the  bystanders  by  spending  more  money  and 
getting  a  better  house  than  his  predecessors.  The  rich 
people,  especially,  try  to  do  this,  but  we  hope  that  they 
soon  will  be  led  to  a  far  better  and  a  more  sensible  re- 
ligion than  the  one  they  now  have. 

Yours   sincerely,         Curtis   Elliott    (age    14). 


New  York. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  spent  last  summer  at  Millen's 
Bay,  near  Cape  Vincent,  New  York,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  The  fishing  was  pretty  good,  and,  although 
it  was  my  first  experience,  I  had  very  good  luck  and 
caught  many  perch,  bass,  and  pickerel,  but  had  never 
hooked  a  muskalonge.  So  I  was  very  anxious  to  try 
my    luck    at    them,    especially    as    the    people    at    Three 

Mile  Bay  (on  Lake 
Ontario,  near  Cape 
Vincent)  were  catch- 
ing them  by  the  dozen, 
— at  least  they  said  so, 
— and  only  one  had 
been  captured  in  our 
part  of  the  river. 

So  I  went  out  one 
afternoon  in  the  last 
days  of  September; 
my  tutor  accompanied 
me  and  rowed  the 
skiff.  I  had  two  lines, 
each  about  200  feet 
long,  one  fitted  with  a 
copper  spoon  No.  9, 
the  other  with  a  nickel 
spoon  of  the  same  size. 
The  boat  had  the  usual 
rigging  which  fisher- 
men on  the  St.  Law- 
rence use  for.  trolling : 
two  poles  about  seven 
feet  long,  each  with  a 
small  bell  on  the  end. 
These  poles  are  fast- 
ened to  the  inner  sides 
of  the  boat,  and  the 
lines  wound  around 
the  ends  near  the  bells. 
If  a  fish  wants  to  pay 
a  \isit  to  the  boat,  we 
expect  him  to  be  so 
polite  as  to  ring  the 
pesky"  weeds  that  pull 


COUDERTNAST   AND    HIS 
MUSKALONGE. 


Ijell,  but  mostly  it  's  only  the 
on  the  line. 

On  the  afternoon  about  which  I  am  writing  we  did 
not  make  use  of  our  pole-and-bell  outfit,  for  the  boat 
was  just  rounding  the  point  of  our  bay  and  I  had  only 
let  my  line  half-way  out,  when  I  noticed  that  the  line 
was  being  pulled  away  from  me  by  jerks.  I  immedi- 
ately began  to- haul  the  line  in,  but  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult, for  my  opponent  on  the  other  end  did  not  show 
any  willingness  to  come  near  to  the  boat.  I  knew  from 
the  resistance  that  I  had  a  big  fish.  When  the  line  was 
almost  in,  he  made  a  dive  under  the  boat,  and  for  a 
moment  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  prize.  But  at 
last  I  landed  him,  not  too  soon,  however,  as  he  flipped 
the  hook  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  boat.  He  was  a  pip- 
pin !      My   tutor    immediately    knelt   down    on    him,   and 


I  stunned  him  with  the  end  of  an  oar.  I  don't  be- 
lieve, though,  that  he  was  quite  stunned,  as  he  behaved 
very  lively  when  he  was  in  the  fish-box.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  mistook  the  fish  for  a  big  pickerel,  having 
never  seen  a  muskalonge  before,  until,  after  coming 
home,  some  one  told  me  that  it  was  a  genuine  "musky." 
He  weighed  ten  pounds  and  measured  thirty-two  inches. 
I  intended  to  have  him  mounted,  but  as  the  price 
was  greater  than  my  allowance,  we  had  a  very  good 
dinner  on  him.  The  next  day  I  went  out  and  caught 
a  seven-and-a-half-pound  pickerel.  I  was  very  proud 
of  my  catch,  but  my  pride  was  dampened  a  little  when, 
a  few  days  later,  I  met  a  neighbor  with  a  muskalonge 
weighing  twenty-three  pounds.  But  I  hope  to  outdo 
him  one  of  these  days.  Coudert    Nast. 


NiiGATA,  Japan. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  live  in  Japan,  and  I  was  born  in 
Japan.  My  brother  is  at  a  boarding-school  in  Kobe. 
The  Japanese  boys  have  school  on  Saturday,  too,  and 
have  only  one  month  of  summer  vacation.  The  popula- 
tion of  Niigata  is  about  90,000.  The  Japanese  boys  fly 
big  kites.  The  Japanese  girls  play  mama-goto — that 
means  housekeeping. 

My  little  brother  and  sister  are  twins.  They  are 
three   years   old,   and  speak  Japanese   almost   entirely. 

I  like  your  magazine  very  much.  My  favorite  story 
was  "The  Sapphire  Signet."  We  have  taken  St.  Nicho- 
las three  years  now. 

Yours  truly,  Edward  B.  Olds   (age  8). 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  enjoy  your  magazine. 

In  one  of  your  last  year's  numbers  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle called  "How  to  Make  a  Swimming-pool."  Mother 
said  it  certainly  would  be  fine  for  us  to  have  one,  so  she 
had  it  made  for  us  according  to  the  directions  in  St. 
Nicholas.  We  have  grand  times  in  it.  We  have  you 
to  thank  for  it  all. 

Your  devoted  reader,  \'irgi.\ia  K.\ul  (age  10). 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  T  am  writing  on  my  own  type- 
writer, which  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  big  typewriter.  I  had 
just  started  this  letter  when  the  bell  rang,  and  I  went 
to  the  door.  There  stood  the  postman  !  I  knew  what 
he  had,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  take  in  St.  Nich- 
olas and  a  magazine  for  Daddy.  I  curled  up  in  a  chair 
and  began  reading  you.     Oh  my,  the  cover  is  lovely ! 

I  have  nearly  a  hundred  books  of  my  own.  I  have 
read  all  more  than  once,  and  some  a  great  many  times. 

We  had  a  great  advertising  men's  convention  here  in 
June.  Monday  night  Mama  and  I  went  downtown  to 
see  a  parade,  and  on  Tuesday,  from  our  house,  we  saw 
the  performance  of  Miss  Ruth  Law,  the  aviatrix,  o\er 
the  City  Hall.  We  saw  her  very  plainly  with  field- 
glasses.  She  made  a  night  flight,  too,  with  her  aeroplane 
illuminated  with  golden  lights,  and  with  long  trains  of 
magnesium  trailers  looking  like  chains  of  fire. 

Your  serial  stories  are  just  lovely.  Mv  favorites  are 
"The  Boarded-up  House,"  "The  Lost  Prince,"  "Peg  o' 
the  Ring,"  "Saved  by  a  Camera,"  "The  Boys'  Life  of 
Mark  Twain,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  "The  Sapphire 
Signet."  Margaret  is  just  as  sweet  as  she  can  be,  and 
the  July  picture  of  Corinne  wearing  the  signet  was  too 
lovely  for  anything.  Alexander  is  just  grand.  I  was 
also  fond  of  "Where  Journeys  End." 

I  remain,  dear  St.  Nicholas,  your  loving  reader, 
Catherine  Ruth  Smith  (age  10). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAY  NUMBER 


Akithmetical  Puzzle.     The  child  was  ten,  the  cat,  four. 

Novel  Dolble  Acrostic.  Primals,  Washington  In-iiig;  third  row, 
"Tales  of  a  Traveler."  Cross-words:  i.  Witch.  2.  Abaft.  3.  Silly. 
4.  Heeds.  5.  Issue.  6.  Noose.  7.  Gaffs.  8.  Tramp.  9.  Otter,  j'o. 
Nerve.  11.  Inane.  12.  Rivet.  13.  Views.  14.  Inlet.  15.  Niece. 
16.  Gorge. 

3.  Mixed. 
Notes. 

2.  Raisin. 
8.  Gossip. 


Endless  Chain.  1.  Erect.  2.  Ectal.  3.  Alarm.  4.  Armor.  5. 
Ormer.  6.  Merle.  7.  Lemur.  8.  Mural.  9.  Allow.  10.  Lower.  11. 
Krred.  12.  Redan.  13.  Angle.  14.  Gleam.  J5.  Amble.  16.  Blear. 
17.  Arrow.  18.  Rowel.  19.  Elect.  20.  Ectad.  21.  Admit.  22. 
Miter.  23.  Krato.  24.  Atone.  25.  Negro.  26.  Grove.  27.  Vesta. 
28.  Stare.     29.  Renew.     30.  Newel.     31.  Elder. 

Changed  Heads.  1.  Band,  land,  sand,  hand,  wand.  II.  Bear, 
dear,  fear,  gear,  hear,  near,  pear,  rear,  sear,  wear,  year.  III.  Rake, 
bake,  cake,  fake,  lake,  hake,  make,  wake.  IV.  Gold,  bold,  cold,  fold, 
sold,  hold,  told.     V.  Cone,  zone,  bone,  done,  tone,  none,  gone,  lone. 

King's  Move  Pi:zzle.  Julius  Cjesar,  21,  29,  20,  19,  28,  35,  44,  36, 
37.  46,  55.  64.  Octavius  Caesar,  63,  56,  48,  47,  54,  61,  62,  53,  45,  38,  31, 
30,  39,  40  Marcus  Antonius,  32,  23,  15,  24,  16,  8,  7,  14,  22,  13,  6,  5,  12, 
4.  Cuero,  3,  II,  2,  9,  I,  10.  Brutus,  18,  27,  26,  17,  25,  34.  Cassius,  33, 
41.  42.  43.  52.  5'.  50.     Casca,  49,  57,  58,  59,  60. 


ZiGZAii.     Le.xington.    Cross-words:   i.  Leave      2.  Beast. 
4.   Bruin.     5.   Brown.     6.   Forge.     7.   Lithe.     8.  Novel.     9. 

Pklmai.  AcKosTic.     Browning.     Cross-words:    i.  Bodkin. 
3.   Ordeal.    4.  Winter.    5.  Nutmeg.    6.  Island.     7.  Nimble. 

Illu.strated  Diagonal.      Greene.     Cross-words:     i.    Gannet. 
Triton.     3.   Eleven.     4.  Cheese.     5.  Chains.     6.   Engine. 

MiXKO  WoRD-SQl'AKE.     I.   Heed.     2.   Etta.     3.   Eton.     4.   Dane. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in/ull,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  OUR  Puzzlers:     Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-bo.\,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to   all  the    Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  were  received  before  March  24  from  Dorothy  R.  Stewart — Marshall  A.  Best 

Katharine  Howard  White — Florence  Beekman — Herbert  McAneny — Beatrice  Pitney — Helen  Fairbanks — Renwick  Bole — Charles  Porter — Betty 
Reed — .4nna  Southard  Larner — Edward  and  Addie  Boardman — Marshall  Mower — Malcolm  D.  Brown — Elizabeth  Voung — Margaret  Day — 
Florence  L.  Carter — "  AUil  and  Adi  " — "  Midwood." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  were  received  before  Marcji  54  from  Nancy  C.  Davidson,  9 — Helen  H.  Mclver,  9— Claire 

A.  Hepner,  9— Orrin  G.  Judd,  9 — St.  Gabriel's  Chapter,  9 — Marinita  Park,  9 — Helen  de  G.  McLellan,  8— Jane  Quackenbush,  8 — Alice  Poulin,  8 
— Helena  Van  de  Carr,  8 — "S  Anna's  Girls,"  8 — Keenah  A.  Moulton,  8 — A.  and  E.  Towle,  8 — Julian  I..  Ross,  7^Dorothy  Berrall,  7 — Kenneth 
G.  Bucklin,  7 — Herbert  E.  Bough,  6 — Louise  Keener,  6 — Charles  E.  Titus,  Jr.,  5 — Edith  B.  Kinear,  5- — Whitney  Ashbridge,  5 — Janet  B.  Fine, 
5^Florence  Davol,  5 — Eleanor  Tappan,  4 — Dorothy  Hess,  4— Frederica  Pisek,  4 — Judith  and  Helen,  4 — Gwenfread  Allen,  4 — Wm.  H.  Doyle, 
4 — Mildred  Lull,  3— Barbara  S.  Probasco,  3 — Frances  E.  Cummings,  3 — Mary  E.  Norie,  3 — Harriet  Sleeper,  3 — Marcelle  Voisin,  2 — Ellen  M. 
Helton,  2— Margaret  Powers,  2 — Elizabeth  Stackpole,  2 — Helen  Azhderian,  2 — Elsa  Dechelman,  2— Carita  Ortiz,  2 — Elizabeth  Robinson,  2 — R. 
M.  Straus,  2:  one  puzzle:   P.  C.  D.  — M.  P.— V.  H.  — M.  H.— D.  H.— S.O.— M.  D.— N.  S.  — E.  L.  T.— L.  L.  — I.  M.  K.— D.  G.  — F  (.. —C  M  — 

B.  C— M.  G.  D  — C.  B.  H.— A.  H.  H.— E.  M.— A.  S  — G.  P.— D.   D.— E.  H.— F.  G.— C.  S.— D.   L.  C— M.  W.  C— D.  C— V.  S.  B.,  Jr  — L. 
F.  McM.  — K.  B.— J.  M.  — B.  H.  L.— B.  M.— G.  H.— D.  C  — M.  MacG.— H.  F.  — B.  S.— W.  S.  S.  — R.  T.   B.— E.  I..— J.  R.  G.— N.  J  — K   H  — 
P.  W.— F.  S  — V.  L.— L.  F.— V.  E.— K.  K.— C.  C— B.  B.  F.-E.  H.   F.— M.  B.— E.   H.  McK.— M.  R.  T.  — F.  E.— R.   E.  F.-C.  K  —J.  R — 
M.  C.  P.— M.  N,  Jr.— C.  E.  M.— J.  S.— F.  D— J.  B.— A.  T.  J.— V.  S.— I.  G.— R.  W.  P.— J.  H.  S.— A.  L.  D.— L.  C— H.  K.— E.   B -A    C 
—J.  L.  McD  — W.  P.— R.  A.  — B.  P.— F.  J.  W.,  Jr.— J.  S.— K  S.— M.  B.— D.  H. 


A  LETTER  CHARADE 

My   first   three   must   abbreviate 
The  name  of  an  historic  State ; 
My  middle  two  must  stand  for  four ; 
The  latter  half  of  four  is  more. 
Because,  as  sure  as  I  'm  alive, 
The  latter  half  must  stand   for  five  ! 
And  when  the  latter  is  combined 
With  my  last  three,  you  '11  surely  find 
The  end  of  me  you  can  explain, 
It  's  very,  very,  very  plain. 
Meanwhile,  the  zi'holc  of  me  you  call 
A  window  in  a  postal  hall. 

CHARLE.S    J.    MASON. 

BROKEN  WORDS 

The  names  of  five  well-known  flowers  have  been 
broken  up  into  syllables.  Properly  grouped,  the  names 
will  appear. 

A,  RI,  A,  WIS,  NEM,  CHRYS,  HE,  VER,  O,  NE,  TROPE, 
BE,    LIO,    AN,    NA,    THE,    TA,    MUM. 

KiCHAKD  L.  PURDY  (age  ii).  League  Member. 

TRANSPOSITIONS 

Example:  Transpose  a  conveyance,  and  make  entrances. 
Answer  :  stage,  gates. 

In  the  saine  way  transpose:  i.  A  red  cosmetic,  and 
make  a  rascal.  2.  To  brace,  and  make  a  useful  animal. 
3.  Rods,  and  make  an  incline.  4.  Impelled,  and  make 
wandered.  5.  Pairs,  and  make  \apor.  6.  Attempted, 
and  make  weary.  7.  Found  in  many  medicine  bottles, 
and  make  what  sailors  dread.  8.  A  silent  laugh,  and 
make    measures    of    length.      9.    Garners,    and    make    a 
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pointed  weapon.  10.  Urns,  and  make  hoards.  11.  Trite, 
and  make  to  purloin.  12.  Dexterity,  and  make  slaugh- 
ters. 13.  Kingly,  and  make  a  dazzling  light.  14.  Fa- 
mous, and  make  tuned.  15.  Prepares  for  publication, 
and  make  currents. 

When  these  transpositions  have  been  rightly  made, 
and  the  words  written  one  below  another,  one  of  the 
rows  of  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States 

HENRY  s.  JOHNSON  (age  is),  HoHor  Member. 

RIDDLE 

(May  be  answered  by  a  word  of  three  letters) 
If  you  should  see  me  flying. 

You  'd  take  me  for  a  bird ; 
But  should  you  catch   me  napping. 

You  'd  know  that  was  absurd. 
I  help  to  make  existence  sweet, 

When  summer  days  are  long. 
To  see  me  help  the  fun  along. 

How  many  thousands  throng! 

HELEN    A.    SIBLEY. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

My  primals  name  a  famous  author,  and  my  finals,  one 
of  his  novels. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length)  :  i.  One  who  holds  to 
a  heresy.  2.  An  edict  prohibiting  the  departure  of  ships 
of  commerce  from  certain  ports.  3.  An  act  of  religious 
service  by  night.  4.  A  rebuke.  5.  A  river  which  tra- 
verses Siberia.  6.  To  imperil.  7.  A  medicine  which 
allays  pain.  8.  A  periodical  wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
g.   Eccentric.      10.  Artful. 

BESSIE  garrison   (age  16),  League  Member, 


THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


ILLUSTRATED  PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  of  the  twelve  objects  shown  in  the  above  picture 
may  be  described  by  words  of  the  same  length.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the 
initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  educator, 
born   in  June  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

A "PEN" PUZZLE 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Ex.\mple:  "VVhat  pen  is  money?     Answer:  Penny. 

1.  What  pen  is  a  legal  punishment  ? 

2.  What  pen  is  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible? 

3.  What  pen  is  an  aromatic  herb  ? 

4.  What  pen  is  almost  an  island? 

5.  What  pen  is  an  ancient  musical  instrument  with 
five  strings  ? 

6.  What  pen  is  a  marine  bird  ? 

7.  What  pen  is  given  for  past  services  ? 

8.  What  pen  is  a  house  of  correction  ? 

9.  What  pen  is  sad  ? 

10.  What  pen  is  miserly? 

1 1.  What  pen  is  without  money  ? 

12.  What  pen  is  a  Jewish  festival  ' 

13.  What  pen  is  a  streamer  ? 

14.  What  pen  is  a  sanctuary  ? 

15.  What  pen  is  bound  to  make  its  mark? 

MILDRED  LULL    (age    1 3). 

MIXED  ADJECTIVES 

When  the  following  groups  of  letters  have  been  re- 
arranged, each  group  will  form  an  adjective.  When 
these  ten  adjectives  have  been  rightly  guessed,  their 
initial  letters  will  spell  something  to  which,  a  partial 
League  Member  declares,  they  all  apply. 

I.  Busrep.  2.  Grinthill.  3.  Velon.  4.  Sentringtie. 
5.  Cringham.  6.  Roumoush.  7.  Ginaroil.  8.  \'yleol. 
9.   Sumgain.      10.   Peresum. 

LUCiLE  LUTTRELL   (age   is"),  Lcaguc  Member. 

DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters  When  these  have  been  rightly  guessed,  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  diagonal,  beginning  at 
the  upper,  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower, 
right-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  southern  city 
of  the  United  States. 


Cross-words  :  i.  A  very  wicked  creature.  2.  Part  of 
the  leg  of  a  horse.  3.  To  satirize.  4.  To  plunder.  5. 
Adoration.  6.  The  bed  of  earth  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  surface  soil.     7.  A  grasping  tool. 

WILLIE  wvNN   (age  11),  League  Member. 

DIAMOND 

I.   Ix    first.      2.  De.^cterity.      3.  Often    on    the    breakfast 
table.     4.  End.     5.  In  first. 

CL.^RE  D.wis  (age  11),  League  Member. 

KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  *o  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess),  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once  \\''hen  the  mo\es  have 
been  rightly  made,  the  names  of  thirteen  characters  in 
a  book  beloved  by  all  children  may  De  spelled  out  The 
path  from  one  letter  to  another  is  continuous. 

M.-\RY    CATHERINE    H.\MILTON    (age    II). 
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FOR  COUNTRY  AND  FOR  LIBERTY 

PATRIOTIC  SERVICE  FOR  AMERICAN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

No  young  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  no  parent  or  teacher  familiar  with  its  history, 
needs  to  be  told  that  patriotism  has  always  been  among  the  foremost  of  the  great  ideals 
wiiich  it  seeks  to  clierish  and  inculcate.  In  every  July  issue  for  more  than  forty  years  tlie 
magazine  has  made  a  patriotic  appeal  to  American  boys  and  girls  through  story,  article, 
poem,  and  i)icture  filled  with  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  love  of  country;  while  almost  every 
l-"el)ruary  issue  has  illuminated  afresh,  by  some  memorable  contribution,  the  inspiring  lives 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Two  well-known  scholarly  and  authoritative  biographies  of 
these  great  Presidents,  "The  Life  of  George  Washington,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  and  "The 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Helen  Nicolay,  were  written  for  St.  Nicholas  and  first  pub- 
lished, as  year-long  serials,  in  its  pages.  Other  serials  have  included  "Hero  Tales  from 
American  History,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  "Recollections  of  a 
Drummer  Boy,"  "Drill,"  and  "Three  Years  behind  the  Guns,"  a  story  based  upon  the  ex- 
])eriences  of  a  sailor  on  Admiral  Dewey's  flag-ship,  Oly)iipia.  Sketches  of  the  life  at  West 
Point  and  the  Naval  Academy  have  been  published  frequently,  not  only  in  the  issues  to  which 
our  great  national  celebration  made  them  most  appropriate,  but  in  other  numbers  as  well ; 
and  in  season  and  out  of  season  the  magazine  has  ministered  to  that  fervent  love  of  country 
and  liberty  that  fills  every  true  American  heart. 

If,  in  the  vast  conflagration  of  to-day  which  has  well-nigh  set  all  the  world  on  fire,  St. 
Nicholas  has  had  to  content  itself  with  such  passing  comment  as  The  Watch  Tower 
could  offer,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  gigantic  conflict  burst  upon  us  all  with  scarcely 
a  word  of  warning;  that  a  magazine  which  has  to  go  to  press  almost  a  month  in  advance  of 
jjublication,  and  has  to  be  largely  made  up  a  month  earlier,  cannot  keep  pace  with  current 
events,  save  in  a  general  way;  that  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  have,  from  the  first,  set 
forth  the  issues,  the  import,  and  the  progress  of  the  titanic  struggle  with  a  detail  and  com- 
pleteness far  Ijeyond  the  possibilities  of  any  monthly  periodical.  The  glorious  .sacrifice  that 
Belgium  made  for  liberty  and  honor,  the  superb  valor  and  devotion  of  France,  and  the  in- 
domitable unity  and  courage  of  the  British  Empire — every  American  boy  or  girl  old  enough 
to  read  a  newspaper  or  understand  the  war  at  all  has  followed  the  chronicle  of  these  world- 
famous  developments  from  day  to  day.  And,  for  the  younger  children  of  its  audience,  this 
magazine  has  felt  a  natural  desire,  and  was  in  duty  bound,  to  protect  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  horrors  wiiich  war  always  carries  in  its  train  and 
of  the   suffering  which,  since   1914,  has  surpassed   any   similar   record   in   human   history. 
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Moreover,  during  the  past  year,  lovers  of  humanity  have  cknig,  from  montli  to  month,  to  the  hope 
that  the  end  might  be  in  sight. 

But  to-day,  while  abhorring  war  in  itself,  as  all  right-thinking  people  must  and  do,  there  is  for 
St.  Nicholas,  as  for  every  loyal  American, — man,  woman,  or  child, — only  one  road  to  take,  and  that 
a  straight  one:  to  follow  the  lead  of  our  country  and  its  President  in  the  crisis  that  confronts  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  Against  deliberate,  unprovoked,  and  outrageous  aggression  the  United 
States  has  striven  with  a  patience  never  equaled  by  any  great  commonwealth  and  for  more  than  two 
years  to  avert  a  conflict.  But  in  vain.  The  majority  of  boys  and  girls  who  read  St.  Nicholas  are  of 
the  high-school  age,  and  are  therefore  measurably  well  informed  of  the  successive  events,  "violating 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation  and  our  people,"  by  which  our  country  was  forced  into  the  war. 
They  have  read,  and  should  read  again  and  again,  President  Wilson's  "Call  to  Arms"  of  April  2,  and 
his  "Call  to  Service"  of  April  15.  These  stirring  state  papers  bring  home  to  every  one  of  us,  in 
words  of  glowing  eloquence  and  high-souled  earnestness,  the  dangers  facing  America  and  its  ideals 
and  the  c////_v  which  summons  all  citizens,  young  or  old,  to  do  their  part  in  defense  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  not  for  ourselves  alone  that  we  fight.  Freedom  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  nations, 
great  and  small,  are  imperiled,  and  we  battle  for  all  mankind.  St.  Nicholas  feels  it  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  emphasize  to  its  young  folk  the  President's  declaration  that  we  are  fighting  not  for  any  selfish 
end  whatever,  and  not  merely  to  defend  our  beloved  land  in  a  war  that  has  been  forced  upon  us,  but 
that,  in  common  with  our  brave  and  devoted  Allies,  we  are  to  battle  for  liberty  itself. 

And  this,  as  all  boys  and  girls  should  know,  is  peculiarly  their  war — a  war  waged  for  the  sake  of 
the  years  to  come.  Whether  long  continued  or  not,  it  will  vitally  affect  the  lives  of  those  now  in  their 
teens,  who  are  soon  to  become  citizens  of  the  Republic.  They  should  deeply  realize  that  it  is  not 
merely  to  defend  their  native  land  that  their  older  brothers  are  going  forth  to  battle;  it  is  to  make 
this  country  and  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in  for  those  who  are  the  children  of  to-day  and  for 
those  who  are  to  come  after  them.  It  is  for  this  that  so  many  thousands  of  heroes  have  labored, 
fought,  and  suffered  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Allies.  It  is  a  war  to  maintain  and  establish  the 
aims  and  ideals  that  have  made  our  own  nation  great,  and  every  other  liberal  government  a  benefi- 
cent power  in  the  world.  In  short,  it  is,  as  President  Wilson  has  so  eloquently  said,  a  war  to  make 
the  world  "safe  for  democracy."     Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  "Concord  Hymn,"  invoked  the 

Spirit  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die  and  leave  their  children  free — 

and  it  is  this  spirit  that  inspires  the  soldiers  who  are  fighting  in  the  cause  of  liberty  to-day. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  America  are  as  eager  as  their  elders  to  do  their  share  in  this  great  conflict, 
and  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  St.  Nicholas  to  aid  them  in  every  way  in  this  endeavor. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  we  begin  appropriately  in  this  July  number  and  on  its  opening  pages  a  new 
department,  to  be  called  "For  Country  and  for  Liberty,"  and  dedicated  to  patriotic  service  such  as  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  can  render.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  boys  and  girls  of  high-school 
age,  and  even  younger,  can  be  of  help  to  their  country,  and  other  opportunities  for  service  will  dis- 
close themselves  as  the  months  go  by.  This  initial  instalment  of  the  department  calls  attention,  first 
of  all,  to  the  various  projects  and  methods  which  have  received  the  official  sanction  of  our  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  in  addition,  our  readers  will  find  a  special  and  important  message  to  St.  Nicholas  young 
folk  from  General  Bridges,  of  the  British  Commission,  and  two  authentic  stories  of  loyal  boy  and 
girl  helpers  in  France.  In  not  a  few  instances  young  folk  in  that  war-torn  land,  under  stress  of 
tragic  emergency  have  proved  themselves  "heroic  figures  in  the  center  of  a  heroic  epoch." 

For  us  in  this  more  favored  country,  the  call  to  duty  is  no  less  imperative ;  and  we  need  covet  no 
higher  reward  than  the  knowledge  that  we  have  "done  our  bit,"  no  matter  whether  the  task  itself  be 
great  or  small.    Every  act  of  service,  faithfully  rendered,  contributes  to  the  final  victory. 

St.  Nicholas  plans  to  aid  the  zealous  young  patriots  who  prize  its  pages  by  acting  as  their  coun- 
selor and  friend  in  all  possible  ways,  and  hopes  to  present  in  an  early  issue  a  plan  of  organization 
that  may  offer  direct  opportunities  for  personal  service,  such  as  many  of  its  readers  are  already  seek- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  magazine  commends  to  their  careful  attention  the  contents  of  these  opening 
pages,  "For  Country  and  for  Liberty";  the  fine  story  of  "The  Ambulance  Girl";  the  inspiring  sketch 
of  "The  Singer  of  a  Nation's  Song";  and  other  patriotic  contributions  to  this  July  number. — Editor. 
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RED  CROSS  CALL  TO  YOUNG  FOLKS 


Rp:aders  of  St.  Nicholas  perhaps  are  not  aware 
that  of  the  first  million  soldiers  we  send  to  France 
100,000.  or  one  tenth,  will  be  soldiers  of  mercy, 
attached  to  the  hospital  and  sanitary  wing  of  the 
army.  Conscription  does  not  close  the  doors  of 
war  service  to  boys  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  Boys  of  that  higher  conr- 
age  which  is  able  to  go  under  fire  without  the 


I'or  girls  the  Red  Cross  does  not  hold  out 
the  promise  of  duty  in  Europe.  Only  trained 
nurses  are  accepted  by  the  nursing  service,  and 
the  minimum  age  for  enrollment  in  these  ranks 
is  twenty-five  years.  Yet  there  is  much  work  for 
girls  to  do  at  home.  The  preparation  of  hospital 
sui)plies  for  the  army  and  navy  will  demand  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  thousands  of  pairs  of  hands. 


Couilesy  111  Pre?iS  liiiistratiny  Servn;e. 


LEAK.NING    TO    MAKE    BANDAGKS    I'OK    THE    RED    CROSS. 


moral  support  of  a  gun  can  find  opportunity  to 
t-ndure  danger  for  the  sake  of  country  in  this 
service,  best  approached  through  the  Red  Cross. 

Eligible  volunteers  within  and  outside  of  the 
conscription  age  are  accepted  by  the  army  for 
the  sanitary  service.  In  many  cities  and  towns 
the  Red  Cross  is  conducting  special  training  for 
such  volunteers — in  the  ambulance  training  com- 
panies and  in  the  sanitary  training  detachments. 
Volunteers  from  the  latter  detachments  face  the 
most  dangerous  service,  for  they  are  the  litter 
men,  who  pick  up  the  wounded  on  the  field  of 
Ijattle  and  l^ear  tliem  to  the  first-aid  stations  and 
evacuation  hospitals,  where  they  are  taken  by  the 
ambulance  for  transportation  to  base  hospitals. 


The  Red  Cross  has  provided  special  courses  to 
instruct  home  workers.  The  society  must  also 
care  for  the  dependent  families  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Thus  it  will  need  trained  social  workers, 
and  arrangements  have  l)een  made  in  a  num])er  of 
cities  to  give  practical  instruction. 

Each  local  Red  Cross  headquarters  will  be- 
come busier  and  busier  as  the  war  advances,  re- 
(juiring  more  and  more  workers — clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, accountants,  packers  and  shippers,  auto- 
mobile drivers,  and  so  on.  The  capable  boy  or 
girl  who  desires  opportunity  to  serve  with  the 
Red  Cross  can  probably  find  it.  The  society's 
headquarters  in  Washington  is  glad  to  send  liter- 
ature descriptive  of  its  various  training  courses. 
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MARSHALING  THE  YOUNG  CIVILIAN  ARMY 


When  France  was  compelled  to  place  one  sixth 
of  her  population — nearly  all  her  men  of  military 
age — in  the  armies,  the  heroic  women  of  France 
stepped  forward  and  took  the  vacated  places  in 
field  and  factory.  It  is  possible  that  here  in 
America  we  shall  witness  an  even  greater  mira- 
cle of  materializing  unsuspected  resources  of  hu- 
man power — the  miracle  of  the  children  of  the 
land,  the  boys  and  girls,  marching  forth  in  their 
millions  to  do  their  share  toward  releasing  the 
man-might  of  the  nation  so  that  its  whole 
strength  can  be  exerted  for  war. 

Uncle  Sam  is  already  relying  heavily  upon  this 
asset.  The  American  public-school  system  is 
about  to  be  given  a  most  severe  test.  At  least 
three  executive  departments  of  the  Government 
are     engaged     in  organizing      boys      and 

girls  for  various  i  forms  of  national  ser- 
vice,   other    depart-     \n      ments    have     children 

future       employment, 
organizations   as   the 


in  mind   for  possible 
while  such  semi-official 


posed  it  was  adopting  a  measure  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  was  to  improve  American  farming  by 
teaching  better  farming  to  country  children.  It 
now  develops  that  this  law  is  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  national  preparedness  for  war,  for 
the  law  has  enabled  the  Government  to  organize 
all  of  the  rural  children  of  the  United  States  for 
patriotic  service. 

The  Smith-Lever  Law  has  stationed  in  every 
county  in  the  L^nited  States  at  least  one  paid 
agfent  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  These 
agents  in  the  past  months  have  been  organizing 
their  boys  and  girls  into  various  forms  of  clubs 
— corn  clul)s,  tomato  clubs,  canning  clubs,  square- 
rod  garden  clubs,  pig  clubs,  and  the  like.  So 
when  Uncle  Sam  needed  the  help  of  all,  he  called 
first  upon  these  millions  of  children  of  the  farms, 
and  his  call  reached  them  by  fast  mail  through 
the  thousands  of  county  agents. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  does  not  yet  realize  the 
importance  of  the  service  which  these  children 
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Red  Cross  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
have  assigned  to  young  folk  important  places  in 
their  work. 

Three  years  ago,  when   Congress  passed  the 
Smith-Lever  Law,  the  Federal  Legislature  sup- 


are  rendering,  and  may  not  realize  it  until  the 
coming  of  another  winter.  But  the  organization 
is  working  effectively.  It  is,  of  course,  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  food ;  but  that  is  the  problem 
which    must    engage   the    first    attention    of    all 
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American  children  and  llie  stay-at-home  adults, 
too, — economy  in  the  use  of  food  and  prodig'ality 
in  its  production. 

The  Government  has  such  confidence  in  this 
organization  l)uih  l)y  tlie  department  of  agricul- 
ture that  officials  are  promising  that  the  great, 
national  disgrace  of  food-waste  on  American 
farms  will  he  virtually  wiped  out  this  year.  The 
young  folks  of  the  farms  must  receive  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  for  this. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  department 
of  the  interior,  is  also  using  this  organization  of 
county  agents  to  spread  its  ])ropaganda.  This 
hureau  is  particularly  interested  in  gardens,  in 
household  thrift,  and  in  patriotic  instruction.  It 
is  confidently  predicted  that,  through  the  instruc- 
tion issuing  from  this  hureau  and  carried  out  hy 
the  county  agents,  the  hoys  and  girls  of  the 
South  will  raise  an  extra  100,000,000  hushels  of 
peanuts,  heans,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips, 
onions,  and  other  food  products  which  can  be 
kept  without  canning. 


The  work  of  the  department  of  labor  in  organ- 
izing the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve 
is  described  in  another  article  in  this  department. 
The  department  of  commerce  is  asking  school- 
children to  help  in  the  war-conservation  move- 
ment by  saving  waste  paper  and  tin  cans. 

These  are  at  present  the  principal  activities 
of  tlie  Government  itself  relating  to  the  organ- 
ized effort  of  children  as  a  war  resource.  The 
Red  Cross  is  already  receiving  important  con- 
tributions of  work  from  the  youth  of  America, 
])rincipally  from  students  in  high  schools,  and 
will  doubtless  call  for  an  increase  of  that  work. 
Herl)ert  C.  Hoover,  the  new  food  '"dictator,"  ex- 
l)ects  that  boys  and  girls  will  play  an  important 
jtart  in  the  work  which  he  will  direct. 

Outside  of  these  movements  in  Washington 
several  of  the  States  have  taken  up  officially  the 
work  of  organizing  boys  and  girls  for  war  ser- 
vice. The  most  notable  example  of  this  is  in 
New  York. 

New  York  is  the  only  State  which  has  adopted 
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a  military-training  law  for  boys  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  law  includes 
within  its  scope  all  boys  whether  they  are  in 
school  or  not.  It  allows  the  governor  to  substi- 
tute other  concerted  activities  for  the  military 
training;  so  Governor  Whitman  has  ruled  that 
there  will  be  no  military  drill  this  year,  but  that 
the  entire  trainin 
put   in   their   drill 


J    force — 220,000    boys — shall 
time   in   some   sort   of   food- 


THE   JUNIOK    NAVAL   AND    MARINE    SCUUTS,   IN    TIIEIK    ENLISTMENT 
RALLY,   CITY   HALL    PARK,   NEW    YORK. 


production  work,  either  on  the  farms  or  in  gar- 
dens. 

Moreover,  the  splendid  vocational  training  sys- 
tem of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  State  has 
been  devoted  this  year  to  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion. An  instance  of  this  service  occurred  when 
the  manual-training  boys  of  Stuyvesant  High 
School  (New  York  City)  were  sent  to  Plattsburg 
to  help  in  the  construction  of  tlie  wooden  canton- 
ments for  the  reserve  officers'  training-camp. 
The  fifty  thousand  girls  in  the  New  York  State 
vocational  training  schools  have  joined  the  Red 
Cross  almost  as  a  body  under  special  terms  of 
admission  offered  to  them  by  the  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

Next  to  New  York,  Iowa  has  probably  made 
the  best  record  in  organizing  young  people  for 
effective  patriotism.  The  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Ames,  Iowa,  has  had  charge  of  this 
work,  operating  through  the  splendid  system  of 
county  agents  maintained  by  the  state  govern- 
ment in  Iowa.  A  camping  organization  to  take 
strong   city   boys   to   tlie    farms    under    pleasant 


conditions — similar  to  the  plan  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  federal  department  of  labor — has  been 
formed  by  the  Iowa  state  administration. 

Then,  apart  from  these  official  movements, 
many  universities,  national  and  local  societies 
and  other  organizations,  and  individuals  are 
working  with  young  people  in  practical  patriot- 
ism. The  eleven  thousand  scoutmasters  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  are  directing  city  and  town  garden- 
ing work  throughout  the 
United  States,  yet  there  are 
so  many  more  volunteer  gar- 
deners than  there  are  lead- 
ers that  the  organization  has 
called  for  an  additional  loo,- 
ooo  scoutmasters.  The  Camp 
Fire  Girls  are  aiding  the  Red 
Cross  and  conducting  other 
useful  work.  The  National 
Emergency  Food  Garden 
Commission,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation of  Washington,  is 
giving  garden  and  canning 
instruction  through  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  Junior 
Plattsburg  is  training  older 
boys,  who  will  be  called  to 
the  colors  if  the  war  lasts 
long  enough. 

The  University  of  Illinois 
is  conducting  a  military  train- 
ing-camp for  high-school 
boys  this  summer  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  seat  of  the  university.  Other  state 
universities  which  train  student  cadet  corps  are 
said  to  be  following  out  a  similar  plan.  In  Colo- 
rado the  University  of  Colorado,  at  Boulder,  is 
sending  out  squadrons  of  young  women  trained 
in  food-canning  to  help  farmers  pick,  dry,  and 
can  fruit  and  vegetables  during  the  summer. 
When  war  was  declared,  all  of  the  1075  girls  at 
the  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas, 
were  at  once  given  conservation  courses  in  food 
and  cookery,  textiles  and  clothing,  gardening,  and 
the  care  of  poultry.  These  girls  have  now  scat- 
tered through  180  counties  of  Texas  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  household  conservation  on  the 
farms  and  ranches. 

So  the  army  of  American  youth  is  being  mo- 
bilized, trained,  and  sent  into  service.  Its  or- 
ganization is  yet  somewhat  chaotic,  some  work 
is  being  duplicated,  and  some  effort  is  probably 
being  w^asted.  Yet  presently  we  shall  doubtless 
see  some  sort  of  centralization  of  all  this  work. 
Meanwhile,  with  opportunity  for  valuable  service 
at  every  hand,  there  is  small  excuse  for  the  slacker. 
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THE  U.  S.   BOYS'  WORKING  RESERVE 

"  I  call  upon  young-  men  and  old  alike  AND  upon  THK  ahle-uudieu 
KOYS  OK  THK  LAND  to  accept  and  act  upon  this  duty." 

Prksiuent  Woodrow  Wilsox. 


Health,  fun,  camp  life  in  the  open  country, 
good  pay,  and  patriotic  service  are  coml)ined  in 
the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  wliich 
Uncle  Sam  is  organizing  this  year  to  help  solve 
the  farm-labor  problem.  It  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion of  young  folks  which  is  official,  or  semi- 
official, in  character. 

The  heads  of  the  Government  in  Washington 
realize  how  needful  it  is  that  every  American 
farm  do  its  part  in  the  war  by  producing  all  the 
food  that  its  soil  can  produce,  so  that  from  all 
our  farms  we  shall  have  plenty  not  only  for  our 
own  mouths,  but  for  the  countries  of  Europe  that 
are  fighting  for  us  and  depending  upon  us  to  keep 
them  from  starvation. 

For  several  months  our  country,  and  thus, 
necessarily,  the  countries  of  Europe,  have  been 
suffering  from  the  insufficient  number  of  work- 
ers on  American  farms  last  summer.  The  boom- 
ing industrial  towns  where  munitions  of  war  are 


This  year  the  condition  might  be  even  worse 
if  a  remedy  were  not  found,  because  the  manu- 
facture of  war  materials  in  the  cities  must  in- 
crease, demanding  more  and  more  workers, 
while  Uncle  Sam  expects,  after  September  first, 
to  take  a  million  vigorous  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  and  train 
lliem  into  an  army.  The  Government  is  exerting 
all  its  ingenuity  to  provide  farm  labor  in  spite 
of  these  heavy  drafts  of  men  for  other  essential 
pursuits,  there  even  having  been  suggestions  in 
official  quarters  that  the  labor  be  recruited  by 
conscripting  the  men  of  cities  not  eligible  for 
military  service  nor  engaged  in  work  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Already  the  bars  of 
the  immigration  laws  have  been  let  down  to 
admit  the  illiterate  peons  of  Mexico  to  work  on 
tlie  farms  of  the  Southwest,  and  other  similar 
measures  may  be  taken  before  the  year  ends. 

While  considering  this  problem  in  its  darkest 
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made  tell  the  story  with  their  mounting  popula- 
tions. Immigration  from  other  countries  has 
almost  ceased.  The  workmen  in  the  war  fac- 
tories have  been  drawn  from  the  farms. 
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aspects.  Uncle 'Sam  was  made  aware  of  a  new 
labor  resource  which  might  make  a  heavy  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  liberty — the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  our  sturdy  American  boys  in 
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cities  and  towns,  too  young  for  military  service, 
but  possessing  the  muscle  and  intelligence  capa- 
ble of  being  trained  in  a  short  time  to  help  the 
farmers  with  their  crops. 

This  idea  was  taken  to  Washington  by  William 
E.  Hall,  a  New  York  attorney  having  long  expe- 
rience with  l)oys'  organizations.  While  the 
Government  never  before  has  promoted  any  or- 
ganization of  this  sort,  Mr.  Hall  in  a  short  time 
was  able  to  convince  the  officials  that  his  plan 
was  one  which  should  be  carried  out  as  a  war 
activity  of  the  Government  itself.  The  "United 
States  Boys'  Working  Reserve"  was  given  a 
place  in  the  federal  department  of  labor,  and 
Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  national  director. 

While  many  a  beautiful  poem  has  been  written 
in  English  eulogizing  the  delights  of  farm  life, 
the  actual  conditions  are  often  not  poetic.  But 
Uncle  Sam,  having  accepted  the  unselfish  service 
of  patriotic  boys,  service  as  important  to  the 
nation  as  that  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  is  deter- 
mined that  these  farm  volunteers  shall  not  be 
overworked  and  shall  live  under  proper  condi- 
tions. Consequently,  this  whole  farm  army  is 
to  be  organized  in  camps  having  responsible  di- 
rectors in  charge,  tents,  commissary,  cooks,  good 
food,  sites  adapted  to  swimming  and  other  recre- 
ations, medical  care,  physical  instruction  and 
training,  good  sanitation,  and  all  the  advantages 
and  safeguards  of  a  model  camp. 

These  camps  will  number  about  twenty-five 
boys  each  in  charge  of  a  leader  from  one  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.     The  department  of  labor 


will  assign  the  camping  outfits  to  regions  where 
farm  labor  is  scarce.  Railroad  transportation 
will  be  paid  for  the  boys. 

The  boys  will  be  assigned  to  farms  by  the 
camp  leaders.  They  will  be  paid  for  their  work 
by  the  farmers.  No  boy  will  be  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 
When  the  crops  need  longer  daily  attention  than 
this,  the  boys  will  be  worked  in  shifts,  so  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
amusements  of  the  camps.  Any  boy  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  over,  physically  qualified,  is 
eligible  for  enrollment.  Each  enrolled  boy  will 
receive  a  badge  bearing  the  great  seal  of  th« 
United  States,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
bronze  bar  to  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
badge  bearing  the  inscription  "Honoraljle  Ser- 
vice, 1917." 

Eor  the  purposes  of  organizing  this  army  of 
boys  the  United  States  has  been  divided  into  six- 
teen zones  with  district  headquarters  as  follows : 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  At- 
lanta, New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  or 
Omaha  (not  yet  selected),  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Denver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Houston.  There  will  also  be  state 
directors  and  local  directors,  while  the  enrolling 
ofiicers  will  be  usually  the  county  superintendents 
of  schools.  Boys  wishing  to  get  farm  experience 
this  summer  with  this  official  organization  should 
apply  for  information  to  their  local  officers  or 
write  directly  to  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  at 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,   D.  C. 


THE  -GIANT  OF  MONS" 

Lieutenant-General  Tom  Bridges,  who  came  with  the  British  mission  on  its  visit  to  the  United 
States,  is  the  English  boys'  and  girls'  hero  of  the  war.  He  is  the  beau-ideal  of  a  soldier  in  appear- 
ance, six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  while  in  his  career  he  is  the  sort  that  Kipling  has  written  about. 
He  has  fought  in  East  Africa,  South  Africa,  Somaliland,  Albania,  and  other  strange  corners  of  the 
earth.  He  bore  the  scars  of  two  former  wounds  into  the  first  engagement  of  the  present  war,  and  had 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order  before  the  war  in  Europe  began. 

His  dashing  career  since  then  has  won  for  him  the  applause  of  his  countrymen  and  has  loaded  him 
with  military  honors.  He  was  the  first  British  ofticer  to  strike  the  Germans.  Two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Mons,  in  August,  1914,  with  his  squadron  of  the  famous  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  he  was  far 
out  in  front  of  the  British  army  when  he  came  in  contact  with  the  advance  cavalry  of  the  Germans. 
He  routed  them  and  brought  liack  the  first  German  prisoners.  Three  days  later  his  horse  was  shot 
from  under  him  and  he  was  wounded.  He  recovered  consciousness  in  a  peasant's  cottage  and  escaped 
just  in  time  to  avoid  capture. 

From  that  tinie  he  has  been  constantly  fighting;  indeed,  he  fought  an  engagement  in  France  three 
days  before  he  sailed  for  America.  For  a  time  he  fought  with  the  Belgians,  being  the  last  to  leave  the 
fortress  of  Antwerp  before  it  capitulated  to  the  Germans.  He  aided  the  remnant  of  the  Belgian  army 
to  establish  and  hold  the  line  it  now  occupies.     He  was  again  wounded  at  Ypres  early  in  1915. 

He  entered  the  present  war  as  a* major,  and  is  now  a  lieutenant-general,  having  been  promoted  five 
times  and  mentioned  in  despatches  for  valor  on  seven  occasions.  His  message  to  St.  Nicholas  read- 
ers, appealing  for  organized  service,  comes  straight  from  the  heart  of  a  brave  soldier  who  knows 
what  this  war  is. 
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GENERAL  BRIDGES'  MESSAGE  TO 
AMERICAN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

May  i6th,  1917. 
War,  in  these  days,  is  no  matter  for  individuals, 
for  cliques,  or  for  classes.  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
whole  nation,  and  no  age  and 
neither  sex  can  remain  unaffected 
by  the  call  to  duty.  You  ask  me  if 
there  is  any  place  for  the  work  of 
American  boys  and  girls.  I  can 
assure  you  that  most  undoubtedly 
there  is.  The  huge  organization 
which  the  nation  must  erect,  if  it 
is  to  carry  on  war  with  success,  in- 
volves a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  are  now  serving 
the  state.  There  is  much  work  to 
be  done  in  which  quite  young  per- 
sons are  as  efficient  as  their  elders. 
In  the  great  new  government  of- 
fices which  we  have  had  to  create 
in  London,  more  than  half  the 
messenger-work  is  done  by  groups 
of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides. 

If  you  go  to  a  great  meeting  in 
any  of  our  English  towns,  you  will  find  acting  as 
marshals,  ushers,  or  messengers,  young  boys  or 
girls  trained  by  our  public  schools.  Govern- 
ments, in  these  days,  have  to  tap  new  sources  of 
labor.  Women  and  children  have  as  stern  a  part 
to  play  as  men.  In  the  first  rush  of  business 
which  accompanies  the  outbreak  of  war  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  see  that  this  is  so. 

Before  long,  however,  as  the  call  upon  fighting 
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be  they  young  or  old,  to  organize  themselves 
for  service,  in  order  that,  when  the  Government 
has  need  of  them,  they  may  be  quickly  and  con- 
veniently allotted  their  proper  places  and  the 
Government  may  not  find  itself  hampered  by  an 
unorganized  crowd.  Such  organization  should 
be  national  and  local,  so  that  quick 
control  may  be  radiated  from  a 
central  point  to  any  outlying  dis- 
trict where  there  is  need  of  action. 
If  there  is  any  counsel  which  we 
can  offer  from  our  experience  in 
England,  it  may  be  summed  up  in 
tliat  one  word  "organize."  If  you 
go  to  France,  you  will  find  the 
military  roads  filled  with  a  con- 
stant stream  of  lorries,  each  in  its 
appointed  place  and  none  five  min- 
utes out  of  time.  If  you  go  to  the 
great  war  factories  of  England, 
you  will  find  mile  upon  mile  of 
sheds  filled  with  working  people, 
each  engaged  upon  the  task  needed 
for  the  moment  and  all  forming 
cogs,  as  it  were,  in  a  great  ma- 
chine. 
The  perfect  timing  of  so  much  individual  ef- 
fort depends  upon  the  brains  of  those  who  are 
controlling  the  national  war  effort,  and  the  power 
of  those  brains  to  achieve  success  depends  upon 
the  organization  of  the  units  with  which  they  are 
dealing.  Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  not  organ- 
ized on  a  war  basis.  We  can,  however,  adjust 
our  methods  to  the  needs  of  the  moment  and 
evolve  an  organization  ready  to  accept  govern- 
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men   becomes    heavier,    it   becomes    self-evident. 
There  lies  a  duty  upon  every  group  of  citizens, 


ment   control  when  the  Government  sees  fit  to 
exercise  it.     If  we  are  to  beat  the  unscrupulous 
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enemy  with  whom  we  now  wage  war,  we  must 
see  that  our  methods  are  consistent  with  the 
greatest  human  good,  and  that  there  is  ample 
and  efficient  mechanism  for  their  operation.  We 
shall  not  prove  the  superiority  of  our  national 
ideal  to  that  of  the  enemy  hy  being  inefficient  or 
had  business  men. 

There  is  no  element  in  German  life  which  is 
not  being  put  in  some  degree  to  the  service  of 


the  state.  The  allied  countries  must  insure  that 
there  is  no  wastage  in  their  midst,  and  the  great 
possibilities  which  lie  behind  the  properly  di- 
rected effort  of  girls  and  boys  cannot  be  neg- 
lected at  this  time  by  Americans  of  keen  intelli- 
gence and  patriotic  fervor. 

Tom  Bridges, 

Lieutenant  General, 

British  Army. 


THREE  LOYAL  CHILDREN  OE  ERANCE 

Foreword 

In  no  other  war  in  all  history  have  children  taken  so  important  a  part  as  in  the  Great  War,  now  in 
progress,  and,  of  the  many  fighting  nations,  the  children  of  none  have  proved  so  brave,  so  industrious 
as  those  of  France.  By  undergoing  with  their  elders  the  hardships  and  tragedies  of  war,  French 
children  have  grown  closer  to  the  older  sufferers,  and  through  what  they  have  learned  from  this  as- 
sociation and  their  new  experiences  they  have  gained  a  courage  and  understanding  far  beyond  their 
years. 

The  children  whose  stories  we  tell  you  are  just  as  mucli  alive  as  you  are.  The  last  word  we  had  of 
Louis  Raimbault,  the  boy  baker,  was  that  he  is  still  taking  his  father's  place.  But  you  must  read  these 
stories  of  three  of  the  children  of  France,  and  when  you  have  learned  what  e.xtraordinary  things 
they  have  done  and  are  still  doing  to  help  win  the  war,  you  will  realize  that  American  boys  and  girls 
can,  by  joining  the  army  of  civilian  workers,  fulfil  their  duty  to  their  country  as  well  as  our  fighting 

'^^"-  Mabel  Louise  Mountsier, 

Paris,  June,  1917.  Robert  DeMain  Mountsier. 

"Mother,"  he  kept  saying  after  his  father  had 
left  to  fight  the  Germans,  "I  can  make  the  I)read 
now  that  Papa  is  gone." 

"No,  Louis,"  his  mother  always  replied,  "it  is 
impossible.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  do 
the  work  your  father  did." 

"Anyway,  let  me  try,"  Louis  would  say.  He 
insisted  so  much  to  be  allowed  to  show  what  he 
could  do,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  when 
only  a  few  loaves  of  the  father's  bread  remained 
in  the  shop,  Mme.  Raimbault  gave  her  consent  to 
Louis's  Imking  fifty  loaves. 

This  first  baking  was  a  success.  And  the  cus- 
tomers were  only  too  glad  to  have  it,  for  they 
had  begun  to  worry  alwut  where  they  could  buy 
tlieir  bread.  .Since  that  first  day,  the  ninth  of 
August,  1914,  when  Louis  Raimbault,  Junior, 
achieved  his  aml)ition  to  be  a  baker,  he  has  fur- 
nished their  daily  l)read  to  the  five  hundred 
women,  children,  and  old  men  living  in  Villecerf 
and  the  country  around. 

The  fame  of  this  boy  baker  spread,  and  people 
even  took  long  trips  to  see  him  at  work.  They 
usually  found  him  in  the  intense  heat  of  the 
liakeshop  stripped  to  the  waist,  kneading  piles  of 
dough  with  his  small  fists  or  nimbly  taking  from 
the  oven  on  his  long-handled  shovel  the  fifty 
loaves  that  were  baked  in  the  oven  at  one  time. 


THE  BOY  BAKER 

On  August  I,  1914,  the  first  day  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  French  army,  Louis  Raimbault,  the 
baker  of  Villecerf,  received  word  that  he  must 
join  his  regiment  the  following  day.  The  only 
baker  for  five  miles  around,  he  knew  that  many 
women  and  children  and  old  men  would  have  to 
go  without  bread  during  the  haste  and  confusion 
of  the  moI)ilization  if  he  stopped  work,  for  in 
h'rance  almost  every  family  buys  all  its  bread. 
In  many  of  the  houses  there  is  not  even  an  oven 
large  enough  for  a  baking. 

So  without  rest  or  sleep  during  the  next 
twenty- four  hours,  when  everywhere  in  France 
men  were  hurrying  to  join  their  regiments, 
Raimbault  the  baker,  soon  to  be  Raimbault  the 
soldier,  mixed  and  kneaded  pile  after  pile  of 
dough,  baked  ovenful  after  ovenful  of  bread. 
When  at  last  it  came  time  for  him  to  leave,  he 
took  off  his  baker's  apron,  wiped  his  hands,  and 
kissed  his  wife  and  four  children  good-by. 

The  oldest  of  these  children,  Louis,  was  thir- 
teen years  and  eight  months  old,  and  he  had  long- 
wished  to  be  a  baker  like  his  father,  for  whom 
he  was  named.  He  had  often  watched  the  pro- 
cess by  which  his  father  turned  the  bags  of  soft, 
powdery  Hour  into  crisp  brown  loaves  of  bread. 
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The  visitors  asked  him  many  questions,  and  by 
his  answers  they  got  from  him  his  story  bit  by 
bit.  Wlien  asked  what  was  hardest  for  him.  he 
said:  "At  first  regulating  the  heat  of  the  oven 
gave  me  the  most  trouble.  In  our  trade,  when 
you  know  how  to  heat  the  oven  just  right,  you 
are  a  brigadier." 

When  Louis's  father  came  home  on  his  first 
leave  from  fighting  at  Verdun,  he  said  to  his  son, 
"You  heat  the  oven  too  much." 

On  his  second  leave  of  absence  the  father  said, 
"You  put  too  much  salt  in  the  rising." 

"Papa  is  n't  much  of  a  talker,"  said  young 
Louis,  when  telling  about  this.  Nor  is  Louis  him- 
self; he  would  rather  work. 

When  asked  if  he  ever  burned  the  bread,  the 
boy  replied :  "Yes,  at  first  there  was  too  much 
fire  sometimes,  and  the  crust  was  a  little  burned. 
But  for  a  year  1  have  n't  made  a  mistake  once. 
You  can  ask  my  customers."  And  pointing  to 
the  golden  loaves  just  drawn  from  the  oven,  the 
youthful  baker  in  a  tone  full  of  the  pride  of  a 
successful  workman  said,  "Look!" 

Everybody  admires  Louis's  loaves  of  various 
shapes — long,  cleft,  round,  and  dumpy.  But 
bread  is  not  the  only  thing  that  he  can  bake.  He 
also  makes  tarts  and  small  cakes. 

Louis  sees  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  work 
that  he  has  done.  To  him  it  is  the  simplest,  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Why  should  he  not 
take  his  father's  place  so  that  the  people  of 
Villecerf  need  not  go  hungry?  Since  the  bakers 
and  all  the  other  able-bodied  men  are  fighting  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  France,  he  thinks  it  is  no 
more  than  his  duty  to  take  his  father's  place. 

He  has  done  even  more  than  bake  for  the 
people  of  his  own  village.  When  Bormelles,  the 
village  nearest  to  Villecerf,  was  threatened  with 
a  bread  famine,  Villecerf's  boy  baker  came  to  its 
relief.  Louis  actually  did  the  work  of  two  men 
until  Mme.  Galand,  who  keeps  the  bakery  at 
Bormelles,  was  able  to  secure  a  baker  to  replace 
the  one  who  had  been  called  to  the  front.  Louis 
also  did  extra  work  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
the  Marne,  when  many  refugees  flocked  to  Ville- 
cerf. They  were  in  need  of  food,  so  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant  he  worked  all  day  and  late 
into  the  night  doing  four  bakings  a  day  for  his 
own  customers  and  for  the  hungry  refugees. 

Such  is  the  war  service  of  Louis  Raimbault. 
Junior,  born  in  Paris  on  November  lo,  1900. 

THE  REAPERS 

The  day  was  unusually  warm,  and  the  few  old 
men  and  boys  who  were  helping  with  the  harvest 
on  the  Beaujouan  farm,  near  Villemer,  in  France, 


were  lying  in  the  shade  of  the  great  trees  border- 
ing the  road.  They  were  asleep,  but  not  so  two 
other  workers,  the  young  girls  Kaymonde  and 
Jeanne  Beaujouan,  aged  twelve  and  fourteen. 

While  Jeanne  shooed  ofif  the  drowsy  flies,  Ray- 
monde  sat  up  straight,  glancing  at  the  sky  and 
then  at  the  horses,  for  on  lier  rested  the  responsi- 
I)ility  of  the  harvest.  She  was  taller  than  her 
fourteen-year-old  sister,  and,  besides,  she  bore 
the  name  of  her  father,  Raymond  Beaujouan, 
who  several  weeks  before,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
French  mobilization  for  the  Great  War,  had  gone 
ofi"  to  fight  for  his  country. 

Before  leaving,  the  father  said  to  his  wife: 
"You  won't  be  able  to  get  enough  men  and  boys 
to  do  all  the  work,  but  you  will  have  to  do  the 
ijest  you  can.  If  only  Raymonde  and  Jeanne  were 
boys,  they  could  help  harvest  the  oats  and  wheat." 

Mme.  Beaujouan  replied,  "Raymonde  can  work 
almost  as  well  as  a  boy" ;  and  Raymonde,  feeling 
a  little  hurt,  had  said,  "I  can  do  just  as  much  as 
any  boy." 

And  here  she  was  this  hot  harvest  day  work- 
ing, not  like  a  boy,  but  like  a  man.  It  was  she 
who  in  the  morning  had  harnessed  the  two  horses 
that  stood,  dripping  with  sweat,  under  one  of  the 
trees.  It  was  she  who  said  to  one  of  the  men: 
"It  is  too  bad  that  horses  can't  complain  before 
they  are  ready  to  drop  from  working  too  much 
in  the  sun.  I  don't  want  to  work  Coquette  and 
Poulot  until  they  fall  down,  but  we  must  finish 
this  field,  for  it  may  rain.  Tell  the  men  that  it  's 
time  to  start." 

When  all  was  ready,  Raymonde  took  her  place 
on  the  iron  seat  of  the  reaper,  and  drove  off  with 
a  "Giddap,  Coquette !    Get  along,  Poulot !" 

The  swath  made  by  the  reaper  was  clean  and 
straight.  Behind,  with  a  determined  step,  walked 
Jeanne,  her  long  braid,  tied  with  a  red  ribbon, 
bobbing  about  under  her  straw  hat.  She  watched 
the  horses,  the  falling  grain,  the  whirring  knives 
of  the  reaper,  ready  to  warn  her  sister  if  any- 
thing went  wrong.  Coming  from  the  farm-house 
to  bring  her  children  a  drink  of  fresh  water,  the 
mother  said,  '"If  I  had  to  use  this  big  machine, 
I  should  n't  know  what  to  do." 

"A  man  could  n't  drive  the  reaper  any  better 
than  Raymonde,"  said  one  of  the  old  workers. 
"If  her  father  could  see  her  he  would  be  very 
proud." 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Raymonde  called 
a  halt  in  the  work.  "The  horses  need  a  rest," 
she  said.  While  the  men  lay  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  Coquette  and  Poulot  cropped  grass,  and 
Raymonde  and  Jeanne  sat  under  a  linden-tree. 
But  soon  Raymonde  was  again  seated  on  the 
reaper,  and  Jeanne  was  trudging  along  behind. 
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Because  of  these  two  little  girls,  whose  com- 
bined ages  were  then  only  twenty-six  years,  the 
first  harvest  after  the  Great  War  began  was  a 
success  on  the  Beaujouan  farm.  Even  when  the 
grain  was  safely  stored  away,  Raymonde  and 
Jeanne's  work  did  not  come  to  an  end.  They 
kept  themselves  busy  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night  with  the  duties  of  the   farm. 

When  spring  came  they  got  ready  for  the  next 
harvest,  for  they  could  do  even  harder  work  than 
drive  a  reaper.     They  hitched  tlie  horses  to  the 


other  macliines  to  plow,  harrow,  and  sow,  not 
only  their  father's  land,  l)ut  also  their  Uncle 
Nestor's.  The  old  peasants  around  Villemer  say 
that  there  are  many  men  who  cannot  do  better 
than  these  two  girls,  and  their  father  has  written 
home  from  the  front  that  he  made  a  mistake  in 
wishing  that  Raymonde  and  Jeanne  were  boys. 

So  for  three  years  these  two  little  daughters  of 
France  have  done  the  work  of  men,  helping  to 
produce  the  food  that  their  nation  must  have  in 
order  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  their  country. 


A  BOND  IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD 


The  l)oy  or  girl  who  can  earn  money  tliis  sum- 
mer in  some  useful  occupation,  and  then  invest 
that  money  in  one  of  the  smaller  Liberty  Bonds, 
does  the  country  a  double  service.  The  bond 
buyer  does  himself  a  service,  too,  because  the 
money  saved  is  invested  in  the  safest  security 
known  and  will  some  day  be  returned  with  a 
goodly  amount  of  interest  added. 

Buying  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond  amounts  to  lend- 
ing money  to  our  Government  to  be  used  in 
prosecuting  the  war  to  make  world  democracy 
safe.  The  bond  has  behind  it  the  estimated 
$220,000,000,000  of  wealth  of  the  United  States; 
it  has,  as  further  I)acking,  the  solemn  word  of 
Uncle  Sam  that  he  will  repay  the  loan.  If  this 
bond  is  not  safe,  then  nothing  in  the  United 
States  is  safe,  not  even  lil)erty  itself. 

The  bonds  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  annually.  They  run  for 
thirty  years,  but  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  pay  tliem  off  fifteen  years  after  their  issue. 
There  never  has  been  a  time  when  American 
government  bonds  were  not  readily  salable,  so 
that  the  purchaser  of  a  Liberty  Bond  can  realize 
on  it  at  any  time. 

The  Government  is  issuing  $5,000,000,000  of 
these  bonds,  a  small  proportionate  amount  com- 
pared with  the  loans  which  Great  Britain, 
I'Vance,  and  Germany  have  already  made.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  one  of  every  eleven  inhabi- 
tants has  lent  money  to  his  government;  in  Ger- 
many one  of  every  thirteen  of  the  population  has 
subscribed  to  national  bonds. 

The  American  Government  could  easily  dispose 
of  this  issue  to  relatively  a  few  persons  and  con- 
cerns if  it  chose  to  do  so,  but  it  prefers  to  scatter 
the  bonds  as  widely  as  possible,  because  tlie  patri- 
otism and  determination  of  a  country  at  war  are 
largely  judged,  especially  by  its  enemy,  by  the 
number  of  citizens  willing  to  lend  their  money  to 
llieir  country,  (jermany  is  watching  this  bond 
sale,  hoping  that  we  have  lost  that  early  love  of 
country  which  made  us  a  great  nation. 


The  young  people  of  America  can  help  Uncle 
Sam  get  the  money  by  urging  those  about  them 
to    buy    Liberty    Bonds    and    by    buying    Liberty 


Courtesy  of  Press  lUustrating  Service. 
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Bonds  themselves  with  their  savings.  The  bonds 
are  being  issued  in  denominations  so  small  that 
a  great  many  boys  and  girls  l)y  sacrificing  personal 
pleasures  and  practising  economy  can  get  the 
money  to  buy  one  of  them  on  the  easy  terms  of 
payment  offered. 

Young  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  Lib- 
erty Bonds  themselves  often  may  be  able  to  in- 
fluence others,  their  parents  or  friends,  to  invest 
in  them,  for  there  should  be  at  least  one  Liberty 
Bond  in  everv  American  home.    Thev  can  follow 
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the  example  of  that  burning  young  patriot,  Miss 
Ruth  Law,  who  last  month  crisscrossed  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  her  aeroplane,  dropping  paper  bombs 
with  messages  urging  the  ground-dwellers  below 
to  subscribe  to  the  Liberty  Loan.     Before  start- 


ing out  on  this  trip  Miss  Law  wrote  to  the  treas- 
ury department :  "I  have  bought  my  Lil)erty 
Bond,  and,  if  I  can  do  anything  to  induce  others 
to  do  their  patriotic  duty,  please  consider  me 
at  the  command  of  the  Government." 


THE  FUTURE  "  FOURTH  "—COMMENCEMENT-DAY 

FOR  NEW  CITIZENS 


The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  this  year  will 
be  widely  cojiducted  without  fireworks.  The 
saner  Fourth  movement,  which  started  some 
years  ago,  is  especially  appropriate  this  year,  when 
we  cannot  alTord  to  waste  either  money  or  the 
lives  usually  lost  in  accidents  and  when  foreign 
plotters  might  seize  the  opportunity  to  work  damage. 

Next  year  the  nation  may  inaugurate  a  new- 
method  of  observing  the  Fourth  of  July  anniver- 
sary. The  proposal  comes  from  the  national 
Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington  to  make  the 
Fourth  the  annual  commencement-day  for  the 
largest  graduating  class  in  the  country — the 
2,000,000  young  men  and  women  who  each  year 
are  graduated  from  their  minority  into  full  citi- 
zenship. 

This  suggestion  is  an  indication  of  the  birth  of 
a  more  conscious  patriotism  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  taking  our  American  citizenship 
too  lightly,  and  we  now  see  that  it  is  a  cherished 
and  enviable  possession.  The  experience  of  Rus- 
sia, where  simple  liberties  that  we  accept  as  a 
matter  of  no  moment  were  won  only  at  the  cost 
of  life  itself,  makes  us  realize  to  the  full  extent 
what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  an  American. 

Yet  to  the  average  young  American,  citizen- 
ship is  only  the  crossing  of  an  invisible  line  in 
the  pathway  of  life,  while  to  the  alien  it  is  merely 
a  legal  formality,  too  often  conducted  without 
reverence  bv  a  civil  officer. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  suggests  that  citi- 
zenship is  such  a  solemn  obligation  that  it  should 
be  approached  only  through  a  course  of  special 
I)rei)aration.  This  would  not  be  forced  upon  any 
one,  but  it  would  l)e  freely  given  to  all  desiring 
to  become  efficient  in  citizenship,  the  course  con- 
sisting of  reading  and  study,  lectures,  debates, 
direct  observation  of  governmental  activities,  and 
participation  in  civic  movements.  These  courses, 
the  essential  material  for  which  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Government,  would  be  given  in 
day-schools  and  night-schools,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  community  centers,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
classes  and  the  like,  and  all  approved  organiza- 
tions of  young  people. 

Those  who  complete  this  course  would  be 
awarded  citizenship  certificates,  which  would  be 
given  out  annually  at  the  citizenship  ceremony 
to  be  held  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  would  be  a  formal  reception  of  new 
citizens  by  the  mayors  of  cities,  appropriate 
addresses,  pageants  of  a  patriotic  character, 
sports,  and  other  social  features.  The  certifi- 
cates, of  course,  would  carry  no  legal  weight, 
but  they  would  tend  to  raise  the  plane  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States. 

This  plan  is  being  considered  by  the  school 
authorities  everywhere  throughout  the  country 
and  may  be  generally  adopted  for  next  year's 
Fourth. 


I  Underwood  &  Underwood. 
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'THESE    TRENCHES    CONCEAL    US    KROM  THE 
ENEMY,'    THEIR   GUIDE    EXPLAFNEU." 
(SEE    PAGE    784  ) 


A  STORY  OF  THE  FRENCH   FRONT 
BY  GRACE  E.   CRAIG 

'"I    WANT    SO    much — oil.    so    much — to    do    something    for 
France  !'" 

"But,  ma  chere,"  and  the  dainty  little  old  lady  tripping 
along  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera  by  Esther  Alden's  side  slipped 
a  comforting  hand  through  the  young  girl's  arm,  '"you  are 
knitting  constantly  for  the  soldiers.  Have  you  not  just  com- 
pleted your  twenty-seventh  pair  of  socks?" 

''I   know,    Madame    Forestier,"    and    Esther's   pretty    face 

was  pensive,  "but  that  is  nothing.     People  at  home  in  New 

York   can   knit.     We   Americans   who   are   here   in   France 

should  do  more  than  that  toward  paying  the  debt  we  owe  the 

French  people.     Think  of  all  they  did  for  us  at  the  time  of 

our   Revolution  I     Why,   we  might   never   have   had   our   dear,   beautiful    America   but   for   them!" 

"Madame  Alden  is  most  devotedly  serving  my  country,"  the  little  French  lady  said,  "and  Monsieur 

Alden,  also." 

"Yes,  IMother  is  doing  her  share  nursing  in  the  liospital,  and  Brother  Leslie  is  making  a  splendid 
record  driving  his  ambulance;  but,"  and  Esther  sighed,  "there  seems  to  be  no  work — no  work  at  all — 
for  a  girl  to  do." 

"Certainly,  a  young  lady  of  sixteen  cannot  nurse,  neither  can  she  drive  an  ambulance,"  Madame 
Forestier  assented. 

"Oh!  I  can  do  either  as  well  as  Mother  or  Leslie,"  Esther  asserted;  "but,  of  course,  I  'm  not  al- 
lowed. And,  Madame,  it  makes  me  just  crazy  to  sit  comfortably  at  home  in  our  apartment  and  feel  I 
am  absolutely  useless." 

'"Perhaps,  ma  petite,  your  chance  may  come,"  Madame  encouraged  her;  "and  in  the  meantime  you 
are  a  great  comfort  to  an  old  woman.  It  is  your  cheeriness  which  has  helped  me  to  endure  the  days 
since  my  brave  sons  went  to  the  front.  I  consider  it  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  your  dear  mother 
asked  me  to  bear  you  company  during  her  hours  at  the  hospital." 

Esther    smiled    tenderly    down    into    the    bright  black  eyes  of  her  old  friend. 

"Thank  you  for  saying  that,  dear  Madame."  she  said.  "I  really  feel  a  little  less  good-for-nothing  now." 
The  sunshine  was  falling  brightly  upon  Paris  on  this  May  morning,  and  the  shops  and  hotels  along 
the  avenue,  which  had  been  closed  during  the  first  dreadful  weeks  of  the  war  when  the  German  le- 
gions were  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  were  now  open,  but  the  thoroughfare  still  lacked  much  of 
the  light  and  life  of  former  springtimes.  The  throngs  of  American  tourists,  the  gay,  red-trousered 
soldiers  of  France  and  their  bright-eyed  sweethearts,  the  excited,  fashionably  attired  devotees  of  the 
races,  all  had  vanished.  To-day  only  very  businesslike  pedestrians  passed  to  and  fro.  There  was 
little  loitering  and  no  laughter. 
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Esther  and  Madame  crossed  the  wide  Place  de 
rOpera  with  sliglit  difficulty,  the  multitude  of 
taxicabs  and  private  motors  which  in  peace  times 
had  made  the  passage  of  Paris  squares  perilous 
having  been  reduced  by  half,  strolled  around  the 
imposing  Opera  House,  and  entered  the  door  of  a 
bank  where  it  was  the  young  American  girl's  duty 
to  call  fortnightly  for  funds  forwarded  to  her 
mother   from  her  lawyer  in  New  York. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  five  years  before, 
Mrs.  Alden  had  come  to  Europe  with  her  two 
children.  In  Paris  she  found  old  friends,  and 
what  had  been  intended  for  a  brief  summer  so- 
journ had  lengthened  into  a  long  foreign  resi- 
dence. All  the  members  of  the  little  family  had 
become  so  warmly  attached  to  the  pleasant  land 
of  France  and  its  sunny-hearted  people  that  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  they  promptly  decided  to 
stand  by  the  country  in  her  time  of  dire  need  and 
defer  their  return  to  America.  Mrs.  Alden,  calm 
and  capable,  at  once  offered  her  means  and  her 
services  to  one  of  the  American  hospitals,  and 
sturdy,  twenty-year-old  Leslie  was  one  of  the 
first  volunteers  for  the  American  Ambulance 
Field  Service.  Esther  readily  agreed  to  take 
charge  of  the  apartment  and  the  servants,  with 
the  help  of  their  neighbor,  the  little  madame,  and 
she  was  really  very  proud  of  her  newly  acquired 
housekeeping  ability;  but  there  were  days  when 
she  grew  a  bit  restive,  days  when  her  quiet, 
every-day  tasks  seemed  insignificant  compared 
with  the  self-sacrificing  labors  which  she  saw 
all  about  her  and  when  she  longed  with  all  the 
ardor  of  eager  youth  to  do  some  great  service 
for  the  brave  nation  which  she  had  come  to  love. 

She  stood  rather  listlessly  before  the  window 
as  the  banker  counted  out  her  gold  and  silver, 
but  her  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  and  her 
dimples  came  into  play  when  the  old  man,  after 
handing  her  the  money,  said  kindly,  "I  have 
noted  the  name  of  Monsieur  Alden,  the  brother 
of  mademoiselle,  among  those  of  American  am- 
])ulance-drivers  who  have  recently  distinguished 
themselves  by  courageous  conduct  under  fire." 

Esther  gloried  in  big,  broad-shouldered  Leslie. 
who  had  put  aside  a  strong  desire  to  return  to 
America  in  time  to  enter  the  present  junior  class 
at  Harvard  to  go  down  into  the  fiery  valleys  of 
the  Marne  and  the  Aisne  with  his  little  car  of 
succor,  and  who  was  now  at  Pont-ii-Mousson  in 
the  very  thick  of  the  fighting.  To  hear  him 
praised  was  a  joy,  and,  after  a  little  chat  with 
the  old  banker,  she  followed  Madame  out  into 
the  sunny  street  with  a  lighter  heart.  It  was, 
after  all,  something  to  be  the  sister  of  such  a 
brave,  splendid  brother. 

She  was  talking  to  her  companion  in  her  own 


bright  fashion  when  the  two  reached  the  Alden 
apartment,  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  cozy 
library  the  laughter  suddenly  died  upon  her  lips. 
Her  mother,  in  her  white  nursing  uniform,  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  looking  pale 
and  agitated. 

"Mummy!"'  Esther  found  her  voice  with  diffi- 
culty. "Oh,  Mummy!  What  has  brought  you 
home  from  the  hospital  at  this  hour?  It  's — 
it  's  not — Leslie?" 

"No,  no,  dearest  child!"  and  Mrs.  Alden  came 
quickly  forward  and  put  comforting  arms  about 
her  daughter.  "Not  Leslie,  but  Leslie's  chum, 
Donald  Hilliard.  The  poor  boy  was  seriously 
injured  yesterday  when  going  out  with  his  car 
to  fetch  some  wounded  soldiers  from  an  ex- 
posed paste  de  secours.  On  hearing  the  news  I 
immediately  asked  permission  to  go  to  him,  and 
the  Paris  office  of  the  field  service  has  kindly 
arranged  to  send  me  by  motor  to  Dieulouard,  a 
few  kilometers  from  Pont-a-Mousson.  I  am  ad- 
vised to  wear  my  uniform,  as  a  nurse  may  pass 
where  others  may  not,  and  I  must  be  ready  to 
start  at  eleven  o'clock." 

Esther's  eyes  were  wide  with  alarm. 

"Mother!"  she  cried.  "You  're  not  going  to 
leave  me  behind?" 

''I  am  afraid  I  must,  Essie,"  and  Mrs.  Alden 
brushed  back  the  bright  curls  from  the  troubled 
girlish  face.  "Madame  will  remain  with  you, 
and  it  is  only  for  a  few  days,  you  know.  You  "11 
not  be  very  lonely,  dear." 

"It  's  not  that.  Mummy  darling,"  Esther  de- 
clared. "It  's  you.  I  can't  let  you  go  out  there 
alone.     I  must  go  to  take  care  of  you." 

Mrs.   Alden   considered. 

"Of  course,  I  should  love  to  have  you  with 
me,  Daughter,"  she  said.  "I  will  call  the  field 
service  headquarters  on  the  telephone  and  ask  if 
you  may  be  of  the  party.  It  can  do  no  harm  to 
make  the  request,  though  we  must  not  count  on 
its  being  granted." 

But  Mrs.  Alden  had  served  her  hospital  faith- 
fully for  many  weary  months,  and  grateful 
friends,  both  American  and  French,  were  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  do  her  even  a  slight  favor. 
In  ten  minutes  Esther  heard  with  joy  that  she 
was  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  her  mother  to 
the  front,  and  in  an  hour  the  travelers  kissed 
Madame  Forestier  farewell,  and,  wrapped  in 
warm  motor-coats,  took  their  places  in  the  ton- 
neau  of  a  large  touring-car. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  realize  that  the 
pleasant  country  through  which  the  automobile 
was  presently  speeding  had  less  than  two  years 
before  been  the  scene  of  the  terrible  battle  of 
the  Marne,  so  quiet  it  seemed  to-day,  so  smilingly 
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peaceful,  and  the  town  of  fipernay,  for  a  brief 
time  occupied  by  the  Germans,  was  quite  unin- 
jured. But  farther  on  ruined  farmsteads  and 
half-demoHshed  villages  bore  silent  witness  to 
the  recent  passing  of  the  flaming  wave  of  war. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  dim  lights  of 
the  little  town  which  was  their  destination  fi- 
nally came  in  sight,  and  on  reaching  a  cheerful 
inn  fronting  the  main  street  Esther  was  glad  to 
follow  her  mother  upstairs  to  a  quaint  room 
under  the  sloping  eaves. 

After  the  long  hours  in  the  open  air  she  slept 
soundly;  and  when  she  awakened,  the  morning 
sun  was  streaming  in  through  the  diamond-paned 
windows  and  her  mother  was  standing,  fully 
dressed,  beside  her  bed.  From  the  soft  brown 
eyes  looking  down  upon  her  the  anxiety  had 
vanished. 

Esther  sat  up  quickly. 

"Mother  dear,  you  've  good  news !"  she  cried. 
"I  can  see  it  in  your  face." 

"Yes,  the  very  best  of  news,"  her  mother  an- 
swered cheerily.  "Don's  wounds  have  turned 
out  to  be  much  less  severe  than  was  at  first 
thought." 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  glad !"  Esther  rejoiced.  "Have 
you  seen  him.  Mummy?    And  dear  old  Less?" 

"While  you  were  sleeping,  little  lazy-bones," 
and  Mrs.  Alden  smiled  mischievously,  "I  motored 
several  miles  to  the  hospital  and  paid  Don  a  call. 
He  is  resting  comfortably  and  will  recover 
rapidly.  I  shall  send  a  reassuring  cable  to  his 
people  in  New  York  as  soon  as  possible.  Leslie 
we  cannot  see  to-day.  He  is  on  duty  in  another 
town,  and  will  not  return  to  headquarters  at 
Pont-a-Mousson  before  evening.  But,"  as  Esther's 
face  fell,  "our  permit  allows  us  to  remain  here 
until  to-morrow,  so  we  shall  not  miss  him." 

"I  simply  could  n't  have  borne  that !"  Esther 
declared. 

"He  will  dine  with  us  here  at  the  inn,"  Mrs. 
Alden  assured  her,  "and  then  we  can  have  a 
long,  delightful  evening  together.  But  now  you 
must  dress,  Essie.  The  French  colonel  in  com- 
mand at  Pont-a-Mousson  has  invited  us  to  visit 
the  town  and  a  neighboring  poste  de  sccours, 
and  a  member  of  his  staff  will  call  for  us  in 
an  hour.  The  expedition  will  be  a  most  in- 
teresting one,  and  will  serve  to  pass  the  time 
until  we  can  meet  Leslie." 

Esther's  blue  eyes  grew  wide  with  interest  as 
they  motored  slowly  through  the  debris-strewn 
streets  of  recently  bombarded  Pont-a-Mousson, 
and  she  kissed  her  hand  to  the  villa,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  which  the  young  officer  who 
accompanied  them  told  her  was  the  home  of  the 
section  of  the  American  Ambulance  Field  Service 


station  here.  Seeing  the  house  which  had 
sheltered  her  brother  for  so  long  made  her  feel 
that  they  were   really  very  near  him  at  last. 

A  short  distance  from  the  poste  de  secours, 
which  was  the  final  object  of  the  excursion,  they 
left  the  automobile  and  entered  a  network  of 
shallow  excavations. 

"On  the  road  beyond  this  point  there  is  always 
danger  from  German  bullets,"  their  guide  ex- 
plained. "These  trenches  conceal  us  from  the 
enemy  and  make  a  safe  approach  to  the  poste." 

And  Esther,  following  as  he  walked  swiftly 
with  bent  head,  thrilled  with  excitement.  This 
was  truly  getting  very  close  to  war. 

At  the  little  emergency-station  everything  was 
bare,  but  scrupulously  clean.  Medicines  and 
dressings  were  carefully  arranged  in  a  small 
cupboard,  and  cots  were  ready  for  the  wounded 
soldiers  who  might  be  brought  in  at  any  moment 
from  the  first-line  trenches.  Here  such  un- 
fortunates received  first  aid,  and  were  then 
hurried  on  by  ambulance  to  hospitals  in  the  rear. 

Only  a  French  surgeon,  a  young  American 
ambulance-driver,  and  an  orderly  were  at  the 
poste  to-daj',  but  from  these  the  Red  Cross  nurse 
and  her  daughter  received  a  warm  welcome. 

"We  are  not  often  so  idle,"  the  surgeon  said,  as 
he  displayed  the  resources  of  the  place,  "but  the 
Boches  have  been  very  quiet  about  here  for  the 
past  few  days." 

"Is  it  not  difficult  at  such  times  to  remember 
that  they  are  such  near  neighbors?"  Mrs.  Alden 
asked. 

"Oh,  they  're  likely  to  remind  us  of  their 
presence  almost  any  time!"  young  Harold  Lee, 
the  American  driver,  grinned.    "I  say.  there  they 


go  now !' 


A  strange,  wild  shriek  sounded  on  the  air.  It 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  growing  constantly 
louder  and  more  hideous,  and  culminating  in  a 
terrific  detonation  which  shook  the  little  building 
to  its  foundations.  The  occupants  of  the  tiny 
room  stared  at  each  other. 

Then,  "A  German  shell,"  the  French  officer 
stated  calmly. 

"We  must  get  away  at  once,"  Mrs.  Alden  said, 
rising. 

"Impossible,  Madame!"  the  officer  answered 
quickly.  "Another  shell  will  arrive  immediately. 
You  are  quite  safe  here,  for  a  hill  protects  the 
poste,  but  a  few  steps  in  either  direction — ah  !" 
and  he  spread  out  his  palms  significantly. 

"But  the  trenches,"  Mrs.  Alden  insisted, 
"through  which  we  came — " 

"Little  protection  from  shell-fire,"  young  Lee 
put  in. 

"It   may   be   only   a   brief   bombardment,"   the 
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surgeon  sought  to  cheer  her;  '"and  if  you  wait 
here,  Madame,  you  will  be  perfectly  secure." 

But  hour  after  hour  went  by  and  the  shells  still 
screamed  overhead.  Batteries  of  French  guns, 
hidden  in  the  near-by  woods,  responded  vigor- 
ously, adding  their  voices  to  the  frightful  tumult. 
The  officer  made  two  or  three  valiant  attempts  to 


''Ah !  I  thought  we  should  have  something  to 
do  if  the  bombardment  continued,"  the  surgeon 
said,  rising  briskly  and  bending  over  the  pros- 
trate form. 

Mrs.  Alden  also  rose  and,  throwing  off  her 
coat,  joined  the  doctor. 

"May  I  help?"  slie  asked  gently. 


WITH    SET    TEF.TH    SHE    INCREASED    HER    SPEED    AND    FLEW    ON 
DOWN   THE   RO.\D."      (SEE    PAGE   788.) 


divert  his  guests,  but  his  words  were  lost  in  the 
din,  and  the  little  party  lapsed  into  silence. 

Esther  sat  quietly  beside  her  mother  upon  a 
packing-case.  She  had  no  fear  for  herself,  but 
when  she  thouglit  of  Leslie,  out  somewhere  on 
the  shell-swept  roads  in  his  little  car,  she  could 
not  help  drawing  her  breath  quickly.  So  this  was 
what  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  on  his 
errands  of  mercy ! 

Suddenly  the  door,  which  the  officer  had  care- 
fully closed,  was  pushed  open  and  two  men  came 
stumbling  in.  Between  them  they  bore  a 
stretcher,  upon  which  lay  a  huddled  mass  which 
Esther  presently  realized  was  a  wounded  man. 


Esther  was  very  proud  of  her  mother  as  she 
watched  her  moving  deftly  about  in  her  snowy 
gown,  and  she  longed  to  join  her  in  her  ministra- 
tions to  the  poor  hurt  creature  in  the  uniform  of 
a  soldier  of  France,  but  to  her  intense  disgust  she 
suddenly  found  herself  struggling  with  nausea. 
The  odor  of  disinfectants  choked  her,  and  she 
turned  and  fled  to  the  door.  And  only  yesterday 
she  had  boasted  to  Madame  that  she  could  nurse 
as  well  as  Mother ! 

She  was  still  standing,  half  dazed,  in  the  door- 
way when  the  peasants  again  took  up  the  stretcher 
and  bore  it  out  to  the  waiting  ambulance.  She 
caught   a   glimpse   of   the  white   face   of   its  oc- 
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cupaiit,  a  mere  lad,  heard  young  Lee  say  to  the 
surgeon:  "Yes,  sir,  I  understand  it  's  important. 
I  '11  get  him  to  the  hospital  in  an  hour,"  and 
saw  him  dash  down  the  steps  and  bend  to  crank 
his  car.  And  then  suddenly  he  was  standing  be- 
fore her.  holding  his  right  wrist  in  his  left  hand. 

"Please  call  the  surgeon,"  he  said,  a  little 
breathlessly.  "Guess  he  '11  have  to  patch  me  up  a 
bit  before  I  can  start.  I  've  been  stupid  enough 
to  hurt  myself  rather  badly,"  and  he  sank  down, 
half  fainting,  at  her  feet. 

The  surgeon  was  quickly  on  the  spot. 

"A  broken  wrist,"  was  his  prompt  verdict. 
"You  cannot  drive  the  car  to-night,  my  boy." 

"But  I  must,"  Lee  cried,  making  an  effort  to 
rise.  "You  said  yourself  it  was  a  rush  case,  and 
Fairbanks  won't  be  here  for  another  hour.  He 
telephoned  just  before  the  shelling  began  that  he 
had  engine  trouble  and  would  have  to  stop  in 
Pont-a-AIousson  for  repairs.  The  lieutenant 
is  n't  allowed  to  go.  There  's  no  one  but  me  to 
do  the  trick.    Patch  me  up  and  let  me  go  !" 

"I  honor  your  courage,  sir,"  the  little  doctor 
said  kindly,  "but  the  thing  is  impossible.  No  man 
in  your  condition  could  guide  a  car." 

"But  the  poilii — " 

The  surgeon  turned  away  sadly. 

"He  must  take  his  chance,  poor  lad !"  he  sighed. 
"It  is  the  fortune  of  war." 

Esther  left  the  door,  ran  down  the  steps,  and 
stood  before  the  surgeon.  Her  eyes  were  like 
stars,  her  cheeks  brilliant. 

"I  know  all  about  Ford  cars,"  she  announced. 
"I  've  often  driven  one.  I  will  take  the  man  to 
the  hospital." 

The  surgeon  stared. 

"You,  Mademoiselle  !"  he  cried. 

"The  road  is  dangerous,"  the  young  officer 
declared;  "exposed  to  shell-fire  for  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  way." 

"And  a   young  lady — "   the   surgeon   began. 

Esther's  blue  eyes  met  her  mother's  brown 
ones,  and  what  she  saw  there  made  her  lift  her 
head  confidently. 

"I  'm  not  afraid,"  she  insisted;  "and  if  I  wear 
Mr.  Lee's  coat  and  cap  no  one  will  know  I  'm  a 
girl.  Oh,  please  let  me  go !  Your  man  will  die  I 
Mother  dear,  tell  them  I  can  do  it!" 

Esther  never  knew  just  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  next  few  minutes.  She  felt  her  mother's 
kisses  on  her  cheek,  heard  the  French  officer's  ex- 
cited regrets  that  his  orders  prevented  his  ac- 
companying her  and  Lee's  cool  directions  as  to 
the  road  she  must  follow,  and  then  she  was  in 
the  driver's  seat,  steadily  guiding  the  ambulance 
down  the  narrow  lane  which  led  away  from  the 
low  building  under  the  hill. 


The  sun  had  set,  but  the  afterglow  and  a  young 
moon  made  the  May  evening  bright.  She  could 
see  the  main  road  stretching  whitely  before  her 
to  the  poplar-bordered  river  Moselle,  beyond 
which  lay  Pont-a-Mousson.  The  engine  was  run- 
ning smoothly,  and  for  the  time  her  task  seemed 
easy. 

The  big  car  in  which  they  had  come  out  from 
town  still  stood  where  they  had  left  it  for  their 
walk  to  the  postc.  The  chauffeur,  frightened  by 
the  bom.bardment,  had  deserted  it  and  fled. 
Esther  drew  a  relieved  breath  as  she  passed  it. 
At  least  she  was  now  out  of  range  of  rifle-fire 
from  the  German  trenches.  There  were  only 
shells  to  fear  at  this  distance,  and  one  had  not 
arrived  for  some  time.  Perhaps  there  would  be 
no  more. 

But  vain  hope  !  The  now  well-known  shriek 
sounded  in  her  ears,  and  in  a  moment  a  huge  shell 
whistled  directly  over  her  head.  For  an  instant 
it  seemed  to  the  young  driver  that  she  must 
stop  the  engine,  get  out  of  the  car,  and  take 
refuge  behind  the  stone  wall  on  the  right  of  the 
road.  It  was  too  terrible  here,  in  this  bare,  ex- 
posed spot.  Then  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
at  the  silent  form  in  the  back  of  the  ambulance 
and  shook  herself  angrily.  What  would  Leslie 
say,  Leslie  who  faced  this  sort  of  thing  daily, 
if  he  knew  that  she  had  even  for  a  moment  con- 
templated deserting  such  a  passenger  ?  With 
set  teeth  she  increased  her  speed  and  flew  on 
down  the  road. 

Shell  after  shell  passed  over  her  head,  and  at 
one  point  she  was  obliged  to  slow  down  and 
drive  the  ambulance  very  carefully  around  a  vast, 
smoking  crater  where  one  of  the  great  bombs 
had  just  burrowed  into  the  road-bed,  but  at  last 
she  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle,  threaded 
the  unlighted,  ruined  streets  of  Pont-a-Mousson, 
and  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the  hospital  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  town.  Another  ambulance 
had  just  come  in,  and  there  beside  it,  looking 
very  brave  and  handsome  in  his  khaki,  stood 
— Leslie ! 

The  bombardment  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
begun,  and  Mrs.  Alden  was  soon  able  to  follow 
her  daughter  to  safety.  The  little  family  of 
three  spent  a  happy  evening  together  in  the  inn 
at  Dieulouard,  but  the  proudest  and  happiest 
moment  Esther  had  ever  known  came  the  next 
morning  when  she  had  taken  her  place  beside  her 
mother  in  the  big  car  which  was  to  hurry  them 
back  to  Paris. 

Leslie,  standing  on  the  running-board,  looked 
at   her   aft'ectionately. 

"I  'm  very  proud  of  you,  little  sister,"  he  said. 
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''I  always  knew  you  were  plucky,  but  what  you 
did  yesterday  was  more  than  tliat." 

"Oh,  no!"  Esther  demurred,  "l  'm  not  plucky 
at  all,  Less.  I  was  sick  when  they  were  dressing 
my  soldier's  wounds,  and  I  was  scared  to  death 
out  on  that  dreadful  road." 

"But  you  kept  on  just  the  same,"  Leslie  said, 
''and  that  •  's  where  the  courage  came  in.  You 
saved  that  poor  chap's  life  by  getting  him  to  the 
hospital  so  promptly.  I  've  just  seen  him  and  he 
is  quite  conscious  and  sends  you  liis  thanks. 
And  the  fellows  of  the  corps  thank  you,  too." 

The  young  men  of  the  field  service  were 
gathered  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  Mrs.  Alden 
bowed  smilingly  to  those  she  knew,  but  Esther 
looked   shyly  away. 

"I  did  n't  think  anyliody  knew,"  she  faltered. 


"I  did  n't  intend  they  should.  I  just  wanted  to 
help — to  do  my  part  for  France." 

"Well,  you  surely  did  it,  Sis,"  Leslie  asserted, 
"and  for  the  ambulance  corps,  too.  We  never 
like  to  slip  up  on  a  job,  you  know,  and  but  for 
you  that  car  would  have  left  the  postc  several 
hours  too  late.  All  the  fellows  are  more  than 
grateful  to  you,  and  they  have  unanimously 
elected  you  an  honorary  mcml)er  of  Section  Ten, 
American   Ambulance   Field    Service." 

As  the  automobile  1)egan  to  move,  Leslie 
jumped  down  and  stood  among  his  mates. 

The  leader  of  the  group  lifted  his  hand,  and 
a  chorus  of  rousing  American  cheers  followed 
the  big  car  as  it  rolled  away. 

"Hurrah!"  the  young  men  shouted.  "Hurrah 
for  the  ambulance-girl !" 


A  RIDDLE 


BY  MABEL  LIVINGSTON  FRANK 


Oh  there  's  a  bow  that  's  never  tied, 
Because  the  ribbon  is  too  wide; 
A  silver  crescent  rarer  far 
Than  any  diamond  crescents  are ; 
And  one  gold  sunburst  fairer  yet 
Than  any  gem  in  platinum  set. 


And  there  are  other  gems  of  gold. 
Too  large  for  human  hands  to  hold ; 
Huge  powder-puffs  there  are  that  blow 
Like  milkweed  seeds,  or  flakes  of  snow. 
And  all  these  things  — so  far,  so  fair- 
Are  everybody's,  everywhere. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE:  THE 
SINGER  OF  A  NATION'S  SONG 


( ' '  Heroines  of  Set-vice  ' ' —  / '// ) 


BY  MARY  R.  PARKMAN 


We  have  told  the  story  of  our  mother's  life,  possibly 
at  too  great  length;  but  site  herself  told  it  in  eight 
words. 

"Tell  me,"  Maud  asked  her  once,  "zvhat  is  the  -ideal 
aim   of  life?" 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  replied,  divelling  thought- 
fully on  each  word: 

"To  learn,  to  teach,  to  serve,  to  enjoy!" 

Life  of  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Two  little  girls  were  rolling  hoops  along  the 
street  when  they  suddenly  caught  them  over  their 
little  bare  arms  and  drew  up  close  to  the  railings 
of  a  house  on  the  corner. 

"There  is  the  wonderful  coach  and  the  little 
girl  I  told  you  about,  Eliza,"  whispered  Marietta, 
pushing  back  the  straw  bonnet  that  shaded  her 
face  from  the  sun  and  pointing  with  her  stick. 

It  was  truly  a  magnificent  yellow  coach,  pulled 
by  two  proud  gray  horses.  Even  Cinderella's 
golden  equipage  could  not  have  been  more 
splendid.  Moreover,  the  little  girl  who  sat 
perched  upon  the  bright-blue  cushioned  seat  wore 
an  elegant  blue  pelisse,  that  just  matched  the 
heavenly  color  of  the  lining,  and  a  yellow-satin 
bonnet  that  was  clearly  inspired  by  the  straw- 
colored  outer  shell  of  the  chariot  itself.  The 
fair  chubby  face  under  the  satin  halo  was  turned 
toward  the  children,  and  a  pair  of  clear  gray 
eyes  regarded  them  with  eager  interest. 

"She  looked  as  if  she  wanted  to  speak  !"  said 
Marietta,  breathlessly.  "Oh,  Eliza,  did  you  ever 
see  any  one  so  beautiful?  Just  like  a  doll  or  a 
fairy-tale  princess!" 

"Huh!"  cried  Eliza,  the  scornful;  "did  n't  you 
see  that  she  has  red  hair?  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
doll  or  a  princess  with  red  hair?" 

"Maybe  a  witch  or  a  bad  fairy  turned  her  spun- 
gold  locks  red  for  spite,"  suggested  Marietta. 
"Anyway,  I  would  n't  mind  red  hair  if  I  was  in 
her  place — so  rich  and  all.  Would  n't  it  be  grand 
to  ride  in  a  fine  coach  and  have  everything  you 
want  even  before  you  stop  to  wish  for  it?" 

How  astonished  Marietta  would  have  been  if 
she  could  have  known  that  the  little  lady  in  the 
chariot  was  wishing  that  she  were  a  little  girl 
with  a  hoop !    For  even  when  she  was  very  small, 
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Julia  Ward  had 
other  trials  be- 
side the  red 
hair.  Nowa- 
days, people 
realize  that  red- 
gold  hair  is  a 
true  "crowning 
glory,"  but  it 
was  n't  the  style 
to  like  it  in  1825,  at  the  time  this  story  begins. 
So  little  Julia's  mother  tried  her  best  to  tone 
down  the  bright  color  with  sobering  washes  and 
leaden  combs.  One  day,  however,  the  child  heard 
a  visitor  say,  "Your  little  girl  is  very  beautiful; 
her  hair  is  pretty,  too,  with  that  lovely  com- 
plexion." 

Eagerly  Julia  climbed  upon  a  chair  and  then  on 
the  high,  old-fashioned  dressing-table,  so  that  she 
could  gaze  in  the  mirror  to  her  heart's  content. 
"Is  that  all?"  she  cried  after  a  moment,  and 
scrambled  down,  greatly  disappointed. 

Eliza  and  Marietta  would  have  been  truly 
amazed  if  they  had  known  that  the  little  queen 
of  the  splendid  coach  had  very  little  chance  for 
the  good  times  that  a  child  loves.  In  these  days 
I  really  believe  that  people  would  pity  her  and 
say,  "Poor  little  rich  girl !"  She  was  brought  up 
with  the  greatest  strictness.  There  were  many 
lessons, — Erench,  Latin,  music,  and  dancing, — 
for  she  must  have  an  education  that  would  fit 
her  to  shine  in  her  high  station.  When  she  went 
out  for  an  airing,  it  was  always  in  the  big  coach, 
"like  a  little  lady."  There  was  never  a  chance 
for  a  hop-skip-and-jump  play-hour.  Her  delicate 
cambric  dresses  and  kid  slippers  were  only  suited 
to  sedate  indoor  ways,  and  even  when  she  was 
taken  to  the  sea-shore  for  a  holiday,  her  face 
was  covered  with  a  thick  green  veil  to  keep  her 
fair  skin  from  all  spot  and  blemish.  Dignity  and 
Duty  were  the  guardian  geniuses  of  Julia  Ward's 
childhood. 

Her  father,  Samuel  Ward,  was  a  rich  New 
York  banker,  with  a  fine  American  sense  of 
noblesse  oblige.    He  believed  that  a  man's  wealth 
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and  influence  spell  strict,  accountability  to  his 
country  and  to  God,  and  he  lived  according  to 
that  belief.  He  believed  that  as  a  banker  his 
most  vital  concern  was  not  to  make  himself 
richer  and  richer,  but  to  manage  money  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  his  city  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  In  those  times  of  financial  stress 
which  came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  his  heroic  efforts  more  than 
once  enabled  his  bank  to  weather  a  financial 
storm  and  uphold  the  credit  of  the  State.  On 
one  occasion  his  loyalty  and  unflagging  zeal 
secured  a  loan  of  five  million  dollars  from  tlic 
Bank  of  England  in  the  nick  of  time  to  avert 
disaster. 

"Julia,"  cried  her  brother,  who  had  just  come 
in  from  Wall  Street,  "men  have  been  going  up 
and  down  tlie  office  stairs  all  day  long,  carrying 
little  wooden  kegs  of  gold  on  their  backs,  marked 
"Prime,  Ward  &  King"  and  filled  with  English 
gold  !" 

Mr.  Ward,  liowever,  did  not  see  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  kegs;  he  was  prostrated  by  a 
severe  illness,  due,  it  was  said,  to  his  too  exacting 
labors.  Years  afterward,  IMr.  Ward's  daughter 
said  tliat  her  best  inheritance  from  the  old  firm 
was  the  fact  that  her  father  had  procured  this 
loan  which  saved  the  honor  of  the  Empire  State. 

"From  the  time  I  was  a  tiny  child,"  said  Julia 
Ward,  "I  had  lieard  stories  of  my  ancestors — 
colonial  governors  and  ofiicers  in  the  Revolution, 
among  whom  were  numbered  General  Nathanael 
Greene  and  General  Marion,  the  "Swamp  Fox' 
whose  'fortress  was  the  good  green  wood,'  whose 
"tent  the  cypress-tree.'  When  I  thought  of  the 
brave  and  honoral^le  men  and  the  fair  and 
prudent  wives  and  daughters  of  the  line,  they 
seemed  to  pass  before  my  unworthy  self  "terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners' — but  there  was,  too, 
the  trumpet-call  of  inspiration  in  the  tliought  that 
they  were  truly  mine  own  people." 

When  Julia  was  sixteen,  the  return  of  lier 
brother  from  Germany  opened  a  new  door  of 
existence  to  her.  She  had  just  left  school  and 
liad  begun  to  study  in  real  earnest.  So  serious 
was  she  in  her  devotion  to  her  self-imposed  tasks 
that  she  sometimes  bade  a  maid  tie  lier  in  a 
chair  for  a  certain  period.  Thus,  in  bonds,  with 
a  mind  set  free  from  all  temptation  to  roam,  she 
v.'restled  with  the  difficulties  of  German  gram- 
mar and  came  off  victorious.  But  Brother  Sam 
led  her  to  an  appreciation  of  something  beside 
the  poetry  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  He  had  a 
keen  and  wholesome  enjoyment  of  the  world  of 
people,  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  giving  his 
young  sister  a  taste  of  natural  youthful  gaiety. 

"Sir,"   said  Samuel,  Junior,  to  his   father  one 


evening,  "you  do  not  keep  in  view  the  importance 
of  the  social  tie." 

"The  social  what?"  asked  the  amazed  Puritan. 

"The  social  tie,  sir." 

''I  make  small  account  of  that,"  rejoined  the 
father,  coldly. 

"T  will  die  in  defense  of  it !"  retorted  the  son, 
hotly. 

The  young  man  found,  however,  that  it  was 
more  agreeable  to  live  for  the  social  tie  than  to 
die  for  it.  And  Julia,  beginning  to  long  for 
something  besides  family  evenings  with  books 
and  music  varied  by  an  occasional  lecture  or  a 
visit  to  tlie  liouse  of  an  uncle,  seemed  to  herself 
"like  a  yoimg  damsel  of  olden  times,  shut  up 
within  an  enchanted  castle."  When  she  was 
nineteen  she  decided  upon  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. If  she  could  only  nni  ter  the 
courage  to  meet  her  affectionate  jailer  face  to 
face,  she  thought  that  the  bars  of  his  prejudice 
against  fashionable  society  must  surely  fall. 

'"I  :im  going  to  give  a  party — a  party  of  my 
very  ozvn,"  she  announced  to  her  l)rothers;  ""and 
you  must  help  me  with  the  list  of  guests." 

Plaving  oljtained  lier  fatlier's  permission  to  in- 
vite a  few  friends  "to  spend  the  evening,"  she 
set  about  her  preparations.  This  first  party  of 
l:er  young  life  should,  she  resolved,  be  correct  in 
every  detail.  Tlie  best  caterer  in  New  York  was 
engaged,  and  a  popular  group  of  musicians.  She 
even  introduced  a  splendid  cut-glass  chandelier  to 
supplement  the  conservative  lighting  of  tlie  draw- 
ing-room. "My  first  party  must  be  a  brilliant 
success,"  she  said  with  a  smile  and  a  determined 
tilt  of  her  chin. 

A  brilliant  company  was  gathered  to  do  the 
debutante  honor  on  the  occasion  of  her  audacious 
entrance  into  society.  Mr.  Ward  showed  no 
surprise,  however,  when  he  descended  the  stairs 
and  appeared  upon  the  festive  scene.  He  greeted 
the  guests  courteously  and  watched  the  dancing 
without  apparent  displeasure.  Julia,  herself,  be- 
trayed no  more  excitement  than  seemed  natural 
to  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the  evening,  liut  her 
heart  was  beating  in  a  fashion  not  quite  in  tunc 
with  the  music  of  the  fiddles.  When  the  last 
guest  had  departed  she  went,  according  to  cus- 
tom, to  bid  her  father  good  night.  And  now 
came  the  greatest  surprise  of  all!  Mr.  Ward 
took  the  young  girl's  hand  in  his.  "'My  daughter," 
he  said  with  tender  gravity,  '"I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  your  idea  of  'a  few  friends'  differed 
widely  from  mine.  After  this  you  need  not 
hesitate  to  consult  me  freely  and  frankly  about 
what  you  want  to  do."  Then,  kissing  her  good 
night  with  his  usual  affection,  he  dismissed  the 
subject   forever. 
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Julia's  brief  skirmish  for  independence  proved 
not  a  rebellion,  but  a  revolution.  Her  brother's 
marriage  to  Miss  Emily  Astor  introduced  an  era 
of  gaiety  at  this  time;  and  when  the  young  girl 
had  once  fairly  taken  her  place  in  society,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  going  back  to  the  old  life. 
"Jolie  Julie,"  as  she  was  lovingly  called  in  the 
home-circle,  became  a  reigning  favorite.  Even 
rumors  of  her  amazing  blue-stocking  tendencies 
could  not  spoil  her  success.  It  was  whispered 
that  she  was  given  to  quoting  German  philosophy 
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and  French  poetry.  "I  believe  she  dreams  in 
Italian !"  vowed  one  greatly  awed  damsel. 

However  that  might  be,  "Jolie  Julie''  certainly 
had  a  place  in  the  dreams  of  many.  Her  beauty  and 
charm  won  all  hearts.  The  bright  hair  was  now 
an  acknowledged  glory  above  the  apple-blossom 
fairness  of  her  youthful  bloom.  But  it  was  not 
alone  the  loveliness  of  the  delicately  molded 
features  and  the  tender  brightness  of  the  clear 
gray  eyes  that  made  her  a  success.  Notwith- 
standing the  early  neglect  of  "the  social  tie,"  it 
was  soon  plain  that  she  had  the  unfailing  tact,  the 
ready  wit,  and  native  good  humor  that  are  the 
chief  assets  of  the  social  leader  who  is  "born  to 
the  purple."  Besides,  Miss  Ward's  unusual  ac- 
quirements could  be  turned  so  as  to  masquerade, 
in  their  rosy  linings,  as  accomplishments.  Her 
musical  gifts  were  not  reserved  for  hours  of 
solitary  musing,  but  were  freely  devoted  to  the 
pleasure  of  her  friends;  and  even  the  lofty  poetic 
Muse  could  on  occasion  indulge  in  a  comic 
gambol  to  the  great  delight  of  her  intimates. 

Miss  Ward  soon  tried  her  wings  in  other 
spheres  beyond  New  York.  She  found  a  ready 
welcome   in   Boston's   select   inner   circle,   where 


she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, Whittier,  Holmes,  and  other  leading  figures 
in  the  literary  world.  Charles  Sumner,  the 
brilliant  statesman  and  reformer,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  brother,  and  through  him  she  met 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  not  long  after  be- 
came her  husljand. 

From  both  Longfellow  and  Sumner  Miss  Ward 
had  heard  glowing  accounts  of  their  friend  Howe, 
who    was,    they    declared,    the    truest    hero    that 
America   and    the    nineteenth    century    had    pro- 
duced and  the  best  of  good  comrades. 
He  had  earned  the  name  of  "Cheva- 
lier" among  his  friends  because  he  was 
"a    true    Bayard,    without     fear    and 
without    reproach,"    and    because    he 
had,  moreover,  been  made  Knight  of 
St.  George  by  the  King  of  Greece  for 
distinguished      services      during      the 
Greek  War  for  Independence.   For  six 
years  he  had  fought  with  the  patriots, 
both   in  the   field   and   as   surgeon-in- 
chief.       While     in     hiding     with     his 
wounded  among  the  bare  rocks  of  the 
heights,  he  had  sometimes  nothing  to 
eat   but   roasted  wasps   and   mountain 
snails.    When  the  people  were  without 
food,  he  had  returned  to  America,  re- 
lated far  and  wide  the  story  of  Greece's 
struggles  and  dire  need,  and  brought 
back  a  ship-load  of  food  and  clothing. 
Having    relieved    the    distress    of    the 
people,  he  had  helped  them  to  get  in  touch  with 
normal  existence  once  more  by  putting  them  to 
work.    A  hospital  was  built,  and  a  mole  to  enclose 
the   harbor   at   /Egina.     Then,   after   seeing  the 
hitherto  distracted  peasants  begin  a  new  life  as 
self-respecting     farmers,     he     had     returned    to 
America. 

At  this  time  he  was  doing  pioneer  work  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  As  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  in  Boston,  he  was  not  only 
lalmring  to  make  more  efificient  this  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  America,  but  he  was  also  going 
about  through  the  country  with  his  pupils  to 
show  something  of  what  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  practical  training,  in  order  to  induce  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  provide 
similar  institutions  for  those  deprived  of  sight. 
In  particular,  Dr.  Howe's  success  in  teaching 
Laura  Bridgman,  a  blind  deaf-mute,  was  the 
marvel  of  the  civilized  world. 

One  day,  when  Longfellow  and  Sumner  were 
calling  upon  Miss  Ward,  they  suggested  driving 
over  to  the  Perkins  Institution.  When  they  ar- 
rived the  hero  of  the  hour — and  the  place— was 
absent.     Before  they  left,  however,  Mr.  Sumner, 
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who  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window,  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "There  is  How'e  now  on  his 
black  horse!"  IVIiss  Ward  looked  with  con- 
siderable eagerness  in  her  curiosity,  and  saw. 
as  she  afterward  said,  "a  noble  rider  on  a  noble 
steed." 

In  this  way  the  chevalier  rode  into  the  life  of 
the  fair  lady.  As  the  knight  of  the  ballad  swung 
the  maiden  of  his  choice  to  the  croup  of  his 
charger  and  galloped  off  with  her  in  the  face  of 
her  helpless  kinsmen,  so  this  serious  i)hilan- 
thropist  and  reformer  carried  off  the  lovely  so- 
ciety favorite,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  cared 
not  at  all  for  her  gay,  care- free  world,  and  was, 
moreover,  twenty  years  her  senior. 

Dr.  Howe  and  his  bride  went  to  Europe  on 
their  wedding-trip — on  the  same  steamer  with 
Horace  Mann  and  his  newly  made  wife,  Mary 
Peabody,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. The  teacher  of  Laura  Bridgman  was 
well  known  in  England  through  Dickens's  "Amer- 
ican Notes,"  and  people  were  anxious  to  do  him 
honor.  Dickens  not  only  invited  the  interesting 
Americans  to  dinner,  but  he  offered  to  pilot  Dr. 
Howe  and  his  brother  reformer,  Horace  Mann, 
about  darkest  London  and  show  them  the  haunts 
of  misery  and  crime  which  no  one  knew  better 
than  the  author  of  "Oliver  Twist,"  "Little  Dor- 
rit,''  and  "Bleak  House."  The  following  note, 
written  in  Dickens's  characteristic  hand,  shows 
the  zest  with  which  the  great  novelist  undertook 
these  expeditions  and  his  boyish  love  of  fun: 

My  dear  Howe, — Drive  to-night  to  St.  Giles's  Church. 
Be  there  at  half  past  ii — and  wait.  Somebody  will 
put  his  head  into  the  coach  after  a  Venetian  and 
mysterious  fashion,  and  breathe  your  name.  Follow 
that  man.     Trust  him  to  the  death. 

So    no    more    at    present    from 

The  Mask. 
Ninth    June,     1843. 

After  the  Howes  had  returned  to  Boston  and 
settled  down  to  the  work-a-day  order  in  the  In- 
stitution the  young  wife's  loyalty  to  the  new- 
life  was  often  sorely  tried.  She  loved  the  sun- 
shine of  the  bright,  gracious  world  of  leisurely, 
happy  people,  and  she  felt  herself  chilled  in  this 
bleak  gray  place  of  sober  duties.  H  only  she 
could  warm  herself  at  the  fire  of  friendship 
oftener !  But  all  the  pleasant  people  lived  in 
pleasant  places  too  far  from  the  South  Boston 
institution  for  the  give  and  take  of  easy  inter- 
course. Dr.  Howe,  moreover,  was  much  of  the 
time  so  absorbed  in  the  causes  of  which  he  was 
champion-in-chief  that  few  hours  were  saved  for 
quiet  fireside  enjoyment. 

"I  hardly  know  what  I  should  have  done  in 
those    days,"     said    Mrs.     Howe,     "without    the 


companionship  of  my  l)abies  and  Miss  Catherine 
Beecher's  cook-book." 

The  chevalier  loved  to  invite  for  a  weekly 
dinner  his  especial  group  of  intimates — five 
choice  spirits,  among  whom  Longfellow  and 
Sumner  were  numbered,  who  styled  themselves 
"The  Five  of  Clubs."  These  dinners  brought 
many  new  problems  to  the  young  hostess,  who 
now  wished  that  some  j)ortion  of  her  girlhood 
days  lavished  on  Italian  and  music  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  more  intimate  side  of  menus. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Howe  could  find  a  suitable  place 
near  the  Institution  he  moved  his  little  family 
into  a  liome  of  their  own.  On  the  bright  summer 
day  when  Mrs.  Howe  drove  under  the  bower 
formed  by  the  fine  old  trees  that  guarded  the 
house  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  this  is  green  peace!" 
And  "Green  Peace"  their  home  was  called  from 
that  day.  The  children  enjoyed  here  healthy  out- 
door times  and  happy  indoor  frolics — plays  given 
at  their  dolls'  theater,  when  Father  and  Mother 
worked  the  puppets  to  a  dialogue  of  squeaks  and 
grunts;  and  really-truly  plays,  such  as  "The 
Three  Bears"  (when  F"ather  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  Great  Big  Huge  Bear),  "The  Rose 
and  the  Ring,"  and  "Blue  Beard." 

In  the  midst  of  the  joys  and  cares  of  such  a 
rich  home-life,  how  was  it  that  the  busy  mother 
still  found  time  for  study  and  writing?  For  she 
was  always  a  student,  keeping  her  mind  in  train- 
ing as  an  athlete  keeps  his  muscles ;  and  the  need 
of  finding  expression  in  words  for  her  inner 
life  became  more  insistent  as  time  went  on.  One 
of  her  daughters  once  said : 

"It  was  a  matter  of  course  to  us  children  that  'Papa 
and  Mamma'  should  play  with  us,  sing  to  us,  tell  us 
stories,  bathe  our  bumps,  and  accompany  us  to  the  dentist ; 
these  were  the  things  that  papas  and  mammas  did ! 
Looking  back  now  with  some  realization  of  all  the  other 
things  they  did,  we  wonder  how  they  managed  it.  For 
one  thing,  both  were  rapid  workers  ;  for  another,  both 
had  the  power  of  leading  and  inspiring  others  to  work  ; 
for  a  third,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  neither  wasted  a 
moment ;  for  a  fourth,  neither  ever  reached  a  point 
where  there  was  not  some  other  task  ahead,  to  be  begun 
as   soon  as  might  be." 

Life  with  the  beloved  reformer  was  often  far 
from  easy,  but  there  were  never  any  regrets  for 
the  old  care-free  days.  "I  shipped  as  captain's 
mate  for  the  voyage !"  she  said  on  one  occasion, 
with  a  merry  laugh  that  was  like  a  heartening 
cheer;  and  then  she  added  seriously,  "I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  useful  motto  for  married  life." 
Always  she  realized  that  she  owed  all  that  was 
deepest  and  most  steadfast  in  herself  to  this 
union.  "But  for  the  chevalier,  I  should  have  been 
merely  a  woman  of  the  world  and  a  literary 
dabbler !"  she  said. 
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A  volume  of  verse,  "Passion  Flowers,"  was 
praised  by  Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  won  a 
wide  popularity.  A  later  collection,  "Words  for 
the  Hour,"  was,  on  the  whole,  better,  but  not 
so  much  read.  Still,  the  woman  felt  that  she 
had  not  yet  really  found  herself  in  her  work.  She 
longed  to  give  something  that  was  vital — some- 
thing that  would  fill  a  need  and  make  a  differ- 
ence to  people  in  the  real  world  of  action. 


MRS.  JULIA    WARD    HOWE,   FROM    A    PHOTOGRAPH    TAKEN 

ABOUT    THE    TIME    THE    "BATTLE-HYMN    OF   THE 

REPUBLIC"    WAS    WRITTEN. 

The  days  of  the  Civil  War  made  every  earnest 
spirit  long  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  nation 
and  to  humanity.  Dr.  Flowe  and  his  friends  were 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Abolitionists  at  the  time 
when  they  were  a  despised  "party  of  cranks  and 
martyrs."  It  was  small  wonder  that,  when  the 
struggle  came,  Mrs.  Howe's  soul  was  fired  with 
the  desire  to  help.  There  seemed  nothing  that 
she  could  do  but  scrape  lint  for  the  hospitals — 
which  any  other  woman  could  do  equally  well. 
If  only  her  poetic  gift  were  not  such  a  slender 
reed — if  she  could  but  command  an  instrument 
of  trumpet  strength  to  voice  the  spirit  of  the 
hour ! 

In  this  mood  she  had  gone  to  Washington  to 
see  a  review  of  the  troops.  On  returning,  while 
her  carriage  was  delayed  by  the  marching  regi- 
ments, her  companions  tried  to  relieve  the  tensity 


and  tedium  of  the  wait  by  singing  war  songs, 
among  others : 

"John   Brown's  body  lies  a-nioldering  in  the  grave. 
His   soul    is   niarchintr    on  !" 

The  passing  soldiers  caught  at  this  with  a  "Good 
for  you  I"  and  joined  in  the  chorus.  "Mrs. 
Howe,"  said  her  minister,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  "why  do  you  not 
write  some  really  worthy  words  for  that  stirring 
tune?" 

"I  have  often  wished  to  do  so,"  she  replied. 

Let  us  tell  the  story  of  the  writing  of  the  "na- 
tion's song"  as  her  daughters  have  told  it  in  the 
biography  of  their  mother: 

Waking  in  the  gray  of  the  next  morning,  as  she  lay 
waiting    for   the   dawn   the   word   came   to    her. 

"Mine  eyes  have   seen  the  glory   of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord—"    • 

She  lay  perfectly  still.  Line  by  line,  stanza  by  stanza, 
the  words  came  sweeping  on  with  the  rhythm  of  march- 
ing feet,  pauseless,  resistless.  She  saw  the  long  lines 
swinging  into  place  before  her  eyes,  heard  the  voice  of 
the  nation  speaking  through  her  lips.  She  waited  till 
the  voice  was  silent,  till  the  last  line  was  ended  ;  then 
sprang  from  bed,  and,  groping  for  pen  and  paper, 
scrawled  in  the  gray  twilight  the  "Battle-hymn  of  the 
Republic." 

And  so  the  "nation's  song"  was  born.  How 
did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  people  knew  it  as 
their  own?  When  it  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  it  called  forth  little  comment ;  the  days 
gave  small  chance  for  the  poetry  of  words.  But 
some  poets  in  the  real  world  of  deeds  had  seen 
it — the  people  who  were  fighting  on  the  nation's 
battle-fields.  And  again  and  again  it  was  sung 
and  chanted  as  a  prayer  before  battle  and  a 
trumpet-call  to  action.  A  certain  fighting 
chaplain,  who  had  committed  it  to  memory,  satig 
it  one  memorable  night  in  Libby  Prison,  when 
the  joyful  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Gettysburg 
had  penetrated  even  those  gloomy  walls.  "Like 
a  flame  the  word  flashed  through  the  prison.  Men 
leaped  to  their  feet,  shouted,  embraced  one  an- 
other in  a  frenzy  of  joy  and  triumph;  and  Chap- 
lain McCabe,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
lifted  up  his  great  voice  and  sang  aloud: 

'Mine   eves   have   seen    the  glory   of  the   coming   of  the 
Lord  !' 

Every  voice  took  up  the  chorus,  and  Libby 
Prison  rang  with  the  shout  of  'Glory,  glory, 
hallekijah!'" 

Later,  when  Chaplain  McCabe  related  to  a 
great  audience  in  Washington  the  story  of  that 
night  and  ended  by  singing  the  "Battle-hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  as  only  one  who  has  lived  it  cau 
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sing  it,  the  voice  of  Abraliam  Lincoln  was  lieard 
above  the  wild  applause,  calling,  as  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  "Sing  it  again !" 

It  has  been  said  that  what  a  person  does  in 
some  great  moment  of  his  life — in  a  moment  of 
fiery  trial  or  of  high  exaltation — is  the  result 
of  all  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  all  the  slow- 
changing  days.  So  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  cry 
out  at  last.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  "nation's 
song,"  which  seemed  to  write  itself  in  a  wonder- 
ful moment  of  inspiration,  was  really  the  ex- 
pression of  years  of  brave,  faithful  living?  All 
the  earnestness  of  the  child,  all  the  dreams  and 
warm  friendliness  of  the  girl,  all  the  tenderness 
and  loyal  devotion  of  the  wife  and  mother,  speak 
in  those  words.  Nor  is  it  the  voice  of  her  life 
alone.  The  trumpet-call  of  her  forebears  was 
in  those  stirring  lines.  Only  a  true  American, 
whose  people  had  fought  and  suffered  for  free- 


dom's sake,  could  have  written  that  nation's 
song. 

Julia  Ward  Howe's  long  life  of  ninety-one  years 
was  throughout  one  of  service  and  inspiration. 
Many  people  were  better  and  happier  because 
of  her  life.  It  was  a  great  moment  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  any  pul)lic  gathering,  the  word 
went  around  that  Airs.  Howe  was  present.  With 
one  accord  those  assembled  would  rise  to  their 
feet,  and  hall  or  theater  would  ring  with  the 
inspiring  lines  of  the  "Battle-hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." 

The  man  who  said,  "I  care  not  who  shall  make 
the  laws  of  the  nation,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  its  songs,"  spoke  wisely.  A  true  song 
comes  from  the  heart  and  goes  to  the  heart.  A 
nation's  song  is  the  voice  of  the  heart  and  life  of 
a  whole  people.  In  it  the  hearts  of  many  beat 
together  as  one. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on  ! 

I  have  seen  Him  in  tlie  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps; 
They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  fiaring  lamps; 

His  day  is  marching  on  ! 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  Ijurnislied  rows  of  steel; 
■'As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on." 

He  hath  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment-seat; 
Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him  !  be  jubilant,  my  feet  ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on  ! 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
.  With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me ; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 

While  God  is  marching  on  ! 
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Money  's  the  root  of  all  evil.  I  've  heard, — 

And  likely  you  've  heard  it  yourself, — 
But  wait  till  I  tell  you  of  things  that  occurred 
Some  centuries  back ;  and  I  think,  'pon  my  word, 

You  "11  decide  there  was  good  in  the  pelf. 

Without  it,  you  see,  I  'd  have  no  tale  to  tell; 
The  Colonies  would  n't  have  prospered  so  well ; 
The  mint-master  might  have  been  spending  his  days 
At  burning  out  stumps  for  the  raising  of  maize. 
And  his  fine,  red-cheeked  daughter,  as  likely  as  not, 
Had  no  wedding-portion  to  fall  to  her  lot. 

But  I  must  get  back  to  my  story  again : 

Massachusetts  was  young  at  the  time; 
The  colonists'  coinage  from  England  and  Spain 
Was  getting  so  scarce  there  was  naught  to  buy  grain, 

Or  powder  their  muskets  to  prime. 

Then  bullets  for  farthings  were  offered  in  trade, 
And  Indian  wampum  of  clam-shells  was  made; 
The  cost  of  warm  garments  their  backs  to  adorn 
Was  settled  with  bearskins,  or  cord-wood,  or  corn ; 
And  some,  I  've  been  told,  heaped  the  good  pastor's  dish 
By  paying  for  preaching  in  quintals  of  fish. 
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Then  the  mint-master   fashioned  a   big  melting-pot, 

And  into  it  gathered,  as  likely  as  not, 

Old  tankards  of  silver,  old  cases  and  cans. 

And  buttons  and  buckles  and  battered-up  pans, 

And  knickknacks  and  keepsakes,  all  tarnished  with  years. 

And  bullion  brought  in  by  the  bold  bucaneers. 

He   melted  the   silver   and   coined   it   with   pride. 
And  the  shining  result  was  a  grand  thing  to  see ; 

The  stamp  on  the  shillings  was  known  far  and  wide, 

1652  was  the  date  on  one  side, 

And  the  other  side  bore  a  pine-tree. 


As  Captain  John  Hull  worked  away  with  a  will 
One  shilling  in  twenty  went  into  his  till, 
And  his  money-bags  bulged,  as  he  followed  his  trade, 
Till  the  magistrates  gasped  at  the  margin  he  made. 


M 


And  wagged  their  wise  heads,  and  devised  a  plan  which 
Would  hinder  the  captain  from  getting  too  rich. 

So  they  buttoned  their  long  coats  (as  magistrates  should) , 
And  sought  the  mint-master  at  work  in  his  mint ; 

They  looked  up  his  records,  and  saw  they  were  good ; 

Neither  swindle  nor  flaw  could  they  find  if  they  would. 
Nor  a  shortage  at  which  they  might  hint. 

Said  one:    "This  agreement  of  ours  is  quite  strange; 

Don't  you  think.  Captain  Hull,  there  is  need  of  a  change? 

We  '11  grant  you  of  money  a  sum  amply  fair 

In  exchange  for  the  shillings  that  fall  to  your  share." 
"A  matter  of  business,"  assented  the  powers, 
"And  quite  in  your  favor,  not  mentioning  ours." 

"Your  Honors,"  the  captain  replied,  "in  all  trade 

Our  chances  we  take ;  and  there  's  no  one  can  tell 
What  is  wisest ;  but  since  our  agreement  is  made, 
Your  early  decision  I  'm  loath  to  upbraid; 
My  shilling  will  answer  me  well." 

The  magistrates,  noting  the  fall  of  their  plan. 
Adjusted  their  tall  hats  (as  magistrates  can), 
And,  watching  them  leaving  in  dignified  file. 
The  mint-master  smothered  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 
Then  turned  to  his  labors  with  honest  good  will ; 
And  another  bright  shilling  went  into  his  till. 
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When  Betsy,  his  daughter,  became  a   fair  bride, 

Gay  guests  at  the  wedding  were  thronging  the  place  ; 
Young  Sewell,  the  groom,  was  an  object  of  pride 
In  his  plum-colored  suit,  and  his  waistcoat  beside 
Well   fashioned  of  wonderful  lace. 

With  his  head  very  high,  and  his  hair  closely  shorn 
{As  the  governor  ordered  that  hair  should  be  worn), 
And  a  light  in  his  face  no  endeavor  could  dim. 
With  his  eye  upon  Betsy  and  hers  upon  him. 
'Good  faith,"  chuckled  wise  Captain  Hull,  in  delight, 
"A  fine  wedding-portion  is  theirs  by  good  right !" 


Then  the  great  scales  were  brought,  amid  laughter  and  jest. 

And  Betsy  was  called  to  step  in  and  be  weighed; 
But  a  silence  fell  over  each  wondering  guest 
When  the  mint-master  opened  a  ponderous  chest 

And  a   fortune  of  shillings  displayed. 

By  handfuls  the  silver  was  poured  in  one  side 

Till  it  weighed   from  the   floor  blushing  Betsy,  the  bride ; 

And  the  mint-master  called :    "Prithee,  Sewell,  my  son. 

The  horses  are  saddled,  the  wedding  is  done; 

Behold  the  bride's  portion ;  and  know  all  your  days 

Your  wife  is  well  worth  every  shilling  she  weighs." 

And  here  we  will  leave  them ;  though,  be  it  confessed, 
I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  see  them  depart — 

The  groom  and  his  Betsy,  and  preacher  and  guest, 

And  each  in  the  garb  of  the  colony  dressed, 
With  the  colony's  grace  in  his  heart. 

Gone,  gone  with  the  past ;   and  the  cabins  that  stood, 
Log-builded  and  thatched,  with  their  chimneys  of  wood. 
Have  crumbled  away;  but  on  history's  page 
We  find  them  still  peopled  with  men  of  their  age — 
Men  such  as  coined  shillings  when  business  was  dull. 
Now  peace  to  the  ashes  of  honest  John  Hull. 


UNDERSTOOD  BETSY 

BY  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

Author  of  "  Hillsboro  People,"  "  The  Bent  Twig,"  etc. 


Chapter  XIII 

"understood  aunt  Frances" 

About  a  month  after  Betsy's  birthday,  one  Oc- 
tober day  when  the  leaves  were  all  red  and  yel- 
low, two  very  momentous  events  occurred,  and, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  at  the  very  same  time. 
Betsy  had  noticed  that  her  kitten  Eleanor  (she 
still  thought  of  her  as  a  kitten,  although  she  was 
now  a  big,  grown-up  cat)  spent  very  little  time 
around  the  house.  She  came  into  the  kitchen  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  mewing  loudly  for  milk 
and  food,  but,  after  eating  very  fast,  she  always 
disappeared  at  once.  Betsy  missed  the  purring, 
contented  ball  of  fur  on  her  lap  in  the  long 
evenings  as  she  played  checkers,  or  read  aloud, 
or  sewed,  or  played  guessing-games.  She  felt 
rather  hurt,  too,  that  Eleanor  paid  her  so  little 
attention,  and  several  times  she  tried  hard  to 
make  her  stay,  trailing  in  front  of  her  a  spool 
tied  to  a  string  or  rolling  a  worsted  ball  across 
the  floor.  But  Eleanor  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
her  taste  for  the  things  she  had  liked  so  much. 
Invariably,  the  moment  the  door  was  opened,  she 
darted  out  and  vanished. 

One  afternoon  Betsy  ran  out  after  her,  de- 
termined to  catch  her  and  bring  her  back.  When 
the  cat  found  she  was  being  followed  she  bounded 
along  in  great  leaps,  constantly  escaping  from 
Betsy's  outstretched  hand.  They  came  thus  to 
the  horse-barn,  into  the  open  door  of  which 
Eleanor  whisked  like  a  little  gray  shadow,  Betsy 
close  behind.  The  cat  flashed  up  the  steep,  lad- 
der-like stairs  that  led  to  the  hay-loft.  Betsy 
scrambled  rapidly  up,  too.  It  was  dark  up  there, 
compared  to  the  gorgeous-colored  October  day 
outside,  and  for  a  moment  she  could  not  see 
Eleanor.  Then  she  made  her  out,  a  dim  little 
shape,  picking  her  way  over  the  hay,  and  she 
heard  her  talking.  Yes.  it  was  real  talk,  quite, 
quite  different  from  the  loud,  imperious  "viiazv!" 
with  which  Eleanor  asked  for  her  milk.  This  was 
the  softest,  prettiest  kind  of  conversation,  all  little 
murmurs  and  chirps  and  singsongs.  Why.  Betsy 
could  almost  understand  it !  She  could  under- 
stand it  enough  to  know  that  it  was  love-talk,  and 
then,  breaking  into  this,  came  a  sudden  series  of 
shrill  little  needle-like  cries  that  fairly  filled  the 
hay-loft.  Eleanor  gave  a  bound  forward  and 
disappeared.  Betsy,  very  much  excited,  scrambled 
and  climbed  up  over  the  hay  as  fast  as  she  could. 


It  was  all  silent  now — the  piercing,  funny  lit- 
tle squalls  had  stopped  as  suddenly  as  they  be- 
gan. On  the  top  in  a  little  nest  lay  Eleanor, 
purring  so  loudly  you  could  hear  her  all  over 
the  big  mow,  and  so  proud  and  happy  she  could 
hardly  contain  herself.  Her  eyes  glistened,  she 
arched  her  back,  rolled  over  and  spread  out  her 
paws,  disclosing  to  Betsy's  astounded,  delighted 
eyes — no,  she  was  n't  dreaming — two  dear  little 
kittens,  one  all  gray,  just  like  its  mother,  one 
gray  with  a  big  white  bib  on  its  chest. 

Oh,  how  dear  they  were !  How  darling  and 
cuddly  and  fuzzy !  Betsy  put  her  fingers  very 
softly  on  the  gray  one's  head,  and  thrilled  to 
feel  the  warmth  of  the  little  living  creature. 

"Oh,  Eleanor!"  she  asked  eagerly;  ''can  I  pick 
one  up?"  She  lifted  the  gray  one  gently  and 
held  it  up  to  her  cheek.  The  little  thing  nestled 
down  in  the  warm  hollow  of  her  hand.  She 
could  feel  its  tiny,  tiny  little  claws  pricking  softly 
into  her  palm.  "Oh.  you  sweetness !  You  little, 
little  baby  thing!"  she  said  over  and  over  in  a 
whisper. 

Eleanor  did  not  stop  purring,  and  she  looked 
up  with  friendly,  trusting  eyes  as  her  little  mis- 
tress made  the  acquaintance  of  her  children ;  but 
Betsy  could  feel,  somehow,  that  Eleanor  was 
anxious  about  her  kitten — was  afraid  that,  al- 
though the  little  girl  meant  everything  that  was 
kind,  her  great,  clumsy,  awkward  human  hands 
were  n't  clever  enough  to  hold  a  baby  cat  the 
proper   way. 

"I  don't  blame  you  a  bit.  Eleanor/'  said  Betsy. 
"I  should  feel  just  so  in  your  place.  There  !  I 
won't  touch  it  again  !"  She  laid  the  kitten  down 
carefully  by  its  mother.  Eleanor  at  once  began 
to  wash  its  face  very  vigorously,  knocking  it  over 
and  over  with  her  strong  tongue.  "My!"  said 
Betsy,  laughing.  "You  'd  scratch  my  eyes  out. 
if  /  were  as  rough  as  that !" 

Eleanor  did  n't  seem  to  hear.  Or.  rather,  she 
seemed  to  hear  something  else.  For  she  stopped 
short,  her  head  lifted,  her  ears  pricked  up,  listen- 
ing very  hard  to  some  distant  sound.  Then 
Betsy  heard  it,  too.  somebody  coming  into  the 
barn  below,  little,  quick,  uneven  footsteps.  It  must 
be  little  Molly,  tagging  along,  as  she  always  did. 
What  fun  to  show  Molly  the  kittens ! 

"Betsy!"  called  Molly,   from  below. 

"Molly !"  called  Betsy,  from  above.  "Come  up 
here,  quick  !     I  've  got   something  up  here." 
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There  was  a  sound  of  scrambling,  rapid  feet  on 
the  rough  stairs,  and  Molly's  yellow  curls  ap- 
peared, shining  in  the  dusk,  "l  "ve  got  a  .  .  ." 
she  began,  but  Betsy  did  not  let  her  finish. 

"Come  here,  Molly,  quick!  quick!"  she  called, 
beckoning  eagerly,  as  though  the  kittens  might 
evaporate  into  thin  air  if  Molly  did  n't  get  there 
at  once. 

Molly  forgot  what  she  was  going  to  say, 
climbed  madly  up  the  steep  pile  of  hay,  and  in 
a  moment  was  lying  fiat  on  her  stomach  beside 
the  little  family  in  a  spasm  of  delight  that  satis- 
fied even  Betsy  and  Eleanor,  both  of  them  con- 
vinced that  these  were  the  finest  kittens  the 
world   had  ever   seen. 

"See,  there  are  two!"  said  Betsy.  "You  can 
have  one  for  your  very  own.  And  I  '11  let  you 
choose.     Which  one  do  you  like  best?" 

She  was  hoping  that  Molly  would  not  take  the 
little  all-gray  one,  because  she  had  fallen  in 
love  with  that  the  minute  she  saw  it. 

"Oh,  this  one,  with  the  white  on  his  breast !" 
said  Molly,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  "It  's 
lots  the  prettiest !  Oh,  Betsy !  For  my  very 
own  ?'' 

Something  white  fell  out  of  the  folds  of  her 
skirt  on  the  hay.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said  indiffer- 
ently. "A  letter  for  you.  Miss  Ann  told  me  to 
bring  it  out  here.  She  said  she  saw  you  streak- 
ing it  for  the  barn." 

It  was  a  letter  from  Aunt  Frances.  Betsy 
opened  it,  one  eye  on  Molly  to  see  that  she  did 
not  hug  her  new  darling  too  tightly,  and  began 
to  read  it  in  the  ray  of  dusty  sunlight  slanting 
in  through  a  crack  in  the  side  of  the  barn.  She 
could  do  this  easily,  because  Aunt  Frances  al- 
ways made  her  handwriting  very  large  and  round 
and  clear,  so  that  a  little  girl  could  read  it  with- 
out half  trying. 

And  as  she  read,  everything  faded  away  from 
before  her — the  barn,  Molly,  the  kittens — she  saw 
nothing  but  the  words  on  the  page. 

When  she  had  read  the  letter  through  she  got 
up  quickly,  oh,  ever  so  quickly  !  and  went  away 
down  the  stairs.  Molly  hardly  noticed  she  had 
gone,  so  absorbing  and  delightful  were  the 
kittens. 

Betsy  went  out  of  the  dusky  barn  into  the 
rich  October  splendor,  and  saw  none  of  it.  She 
went  straight  away  from  the  house  and  the  barn, 
straight  up  into  the  hill  pasture  toward  her 
favorite  place  beside  the  brook — the  shady  pool 
under  the  big  maple-tree.  At  first  she  walked, 
but  after  a  while  she  ran,  faster  and  faster,  as 
though  she  could  not  get  there  soon  enough. 
Her  head  was  down,  and  one  arm  was  crooked 
over  her  face. 


And  do  you  know,  I  'm  not  going  to  follow 
her  up  there,  nor  let  you  go.  I  'm  afraid  we 
should  all  cry  if  we  saw  what  Betsy  did  under 
the  l)ig  maple-tree.  .And  the  very  reason  she 
ran  away  so  fast  was  so  that  she  could  be  all  by 
herself  for  a  very  hard  hour,  and  fight  it  out 
alone. 

So  let  us  go  back  soberly  to  the  orchard  where 
the  Putneys  are,  and  wait  till  Betsy  comes  walk- 
ing listlessly  in,  her  eyes  red  and  her  cheeks  pale. 
Cousin  Ann  was  uj)  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  a  basket 
hung  over  her  shoulder  half  full  of  striped  red 
Northern  Spies ;  Uncle  Henry  was  on  a  ladder 
against  another  tree,  filling*  a  bag  with  the  beauti- 
ful, shining,  yellow-green  Pound  Sweets,  and 
Aunt  Abigail  was  moving  around,  picking  up  the 
parti-colored  windfalls  and  putting  them  into 
barrels  ready  to  go  to  the  cider-mill. 

Something  about  the  way  Betsy  walked,  aiid, 
as  she  drew  closer,  something  about  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  and  oh!  as  she  began  to  speak, 
something  about  the  tone  of  her  voice,  stopped 
all  this  cheerful  activity  as  though  a  bomb  had 
gone  off  in  their  midst. 

"I  've  had  a  letter  from  Aunt  Frances,"  said 
Betsy,  biting  her  lips,  "and  she  says  she  's  com- 
ing to  take  me  away,  back  to  them,  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  big  silence ;  Cousin  Ann  stood, 
perfectly  motionless,  up  in  her  tree,  staring  down 
through  the  leaves  at  Betsy.  Uncle  Henry  was 
turned  around  on  his  ladder,  one  hand  on  an 
apple,  as  though  it  had  frozen  there,  staring  down 
at  Betsy.  Aunt  Abigail  leaned  with  both  fat 
hands  on  her  barrel,  staring  hard  at  Betsy.  Betsy 
was  staring  down  at  her  shoes,  biting  her  lips 
and  winking  her  eyes.  The  yellow,  hazy  October 
sun  sank  slowly  down  toward  the  rim  of  Hem- 
lock Mountain  and  sent  long,  golden  shafts  of 
light  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  upon  this 
group  of  peoi)le,  all  so  silent,  so  motionless. 

Betsy  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  I  'm  very 
l)roud  of  her  for  what  she  .said.  She  said, 
loyally:  "Dear  .A.unt  Frances!  She  was  al- 
ways so  sweet  to  me  !  She  always  tried  so  hard 
to  take  care  of  me  !" 

For  that  was  what  Betsy  had  found  up  by  the 
brook  under  the  big  red  maple-tree.  She  had 
found  there  a  certainty  that,  whatever  else  she 
did,  she  must  not  hurt  Aunt  Frances's  feelings — 
dear,  gentle,  sweet  Aunt  Frances,  whose  feelings 
were  so  easily  hurt  and  who  had  given  her  so 
many  years  of  such  anxious  care.  .Something 
up  there  had  told  her — perhaps  the  quiet  blue 
shadow  of  Windward  Mountain  creeping  slowly 
over  the  pasture  toward  her,  perhaps  the  silent 
glory  of  the  great  red-and-gold  tree,  perhaps  the 
singing  murmur  of  the  little  brook — perhaps  all 
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of  them  together  had  told  her  that  now  had  come 
a  time  when  she  must  do  more  than  what  Cousin 
Ann  would  do — when  she  must  do  what  she  her- 
self knew  was  right.  And  that  was  to  protect 
Aunt  Frances   from  hurt. 

When  she  spoke,  out  there  in  the  orchard,  she 
broke  the  spell  of  silence.  Cousin  Ann  climbed 
hastily  down  from  her  tree  with  her  basket  only 
partly  filled.  Uncle  Henry  got  stiffly  off  his 
ladder,  and  Aunt  Abigail  advanced  through  the 
grass.  And  they  all  said  the  same  thing — "Let 
me  see  that  letter." 

They  read  it  there,  looking  over  each  other's 
shoulders,  with  grave  'faces.  Then,  still  silently, 
they  all  turned  and  went  back  into  the  house, 
leaving  their  forgotten  bags  and  barrels  and 
baskets  out  under  the  trees.  When  they  found 
themselves  in  the  kitchen — ■"Well,  it  's  supper- 
time,  anyhow,"  said  Cousin  Ann,  hastily,  as  if 
ashamed  of  losing  her  composure,  "or  almost 
time.     We  might  as  well  get  it  now." 

"I  'm  a-going  out  to  milk,"  said  Uncle  Henry, 
gruffly,  although  it  was  not  nearly  his  usual  time. 
He  took  up  the  milk-pails  and  marched  out 
io  the  barn,  stepping  heavily,  his  head  hanging. 

Shep  woke  up  with  a  snort  and,  getting  off 
the  couch,  gamboled  clumsily  up  to  Betsy,  wag- 
ging his  tail  and  jumping  up  on  her,  ready  for 
a  frolic.  That  was  almost  too  much  for  Betsy ! 
To  think  that  after  to-morrow  she  would  never 
see  Shep  again — nor  Eleanor  !  Nor  the  kittens ! 
She  choked  as  she  bent  over  Shep  and  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck  for  a  great  hug.  But  she 
must  n't  cry,  she  must  n't  hurt  Aunt  Frances's 
feelings,  or  show  that  she  was  n't  glad  to  go 
back  to  her.  That  would  n't  be  fair  after  all 
Aunt  Frances  had  done  for  her ! 

That  night  she  lay  awake  after  she  and  ]Molly 
had  gone  to  bed  and  Molly  was  asleep.  They  had 
decided  not  to  tell  Molly  until  the  last  minute, 
so  she  had  dropped  off  peacefully,  as  usual.  But 
poor  Betsy's  eyes  were  wide  open.  She  saw  a 
gleam  of  light  under  the  door.  It  widened;  the 
door  opened.  Aunt  Abigail  stood  there  in  her 
nightcap,  mountainous  in  her  long  white  gown, 
a  candle  shining  up  into  her  serious  old  face. 

"You  awake,  Betsy?"  she  whispered,  seeing  the 
child's  dark  eyes  gleaming  at  her  over  the  covers. 
"I  just — 1  just  thought  I  'd  look  in  to  see  if  you 
were  all  right."  She  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed  and  set  the  candle  down  on  the  little  stand. 
Betsy  reached  her  arms  up  longingly,  and  the 
old  woman  stooped  over  her.  Neither  of  them 
said  a  single  word  during  the  long  embrace  which 
followed.  Then  Aunt  Abigail  straightened  up 
hastily,  took  her  candle  very  quickly  and  softly, 
and  heavily  padded  out  of  the  room. 


Betsy  turned  over  and  flung  one  arm  over 
Molly — no  Molly,  either,  after  to-morrow  ! 

She  gulped  hard  and  stared  at  the  ceiling, 
dimly  white  in  the  starlight.  A  gleam  of  light 
shone  under  the  door.  It  widened,  and  Uncle 
Henry  stood  there,  a  candle  in  his  hand,  peer- 
ing into  the  room.  "You  awake,  Betsy?"  he 
said  cautiously. 

"Yes.     I   'm  awake.  Uncle  Henry." 

The  old  man  shuffled  into  the  room.  "I  just 
got  to  thinking,"  he  said,  hesitating,  "that  may- 
be you  'd  like  to  take  my  watch  with  you.  It  's 
kind  of  handy  to  have  a  watch  on  the  train. 
And  I  'd  like  real  well  for  you  to  have  it." 

He  laid  it  down  on  the  stand,  his  own  cherished 
gold  watch,  tliat  had  been  given  him  when  he 
was  twenty-one. 

Betsy  reached  out  and  took  his  hard,  gnarled 
old  fist  in  a  tight  grip.  "Oh,  Uncle  Henry!"  she 
began,  and  could  not  go  on. 

"We  '11  miss  you,  Betsy,"  he  said,  in  an  un- 
certain voice.  "It  's  been  ...  it  's  been  real 
nice  to  have  you   here — " 

And  then  he  too  snatched  up  his  candle  very 
quickly  and  almost  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Betsy  turned  over  on  her  back.  "No  crying, 
now!"  she  told  herself  fiercely.  "No  crying, 
now!"  She  clenched  her  hands  together  tightly 
and  set  her  teeth. 

Something  moved  in  the  room.  Somebody 
leaned  over  her.  It  was  Cousin  Ann,  who  did  n't 
make  a  sound,  not  one,  but  who  took  Betsy  in 
her  strong  arms  and  held  her  close  and  closer, 
till  Betsy  could  feel  the  quick  pulse  of  the  other's 
heart  beating  all  through  her  own  body. 

Then  she  was  gone — as  silentlj^  as  she  came. 

But  somehow  that  great  embrace  had  taken 
away  all  the  burning  tightness  from  Betsy's  eyes 
and  heart.  She  was  very,  very  tired,  and  soon 
after  this  she  fell  sound  asleep,  snuggled  up  close 
to  Molly. 

In  the  morning  nobody  spoke  of  last  night  at 
all.  Breakfast  was  prepared  and  eaten,  and  the 
team  hitched  up  directly  afterward.  Betsy  and 
Uncle  Henry  were  to  drive  to  the  station  to- 
gether to  meet  Aunt  Frances's  train.  Betsy  put 
on  her  new  wine-colored  cashmere  that  Cousin 
Ann  had  made  her,  with  the  soft  white  collar  of 
delicate  old  embroidery  that  Aunt  Abigail  had 
brought  down  from  one  of  the  trunks  in  the  attic 
and  given  to  her. 

She  and  Uncle  Henry  said  very  little  as  they 
drove  to  the  village,  and  even  less  as  they  stood 
waiting  together  on  the  platform.  Betsy  slipped 
her  hand  into  his,  and  he  held  it  tight  as  the  train 
whistled  in  the  distance  and  came  slowly  and 
laboriously  puffing  up  to  the  station. 
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.Just  one  person  got  off  at  the  little  station, 
and  that  was  Aunt  Frances,  looking  ever  so 
dressed  up  and  citified  with  a  fluffy  ostrich- 
feather  hoa  and  kid  gloves  and  a  white  veil  over 
her  face  and  a  hig  I:)lue  one  floating  from  her 
gay-flowered  velvet  liat.  How  pretty  she  was !_ 
and  how  young — under  the  veil  wliicli  hid  so 
kindly  all  the  little  lines  in  her  sweet, 
thin  face.  And  how  excited  and  flut- 
tery  !  Betsy  had  forgotten  how  flutter- 
ing Aunt  Frances  was !  She  clasped 
Betsy  to  her,  and  then  started  hack  cry- 
ing she  must  see  to  her  suitcase ;  and 
then  slie  clasjjed  Betsy  to  Iier  again  and 
shook  hands  with  Uncle  Henr}-,  whose 
grim  old  face  looked  ahout  as  cordial 
and  welcoming  as  the  sourest  kind  of 
sour  pickle,  and  she  fluttered  hack  and 
said  she  must  have  left  lier  umhrella  on 
the  train,  "(^h,  Conductor  !  Conductor  ! 
my  umhrella — riglit  in  my  seat — a  hlue 
one  with  a  crooked-over — oh,  here  it  is 
in  my  hand!     What  am  1  thinking  of!" 

The  conductor  evidently  thought  he  'd 
better  get  the  train  away  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  he  now  shouted  "AH 
aboard  !"  to  nobody  at  all,  and  sprang 
back  on  tlie  steps.  Tlie  train  went  off, 
groaning  over  tlie  steep  grade  and 
screaming  out  its  usual  echoing  warn- 
ing about  the  next  road-crossing. 

Uncle  Henry  took  Aunt  l-'rances's 
suitcase  and  plodded  liack  to  the  surrey. 
He  got  into  the  front  seat  and  Aunt 
Frances  and  Betsy  in  the  back;  and  they 
started  off. 

And  now  I  want  you  to  listen  to  every 
single  word  that  was  said  on  the  back 
seat,  for  it  was  a  very,  very  important 
conversation,  when  Betsy's  fate  hung 
on  the  curl  of  an  eyelash  and  the  flicker 
of  a  voice,  as  fates  often  do. 

Aunt  Frances  hugged  Betsy  again 
and  again,  and  exclaimed  about  her  hav- 
ing grown  so  big  and  tall  and  fat — she 
did  n't  say  brown  too,  although  you 
could  see  that  she  was  thinking  that  as  she  looked 
through  her  veil  at  Betsy's  tanned  face  and 
down  at  the  contrast  between  her  own  jiretty 
white  fingers  and  Betsy's  leather-colored,  muscu- 
lar little  hands.  She  exclaimed  and  exclaimed 
and  ke])t  on  exclaiming !  Betsy  could  not  help 
wondering  if  she  really  always  had  been  as  flut- 
tery  as  this.  And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  came 
out — the  great  news,  tlie  reason  for  the  extra 
flutteriness. 

be  inarried ! 


S03 
back    open- 


Ves!    Think    of    it!      Betsy    fell 
mouthed  with  astonishment. 

"Did  Betsy  think  her  Aunt  Frances  a  silly 
old  thing?" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Frances,  no!"  cried  Betsy,  fer- 
vently. "You  look  just  as  yoiiitf/,  and  pretty ! 
Lots  younger  than  I  remembered  you!" 


Aunt  Frances  was  going  to 


'I  'VE    HAD    A   LKTTER    FROM    AUNT    FKANCES,"   SAID    BETSY, 


Aunt  Frances  flushed  with  pleasure  and  went 
on;  ""^'ou  '11  love  your  old  Aunt  Frances  just 
as  much,  won't  you,  when  slie  's  Mrs.  Plimpton?" 

Betsy  put  her  arms  around  her  and  gave  her 
a  great  hug.  "1  '11  always  love  you.  Aunt  I-'ran- 
ces !"  she  said. 

"You  '11  love  Mr.  Plimpton,  too.  He  's  so  big 
and  strong,  and  he  just  loves  to  take  care  of 
people.  He  says  that  's  why  he  's  marrying  me. 
Don't  you  wonder  where  we  are  going  to  live?  ' 
she  asked,  answering  her  own  question  quickly : 
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"We  're  not  going  to  live  anywhere.  Is  n't  that 
a  joke?  Mr.  Plimpton's  business  keeps  him  al- 
ways moving  around  from  one  place  to  another, 
never  more  than  a  month  anywhere." 

"What  '11  Aunt  Harriet  do?"  asked  Betsy, 
wonderingly. 

"Why,  she  's  ever  and  ever  so  much  better," 
said  Aunt  Frances,  happily.  "And  her  own 
sister,  my  Aunt  Rachel,  has  come  back  from 
China,  where  she  's  been  a  missionary  for  ever 
so  long,  and  the  two  old  ladies  are  going  to  keep 
house  together  out  in  California,  in  the  dearest 
little  bungalow,  all  roses  and  honeysuckle.  But 
you  're  going  to  be  with  me.  Won't  it  be  jolly 
fun,  darling,  to  go  traveling  all  about  every- 
where, and  see  new  places  all  the  time?" 

Now  those  are  the  words  Aunt  Frances  said; 
but  something  in  her  voice  and  her  face  sug- 
gested a  faint  possibility  to  Betsy  that  maybe 
Aunt  Frances  did  n't  really  think  it  would  be  such 
awfully  jolly  fun  as  her  words  said. 

Her  heart  gave  a  big  jump  up,  and  she  had 
to  hold  tight  to  the  arm  of  the  surrey  before  she 
could  ask,  in  a  quiet  voice,  "But,  Aunt  Frances, 
won't  I  be  awfully  in  your  way,  traveling  around 
so?" 

Now,  Aunt  Frances  had  ears  of  her  own,  and 
though  that  was  what  Betsy's  words  said,  what 
Aunt  Frances  heard  was  a  suggestion  that  pos- 
sibly Betsy  was  n't  as  crazy  to  leave  Putney  Farm 
as  she  had  supposed  of  course  she  would  be. 

They  both  stopped  talking  for  a  moment  and 
peered  at  each  other  through  the  thicket  of 
words  that  held  them  apart.  I  told  you  this  was 
a  very  momentous  conversation.  One  sure  thing 
is  that  the  people  on  the  back  seat  saw  the  in- 
side of  the  surrey  as  they  traveled  along,  and 
nothing  else.  Red  sumac  and  bronzed  beech-trees 
waved  their  flags  at  them  in  vain.  They  kept 
their  eyes  fixed  on  each  other  intently,  each  in 
an  agony  of  fear  lest  she  hurt  the  other's  feel- 
ings. 

After  a  pause  Aunt  Frances  came  to  herself 
with  a  start,  and  said,  affectionately  putting  her 
arm  around  Betsy,  "Why,  you  darling,  what  does 
Aunt  Frances  care  about  trouble  if  her  own  dear 
baby-girl  is  happy?'' 

And  Betsy  said,  resolutely,  "Oh,  you  know, 
Aunt  Frances,  I  'd  love  to  be  with  you  !"  She 
ventured  one  more  step  through  the  thicket. 
"But  honestly,  Aunt  Frances,  won't  it  be  a 
bother—?" 

Aunt  Frances  ventured  another  step  to  meet 
her.    "But  dear  little  girls  must  be  sometvhcrc — " 

And  Betsy  almost  forgot  her  caution  and  burst 
out :  "But  I  could  stay  here  !  I  know  they  would 
keep  me  !"  . 


Even  Aunt  Frances's  two  veils  could  not  hide 
the  gleam  of  relief  and  hope  that  came  into  her 
pretty,  thin,  sweet  face.  She  summoned  all  her 
courage  and  stepped  out  into  the  clearing  in  the 
middle  of  the  thicket,  asking  right  out,  boldly, 
."Why,  do  you  like  it  here,  Betsy?  Would  you 
like  to  stay?" 

And  Betsy — she  never  could  remember  after- 
ward if  she  had  been  careful  enough  not  to 
shout  too  loudly  and  joyfully — Betsy  cried  out, 
"Oh,  I  loi'c  it  here  !"  There  they  stood,  face  to 
face,  looking  at  each  other  with  honest  and  very 
happy  eyes. 

Aunt  Frances  threw  her  arm  around  Betsy  and 
asked  again,  "Are  you  sure,  dear?"  and  did  n't 
try  to  hide  her  relief.     And  neither  did  Betsy. 

"I  could  visit  you  once  in  a  while,  when  you 
are  somewhere  near  here,"  suggested  Betsy, 
beaming. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  must  have  some  of  the  time  with 
my  darling!"  said  Aunt  Frances.  And  this  time 
there  was  nothing  in  their  hearts  that  contra- 
dicted their  lips. 

They  clung  to  each  other  in  speechless  satis- 
faction as  Uncle  Henry  guided  the  surrey  up  to 
the  marble  stepping-stone.  Betsy  jumped  out 
first,  and  while  Uncle  Henry  was  helping  Aunt 
Frances  out  she  was  dashing  up  the  walk  like  a 
crazy  thing.  She  flung  open  the  front  door  and 
catapulted  into  Aunt  Abigail  just  coming  out. 
It   was  like   flinging  herself   into   a   feather-bed. 

"Oh  !  Oh  !''  she  gasped  out.  "Aunt  Frances  is 
going  to  be  married.  And  travel  around  all  the 
time  !  And  she  does  n't  really  want  me  at  all ! 
Can't  I  stay  here?     Can't  I  stay  here?" 

Cousin  Ann  was  right  behind  Aunt  Abigail, 
and  she  heard  this.  She  looked  over  their  shoul- 
ders toward  Aunt  Frances,  who  was  approaching 
from  behind,  and  said,  in  her  usual  calm  and 
collected  voice,  "How  do  you  do,  Frances?  Glad 
to  see  you,  Frances.  How  well  you  're  looking! 
I  hear  you  are  in  for  congratulations.  Who  's 
the  happy  man?" 

Betsy  was  overcome  with  admiration  for  her 
coolness  in  being  able  to  talk  so  in  such  an  ex- 
citing moment.  She  knew  Aunt  Abigail  could 
n't  have  done  it,  for  she  had  sat  down  in  a 
rocking-chair,  and  was  holding  Betsy  on  her 
lap.  The  little  girl  could  see  her  wrinkled  old 
hand  trembling  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

"I  hope  that  means,"  continued  Cousin  Ann, 
going  as  usual  straight  to  the  point,  "that  we 
can  keep  Betsy  here  with  us." 

"Oh,  would  you  like  to?"  asked  Aunt  Fran- 
ces, fluttering,  as  though  the  idea  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  before  that  minute.  "Would 
Elizabeth  Ann  really  like  to  stay?" 
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"Oh,  I  'd  like  to,  all  right!'"  said  Betsy,  look- 
ing confidently  up  into   Aunt  Abigail's   face. 

Aunt  Abigail  spoke  now.  She  cleared  her 
throat  twice  Ijefore  she  could  l)ring  out  a  word. 
Then  she  said,  "Why,  yes,  we  'd  kind  of  like  to 
keep  her.  We  ve  sort  of  got  used  to  having  her 
around." 

That  's  what  she  said,  but,  as  you  have  no- 
ticed before  on  tliis  exciting  day,  what  people 
said  did  n't  matter  as  much  as  what  they  looked ; 
and  as  her  old  lips  ])ronounced  these  words  so 
quietly  the  corners  of  Aunt  Abigail's  mouth 
were  twitcliing  and  she  was  swallowing  hard. 
She  said  impatiently  to  Cousin  Ann,  '"Hand  me 
that  handkerchief,  Ann!"  And  as  she  blew  her 
nose  she  said,  "Oh.  what  an  old   fool  I  am!" 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  was  as  thbugh  a  great, 
fresh  breeze  had  blown  through  the  house.  They 
all  drew  a  long  breath  and  began  to  talk  loudly 
and  cheerfully  about  the  weather  and  Aunt  Fran- 
ces's trip  and  how  Aunt  Harriet  was  and  which 
room  Aunt  Frances  was  to  have  and  would  she 
leave  her  wraps  down  in  the  hall  or  take  them  up- 
stairs— and,  in  the  midst  of  this,  Betsy,  her  heart 
ready  to  burst,  dashed  out  of  doors,  followed  by 
.Shep.  .Slie  ran  madly  toward  tlie  l.)arn.  She 
did  not  know  where  she  was  going.  .She  only 
knew  that  she  must  run  and  jump  and  shout, 
or  she  would  explode. 

Shep   ran   and   jumped   because   Betsy   did. 

To  these  two  wild  creatures,  careering  through 
the  air  like  bright  blown  autumn  leaves,  appeared 
little  Molly  in  the  barn  door. 

"Oh,  I  'm  going  to  stay!  1  "m  going  to  stay!" 
screamed  Betsy. 

But  as  Molly  had  not  had  any  notion  of  the 
contrary  she  only  said,  "Of  course!  why  not?" 
and  went  on  to  something  really  important,  say- 
ing, in  a  very  much  capitalized  statement :  "My 
kitten  can  zvalk !     It  took  three  steps  just  now." 

After  Aunt  Frances  got  her  wraps  off,  Betsy 
took  her  for  a  tour  of  inspection.  They  went 
all  over  the  house  first,  with  special  emphasis 
laid  on  the  living-room.  "Is  n't  this  the  loveliest 
place?"  said  Betsy,  fervently,  looking  about  her 
at  the  white  curtains,  the  bright  flowers,  the 
southern  sunshine,  the  bookcases,  and  the  bright 
cooking  utensils.  It  was  all  full  to  the  brim 
to  her  eyes  with  happiness,  and  she  forgot  en- 
tirely that  she  had  thought  it  a  very  poor,  com- 
mon kind  of  room  when  she  had  first  seen  it. 
Nor  did  slie  notice  that  Aunt  FVances  showed 
no  enthusiasm  over  it  now. 

She  stopped  for  a  few  moments  to  wash  some 
potatoes  and  put  them  into  the  oven  for  dinner. 
Aunt  Frances  opened  her  eyes  at  this. 

"I  always  see  to  the  potatoes  and  the  apples — 


the  cooking  of  them,  1  mean,"  explained  Betsy, 
l)roudly.  "I  've  just  learned  to  make  apple  pie  and 
brown-betty." 

Then  down  into  the  stone-floored  milk-room, 
where  Amit  Ahigail  was  working  over  butter, 
and  where  Betsy,  swelling  with  pride,  showed 
Aunt  Frances  how  deftly  and  smoothly  she  could 
manipulate  the  wooden  paddle  and  make  rolls 
of  butter  that  weighed  within  an  ounce  or  two 
of  a  pound. 

"Mercy,  child  !  Think  of  your  being  able  to  do 
such  things !"  said  Aunt  hVances,  more  and  more 
astonished. 

They  went  out  of  doors  now.  Shep  bounding 
by  their  side.  Betsy  was  amazed  to  see  that 
Aunt  FVances  drew  back,  quite  nervously,  when- 
ever the  big  dog  frisked  near  her.  Out  in  the 
barn  Betsy  had  a  disappointment.  Aunt  Frances 
just  balked  al)solutely  at  those  ladder-like  stairs — 
"Oh,  I  eottld  n't!  I  could  n't.  dear.  Do  yon  go 
up  there?     Is  it  quite  safe?" 

"AVhy,  Aunt  Abigail  went  up  there  to  see  the 
kittens!"  cried  Betsy,  on  the  edge  of  exaspera- 
tion. But  her  heart  softened  at  the  sight  of  Aunt 
Frances's  evident  distress  of  mind  at  the  very 
idea  of  climbing  into  the  loft,  and  she  brought 
the  kittens  down  for  ins])ection,  Eleanor  mewing 
anxiously  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

On  the  way  back  to  rhe  house  they  had  an  ad- 
venture,— a  sort  of  adventure, — and  it  brought 
home  to  Betsy  once  for  all  how  much  she  loved 
dear,  sweet  Aunt  FVances  and  just  what  kind 
of  love  it  was. 

As  they  crossed  the  barn-yard  the  calf  ap- 
proached them  playfully,  leaping  stiff-legged  into 
the  air,  and  making  a  pretense  of  butting  at  them 
with  its  hornless  young  head. 

Betsy  and  Shep  often  played  with  the  calf  in 
this  way  by  the  half-hour,  and  she  thought  noth- 
ing of  it  now,  hardly  noticed  it,  in  fact. 

But  Aunt  FVances  gave  a  loud,  piercing  shriek, 
as  though  she  were  being  cut  into  pieces.  "Help! 
Help!"  she  screamed.     "Betsy!     Oh,  Betsy!" 

.She  had  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet  and  could 
not  take  a  single  step  forward.  "It  's  nothing! 
It  's  nothing!"  said  Betsy,  rather  impatiently. 
"He  's  just  playing.  We  often  play  with  him, 
.Shep  and  I." 

The  calf  came  a  little  nearer,  with  lowered 
head.  "Get  away!"  said  Betsy,  indifferently, 
kicking  at   him. 

At  this  hin^  of  masterfulness  on  Betsy's  part 
Aunt  F^"ances  cried  out :  "Oh,  yes,  Betsy,  do 
make  him  go  away  !    Do  make  him  go  away !" 

It  came  over  Betsy  that  Aunt  l-'rances  wa^ 
really  frightened,  yes,  really !  and  all  at  once 
her  impatience  disappeared,  never  to  come  back 
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again.  She  felt  toward  Aunt  Frances  just  as 
she  did  toward  little  Molly,  and  she  acted  ac- 
cordingly. She  stepped  in  front  of  Aunt  Fran- 
ces, picked  up  a  stick,  and  hit  the  calf  a  light 
blow  on  the  neck.  He  moved  away,  startled,  and 
looking  at  his  playfellow  with  injured,  reproach- 
ful eyes.  But  Betsy  was  relentless.  Aunt  Fran- 
ces must  not  be   frightened ! 

"Here,  Shep  !  Here,  Shep!"  she  called  loudly; 
and  when  the  big  dog  came  bounding  to  her  she 
pointed  to  the  calf  and  said  sternly:  "Take  him 
into  the  barn  !     Drive  him  into  the  barn,  sir  !" 

Shep  asked  nothing  better  than  this  command, 
and  charged  forward,  barking  furiously  and  leap- 
ing into  the  air  as  though  he  intended  to  eat  the 
calf  up  alive.  The  two  swept  across  the  barn- 
yard and  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  barn.  In 
a  moment  Shep  reappeared,  his  tongue  hanging 
out,  his  tail  wagging,  his  eyes  glistening,  very 
proud  of  himself,  and  mounted  guard  at  the 
door. 

Aunt  Frances  hurried  along  desperately 
through  the  gate  of  the  barn-yard.  As  it  fell  to 
behind  her  she  sank  down  on  a  rock,  breathless, 
still  pale  and  agitated.  Betsy  threw  her  arms 
around  her  in  a  transport  of  afYection.  She  felt 
that  she  understood  Aunt  Frances  as  nobody  else 
could,  the  dear,  sweet,  gentle,  timid  aunt !  She 
took  the  thin,  nervous  white  fingers  in  her 
strong  brown  hands.  "Oh,  Aunt  Frances,  dear, 
darling  Aunt  Frances!"  she  cried,  "how  I  wish 
I  could  always  take  care  of  you  !" 

The  last  of  the  red  and  gold  leaves  were  slowly 
drifting  to  the  ground  as  Betsy  and  Uncle  Henry 
drove  back  from  the  station  after  seeing  Aunt 
Frances  off.  They  were  not  silent  this  time,  as 
when  they  had  gone  to  meet  her.  They  were 
talking  cheerfully  together,  laying  their  plans 
for  the  winter  which  was  so  near. 

"I  must  begin  to  bank  the  house  to-morrow," 
mused  Uncle  Henry.  "And  those  apples  have  got 
to  go  to  the  cider-mill,  right  off.  Don't  you 
want  to  ride  over  on  top  of  them,  Betsy,  and 
see  'em  made  into  cider  ?" 

"Oh,  my,  yes!"  said  Betsy;  "that  will  be  fine! 
And  I  must  put  away  Deborah's  summer  clothes 
and  get  Cousin  Ann  to  help  me  make  some  warm 
ones,  if  I  'm  going  to  take  her  to  school  in  cold 
weather." 

As  they  drove  into  the  yard  they  saw  Eleanor 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  barn  with  some- 
thing big  and  heavy  in  her  mouth.  She  held  her 
head  as  high  as  she  could,  but,  even  so,  her 
burden  dragged  on  the  ground,  bumping  softly 
against  the  rough  places  on  the  path.  "Look!" 
said  Betsy.  "Just  see  that  great  rat  Eleanor 
has  caught !" 


Uncle  Henry  squinted  his  old  eyes  toward  the 
cat  for  a  moment  and  laughed.  "We  're  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  getting  ready  for  winter,"  he 
remarked. 

Betsy  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  and  climbed 
hastily  over  the  wheel  and  ran  to  see.  As  she 
approached  Eleanor,  the  cat  laid  her  burden  down 
with  an  air  of  relief  and  looked  trustfully  into 
her  little  mistress's  face.  Why,  it  was  one  of  the 
kittens  !  Eleanor  was  bringing  it  to  the  house. 
Oh,  of  course  !  they  must  n't  stay  out  there  in 
that  cold  hay-loft  now  the  cold  weather  was 
drawing  near.  Betsy  picked  up  the  little  sprawl- 
ing thing,  trying  with  weak  legs  to  get  around 
over  the  rough  ground.  She  carried  it  carefully 
toward  the  house,  Eleanor  walking  sinuously 
by  her  side  and  "talking"  in  little  singing,  purring 
miaws  to  explain  her  ideas  of  kitten-comfort. 
Betsy  felt  that  she  quite  understood  her.  "Yes, 
Eleanor,  a  nice  little  basket  behind  the  stove  with 
a  warm  piece  of  an  old  blanket  in  it.  Yes,  I  '11 
fix  it  for  you.  It  '11  be  lovely  to  have  the  whole 
family  there.  And  I  '11  bring  the  other  one  in 
for  you." 

But  evidently  Eleanor  did  not  understand  little- 
girl  talk  as  well  as  Betsy  understood  cat-talk,  for 
a  little  later,  as  Betsy  turned  from  the  nest  she 
was  making  in  the  corner  behind  the  stove, 
Eleanor  was  missing ;  and  when  she  ran  out 
toward  the  barn  she  met  her  again,  her  head 
strained  painfully  back,  dragging  another  fat, 
heavy  kitten,  who  curled  his  pink  feet  up  as  high 
as  he  could  in  a  vain  effort  not  to  have  them 
knock  against  the  stones.  "Now,  Eleanor."  said 
Betsy,  a  little  put  out,  "you  don't  trust  me 
enough  !     I  was  going  to  get  it  all  right !" 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Abigail,  as  they  came  into 
the  kitchen,  "now  you  must  begin  to  teach  them 
to  drink." 

"Goodness!"  said  Betsy,  "don't  they  know  how 
to  drink  already?" 

"You  try  them  and  see,"  said  Aunt  Abigail, 
with  a  mysterious  smile. 

So  when  Uncle  Henry  brought  the  pails  full  of 
fragrant,  warm  milk  into  the  house  Betsy  poured 
out  some  in  a  saucer  and  put  the  kittens  up  to  it. 
She  and  .Molly  squatted  down  on  their  heels  to 
watch,  and  before  long  they  were  laughing  so 
that  they  were  rolling  on  the  kitchen  floor.  At 
first  the  kittens  looked  every  way  but  at  the 
milk,  seeming  to  see  everything  but  what  was 
under  their  noses.  Then  Graykin  (that  was 
Betsy's)  absent-mindedly  walked  right  through 
the  saucer,  emerging  with  very  wet  feet  and  a 
very  much  aggrieved  and  astonished  expression. 
Molly  screamed  with  laughter  to  see  him  shake 
his  little  pink  toes  and  finally  sit  down  seriously 
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to  lick  them  clean.  Then  White-bib  (Molly's) 
put  his  head  down  to  the  saucer. 

"There!  Mine  is  smarter  than  yours!"  said 
Molly.  But  White-bib  went  on  putting  his  head 
down,  down,  down,  clear  into  the  milk,  nearly 
up  to  his  eyes,  although  he  looked  very  fright- 
ened and  miserable.  Then  he  jerked  it  up 
quickly  and  sneezed  and  sneezed  and  sneezed, 
sucli  deliciously  funny  little  baby  sneezes!  He 
pawed  and  pawed  at  his  little  pink  nose  with  his 
little  pink  paw  until  Eleanor  took  pity  on  him  and 
came  to  wash  him  off.  In  the  midst  of  this 
process  she  saw  the  milk,  and  left  off  to  lap  it 
up  eagerly;  and  in  a  jiffy  she  had  drunk  every 
drop  and  was  licking  the  saucer  loudly  with  her 
raspy  tongue.  And  that  was  the  end  of  the 
kittens'  first  lesson. 

That  evening,  as  they  sat  around  the  lamp, 
Eleanor  came  and  got  up  in  Betsy's  lap  just  like 
old  times.  Betsy  was  playing  checkers  with 
Uncle  Henry  and  interrupted  the  game  to  wel- 
come the  cat  back  delightedly.  But  Eleanor  was 
uneasy,  and  kept  stopping  her  toilet  to  prick  u]) 
her  ears  and  look  restlessly  toward  the  basket, 
where  the  kittens  lay  curled  so  closely  together 
that  they  looked  like  one  soft  ball  of  gray  fur. 
By  and  by  Eleanor  jumped  down  heavily  and 
went  back  to  the  basket.  She  stayed  there  only 
a  moment,  standing  over  the  kittens  and  licking 
them  convulsively,  and  then  she  came  back  and 
got  up  in  Betsy's  lap  again. 

"What  ails  that  cat?"  said  Cousin  Ann,  not- 
ing this  pacing  and  restlessness. 

"Maybe  she  wants  Betsy  to  hold  her  kittens, 
too,"  suggested  Aunt  Abigail. 

"Oh,  I  'd  love  to  !"  said  Betsy,  spreading  out 
her  knees  to  make  her  lap  bigger. 

"But  I  want  my  own  White-bib  myself!"  said 
Molly,  looking  u])  from  the  beads  slie  was 
stringing. 

"Well,  maybe  Eleanor  would  let  _\ou  settle  it 
that  way,"  said  Cousin  Ann. 

The  little  girls  ran  over  to  the  basket  and 
brought  back  each  her  own  kitten.  I'"deanor 
watched  them  anxiously,  but  as  soon  as  they 
sat  d«wn  she  jumped  up  happily  into  Betsy's  lap 


and  curled  down  close  to  little  Graykin.  This 
time  she  was  completely  satisfied,  and  her  loud 
purring  filled  the  quiet  room  with  a  jieaceable 
murmur. 

"There,  now,  you  "re  fixed  for  the  winter,"  said 
Aunt  Abigail. 

By  and  by,  after  Cousin  Ann  had  pop])ed  some 
corn,  old  Shep  got  off  the  couch  and  came  to 
stand  by  Betsy's  knee  to  get  an  occasional  hand- 
ful. Eleanor  opened  one  eye,  recognized  a  friend, 
and  shut  it  sleepily.  But  the  little  kitten  woke 
u])  in  terrible  alarm  to  see  that  hideous  monster 
so  near  him,  and  prepared  to  sell  his  life  dearly. 
He  bristled  up  his  ridiculous  little  tail,  opened 
his  absurd  little  pink  mouth  in  a  soft,  l)al)y 
i" — .$• — s — ,  and  struck  savagely  at  old  Shci)'s 
good-natured  face  with  a  soft  little  paw.  Betsy 
felt  her  heart  overflow  with  amusement  and  pride 
in  the  intrepid  little  morsel.  She  burst  into 
laughter,  but  she  picked  it  up  and  held  it  lovingly 
close  to  her  cheek.  What  fun  it  was  going  to 
be  to  see  those  kittens  grow  up ! 

Old  Shep  i)added  back  softly  to  the  couch,  his 
toe-nails  clicking  on  the  floor,  hoisting  himself 
heavily  u]),  and  went  to  sleep.  The  kitten  sub- 
sided into  a  ball  again.  Eleanor  stirred  and 
stretched  in  her  slee])  and  laid  her  head  in  utter 
trust  on  her  little  mistress's  hand.  After  that 
Betsy  moved  the  checkers  only  with  her  other 
hand. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  game,  while  Uncle 
Henry  was  pondering  over  his  moves,  the  little 
girl  looked  down  at  her  pets  and  li.stened  ab- 
sently to  the  keen  autumnal  wind  that  swept 
around  the  old  house,  shaking  the  shutters  and 
rattling  the  windows.  A  stick  of  wood  in  the 
stove  burned  in  two  and  fell  together  with  a  soft, 
whisi)ering  sound.  The  lamp  cast  a  steady 
radiance  on  Uncle  Henry  bent  seriously  over  the 
checker-board,  on  Molly's  I)looming  round  cheeks 
and  bright  hair,  on  Aunt  Abigail's  rosy,  cheerful, 
wrinkled  old  face,  and  on  Cousin  Ann's  quiet, 
clear,  dark  eyes. 

That  room  was  full  to  the  brim  of  something 
beautiful,  and  Betsy  knew  what  it  was.  Its 
name  was  I  lappiness. 


THERE  CAME  A  SHIP  A-SAILING 

Oh,  there  came  a  ship  a-sailinc:,  sailing  hghtly  o'er  the  sea : 
"Peradventure  't  is  a  coaster  coming  up  from  Brittany." 
"Peradventure  't  is  a  trader  from  the  Southland,  Prince  Beaumain." 

On  it  sailed,  a  wondrous  vessel,  never  come  from  France  nor  Spain. 

Painted  sails  and  painted  timbers,  hull  of  black  and  masts  of  gold; 
Flags  with  pictured  yellow  dragons ;  swarming  upward  from  the  hold, 
Yellow  men  with  black  hair  plaited,  hanging  in  a  long,  thick  braid; 
(Like  my  mother's  and  her  maidens'!)   so  we  stood  far  off,  afraid. 

Quick  outsprang  the  yellow  people,  spread  strange  wares  upon  the  sand; 

Shook  out  crinkly  silks,  bright-broidered— like  gay  flowers  they  strewed  the  strand; 

Packets  filled  with  fragrant  leaf-buds  curled  and  dried— what  should  they  be? 

Curious  carvings,  toy-like  statues,  sweet  wood  from  a  scented  tree. 

Down  the  beach  our  merchants  hastened,  laden  with  their  goods  for  trade. 

Oil  and  wine  they  brougJit  for  barter;  quick  exchange  of  wares  they  made. 

Eagerly  they  looked  and  questioned,  but  the  gentle,  slant-eyed  men 

Only  chattered  softly,  strangely,  bowed  and  smiled  and  bowed  again. 

"Every  land  and  every  people,"  Griflet  told  me,  "have  I  known: 
Kentish  men  and  men  from  Cornwall— people  very  like  our  own; 
Fierce  Huns  from  the  northern  forests;  even  from  outmost  southern  seas, 
Spanish  rovers,  bold  and  haughty— never  people  like  to  these !" 

"Pray  you,  now,  whence  comes  your  vessel?"    Griflet  asked  when  tumult  ceased, 
Questioning  with  pointed  finger;  "north?  or  south?  or  west?  or  east?'' 
East  they  pointed,  where  the  sun  rose  — isle  of  gold  afloat  in  blue. 

"Sailors  from  the  sun  !"   cried  Griflet.     "Sooth,  the  first  I  ever  knew !" 
All  day  long  they  sat  and  bartered,  then  the  painted  sail  they  spread. 

"Whither  go  you  now?"  asked  Griflet.     "East,"  the  pointed  fingers  said. 
There  the  moon  hung  full  and  golden,  gilding  every  oar  in  stroke. 

"Pilgrims  to  the  moon!"  cried  Griflet.     "Certes,  these  be  wondrous  folk!" 

Never  came  again  the  strangers.     "Think  you,  Griflet,  it  can  be 
There  are  other  lands  and  peoples,  far  beyond  our  Normandie?'' 
"Truly,  no,  I  do  not  think  it ;  past  belief  't  would  be,  meseems. 
For  I  never  heard  of  any."     But  I  wondered  in  my  dreams. 

Clara  Piatt  Mcadozvcroft. 
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Chapter  XX 


FIRST    AID 


Dale  never  knew  jnst  how  he  got  out  of  the 
truck.  Gripped  by  the  horror  and  suddenness  of 
the  accident,  his  mind  was  a  blank  until  he  found 
himself  running  over  the  bridge  amid  a  throng 
of  other  hurrying  scouts.  A  moment  later  he  was 
pressed  close  to  the  unbroken  portion  of  the 
railing,  and,  staring  down,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  gray  car  upturned  in  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  stream. 

The  car  had  turned  turtle,  and  the  great 
wheels,  still  spinning  slowly,  showed  above  the 
surface  almost  to  their  hubs.  The  water  was 
roiled  and  muddy ;  bubbles  and  a  little  steam  rose 
about  the  forward  part  of  the  car.  Ten  feet 
away  floated  a  chauffeur's  cap.  Nearer  at  hand, 
a  light  lap-rolie.  billowed  by  the  air  caught  under- 
neath, seemed  for  an  instant  to  be  the  clothing  of 
one  of  the  passengers.  But  Dale  swiftly  under- 
stood its  real  nature,  and  with  a  choke  he  realized 
that  the  people  were  pinned  beneath  the  car.  All 
this  came  to  him  in  a  flash ;  then,  as  Mr.  Curtis 
and  the  foremost  of  the  scouts  plunged  down  into 
the  wide,  but  shallow,  stream,  he  turned  suddenly 
about  and  raced  back  to  the  truck. 

It  was  n't  the  sick  sense  of  horror  that  moved 
him.  All  at  once  he  had  remembered  the  troop 
first-aid  kit,  which  he  himself  had  carefully 
stowed  away  under  one  of  the  long  seats.  They 
would  need  it  badly,  and  he  did  not  think  any  of 
the  others  had  stopped  to  get  it.  There  would 
]je  plenty  of  them  without  him  to  lift  the  car. 

Panting  to  the  side  of  the  deserted  truck.  Dale 
leaped  into  the  back,  and,  dropping  to  his  knees, 
tore  and  dug  among  the  close-packed  baggage 
like  a  terrier  seeking  rats.  Swiftly  he  unearthed 
the  square,  japanned  case  and  dragged  it  forth. 
When  he  reached  the  bridge  again,  the  scene  had 
altogether  changed.  Waist-deep  in  the  water,  a 
line  of  scouts  was  holding  up  the  heavy  car, 
whose  weight  was  testified  to  by  their  straining 
muscles  and  tense  attitudes.  Already  the  two 
passengers  had  been  dragged  forth.  The  one 
whom  at  first  they  had  taken  to  be  a  woman  had 
been  carried  to  the  bank,  and  Dale  saw,  with  a 
throb  of  pity,  that  she  was  a  girl  of  not  more 
than  fifteen.  Two  scouts  supported  the  limp 
figure  of  the  man,  and  as  Dale  ran  around  the 
end  of  the  bridge  and   down  the  bank   a   shout 


from  Sherman  Ward  announced  the  discovery 
of  the  chauffeur. 

"Get  him  out  quickly!"  tersely  ordered  Mr. 
Curtis.  "You  and  Crancher  look  after  him;  you 
know  what  to  do.  Bob  and  Ranny  see  to  the 
girl !  I  '11  take  care  of  this  man.  Court,  hustle 
for  the  first-aid  kit ;  it  's  under —  Oh,  you  've  got 
it !  Good  boy.  Dale.  Open  it  up  on  the  bank 
and  get  out  the  ammonia.  Then  be  ready  with 
some  bandages  wlien  I  call  for  them.  Frank, 
take  one  or  two  fellows  and  bring  six  or  eight 
blankets    here    from    the    truck." 

Under'  the  cool,  dominating  influence  of  the 
scoutmaster  the  situation  speedily  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  orderly  method.  The  three  patients 
were  stretched  out  on  blankets  on  the  bank,  and 
only  those  scouts  actively  interested  in  bringing 
them  around  were  allowed  in  the  vicinity.  The 
others  went  back  to  the  car  and  busied  them- 
selves with  trying  to  right  it — a  rather  futile 
undertaking,  but  it  kept  them  out  of  the  way. 

The  girl  was  the  first  to  respond  to  treatment, 
but  the  older  man  opened  his  eyes  not  long  after- 
ward. While  both  were  dazed  by  the  shock,  they 
seemed  to  have  escaped  with  no  more  serious  in- 
juries than  bruises.  The  chauffeur,  however, 
was  badly  cut  about  the  face  and  head,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  himself  superintended  the  work  of  Ward 
and  Crancher  in  tying  up  and  bandaging.  When 
this  was  over  he  turned  back  to  the  other  man, 
who  was  trying  to  get  on  his  feet. 

"Had  n't  you  better  lie  quietly  for  a  bit 
longer?"  he  asked  quickly.  "You  've  been  rather 
badly  shaken  up." 

"Ts  Robert — all  right?"  asked  the  other,  briefly, 
as  he  dropped  back  to  the  ground  again. 

''Practically.  Pie  's  cut  about  the  head,  but 
we  've  bandaged  him  up,  and  I  think  he  '11  be  all 
right  until  we  can  get  him  to  a  doctor." 

The  nian'i  puzzled  gaze  wandered  to  the  little 
group  of  scouts  standing  well  to  one  side  and 
then  returned  to  Mr.  Curtis's  face.  "I  don't 
understand  how  you  came  to  be  on  the  spot  so 
promptly,"  he  murmured.     "W'ho — " 

"My  name  is  Curtis,"  explained  the  scout- 
master, as  the  other  paused.  "1  'm  taking  a  party 
of  scouts  from  Hillsgrove  down  to  camp  on  Great 
Bay.  Our  truck  was  n't  a  hundred  feet  away 
when   you   skidded." 

The  older  man  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Scouts!"  he  repeated.    "Boy  Scouts?"    Again 
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his  glance  swept  the  circle,  taking  in  this  time 
the  prone  figure  of  the  chauffeur,  whose  head,, 
swathed  in  workmanlike  bandages,  rested  against 
a  thin  roll  of  blanket.  "I  understand,"  he  went 
on  briefly.  "I  am  very  greatly  indebted  to  you, 
Mr.  Curtis.     May  I  trouI)le  you  ?" 

He  extended  his  hand,  and  this  time  the  scout- 
master did  not  hesitate  to  help  him  up.  Together 
the  two  assisted  the  girl  to  her  feet,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  reached  for  a  blanket,  placing  it  carefully 
around  her  shoulders. 

"Thank  you,"  she  murmured  shyly.  She  liad 
recovered  from  her  fright,  and  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  the  accident.  "Dad,  if  we  could  only 
get  a  car  or  something  to  take  us  home,"  she 
said  pluckily. 

"Our  truck  is  n't  exactly  comfortable."  sug- 
gested Mr.  Curtis,  "but  I  fancy  it  would  be  the 
quickest  way." 

"Decidedly!"  agreed  the  man.  '"The  nearest 
house  is  two  miles  off,  and  my  own  place  is  n't 
more  than  double  that.  But  would  n't  it  be  in- 
conveniencing you  ?" 

"Not  a  bit !  We  have  plenty  of  time;  and  any- 
way, your  man  ought  to  have  a  doctor's  attention 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  boys  can  wait  here  till 
the  truck  comes  back." 

Without  further  delay  he  motioned  Ward  and 
Crancher  to  help  the  chauffeur  and  led  the  way 
to  the  truck.  Full  of  interest  and  curiosity,  the 
others  watched  them  take  their  places,  saw  the 
engine  started,  and  remained  staring  after  the 
lumbering  vehicle  until  it  had  passed  out  of 
sight  around  the  curve.  Then  began  an  eager 
discussion  of  the  whole  affair,  until  finally  some 
one  suggested  building  a  fire  and  drying  out 
their  wet  clothes.  The  latter  process  was  still 
going  on  when  the  truck  returned,  after  nearly 
an  hour's  absence,  and  Mr.  Curtis  leaped  out. 
As  he  came  up  to  the  group  he  was  smiling. 

"Who  was  it,  sir?"  called  several  of  the  scouts 
at  once.     "Did  you  find  out?" 

"I  did."  The  scoutmaster's  smile  deepened  a 
little.    "You  can  have  three  guesses." 

There  was  a  moment's  puzzled  silence;  then, 
"Mr.  Thornton  ?"  hazarded  Court  Parker,  flip- 
pantly. 

"Not  quite,"  laughed  Mr.  Curtis ;  "only  his 
brother  and  niece." 

Parker  gasped  in  surprise ;  so  did  several 
others.  Then  a  shout  went  up,  and  a  volley  of 
questions  was  poured  at  the  scoutmaster. 

"Did  you  meet  Mr.  Thornton?" 

"Does  he  still  think  scouting  is  n't  any  good?" 

"He  failed  to  say,"  returned  Mr.  Curtis,  his 
eyes  twinkling.  "I  hoped,  of  course,  that  he  'd 
fall  on  my  neck  and  declare  he  was  all  wrong  and 


that  scouting  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  in 
the  world.  But  apparently  he  is  n't  that  sort. 
There  's  no  question,  though,  that  he  was  favor- 
ably impressed,  and  with  this  good  beginning  I 
trust  we  can  bring  him  around  before  camp  is 
over.  Pile  in  now,  fellows.  We  're  late  already 
and  must  n't  waste  any  more  time." 

About  an  hour  afterward  they  rumbled  over  a 
bridge,  ran  along  a  rather  sluggish  stream  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  and  then  entered  the 
little  village  of  Clam  Cove,  where  they  found 
Captain  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Knox,  one  of  the 
scoutmasters,  somewhat  impatiently  awaiting 
them.  Full  of  excitement,  the  boys  piled  out, 
gathered  up  their  luggage,  and  made  tracks  for 
the  two  motor-boats  tied  to  the  end  of  the  dock. 
There  was  the  usual  bustle  and  turmoil  of  em- 
barking, but  no  delay,  for  every  one  was  too 
anxious  to  see  the  camp  to  waste  any  time  stow- 
ing himself  away.  In  ten  minutes  the  entire 
crowd  was  disposed  of  and  the  ropes  cast  oft'. 

The  bay  was  over  a  mile  wide  at  this  point. 
Its  waters,  stirred  into  ripples  by  the  freshen- 
ing breeze,  glinted  in  the  rays  of  the  after- 
noon sun.  Against  the  dark  green  of  the  farther 
shore  a  string  of  little  islands  showed  and  started 
a  buzz  of  eager  comment  and  question.  About 
half-way  across,  the  camp  itself  came  suddenly 
into  sight,  a  trim  row  of  glistening  white  tents 
outlined  against  a  background  of  fir  and  cedar, 
which  brought  forth  a  shout  of  delight. 

"Gee!  Don't  it  look  great?  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve we  're  here,  can  you?" 

But  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  reality 
of  it  all  as  they  tumbled  into  the  trailers  and 
went  ashore  in  relays.  It  was  a  rather  small 
point,  jutting  out  from  the  larger  one  into  the 
comparatively  quiet  waters  of  the  bay.  For 
some  distance  back  the  undergrowth  had  been 
cleared  away,  but  clumps  of  bushy  cedars  and 
glossy-leaved  holly  remained  to  give  shade  and 
diversity.  Six  wall-tents,  each  with  a  wooden 
floor  and  bunks  to  accommodate  eight  boys,  were 
pitched  on  two  sides  of  a  square,  at  the  corner 
of  which  stood  a  larger  tent  known  as  head- 
quarters. Here  dwelt  the  governing  powers, 
in  the  shape  of  the  commissioner  and  the  three 
scoutmasters,  and  in  front  of  it  on  a  rustic  pole 
fluttered  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Across  the 
square,  among  the  trees,  was  a  large  dining-tent, 
and  behind  that  a  substantial  frame  cook-shack. 

To  the  new  arrivals,  hot  and  dusty  from  their 
long  ride,  it  all  looked  tremendously  cool  and 
inviting,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  shed  uniforms 
and  get  into  shorts  and  undershirts.  Dale  Tomp- 
kins found  himself  placed  in  a  tent  with  Court 
Parker,   Sanson,   Bob   Gibson,   Trexler,   Vedder, 
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and  Bennie  Rliead,  with  Ranleigh  Phelps  as 
leader.  The  latter's  presence  rather  surprised 
him.  He  supposed  Ranny  would  want  to  be  with 
Torrance  and  .Slater,  two  of  his  closest  chums. 
Later,  learning  that  Wesley  Becker  was  tent- 
leader  with  that  crowd,  he  decided  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  due  to  the  camp  heads  rather  than 
to  Ranny's  personal  preference. 

But  no  matter  what  the  cause,  Tompkins  was 
distinctly  glad  of  the  other's  presence  Though 
he  tried  not  to  build  any  hopes  on  what  might  be 
merely  the  result  of  his  own  imagination,  Dale 
had  a  feeling  that  the  fellow  he  admired  and  liked 
in  spite  of  himself  had  n't  been  quite  so  distant 
lately.  Besides,  offish  or  not,  just  having  Ranny 
in  the  same  tent  seemed,  curiously,  to  bring  him 
nearer,  and  Dale  settled  himself  in  the  opposite 
bunk  with  an  odd  thrill  of  satisfaction. 

Long  before  the  hour  for  the  afternoon  swim 
the  fellows  were  in  their  bathing  togs,  impatientl\ 
awaiting  the  sign.al.  When  it  came,  there  was  a 
regular  stampede  down  to  the  beach,  and  in  the 
space  of  thirty  seconds  every  scout,  save  only 
three  of  the  advance-party  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed life-savers,  was  splashing  joyously  in  the 
water.  They  enjoyed  every  minute  of  that  half- 
hour,  and  responded  to  the  dressing-signal  with  a 
reluctance  that  was  considerably  tempered  by  Mr. 
Reed's  announcement  of  an  early  supper. 

There  was  no  council-fire  that  night.  The 
crowd  that  had  come  down  was  too  sleepy  to 
do  more  than  listen  to  a  brief  talk  by  Captain 
Chalmers  in  front  of  headquarters  tent,  in  which 
he  repeated  what  Mr.  Curtis  had  told  them  of 
the  need'  of  refuting  Mr.  Thornton's  peculiar 
ideas  on  scouting  and  briefly  explained  the  camj) 
rules  and  routine. 

Each  of  the  six  tents,  which  were  numbered, 
was  to  be  daily  assigned  to  special  duty  such  as 
sanitary  squad,  cook's  helpers,  commissary,  and 
the  like.  In  addition  there  would  be  a  daily  tent- 
inspection,  and  before  each  meal  an  inspection  of 
the  tables,  which  corresponded  to  the  tents  in 
number  and  for  which  the  boys  occupying  those 
tents  were  resjjonsible.  All  of  these  marks  would 
be  carefully  kept,  and  the  tent  having  the  highest 
at  the  end  of  each  week  would  be  the  honor  tent, 
to  be  accorded  special  privileges  besides  having 
its  individual  marks  go  toward  the  winning  of  a 
camp  emblem.  This  eml)lem,  the  captain  ex- 
l)lained,  would  be  the  highest  honor  a  scout  could 
obtain  in  camp,  and  when  lie  had  finished,  almost 
every  one  of  his  hearers  was  keenly  determined 
to  carry  the  coveted  trophy  back  to  Hillsgrove 
on  the  front  of  his  jersey. 

It  was  barely  dark  when  the  talk  was  over,  but 
already  more  than  one  tired  scout  was  nodding. 


and  the  clear  notes  of  taps  sent  them  stumbling 
tentward.  Dale  Tompkins  lost  not  a  moment  in 
shedding  his  clothes  and  crawling  in  between  the 
blankets.  He  heard  vaguely  the  complaining 
tones  of  Harry  Vedder  as  he  climbed  into  an 
upper  bunk,  and  the  joshing  comment  of  those 
who  watched  the  diverting  process.  But  even 
these  sounds  barely  penetrated  to  his  brain.  In 
a  moment  more  he  was  lost  to  the  world,  and  in 
his  next  conscious  moment  he  was  opening  his 
eyes  to  the  dawn  of  another  day. 

Chapter  XXI 

LOST    MI.NE    II  ILL 

The  camp  was  very  still.  Each  tree  and  bush 
stood  motionless  and  distinct  in  the  queer  gray 
light  of  early  morning.  Their  tent  was  the  last 
in  the  row,  and  lying  on  his  side.  Dale  could  look 
under  the  rolled-up  flap  straight  across  the  slop- 
ing, sandy  beach,  over  the  smooth,  rhythmic 
lapping  water  of  the  Ijay  to  the  low,  sparsely 
wooded  line  lieyond  which  lay  the  sea.  There 
was  a  crisp  tang  to  the  air  that  made  him 
snuggle  into  his  blankets  as  he  drowsily  watched 
the  eastern  sky  turn  pink  and  gold  and  delicately 
crimson  in  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun. 

The  boy  gave  a  sigh  of  content,  and  his  lips 
drooped  sleepily.  The  next  thing  he  knew 
reveille  was  sounding,  and  he  rolled  over  to  meet 
the  glance  of  Ranny  Phelps,  sitting  tousle-headed 
on  the  edge  of  the  opposite  bunk. 

"Gee!  Is  n't  this  great !"  exclaimed  Tompkins, 
impulsively. 

Ranny  nodded.  "It  sure  is  !"  he  agreed,  in  a 
half-friendly,  half -embarrassed  fashion.  And 
then,  almost  as  if  regretting  his  tone,  he  sprang 
up  and  reached  for  his  swimming-tights.  "Eve<\v- 
body  out  for 'the  morning  dip,  fellows,"  he  called 
authoritatively. 

They  needed  no  urging.  \^edder  was  the  only 
one  who  clung  to  his  blankets,  and  the  others  lost 
no  time  in  dragging  these  off  and  applying  the 
sole  of  a  sneaker  with  a  dexterity  that  brought  a 
howl  of  protest  from  the  ])lump  youth. 

"Ouch  I  Quit  that !"  he  roared,  rolling  over  the 
side  of  the  bunk  and  thudding  to  the  floor.  "Wait 
till  I  get  hold  of  you.  Court  Parker,  and  1   '11 — " 

The  threat  ended  in  a  sputter  as  the  rest  fled, 
giggling,  to  gather  before  headquarters  for  the 
brief  ceremony  of  flag-raising.  Then  followed 
five  minutes  of  setting-up  exercises  that  sent  the 
blood  tingling  through  their  veins  and  made 
them  more  than  ever  eager  for  the  refreshing 
plunge,  after  which  came  dressing,  the  airing  of 
blankets,  and  breakfast — and  the  day's  work  and 
pleasure  had  fairly  begun. 
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It  was  mostly  work  that  first  morning.  Dale's 
tent  had  pioneering  duties,  and  for  two  hours  or 
more  he  sweated  with  ax  and  grub-hoe,  clearing 
out  more  undergrowth  and  making  the  camp  ship- 
shape. Ranny  was  no  easy  taskmaster.  He  kept 
everybody  hustling  without  any  let-up,  and  half 
an  hour  before  insi)ection  he  had  the  whole  seven 
hard  at  work  on  the  tent,  sweeping,  folding 
blankets,  and  tidying  up  generally.  There  were  a 
few  grumbling  asides,  but  the  credit  they  received 
at  the  inspection  silenced  all  that  and  made  each 
boy  resolved  to  be  just  as  thorough  every  day. 
It  was  n't  so  bad,  after  all,  most  of  them  de- 
cided. Certainly  they  enjoyed  their  swim  twice 
as  much  for  the  knowledge  that  the  longest  part 
of  the  day  lay  before  them,  unburdened  by  a 
single  duty. 

Both  before  and  during  dinner,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  what  had  been 
planned  for  the  afternoon.  But  this  was  not  re- 
vealed until  the  last  spoonful  of  dessert  had  been 
consumed,  when  Mr.  Reed  arose  from  his  place 
at  the  officers'  table. 

'"Most  of  you  fellows  have  heard  of  Lost  Mine 
Hill,"  he  said,  "and  are  probably  wanting  to  get 
a  closer  view  of  it.  There  's  a  legend,  you  know, 
that  before  the  Revolution  there  were  copper 
workings  in  the  neighborhood  which  were  long 
ago  abandoned  and  the  entrance  to  the  shafts, 
or  whatever  they  were,  lost  track  of.  This  after- 
noon we  '11  take  a  hike  over  there  and  see  if  a 
little  systematic  scouting  can't  solve  the  mystery. 
To  make  it  more  interesting,  we  '11  consider  it 
a  sort  of  competition  on  the  treasure-hunt  idea, 
each  tent  working  together  as  a  unit  against  the 
other  five.  If  the  entrance  should  happen  to  be 
located,  the  crowd  that  finds  it  will  be  given  a 
certain  number  of  credits  toward  the  emblem. 
Everybody  be  on  hand  at  headquarters  at  one 
sharp,  for  we  don't  want  to  waste  any  time 
starting." 

The  idea  met  with  instant  approval,  and  the 
burst  of  eager  talk  that  followed  showed  how 
thoroughly  it  had  stirred  the  boys'  imaginations. 
For  the  next  twenty  minutes  the  camp  buzzed 
with  interested  discussion,  and  at  one  o'clock  not 
a  scout  was  missing  from  the  throng  before  head- 
quarters tent. 

They  started  at  once,  with  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Curtis  in  the  lead.  There  were  no  regular  roads 
to  follow,  but  after  half  an  hour's  tramp  through 
the  woods  they  struck  an  overgrown  track,-  and 
kept  to  it  until  it  simply  dwindled  away  into  noth- 
ing and  disappeared.  A  little  distance  beyond,' 
the  ground  began  to  rise,  gradually  at  first,  but 
with  increasing  steepness,  while  outcroppings  of 
rock  showed  more  and  more   frequently.     Pres- 


ently, reaching  a  small  open  place  among  the 
trees,  the  scoutmasters  paused  and  waited  for  the 
stragglers  to  come  up. 

"We  may  as  well  start  the  hunt  here,  fellows," 
said  Mr.  Reed,  taking  out  his  watch.     "I  won't 


"SANSON'S    EVES    FELL   ON    THE    LINE    OF    RUINED 
MASONRY."      (SEE   PAGE  815.) 

make  any  suggestions  as  to  how  to  go  about  it; 
each  tent-leader  must  think  that  out  for  himself. 
Use  your  heads,  that  's  all,  and  don't  get  too  far 
away  to  be  back  here  at  four-thirty  sharp.  It  's 
taken  us  over  an  hour  to  make  this  point,  so  we 
ought  to  start  back  then  at  the  latest.  Remember, 
a  little  blazing  will  make  the  return  trip  easier, 
and  if  nobody  finds  anything  to-day,  we  '11  take 
it  up  later  in  the  week.    Go  ahead." 

The   boys   had   been   standing  in   little   groups 
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about  him,  and  at  the  signal  most  of  these  started 
off  hotfoot,  as  if  they  expected  to  gain  their  end 
by  speed  alone.  Some  hurried  on  toward  the 
summit  of  the  hill;  others  turned  to  right  or  left 
and,  pushing  through  the  undergrowth,  disap- 
peared along  the  side  of  the  slope.  Somewhat  to 
Tompkins's  surprise,  Ranny  Phelps  dawdled  along 
until  the  others  were  out  of  sight.  Then,  how- 
ever, he  turned  swiftly  and  led  the  way  almost 
directly  downhill. 

'"What  are  you  going  back  for?"  asked  Court 
Parker,  in  surprise. 

"I  "ve  got  a  hunch,"  returned  Ranny,  l)riefly. 
Though  instantly  besieged  witli  questions,  he 
did  not  continue  until  they  were  well  away  from 
the  clearing. 

"It  's  just  this,"  he  said,  without  moderating 
liis  l)risk  pace.  "We  certainly  can't  expect  to 
find  something  that  even  the  natives  have  lost 
track  of,  by  just  tramping  around  aimlessly.  Of 
course,  we  might  happen  to  stumble  on  it,  but 
that  would  be  a  thousand-to-one  chance.  The 
best  way  is  to  use  system.  Did  any  of  you  notice 
the  old  fellow  who  'lirought  over  a  load  of  fisl: 
this  morning?" 

"The  man  with  whiskers  you  were  talking  to  at 
tlie  cook-shack  ?"  asked  Frank  Sanson. 

"Yes.  Well,  he  's  lived  around  here  all  his 
life  and  is  quite  a  character.  I  was  asking  him 
about  this  lost  mine  just  out  of  curiosity  and 
without  having  heard  anything  about  tlie  stunt 
this  afternoon.  He  did  n't  know  much,  but  he 
finally  did  say  his  grandfather  had  once  told  him 
of  an  old  building  they  used  as  a  smelter,  or 
something." 

"Gee  !"  exclaimed  Sanson,  excitedly.  "And  is 
this  the  way  to  it  ?" 

"He  had  n't  any  idea.  He  'd  never  seen  it 
himself,  and  of  course  it  must  have  gone  to  ruin 
ages  ago.  But  it  stands  to  reason,  does  n't  it, 
tliat  a  smelter  would  I)e  more  on  the  level  and  not 
on  the  side  of  a  liill  like  tliis?  Tliey  'd  have  to 
cart  stuff  to  and  from  it  along  some  kind  of  a 
road — " 

"The  one  we  came  along!"  put  in  Parker, 
eagerly. 

"Maybe,  though  no  road  would  keep  open  all 
this  time  without  cuttnig.  Very  likely  that  's  just 
a  lumbering-track.  The  point  is,  if  we  can  only 
locate  this  building,  we  '11  be  somewhere  near  tlie 
mine  and  won't  have  to  go  prospecting  all  over 
the  map.  So  that  's  what  we  want  to  look  for — 
a  foundation  of  any  kind  or  the  least  sign  of  a 
building  As  soon  as  we  're  down  a  bit  farther 
we  '11  spread  out  and  hunt  systematically.  It  may 
be  clear  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  but  at 
least  we  '11  have  something  definite  to  look  for." 


"I  '11  bet  it  's  on  this  side,"  said  Dale  Tompkins, 
suddenly,  "in  the  old  days  they  did  n't  have 
many  roads  and  did  most  of  their  traveling  by 
water,  so  I  should  think —  Oh,  shucks !  I  forgot 
the  smelter  would  be  near  the  mine  and  that 
might  be  anywhere." 

"It  might,"  agreed  Ranny;  "but  it  won't  do 
any  harm  to  try  this  side  first." 

Full  of  enthusiasm,  they  hurried  down  the  slope, 
and  when  the  steepest  part  was  over  they  spread 
out  in  a  line  about  twenty  feet  apart.  In  this 
formation  they  moved  forward,  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  slightest  sign  that  might  help 
them  in  the   search. 

They  moved  slowly  forward  through  the  forest, 
the  fascination  of  the  hunt  gripping  them  more 
and  more  strongly.  The  sense  of  emulation,  al- 
ways keen  with  a  crowd  of  boys,  was  intensified 
by  the  belief  that,  thanks  to  Ranny,  they  had 
just  a  little  better  chance  of  success  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  object  of  their  search,  too, 
stirred  the  imagination.  There  was  a  glamour 
of  mystery  about  it  which  placed  the  whole  thing 
in  a  different  class  from  the  games  that  they  or- 
dinarily played. 

But  little  by  little,  as  they  found  only  the  same 
monotonous  succession  of  rocks  and  trees  and 
tangled  undergrowth.  Dale's  mind  bega-n  to  dwell 
on  the  growing  probability  that  they  might  not 
find  the  mine  after  all.  Over  an  hour  of  close 
search  had  failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  the 
ruined  smelter.  The  ground  on  the  river  side 
of  the  hill  had  been  thoroughly  gone  over,  and 
they  were  now  making  their  \\  ay  inland,  keeping 
well  in  toward  the  slope,  and  even  spreading  out 
a  little  on  it.  Without  actually  running  into  any 
of  the  other  searching-parties,  they  had  twice 
heard  voices  farther  up  the  hill.  The  second 
time,  in  fact,  these  were  so  near  that  Dale  could 
distinguish  the  familiar  tones  of  Wesley  Becker, 
and  it  was  while  ])eering  curiously  through  the 
trees  in  that  direction  that  he  tripped  over  an 
obstruction  and  fell  headlong,  bruising  his  shin 
and   twisting   one    wrist    painfully. 

"You  want  to  look  out  for  those  feet  of  yours, 
Tommy,"  laughed  b'rank  Sanson,  from  the  right. 
"They  're  awful  thnigs  to  trip  over." 

Usually  quick  enough  with  a  retort,  Tompkins 
made  no  answer.  He  had  scrambled  up  and 
stood  clutching  his  aching  wrist  instinctively. 
But  neither  his  gaze  nor  his  attention  was  on  the 
injured  member.  Flushed,  bright-eyed,  he  was 
staring  eagerly  at  the  obstacle  that  had  caused 
his  tumble. 

It  was  nothing  more  than  a  line  of  stones, 
barely  showing  above  the  decaying  vegetation  of 
the  forest  floor.     But  the  bov's  swift  vision  had 
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already  taken  in  the  fact  that  tlie  line  was 
straight  and  true,  and  that  the  stones  were  held 
together   hy   crumhling   remains   of   mortar. 

Chapter  XXII 

AROUND   THE    COUNCIL-FIRE 

Dale's  first  impulse  was  to  summon  the  others 
with  a  jubilant  shout.  His  lips  parted  swiftly, 
but  closed  again  as  he  remembered  the  nearness 
of  Wes  Becker's  crowd.  It  would  never  do  to 
let   them   suspect. 

"Frank  !"  he  called  in  a  low  tone.  "Come  over 
here — quick  !" 

Sanson  responded  instantly.  "Found  any- 
thing?" he  demanded,  as  he  plunged  through  the 


bushes.  Then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  line  of  ruined 
masonry  and  he  caught  his  breath.  "Gee!"  he 
exclaimed  delightedly.  "That  certainly  looks 
like—" 

"  'Sh-h !"  cautioned  Tompkins.  "Wes  and  his 
bunch  are  not  far  off^right  up  the  hill :  we 
must  n't  put  them  wise,  or  they  '11  all  come  piling 
down  here.  You  get  Ranny  and  Court,  and  I  '11 
tell  the  others." 

They  quickly  separated,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes  the  others  had  hastened  to  the  spot.  As 
he  took  in  the  bit  of  old  wall  Ranny  Phelps's  eyes 
brightened  and  he  looked  at  Tompkins. 

"I  guess  you  've  hit  it,  old  man,"  he  said 
warmly.  "There  'd  hardly  be  any  other  founda- 
tion in  this  jungle.    Let  's  scrape  away  the  leaves 
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and   mold    a    little    and    see    if   we    can't    find    a 
corner." 

Eagerly  they  fell  to  work,  and  before  long  had 
uncovered  two  sides  of  a  rough  stone  rectangle, 
some  eighteen  by  thirty  feet,  and  even  unearthed 
the  ends  of  a  couple  of  tough,  hand-hewn  oak 
beams  which  had  fallen  in  and  become  covered 
with  dead  leaves  and  other  debris.  About  the 
middle  of  one  side  was  a  solid,  square  mass  of 
stone  that  looked  as  if  it  miglit  have  been  the 
base  of  a  forge  or  smelting-furnace.  But  there 
was  no  chance  to  proceed  further,  for  Ranny 
suddenly  jerked  out  his  watch  and  gave  an  ex- 
clamation of  dismay. 

"Gosh  I  Almost  four  o'clock.  We  've  got  to 
start  Ijack   right  away." 

"Aw — gee !  Let  's  take  just  a  few  minutes 
more,"  begged  several  voices  at  once. 

■"Nothing  doing,"  returned  Ranny,  decidedly. 
"If  we  're  not  back  at  four-thirty,  they  '11  think 
we  've  found  something,  and  we  don't  want  that. 
We  've  got  something  definite  to  start  from  next 
time;  and  if  we  keep  it  to  ourselves,  we  '11  have  a 
fine  and  dandy  chance  of  putting  it  over  on  the 
rest  of  the  camp.  Everybody  get  busy  and 
liustle  some  leaves  and  stutl  over  the  wall  so  no- 
Ijody  else  '11  stumble  on  it  by  accident." 

In  a  very  short  time  practically  all  traces  of 
their  explorations  had  l)een  covered  over,  and  the 
fellows  started  l)ack  at  a  brisk  pace.  They  were 
able  to  return  much  more  quickly  than  they  had 
come  out,  and  reached  the  meeting-place  in  good 
season  to  find,  with  not  a  little  secret  satisfaction, 
that  none  of  the  other  parties  had  met  with  suc- 
cess. 

•"But  you  fellows  must  n't  let  that  discourage 
vou,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  briskly.  "As  I  told  you  be- 
fore, you  can't  expect  to  locate  in  an  hour  or  so 
something  that  's  lieen  lost  for  nearly  a  hundred 
vears.  We  '11  try  it  again  about  Saturday, 
and — " 

"Aw,  Mr.  Reed,"  piped  up  Bennie,  eagerly, 
"can't   we   come   back   to-morrow   and — " 

He  broke  off  with  some  abruptness  as  Ranny's 
fingers  closed  over  his  shoulder  in  a  warning 
grip.  The  scoutmaster  laughed  and  shook  his 
head. 

"You  've  got  it  bad,  Bennie,"  he  smiled.  "Were 
you  getting  warm  just  when  you  ha'd  to  stop? 
You  '11  have  to  practise  patience.  I  'm  afraid. 
To-morrow  we  're  going  up  the  river  for  crabs, 
and  on  Friday  afternoon  there  '11  be  an  athletic 
meet.  Don't  worry,  though.  The  mine  is  n't 
going  to  run  away." 

(To  he 


"You  chump  !"  whispered  Phelps  in  the  small 
boy's  ear  as  they  started  off  downhill  in  a  body. 
■;Do  you  want  to  give  the  whole  show  away?" 

"1  did  n't  mean  anything.  Ranny — honest.  I 
did  n't  think — " 

"I  should  say  you  did  n't !"  Ranny's  tone  was 
severe,  but  his  face  relaxed  a  bit  at  tlie  other's 
comical  expression  of  dismay.  "Don't  let  another 
])eep  like  that  out  of  you  or  we  '11  have  some 
of  the  crowd  trailing  us  next  time  we  come  here. 
I  '11  be  surprised  if  Wes  or  somebody  has  n't 
caught  on  already." 

But  apparently  no  one  had.  Doubtless  they 
laid  Bennie's  outburst  to  the  irresponsibility  of 
extreme  youth  and  ignored  it.  On  the  way  back 
to  camp  there  was  a  good  deal  of  general  dis- 
cussion and  theorizing  about  the  location  of  the 
mine,  but  the  meml^ers  of  Tent  Three  managed 
their  answers  well  enough,  apparently,  to  pre- 
vent suspicion.  After  supper,  too,  the  interest 
shifted  to  the  morrow's  doings,  and  by  the  time 
the  call  for  council-fire  sounded  through  the  dusk 
Lost  Mine  had  been   momentarily   forgotten. 

Out  on  the  extreme  tip  of  Long  Point  a  great 
heap  of  branches  and  driftwood  had  bten  as- 
sembled, and  around  this  the  scouts  gathered  in 
a  wide  circle.  Some  sat  cross-legged,  draped  in 
blankets,  for  the  air  was  brisk  and  cool.  Others 
sprawled  at  length  upon  the  soft  sand,  shoulder 
pressing  shoulder,  arms  flung  carelessly  about 
one  another's  neck.  Overhead  the  sky  was 
brilliant  with  stars.  From  all  about  came  the 
soft  lapping  of  water,  mingled  witli  the  lulling, 
rhythmic  ])eat  of  surf  upon  the  distant  shore.  It 
was  a  moment  of  complete  relaxation  after  a 
long  and  strenuous  day,  and  from  many  lips  there 
breathed   sighs  of   utter   contentment. 

And  then  the  flames,  creeping  from  a  little  pile 
of  timber  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  licked  up 
through  the  dead  branches  to  flare  out  at  the  top 
—a  great  yellow  beacon  that  chased  away  the 
shadows  and  brought  into  clear  relief  the  circle 
of  eager,  boyish  faces.  From  where  the  ofticers 
sat  came  presently  the  soft  chords  of  Captain 
Chalmers's  guitar  mingled  with  the  sweeter, 
higher  tinkle  of  ^L■.  Reed's  mandolin,  feeling 
their  way  from  simple  harmonies  into  the  stirring 
melody  of  an  old,  familiar  song.  Of  course  the 
fellows  caught  it  up,  singing  lustily  to  the  last 
note,  and  their  clear  young  voices,  wafting  out 
across  the  water,  reached  the  ears  of  a  grizzled 
fisherman  coming  in  with  the  tide  and  carried 
him  in  a  twinkling  Itack  fifty  years  or  more  into 
the  long-forgotten  past. 

continued.) 
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"It  's  a  queer  land,"  he  said, 
Hitcliin'  his  chair  up  close  beside  my  bed — 

Says  Uncle  Ned 
To  me,  a-layin'  there  broke  out  witli  measles; 

"Yes,  sir  !     Pekans,  and  weasels" 
(And  then  he  winked  at  me  and  waved  liis  haiun , 
"They  're  there,  and  dingo  dogs,  and  kangaroos, 
And  koodoos — many  a  band; 
And  in  the  mornings  early 
Come  creeping  home  aye-ayes  and  kinkajous 

(  Their  tails,  of  course,  are  curly). 
And  wallabys,  that  tumble  in  the  sand; 
And  one  clear  day  I  saw  a  cacomistle 
Put  u])  his  ])ack,  and  bristle 
As  if  he  meant  to  whistle, 
High  in  a  tree-top  in  that  wondrous  land. 

"But  none."  says  Unele  N'ed,  "ivitliin 
The  wild  eon  match  the  pa)igoli)i. — 

A  beast  extraordinary, — 
A  ring-tailed,  rougli-scaled  pangolin. 
Should  he  upon  his  scales  begin 
To  sound  Ills  music  vierry. 

"I  own  I  never  had 
Any  great  liking  for  the  aoudad," 

Says    he,    slow-like,    and    smoothin'    down    the 
cover ; 

"And  when  you  meet  a  wan  hamadryad. 
Or  matamata  all  in  armor  clad 
(An  armadillo  is  n't  half  as  bad), 
It  makes  you  creep  all  over  I 
I   've  met  'em  all,  all,  in  that   wondrous  land. 
Or  when  a  gray-haired  vansire  you  may  see 
Stand  on  his  head  in  l)oyish  gaiety, 
And.   watching  silent  nigh, 
A  solemn  sassaby, 


It  gives  you   feelings  you  can't  understand. 

But  if  it  comes  to  duty," 
Says  Uncle  Ned,  "and  just  plain,  every-day 
Kindness,  and  homely  little  tasks,  1   say — 
Witb.out  a  thought  of  beauty — 
(iive  me  the  ungkaputi ! 

"His  scales  they  look  like  disks  of  tin 
That  down  his  sides  run  out  and  in, 

Jn  lines  that  seldom  vary; 
But  zvhen  he  thumps  them,  tliick  and  tJiin," 
Says  Vnclc  Ned,  "the  pangolin 

Has  airs  extraordinary. 

"Then,  there  *s  the  axolotl," 
.Says  Uncle  Ned,  "whose  very  name  would  throttle 
A  spelling-bee ;  the  big-eyed  douroucouli 
Romps  with  his  fellows  woolly, 
And  the  red  howlers,  pottos,  and  unaus. 

Alake  the  night  hideous  'mid  the  leafy  boughs 
Till  daylight  finds  them,  or  the  binturong 

Snarls    at    their    heels.      Yet    all    these    beasts 
among," 

My    uncle    says,    "with    names    you    cannot 
spell, — 

Addax,  and  sapajou,  and  sewellel, 
Banxring,  and  balisaur, 
Angwantibo,  and  gaur, — 
Not  one  is  there,  all  that  wild  world  within, 
Equals  the  pangolin. 

"And  him  yon  '11  sec,  witli  kith  and  kin," 
He  says,  says  he,  "if  you  'II  look  in 

The  big  red  dictfonary — 
The  jangling,  zvrangling  pangolin 
That  up  and  doivn  his  scales  of  tin 
Goes  running,  )nad  and  merry." 
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Chapter  XV 


PUZZLING    IT   OUT 


"To  begin  with,"  Captain  Brett  went  on  after  a 
long  and  (to  Janet  and  Marcia)  very  trying 
pause,  "we  've  something  to  hold  on  to  in  just 
the  date — Sept.  25,  1889 — and  Amoy." 

"What  's  Amoy,  anyway?"  demanded  Marcia. 

"It  's  a  large  seaport  in  the  province  of  Fu- 
kien,  China,  and  I  've  stopped  there  many  a  time 
myself.  Then  there  's  the  date  of  this  wedding. 
Somebody  might  possibly  remember  it.  There  's 
just  the  faintest  chance." 

"But  there  are  n't  any  names  given,"  argued 
Marcia.  "And  besides,  there  must  be  hundreds 
of  Chinese  weddings  going  on  all  the  time.  I 
don't  believe  you  could  find  any  one  who  could 
remember  just  this  particular  one  !" 

"There  are  one  or  two  things  about  this  you 
don't  understand,  Marcia.  First  place,  I  'm  al- 
most certain  this  is  n't  any  Chinese  wedding 
referred  to  here.  The  Chinese  don't  do  things 
that  way.  I  know  a  little  about  their  customs. 
It  's  English  or  American — be  sure  of  that! 

"Another  thing — about  the  names.  I  'm  pretty 
sure  that  this  contains  both  names — at  least  the 
ones  the  parties  went  by  in  China.  You  see,  the 
Chinese  have  no  equivalents  in  their  language  for 
such  names  as  Jones  or  Robinson  or  Brett,  for 
instance.  What  they  do  is  to  take  some  charac- 
teristic of  a  person,  and  give  him  a  name  signi- 
fying that  characteristic.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  whatever  words  in  Chinese  stand  for  "maker 
of  melodies'  and  'flower-lady'  are  the  names  the 
man  and  woman  were  known  by  there." 

"Then,"  interrupted  Janet,  who  had  been  doing 
some  rapid  thinking,  "the  man  must  have  been 
some  kind  of  a  musician,  and  the  woman  may 
have  loved  flowers,  or  looked  like  a  flower,  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

"I   think   it   very  likely,"   agreed   the   captain. 

"Maker  of  Jiiclodics — uiiisiciaii !"  cried  Marcia. 
suddenly  hopping  up  from  her  deck-chair  in  ex- 
citement. "Does  that  make  you  think  of  any- 
thing?" 

The  captain  and  Janet  both  looked  rather  mys- 
tified and  shook  their  heads. 

"Why  Cecily,  of  course !"  exclaimed  Marcia. 
"Don't  you  remember  how  she  adores  music — and 
always  seems  to  be  remembering  something  about 
that  'Traumerei'?     I  '11  warrant — just  anything 


— that  these  people  who  got  married  were  some 
relation  to  her !  And  besides,  did  n't  she  have 
one  of  the  bracelets?" 

"It  looks  as  if  you  had  run  down  a  clue," 
admitted  Captain  Brett.  "But  I  'm  sorry  to  say 
it  does  n't  help  us  much  in  discovering  who  these 
contracting  parties  were.  One  point,  however, 
I  think  it  seems  to  settle — the  question  whether 
the  bracelet  came  into  the  possession  of  your 
little  friend  in  some  such  manner  as  I  got  the 
other,  or  whether  it  was  hers  by  right  as  a  family 
trinket.  I  believe  the  latter — almost  beyond 
question.  But  now  comes  the  difficulty.  How 
are  we  going  to  unearth  anybody  who  has  any 
remembrance  of — " 

Marcia,  suddenly  inspired  with  an  idea,  inter- 
rupted:  "Why  not  ask  Lee  Ching?  He  's  Chi- 
nese. Who  knows  but  what  he  came  from  just 
that  region?" 

"Nothing  like  trying,"  said  the  captain.  "I 
don't  know  what  province  he  hails  from,  but  it 
won't  hurt  to  ask."  And  he  sent  a  sailor  to 
summon  Lee  Ching  once  more.  When  he  ap- 
peared the  captain  put  his  first  question: 

"Lee  Ching,  what  province  did  you  come 
from?" 

"Fu-kien,"  came  the  answer,  promptly,  and  the 
girls'  hopes  were  raised  sky-high. 

"Did  you  ever  live  in  Amoy?" 

"No,  never  lived,  there — always  in  hills  back 
beyond." 

■'Well,  do  you,  by  any  chance,  happen  to  know 
anything  about  the  parties  spoken  of  on  that 
bracelet?" 

"No.  Was  at  sea  at  date  mentioned.  Young 
man  then — not  very  well  on  dry  land.  Must  live 
on  ship  always — or  not  live.  Never  was  ac- 
quainted with  parties  mentioned." 

"Thank  you.     That  is  all,  Lee  Ching." 

The  bright  hopes  of  the  girls  were  considerably 
dampened,  but  Marcia  was  not  to  be  downed. 

"Anyway,"  she  argued,  "you  've  other  Chinese 
sailors  on  board.  Why  could  n't  we  question 
them  all?    We  might  find  sonic  one  who  knows." 

The  captain  was  rather  dubious  about  it. 
"Yes,  the  cook  and  four  sailors  are  Chinese. 
You  can  question  them  if  you  like,  but  I  'm  afraid 
it  won't  be  much  satisfaction.  They  're  an  ap- 
pallingly ignorant  lot !  But  I  '11  have  them  sum- 
moned." 

In  a  few  moments  the  five  were  lined  up,  and, 
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true  to  the  captain's  estimate,  a  hopeless-looking 
lot  they  were.  After  much  confused  questioning 
in  Pidgin-English  it  developed  that  the  cook  and 
two  sailors  were  from  the  province  of  Shansi,  a 
third  from  Kiang-su,  and  the  two  others  from 
nowhere  in  particular  that  they  could  seem  to 
rememher.  None  of  them  knew  anything  about 
Amoy  beyond  the  squalid  shops  about  the 
wharves. 

The  captain  dismissed  them  all  with  a  dis- 
gusted wave  of  his  hand  and  turned  to  the  girls. 

"You  see  how  worse  than  useless  it  is  to  try 
and  find  out  anything  from  such  sources !  I  knew 
it  would  be  so,  but  I  did  n't  want  to  discourage 
you.  Now  you  just  leave  me  to  myself  for  half 
an  hour  to  smoke  in  peace  and  do  a  little  think- 
ing. Go  and  look  at  them  unloading,  or  roam 
around  and  amuse  yourselves  in  any  way  you 
like.  Perhaps,  if  I  rack  my  brains  hard,  some- 
thing will  occur  to  me." 

They  left  him  pacing  up  and  down  on  the  deck, 
puffing  at  his  cigar,  while  they  went  to  explore 
the  great  ship  all  over  again.  But  the  occupa- 
tion, though  fascinating,  failed  to  keep  their 
thoughts  from  the  latest  phase  of  the  queer  mys- 
tery   that    surrounded    Cecily    Marlowe. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Marcia,  as  they  stood 
looking  down  into  the  well  of  the  vast  engine- 
room,  "it  seems  simply  impossible  to  me  to  con- 
nect lovely,  dainty,  English  Cecily  with  anything 
so  oriental  as  China.  I  can't  understand  it.  I 
can't  imagine  any  connection.     Can  you  ?" 

"No,  I  can't,"  admitted  Janet.  "And,  more 
than  that,  where  does  Miss  Benedict  come  in  on 
this  Chinese  proposition?  Nothing  could  be  less 
connected  with  it  than  she !  I  believe  she  'd 
have  a  fit  if  she  ever  saw  that  awful-looking 
crowd  of  Chinese  sailors  your  father  had  there 
awhile  ago.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  rascally 
looking  lot  ?  And  poor  little  Cecily  would  be 
horrified !" 

"I  liked  Lee  Ching,  though.  He  's  so  grave 
and  serious  and  dignified.  And  is  n't  his  Eng- 
lish fascinating?  I  just  love  to  hear  him  talk. 
But  oh,  I  wish  Father  had  n't  sent  us  away  for 
half  an  hour !  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  time  to 
pass  !  Let  's  go  and  look  at  those  men  on  the 
dock  unloading." 

So  they  whiled  away  the  time,  and  at  last, 
promptly  on  the  minute,  raced  back  to  Captain 
Brett.  "Well  ?"  demanded  Marcia,  breathless. 
"What  now?" 

"Just  had  a  happy  thought !"  The  captain 
threw  the  stump  of  his  finished  cigar  over  the 
rail.  "I  've  I)een  trying  to  think  whom  I  could 
remember  meeting  in  China  during  the  past  years 
— some  responsible  person  who  might  know  these 


people  or  be  able  to  track  them  down.  Suddenly 
recalled  old  Major  Goodrich.  He  was  an  English 
military  attache  stationed  at  Hong-Kong  for  a 
while.  I  got  to  know  him  rather  well.  He  was  re- 
tired some  years  ago,  and  the  last  1  heard  of  him 
he  was  living  in  this  country,  somewhere  in  Penn- 
sylvania, with  his  only  daughter,  who  happened 
to  have  married  an  American.  1  f  any  one  were 
likely  to  know  anything-  about  this  business,  it 
would  be  he,  for  he  knew  everybody  and  every- 
thing worth  knowing  about  in  Amoy  at  the  time. 
I  '11  look  up  his  address  and  write  to  him  to-night. 
Now  1  hope  that  satisfies  you  both  !" 

"Father,  you  're  a  trump!"  cried  Marcia,  bliss- 
fully. "1  kiiezi'  you  'd  get  right  to  the  bottom  of 
this  mystery  at  once." 

"Hold  on  !  Don't  count  your  chickens  before 
they  're  hatched!"  warned  the  captain.  "This 
is  only  a  possibility — not  a  probability.  The  ma- 
jor may  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  But 
look  here  !  it  's  high  time  we  were  heading  for 
home.     We  don't  want  to  be  late  to  dinner." 

They  reached  the  apartment,  bursting  with 
news  to  tell  Aunt  Minerva,  but  were  met  at  the 
door  by  that  lady,  flushed,  flustered,  and  very 
much  e.xcited. 

"Such  a  state  of  affairs  !"  she  cried.  '"An  hour 
ago  1  received  a  telegram  from  Cousin  I3rusilla 
in  Northam  saying  she  was  very  ill  indeed  and 
would  n't  I  come  up  at  once,  as  she  was  virtually 
all  alone.  Of  course  I  've  got  to  go.  I  can't 
leave  her  there  sick  without  a  soul  to  look  after 
her.    But  what  on  earth  are  you  all  going  to  do?" 

"Oh,  go  right  along,  Minerva  !  The  girls  and 
I  will  get  on  famously.  They  can  try  their  hand 
at  housekeeping,  and  you  've  a  good  maid  in  tlie 
kitchen  to  help.     Don't  you  worry  a  minute!" 

"Yes,  but — "  began  Aunt  Minerva. 

"You  "ve  got  just  fifteen  minutes  to  catch  the 
Boston  express,"  said  the  captain,  decisively, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "'Give  me  that  suitcase  and 
come  right  along." 

Aunt  Minerva,  who  had  really  been  all  packed 
and  ready  for  the  past  twenty-nine  minutes, 
meekly  obeyed. 

"1  won't  be  gone  more  than  a  few  days,"  she 
remarked,  as  she  kissed  the  girls  good-by.  "I  '11 
get  some  one  to  take  my  place  with  Drusilla  just 
as  soon  as  I  can.  Don't  let  Eliza  boil  the  corn 
too  long,  and  tell  her — "  The  sentence  was 
never  finislied,  for  the  captain  at  that  point 
gently,  l)ut  firmly,  led  her  into  the  hall  and  closed 
the  door. 

And.  thougli  the  girls  suspected  it  not,  this  sud- 
den departure  of  Aunt  Minerva  had  more  bear- 
ing on  the  mystery  they  were  trying  to  solve  than 
any  of  them  dreamed ! 
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Chapter  XVI 


ONE  MYSTERY  EXPLAINED 


Meantime,  Cecily  Marlowe,  immured  in  the 
lonely  house,  had  been  having  an  experience  all 
her  own.  And  when  the  girls  came  to  see  her, 
the  day  after  the  visit  to  the  ship,  she  too  was 
bursting  with  news.  But  she  quietly  waited  till 
they  had  told  their  own  tale,  and  was  as  puzzled 
as  they  about  the  strange  translation  of  the  char- 
acters on  the  bracelet.  Of  anything  pertaining 
to  China  or  the  Chinese  she  had  not  the  remotest 
notion,  and  could  not  understand  how  it  could 
have  any  connection  with  her  affairs. 

"Now  you  must  hear  )uy  story,"  she  began, 
when  they  had  discussed  the  newest  development 
till  there  was  nothing  left  to  discuss.  "It  's  about 
Miss  Benedict.  She  has — but  just  wait,  and  I  '11 
begin  at  the  beginning.  It  was  two  nights  ago, 
and  she  had  one  of  those  headaches.  She  has 
such  very  bad  ones,  you  know.  She  says  they 
are  from  her  poor  eyesight." 

"Well,  she  had  a  worse  one  than  usual,  and 
so  she  was  obliged  to  call  me  into  her  room  and 
ask  me  to  fetch  things  for  her.  I  sat  by  her  and 
bathed  her  head  and  fanned  her,  and  at  last  she 
fell  asleep.  Even  then  I  did  n't  go  away,  but  sat 
there  fanning  and  fanning  her  for  a  long  time, 
till  finally,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  she  woke  up. 

"She  was  very  much  better  then,  and  pres- 
ently she  began  to  talk  to  me  quite  differently 
from  what  she  ever  had  before.  First  she  asked 
me  if  I  were  contented  and  happy  here.  I  said 
I  tried  to  be,  but  I  was  very  lonely  sometimes. 
She  did  n't  say  much  to  that,  but  suddenly  she 
spoke  again : 

"  'Child,  I  suppose  you  wonder  very  much  at 
this  queer  life  I  lead,  don't  you?'  I  said  yes, 
I  could  n't  help  wondering  about  it.  Then  she 
turned  away  her  head  and  whispered : 

"  'Oh,  if  you  only  knew,  you  would  not  won- 
der !  I  have  been  very  unhappy.  My  life  has 
been  very  unhappy !'  All  I  could  think  of  to 
answer  her  was  that  I  was  so  sorry,  and  she  need 
not  tell  me  anything  she  did  n't  wish  to.  I  would 
never  ask  about  it.  And  she  raised  herself  up  in 
bed,  and  said: 

"  'That  's  just  it,  dear  child.  I  have  alvv^ays 
supposed  that  young  folks  were  one  and  all  curi- 
ous, inquisitive,  and  thoughtless.  That  is  one 
reason  I  w^as  so — so  strict  with  you — in  the  be- 
ginning. But  you  and  those  two  nice  girls  next 
door  have  been  a  revelation  to  me.' 

"Was  n't  that  lovely  of  her?"  exclaimed  Cecily, 
interrupting  herself. 

"Just  darling!"  cried  Marcia.  "But  do  go  on, 
Cecily.     We  're  crazy  to  hear  what  came  next !" 


"Well,  next  she  said:  "People  think  I  live  a 
very  singular  life,  I  know.  They  think  I  'm  ec- 
centric— queer — crazy,  even  !  Oh,  /  know  it ! 
But  there  are  few  alive  to-day — and  none  in  this 
neighborhood — who  even  guess  at  the  real  rea- 
son, who — remember!'  And  then  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  head  as  if  it  was  aching  badly,  and 
dropped  back  on  the  pillow.  She  was  very  quiet 
for  a  while,  but  at  last  she  looked  up  again  and 
said:  'Little  Cecily,  would  you  care  to  have  a 
home  with  me  always?  Would  you  be  willing 
to  put  up  with  my  queerness  and  peculiarities, 
and  some  of  the  strange  conditions  here?'  And 
I  answered,  indeed,  yes;  if  I  could  go  out  once 
in  a  while  and  visit  you  girls  occasionally,  I 
should  very  much  like  to  stay.    And  she  said : 

"  "Of  course  you  shall,  dear.  You  have  been 
dreadfully  shut  in  here,  but  that  was  before  I 
knew  you  so  well.  I  was  not  sure  I  zvantcd  to 
keep  you  before,  but  now  I  know  that  I  do.  I 
only  ask  you  to  be  as  considerate  of  me  as  you 
can.  Some  day,  I  feel  certain,  I  shall  lose  my 
sight.  I  know  that  it  is  coming.  When  it  does 
come,  I  shall  have  to  depend  very,  very  much  on 
you.  I  and  one  other.  You  will  not  fail  me  then, 
will  you,  Cecily  ?' 

"Girls,  I  could  have  cried  then  and  there — I 
felt  so  sorry  for  her.  And  I  told  her  she  could 
ahvays  depend  on  me,  no  matter  what  happened. 
I  had  no  other  home  and  no  one  else  to  care  for 
me  except  you  girls.  And  after  that  she  told  me 
the  story  about  herself — at  least,  some  of  it.  I 
can't  tell  it  in  her  words,  so  I  '11  use  my  own. 
But  this  is  it : 

"A  great  mai^y  years  ago,  when  this  house 
was  new,  she  lived  here  with  her  father  and  an 
older  sister  and  a  younger  brother.  They  were 
all  very  happy  together,  and  the  brother  was  the 
pride  and  joy  and  hope  of  the  whole  family. 
But  one  time  he  had  a  violent  disagreement  with 
his  father  (she  did  n't  tell  me  what  it  was  about), 
and  she  and  her  sister  took  sides  with  her  father 
against  the  brother.  After  that  they  had  the 
same  disagreement  a  great  many  times,  and  at 
last  one  so  bad  that  the  young  man  declared  he 
would  n't  endure  it  any  longer,  and  threatened 
to  leave  home. 

"They  did  n't  believe  he  was  really  serious 
about  it,  but  the  next  morning  his  room  was  va- 
cant, and  a  note  pinned  to  his  pillow  said  he  had 
gone  away  never  to  return.  They  felt  awfully 
about  it.  of  course,  but  that  w^as  n't  the  worst. 
About  two  weeks  later  they  received  word  from 
a  steamer  arriving  in  Europe  that  he  had  taken 
passage  on  it,  and  after  a  day  or  so  out  was  dis- 
covered to  be  missing,  so  he  must  have  fallen  over- 
board, and  been  drowned.  Was  n't  that  frightful  ?" 
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Janet  and  ^larcia  looked  liorrified.  "What  did 
she  do  then  ?"  they  whispered. 

"That  's  the  most  dreadful  part."  went  on 
Cecily.  "The  shock  was  so  great  that  the  father 
died  a  week  afterward — the  doctors  said  really 
of  a  broken  heart.     So  there  were  two  gone,  and 


CHII.O,    I    Sl'PPOSK    YOU    WONDKk    VKKY    MUCH    AT 
TH1.S   QUEKK    I. IKK    1    LEAD.'" 


within  a  month.  The  two  that  were  left.  Miss 
Benedict  and  her  sister,  shut  themselves  up  and 
went  into  mourning  and  saw  almost  no  one.  l""or 
a  while  they  were  ])aralyzed  with  grief.  And 
tlien,  little  In-  little,  very  gradually,  they  began  to 
realize  that  people  wer^  talking  aliout  tliem — 
saying  dreadful  things.  One  of  the  few  friends 
they  did  see  let  drop  little  hints  of  the  gossip  that 


was  going  on  outside.  People  were  saying  that 
they  were  to  blame  for  it  all.  and  that  they  prob- 
ably were  n't  so  sorry  as  they  pretended  to  be. 
for  now  they  could  enjoy  all  the  money  them- 
selves. Can  you  imagine  anything  so  horrid?" 
"Oh,  but  that  's  nonsense  1"  interrui)ted  Janet, 
impatiently.  "How  could  any 
one  say  it  was  their  fault  ?" 
"Well,  you  know  how  peo- 
ple talk."  rejjlied  Cecily, 
"'i'hey  meant  that  by  nagging 
and  quarreling  they  had 
driven  the  brother  away  on 
purpose.  It  was  n't  said  in 
so  many  words,  but  in  little 
hints  and  allusions  and 
shrugging  shoulders  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  the 
meaning  was  there  under- 
neath it  all.  as  plain  as  any- 
thing. 

"Their  grief  and  the  hor- 
rid talk  about  them  made 
them  feel  so  very  badly  that 
they  determined  to  live  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  could 
accuse  them  of  enjoying  an 
ill-gotten  fortune.  So  they 
shut  up  the  house. — at  least 
a  large  part  of  it, — and  dis- 
missed all  their  servants,  and 
did  most  of  the  work  tliem- 
selves.  After  a  while  the 
few  friends  they  had  began 
to  drop  away,  one  by  one.  till 
no  one  came  to  see  them  any 
more. 

"And  then  one  day.  two 
or  three  years  later,  the  older 
sister  had  a  ])aralytic  stroke 
and  lost  her  memory.  She  's 
been  shut  up  in  tliat  room 
ever  since,  and  Miss  Bene- 
dict takes  care  of  lier.  She 
can  sit  up  in  a  chair  and  knit, 
and  she  likes  to  have  a  chess- 
board on  her  lap,  and  move 
the  pieces  around,  because 
she  once  loved  to  play  the 
game  with  her  younger  brotlier.  But  she  can't 
remember  anytliing — not  even  who  she  is.  and 
nothing  about  what  has  happened.  Miss  Bene- 
dict feels  terribly  about  her.  especially  about  her 
not  rememliering  anything,  and  she  says  that  is 
why  she  did  n't  tell  me  about  her  at  first. 

"She  says  all  the  friends  and  relatives  they  had 
are  dead  and  gone  now,  so  no  one  knows  the  real 
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reason  for  their  queer  life.  And  as  the  years 
have  passed  she  has  grown  more  and  more  into 
the  habit  of  living  this  way,  till  it  seemed  quite 
natural  to  her — at  least  it  did  until  I  came;  and 
now  she  is  beginning  to  realize  again  that  it  is 
queer.  And  she  was  so  afraid  of  gossip  and  talk 
that  when  you  first  wanted  to  be  friends  with  me 
she  would  not  allow  it,  for  fear  of  starting  more 
unpleasant  inquiries  into  her  life." 

"But  what  about  her  poor  eyes?"  asked  Janet. 

'"Oh,  yes !  About  ten  years  ago  she  began  to 
have  those  terrible  pains  in  her  eyes,  and  then 
she  had  to  darken  all  the  house  and  wear  the  veil 
and  dark  glasses  outdoors.  She  went  to  a  doctor 
about  them,  but  was  told  that  the  case  was  hope- 
less unless  she  had  some  complicated  operation 
and  spent  months  in  a  dark  room.  This  she  felt 
she  could  n't  do  on  account  of  her  sister,  whom 
she  would  not  leave  to  a  stranger's  care.  So  she 
has  just  suffered  ever  since. 

'That  's  all,  girls,  except  that  she  told  me  her 
sister's  name  is  Cornelia  and  that  hers  is  Alixe. 
I'm  to  call  her  Miss  Alixe  after  this." 

"What  a  pretty  name — Alixe !"'  commented 
Marcia.  "It  just  seems  to  suit  her,  somehow. 
But  is  n't  that  the  saddest  story?  It  just  goes  to 
show  how  unhappy  we  can  make  people  by  talk- 
ing about  them  and  their  affairs." 

"And  oh !  there  's  one  thing  more.  Miss  Bene- 
dict— I  mean  Miss  Alixe^gave  me  permission  to 
tell  you  all  this,  Init  she  only  asks  that  you  will 
not  repeat  it  except  to  your  father  and  aunt.  She 
knows  she  can  depend  on  you."' 

That  day,  before  Janet  and  Marcia  left,  they 
encountered  Miss  Benedict  in  the  hall,  and  as  she 
pressed  their  hands  in  saying  good-by  they,  felt, 
that  she  knew  Cecily  had  told  them  her  story. 

"Cecily  may  run  in  and  visit  you  awhile  to- 
morrow. I  think  the  change  will  do  her  good," 
she  remarked  at  parting.  And  that  was  the  only 
hint  she  gave  of  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  "Bene- 
dict's Folly." 

When  Janet  and  Marcia  were  at  last  outside 
the  gate  they  gazed  up  at  the  forbidding  brick 
wall  and  drew  a  long  breath  of  wonder. 

"So  that  is  the  story !"  breathed  Marcia. 
"What  an  awful  thing— that  two  people's  lives 
should  be  spoiled  just  by  unkind  gossip!" 

But  Janet  was  thinking  of  something  else.  "I 
wonder  why  ]Miss  Benedict  did  n't  tell  what  the 
family  had  the  disagreement  about  I"  she  queried. 

Chapter  XVII 

MAJOR  GOODRICH  ASSISTS 

During  the  week  following  Aunt  Minerva's  de- 
parture  the   two   girls   had   a   busy   life,   taking 


charge  of  the  unaccustomed  tasks  of  housekeep- 
ing. But  they  enjoyed  the  change  immensely, 
and  never  better  than  when  Cecily  ran  in  occa- 
sionally for  a  few  hours  and  lent  a  hand  also. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  wrought 
in  her  bj'  this  return  to  a  more  normal  way  of 
living.  The  serious  look  in  her  lovely  blue  eyes 
was  supplanted  more  and  more  frequently  by  a 
merry  twinkle,  and  the  girls  discovered  unsus- 
pected capacities  in  her  for  jollity  and  compan- 
ionship. 

But,  with  all  their  absorbing  occupations,  the 
three  were  waiting  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation 
for  a  reply  from  INIajor  Goodrich.  And  even 
Captain  Brett  could  scarcely  conceal  his  impa- 
tience as  the  days  went  by  and  no  answer  came. 

At  last  one  morning  the  mail-box  contained  a 
letter  postmarked  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Marcia 
carried  it  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 

It  was  from  the  major.  He  had  been  laid  up 
with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  when  the 
captain's  missive  had  reached  him,  and  had  been 
unable  to  answer  for  days.  But  he  was  all  ex- 
citement over  the  strange  story  of  the  bracelets 
and  the  meaning  of  the  characters.     He  wrote: 

Is  there  any  way  you  can  think  of  to  furnish  me 
with  an  idea  of  what  the  Chinese  for  that  expression, 
"maker  of  melodies,"  sounds  like?  The  only  way  that 
occurs  to  me  is  to  see  whether,  by  any  faint  chance, 
Lee  Ching  could  write  it  in  that  Romanized  Colloquial, 
used '•by  the  missionaries.  That  might  give  me  an  idea. 
It  .'s  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  he  does  n't  know  it. 
If  so,  just  spell  it  out  for  me  yourself  in  English — the 
nearest  you  can  get  to  it. 

The  reason  I  want  to  know  it  is  this :  there  vVas  a 
young  aide  in  Hong-Kong,  at  the  British  military  station, 
who  had  a  magnificent  singing  voice.  He  was  the  life 
of. the  garrison  and  every  one  went  wild  over  him  in 
social  circles  as-iwell.  Many  an  evening  we  spent 
listening 'to 'one  of  his  impromptu  recitals.  But  what 
makes  me  suspect  that  he  may  be  the  one  we  're  after 
is  that  he:foolishly  went  and  married  the  daughter  of 
a  Chinese  mandarin  from  one  of  the  Hong-Kong 
yamens.  He  had  been  the  means  of  rendering  the 
father  some  very  important  service,  and  met  the  daugh- 
ter quite  by  accident.  The  whole  affair  was  a  rather 
remarkable  story,  but  I  have  n't  time  to  detail  it  all  to 
3'ou  now. 

I  saw  the  girl  just  once — afterward.  She  was  a 
fascinating  little  creature,  with  the  golden  butterfly 
pins  in  her  black  hair,  and  her  rich  silk  robe  hung 
with  jewels,  and  her  tiny  bound  feet.  But  the  young 
fellow's  family  back  in  England  was  furious  about  it. 
Eventually,  he  cut  loose  from  them  entirely.  Then 
he  and  his  wife  drifted  away  from  the  Hong-Kong 
region  up  to  Amby,  and  finally  dropped  out  of  sight.  I 
imagine  he  adopted  the  Chinese  customs  and  habits 
and  got  to  live  at  last  very  much  like  a  native.  I  've 
never  heard  of  him  since,  but  I  've  a  notion  he  could 
be  hunted  up  if  he  's  still  alive.  His  name  was  Car- 
ringford — Jack   Carringford,  we  used  to  call   him. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  the  Chinese  called  him  by 
a  name  of  their  own.  signifying  "eminent  singer,"  or 
something   of   that    sort — very   much   the    same    kind   of 
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and  1  '11  soon  put  you  on  the  right  track  ! 

Might  n't  the-  little  girl  j)ossiljl.v  bt-  the  daughter  of 
Carringford  ? 

"No,  she  iniylit  n't!"  interrupted  Marcia,  in- 
dignantly, at  this  ])oint.  "Does  Cecily  look  like 
a  Chinese  mandarin's  daughter's  daughter  ?" 

And  certainly,  with  her  golden  curls  and  hig 
hlue  eyes  and  the  English  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
they  had  to  admit  that  she  did  not ! 

"And  besides  that,"  added  Janet,  "her  name  is 
n't  Carringford !" 

"That  does  n't  always  signify,"  remarked  the 
captain.  "It  looks  to  me  like  a  rather  clear  case 
if  we  find  that  the  Chinese  name  agrees  with  the 
major's  recollection  of  it.  i  'd  go  down  to  the 
ship  to-day,  hut  Lee  Ching  is  on  shore  leave,  and 
won't  be  back  till  to-morrow.  1  '11  see  him  then, 
and  find  out  whether  he  knows  anything  about 
this  Romanized  Colloquial.  I  rather  doubt  it 
myself.  It  's  not  much  used  outside  of  the  mis- 
sions. I  understand." 

"What  is  'Romanized  Colloquial,'  anyway?" 
demanded  Marcia.     "It  sounds  very  mysterious!" 

"No,  it  is  n't  a  bit  mysterioits,"  answered  Cap- 
tain Brett.  "In  order  to  understand  about  it. 
however,  you  must  know  this  fact  about  the  Chi- 
nese language.  The  written  character  is  the 
same — means  the  same — all  over  the  kingdom. 
But  it  is  n't  pronounced  the  same  in  any  of  the 
different  provinces.  In  fact,  the  spoken  dialects 
are  like  entirely  different  languages.  It  seems 
that  the  dialect  of  the  Fu-kien  province  has  been 
reduced  to  a  written  form  by  the  missionaries 
and  called  Romanized  Colloquial.  It  has  been  in 
use  for  a  good  many  years,  but  it  is  n't  especially 
recognized  by  official  or  diplomatic  circles.  But 
a  good  many  of  the  Chinese  boys  who  attend  the 
mission-schools  learn  it  there.  It  's  just  possible 
that  Lee  Ching  may  have  done  so,  as  he  came 
from  that  region.  We  can  only  wait  and  see. 
If  he  does  n't  know  it,  he  may  be  able  to  write 
out  the  Chinese  equivalent  in  some  form  of  Eng- 
lish script." 

The  next  day  the  captain  went  down  to  the 
Empress  of  Oran,  and  returned  with  a  beaming 
face  and  a  sheet  of  paper  written  on  by  Lee 
Ching. 

"He  knew  it  all  right !"  he  announced. 
"Learned  it  as  a  boy  in  the  mission-school  at 
Chiang-chiu.  Here  's  what  he  wrote."  And  he 
held  the  sheet  of  paper  for  the  girls  to  see. 
"He  's  put  the  Chinese  characters  at  one  side. 


They  have  to  be  read  from  top  to  bottom,  you 
know.  Next  to  them  is  the  Romanized  Collo- 
quial,.and  below  it  the  English  translation.  Quite 
a  pretty  piece  of  work  that!" 
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"Gracious!"  cried  Marcia.  frowning  over  the 
queer  jargon.  "I  can't  make  a  thing  out  of  it 
— or  at  least  I  could  n't  if  he  had  n't  put  the 
I'^nglish  right  alongside  of  the  others.  Oh,  this 
must  be  the  name  !— "chok-gak  e  lang' — 'maker  of 
melodies.'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  heathenish 
sounds?  Will  you  send  it  right  off  to  Major 
Goodrich,  Father?" 

"At  once!"  announced  the  cajjtain.  "I  'm  just 
about  as  anxious  as  you  folks,  now,  to  get  this 
mystery  explained." 

But  the  singular  thing  was  that  somehow  the 
girls  could  not  bring  themselves  to  tell  Cecilv 
much  about  these  latest  developments.  They 
thought  it  would  make  her  feel  strange  and  anx- 
ious to  realize  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  her 
being  in  anv  wav  related  to  a  Chinese  mandarin's 
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"And  besides,"  remarked  Janet,  suddenly, 
when  they  were  discussing  it,  "that  's  perfectly 
impossible,  anyway,  because  her  mother  was  Eng- 
lish, and  Cecily  has  lived  with  her  all  these  years. 
So  this  talk  about  mandarin's  daughters  and 
things  is  perfectly  ridiculous !" 

"That  's  so!"  echoed  Marcia,  in  relief.  "I 
did  n't  think  of  it  at  first.  But,  anyway,  let  's 
not  tell  Cecily  about  it  till  we  know  more.  I  do 
wish  Aunt  Minerva  were  here !  I  have  n't  writ- 
ten her  about  all  this  because  there  's  so  much  to 
explain.  I  'd  rather  wait  and  tell  her  when  she 
gets  back.  She  said  she  was  only  going  to  be 
gone  a  little  while,  and  it  's  nearly  two  weeks !". 

In  three  days  an  answer  arrived  from  the  ma- 
jor, and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Cecily  herself 
brought  up  the  letter. 

"•The  postman  was  just  going  to  drop  it  in 
your  box,"  she  explained,  "so  I  asked  him  to  let 
me  take  it  and  save  you  the  troul)le  of  coming 
down  for  it."    And  she  held  it  out  to  the  cai)tain. 

"Aha!"  he  cried,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
writing.  "Nozv  we  '11  hear  some  news !  Why 
— what  's  the  matter?"  He  had  just  glimpsed 
Marcia  and  Janet  frantically  signaling  to  him 
behind  Cecily's  back.  "Don't  you  want  me  to 
open  it  ?" 

"Oh,  not  now,"  explained  Marcia,  as  noncha- 
lantly as  she  could.  "I  want  Cecily  to  come  out 
to  the  kitchen  and  help  us  make  some  fudge. 
Later  will  do."  And  she  dragged  the  wondering 
Cecily  down  the  hall,  while  the  captain  stared 
after  them  muttering,  "Well !  of  all  the — " 

Cecily  stayed  rather  late  that  afternoon.  And 
for  the  first  time  in  all  their  acquaintance,  the 
girls  were  not  sorry  to  have  her  go,  so  wild  with 
anxiety  were  they  to  hear  the  major's  letter.  No 
sooner  had  the  door  closed  upon  her  than  they, 
rushed  back  to  the  captain. 

"What  does  he  say?"  they  clamored. 

Captain  Brett  shook  his  head.  "He  's  been 
'barking  up  the  wrong  tree'  this  time,  I  'ni  afraid  ! 
Here  's  what  he  writes : 

I  've  been  looking  up  some  of  my  old  diaries  of  that 
period,  which  I  happened  to  remember  having  kept 
among  my  belongings.  By  the  merest  chance  I  came 
upon  that  Carringford's  Chinese  name,  which  I  must 
have  noted  down  at  the  time,  for  curiosity's  sake.  It  's 
lucky  I  did,  for  otherwise  I  should  never  have  remem- 
bered it.  I  find  it  was  spelled  something  like  this : 
gau  ch'u  koa  e  lang — or  at  least  it  must  have  sounded 
something  like  that.  (I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
Colloquial  form  of  writing  it.)  The  latter  part  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  the  name  you  seni,—chok-gak  e  lang. 
— and  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  just  another  form 
of  the  same  word,  the  Chinese  language  being  the  most 
complicated  j;irgon  ever  invented  by  the  mind  of  man  ! 


But,  in  looking  farther  along  among  my  entries,  I 
struck  something  else  that  upsets  the  whole  theory.  On 
the  loth  of  March,  1890,  I  have  noted:  To-day  Carring- 
ford  was  married  according  to  native  customs.  None  of 
us  invited.  You  see  the  date  does  n't  agree  at  all  with 
your  bracelet,  which  was  September  25,  1S89.  So  we  're 
on  the  wrong  trail.  Very  sorry  !  Anything  else  I  can 
do  to  help,  just  let  me  know  about  it. 

"Well,  there  you  are!"  ended  Captain  Brett. 
"We  're  no  farther  than  we  were  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  'm  not  exactly  sorry. 
I  did  n't  somehow  fancy  our  little  Cecily  being 
connected  with  tliis  queer-sounding  affair." 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  glad!  I  'm  so  glad!  I  knew 
Cecily  could  n't  be  the  granddaughter  of  an  old 
Chinese  mandarin  !"  exclaimed  Marcia,  actually 
in  tears  from  the  relief.  And  Janet,  who  was  less 
demonstrative,  but  who  felt  no  less  deeply,  could 
only  squeeze  her  hand  in  silence. 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  this,  who  should 
open  the  door  and  walk  in  but  Aunt  Minerva ! 
With  a  glad  cry  they  all  rushed  upon  her,  and 
literally  snowed  her  under  with  embraces. 

"I  cottld  n't  let  you  know  I  was  coming,  be- 
cause I  did  n't  know  myself  till  this  morning. 
Drusilla's  sister  Ellen  came  in  unexpectedly  from 
the  West,  and  of  course  that  relieved  me.  I  just 
packed  up  in  half  an  hour,  and  here  I  am.  I  hope 
Eliza  has  n't  given  you  all  indigestion!"  she  re- 
marked, when  she  had  disentangled  herself. 

That  evening  after  dinner  they  made  her  sit 
down  and  listen  to  the  entire  tale,  beginning  with 
their  day  on  shipboard  and  ending  with  the  ma- 
jor's last  letter. 

She  listened  to  it  all  very  quietly  and  without 
any  comments  whatsoever. 

"Well  ?"  demanded  Marcia,  at  the  end,  when 
they  had  waited  for  her  to  speak  and  she  had 
not  deigned  to  utter  a  syllable.  "What  do  you 
think  of  it  all?" 

"I  think,"  she  remarked  cryptically,  "that  you 
needed  IMinerva  Brett  here  to  manage  things  for 
you  !  She  could  have  given  you  a  little  better 
advice  than  to  chase  off  down  to  Pennsylvania  on 
the  wrong  trail !" 

They  stared  at  her  in  open-mouthed  amaze- 
ment. 

"You  might  explain  yourself,  Minerva,"  mildly 
suggested  the  captain. 

"I  might,  but  I  'm  not  going  to!"  she  replied 
firmly.  "At  least,  not  till  I  've  investigated  a 
bit  to  prove  that  I  'm  on  the  right  track!" 

And,  with  a  tantalizing  smile,  she  sweetly  bade 
them  all  good  night,  gathered  up  her  work,  and 
departed  to  her  room. 


( To  be  C07itinued. ) 
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I  USED  to  know  a  lf)t  of  things 

I  did  n't  know  I  knew ; 
And  if  you  think  a  bit,  I  think. 

You  '11  find  that  you  did  too. 

By  merely  thumping  with  my  thumb 

I  read  the  melon's  heart : 
I  knew  a  dandy  diving-trick 

That  gave  my  hair  a  part. 

I  knew  the  very  shortest  cut 
To  reach  the  swimming-hole  — 

The  very  safest  place  to  hide 
j\Iy .new-cut  fishing-pole. 


The  finder  of  the  choicest  spring 
Was  T,  on  woodland  march  — 

The  coolest,  deepest,  clearest  spring. 
Tucked  'neath  a  grapevine  arch. 

Sweet  were  your  waters  as  I  knelt 
Upon  your  dripping  brink, 

And  shamed  Narcissus  with  a  grin 
Before  I  stooped  to  drink. 

O  knowledge  of  my  boyhood  days ! 

How  shadow-like  you  crept 
Into  my  heart  that  did  not  know 

The  secrets  that  it  kept. 
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Auiluir  iif  "  Tlie  Runaway,"  "  Tlie  Junior  Cup,"  etc. 


Chaptkr  \' 

a  bad  loser 

Harriet  heard  Xeil  shouting  to  the  other  boat. 
Pelham  and  Howard  took  up  the  cry.  She  saw- 
Ruth,  with  a  little  scream,  start  away  from  the 
side  which  must  bear  the  collision,  while  at  the 
same  time  Lois  remained  tliere,  perfectly  calm. 
The  Flora  did  not  turn,  and  Howard  leaped  for- 
ward to  fend  her  off.  Xeil  took  his  own  measures 
to  lessen  the  blow. 

■'Let  her  come  up  now,"  he  said. 

And  Harriet  began  to  swing  the  l)ow  into  the 
wind. 

But  it  was  all  so  sudden  that  nothing  could 
prevent  a  heavy  shock.  Before  Howard  could 
catch  the  forestay  of  the  Flora,  before  the 
Venture  could  turn  entirely  aside,  the  heavier 
boat  struck  the  lighter  about  a  yard  from  the 
bow.  The  rail  crashed  in,  the  forestay  snapped. 
And  amid  the  violent  flapping  of  the  falling  jib 
and  excited  shouts  from  the  Flora's  cockpit,  the 
two  boats  slowly  forged  along  together. 

From  behind  his  jib,  angrily  pushing  it  aside  as 
it  enveloped  him,  appeared  the  figure  of  Fred 
Barnes.  The  boats  were  at  last  at  a  stand,  and 
he  was  able  to  draw  himself  up  with  dignity  in 
order  to  survey  the  occupants  of  the  I'cnturc. 
His  expression  was  one  of  injured  innocence. 

"Well!"  he  cried.  "Of  all  the  outrageous  per- 
formances !" 

Pelham  was  boiling  with  wratli.  He  clenched 
his  fist  in  order  to  make  a  more  energetic  re- 
tort. But  Harriet's  hand  on  his  arm  restrained 
him,  and  he  looked  to  Howard  for  a  fitting 
answer. 

\>ry  fortunately,  Howard  was  entirely  cool, 
being  one  of  those  rare  boys  who,  without  yield- 
ing their  riglits,  see  other  ways  to  assert  them 
than  by  fighting.  He  smiled  u])on  the  flushed 
captain  of  the  other  boat. 

"Did  n"t  work  right,  did  it?"  he  asked. 

"1  had  the  right  of  way,"  asserted  Fred.  "1 
was  on  the  starlioard  tack." 

"Of  course,"  answered  Howard.  "We  should 
have  been  delighted  to  go  behind  the  pier,  b>ed, 
if  it  gave  you  any  happiness.  But  rowboats  have 
the  final  right  of  way,  and  you  gave  us  no  choice 
between  these  youngsters  and  you." 

As  he  spoke,  the  rowboat  paddled  up,  and  its 
innocent  cargo  began,  with  many  whisperings,  to 


estimate  the  damage  to  the  Flora.  One  young- 
ster, after  a  critical  survey,  audibly  remarked, 
"\[y,  ain't  l*"red  mad !"  And,  as  if  feeling  it 
wiser  to  get  out  of  his  way,  they  began  to  paddle 
oft'  again. 

I'red  was  indeed  "mad."  He  looked  into 
Howard's  smiling  eyes,  and  realized  that  noth- 
ing v.as  to  be  made  out  of  him.  He  looked  at 
Pelham.  and  meeting  a  fiery  stare  that  seemed  to 
say,  "1  woukl  lick  you  for  two  cents,"  let  his 
glance  wander  on.     Then  he  saw  Neil. 

"Here,  you,  What's-your-name;— boatman  I"  he 
said;  "you  're  responsible  for  this.  1  never  saw 
such   clumsy   sailing." 

In  speaking  thus  to  Neil,  Fred  broke  one  of 
the  unwritten  laws  of  yachting.  To  order  an- 
other man's  boatman  was  wrong ;  to  abuse  him 
was  so  entirely  improper  that  even  Pelham, 
countryman  as  he  was.  recognized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  oft'ense.  He  looked  at  Neil  to  see 
wliat  he  would  do. 

Neil  stood  quietly  and  looked  at  Howard  for 
orders. 

"Do  you  hear  me,  you,  sir?"  shouted  Fred,  in 
sudden   passion. 

Neil  looked  at  him  for  a  fleeting  instant,  ex- 
])ressing  neither  interest  nor  contempt.  Then 
he  looked  away. 

At  once  Fred  broke  out :  "Confovmd  you,  I 
said  I  never  heard  of  such  clumsiness  !  Did  you 
hear  me?"  Then,  as  Neil  neither  spoke  nor 
moved,  Fred  turned  to  Howard. 

"Look  here,  Winslow,"  he  fumed,  "your  boat- 
man 's  insolent !  Do  you  understand  ?  If  you 
liad  a  decent  sailor  aboard,  my  boat  would  n't 
have  been  smashed  up  like  this."  He  gestured 
eloquently  toward  the  splintered  rail  at  his  feet. 
"Vou  ought  to  discharge  him  for  a  stupid  block- 
head, do  you  know  tliat?" 

But  now  Fred,  pausing  for  an  answer,  ideas 
and  breath  both  gone,  met  silence  from  Howard 
also.  He  became  aware  that  Howard  was  look- 
ing at  him  curiously,  studying  him  as  if  he  were 
a  complete  stranger.  It  cast  a  sudden  chill  upon 
him,  even  though,  in  order  to  break  the  silence, 
he  continued : 

"I  've  a  good  miiid  to  protest  to  the  regatta 
committee  against  his  employment  in  the  races." 

He  knew  tliat  the  threat  was  empty.  A  racer 
might  have  in  his  boat  any  one  that  he  chose. 
And  without  answering,  Howard  still  stood  and 
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surveyed  him  as  some  new  and  interesting  object. 
Fred's  anger  suddenly  burned  low,  like  a  fire 
on  which  has  descended  a  blanket  of  incom- 
bustible gas.  From  Howard's  cold  silence  he 
turned  to  Pelham.  only  to  find  that  his  blazing 
anger  had  likewise  turned  into  cool  curiosity. 
I'red  looked  at  the  girls,  and  his  defeat  was  com- 
pleted, for  they  were  shrinking  from  him  as  they 
would  have  shrunk,  upon  the  street,  from  a  quar- 
relsome ragamuffin.  That  was  how  they  seemed 
to  regard  him,  Fred  Barnes,  son  of  much,  and 
sudden,  money. 

His  self-confidence  gave  way;  and  turning  to 
his  own  boatman,  he  began  to  scold  him  roughly 
for  not  taking  in  the  jil). 

His  man.  who  had  been  standing  waiting  for 
Fred  to  move  in  order  to  begin  this  necessary 
task,  silently  began  to  unhitch  the  downhaul. 
Looking  neither  at  his  employer  nor  the  others, 
he  worked  with  a  sullen  and  spiritless  air.  Fred 
himself  caught  up  the  boat-hook  in  order  to 
thrust  the  boats  apart. 

"Just  one  thing,"  said  Howard.  Fred  looked 
up  at  him.  'Tf  you  think  we  're  to  blame  for 
injuring  your  boat,  I  will  pay  for  repairs." 

Fred  flushed.  "Pay  me?  Von  pay  vicf"  His 
contemptuous  tone  was  quite  answer  enough. 
Thrusting  hard  against  the  Venture  with  his 
boat-hook,  he  at  once  put  yards  between  them. 
Then  he  leaped  down  into  the  cockpit,  and,  while 
he  held  the  tiller,  from  behind  the  sail  sent  a 
volley  of  confusing  orders  at  his  sluggish  man. 
Without  a  change  of  expression  the  fellow 
hauled  the  jib  on  deck,  and  began  to  detach  it 
from  the  broken   forestay. 

■"Well,"  said  Howard,  "let  's  get  busy  too."  He 
pushed  the  sail  out,  Neil  swung  the  wheel  over, 
and  in  a  moment'  the  wind  began  to  drive  the 
heavy  boat  out  into  the  bay. 

Howard  returned  from  a  brief  inspection  of 
the  bow.  "No  harm  done.  The  paint  is  only 
a  little  marred.  That  's  what  comes  of  having 
the  heavier  boat."  And  sitting  in  the  cockpit,  he 
began  cheerfully  to  whistle. 

Chapter  VI 

THE    LOSS    OF   THE'  EAGLE 

The  Winslows  and  their  two  visitors  were  sail- 
ing together  on  the  Hera.  Since  Pelham,  as  was 
usual  in  these  days,  had  the  tiller,  Howard  needed 
occupation,  and  had  accordingly  brought  out 
from  the  cabin  the  little  aeroplane  which  Neil 
( who  knew  that  the  chauffeur's  grudge  was  still 
alive)  kept  on  the  boat.  The  frame  was  virtu- 
ally complete.  Howard  balanced  it  in  his  hand, 
and  called  on  the  others  to  admire  it. 


"Wonderful !"  said  Lois,  without  looking  at  it. 

Howard  offered  it  to  her.  "Look  at  the  work 
in  those  propellers." 

Lois  looked  up  at  the  masthead.  "Marvel- 
ous !"  she  declared. 

■    "It    's   very   cleverly   made,"    insisted    Pelham, 
roused  by  her  indifference. 

Lois  looked  at  him  at  last.  "Can  it  fly?"  she 
demanded.  "Will  it  fly?  That  sounds  as  if  I 
were  trying  to  conjugate  the  verb  to  fly." 

"It  's  all  very  well  to  joke."  protested  Pelham, 
"but  that  is  a  mighty  nice  machine.  Neil  is  a 
good  carpenter." 

"And  somebody  else  is  a  good  boss,"  mocked 
Lois,  and  ran  on : 

"Many  a  time  and  oft  have  we  seen  fine-looking 
boats  that  could  n't  sail.  I  will  remind  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  of  the  old  prov- 
erb: You  can't  tell  by  the  looks  of  a  frog  how 
far  he  '11  jump." 

"She  "11  jump,  all  right,"  returned  Pelham. 

"Then  why  don't  you  fly  her  ?"  demande'd  Lois. 

"I  can't  get  the  right  kind  of  rubber,"  ex- 
plained Pelham.  "Neither  of  the  stores  here  sells 
it,  and  I  've  had  to  send  to  Boston." 

"Never  despair,"  advised  Lois.  "It  might  be 
safer  to  keep  her  on  the  mantelpiece  and  tell 
how  she  would  go  if  only — !'' 

And  then  Pelham  understood,  from  Howard's 
picturesque  language  and  the  laughter  of  the 
others,  that  Lois  had  got  the  better  of  him.  He 
was  glad  when  she  mercifully  took  up  another 
subject. 

"Tell  me  about  this  wonderful  trophy,"  she 
said,  "that  nobody  has  shown  me  yet,  but  that 
everybody  speaks  about — the  Golden  Eagle." 

"Why,  it  's  in  the  boat-house,"  said  Howard. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  has  n't  been  shown 
you?  Neil  is  so  proud  of  our  having  it  that  he 
usually  shows  it  to  everybody." 

,"Neil  and  Pelham  are  so  busy  with  their  flier," 
answered  Lois,  "that  they  have  n't  time  for  any- 
thing else.  Is  the  Golden  Eagle  the  little  brass 
turkey-buzzard  that  I  've.  noticed  on  the  mantel- 
piece?" 

"Oh,  come  now,"  cried  Howard,  whom  Lois 
was  now  trying  to  tease;  "you  won't  find  a 
better  piece  of  metal-work  short  of  some  of  the 
big  collections." 

"If  it  's  so  valuable,"  asked  Lois,  "why  don't 
you  keep  it  in  a  safer  place?" 

"The  place  is  safe  enough,"  returned  Howard. 
"No  one  locks  up  anything  down  here.  You 
could  steal  a  thing  from  the  mantel  in  the  house 
as  well  as  from  the  boat-house.  It  seems  more 
appropriate  in  the  boat-house ;  that  's  one  reason 
why  we  keep  it  there." 
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"Colton  is  a  nice  little  paradise,  so  it  is."  re- 
marked Lois,  demurely;  "without  any  snakes  at 
all,  so  there  is  n't." 

But  Howard,  less  sensitive  than  Pelham.  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  general  laugh  that  fol- 
lowed. "Take  a  good  look  at  the  Eagle  before 
it  gets  stolen."  he  said.  "You  won't  see  another 
such  thing  in  a  hurry.  It  's  proi)ably  a  genuine 
Roman  piece — brass,  of  course,  not  gold.  It  has 
a  socket,  you  know.  The  expert  in  New  York 
says  he  has  no  doubt  it  was  tlie  toj)  of  one  of  the 
ancient   l)at tie-standards." 

Lois  was  actually  impressed.  "Indeed  !  Wliere 
did  it  come  from  ?"  slie  asked. 

"it  was  dug  up  in  b>ance.  Father  bought  it 
from  the  ])easant  that  found  it.  The  workman- 
ship is  wonderful.  We  're  crazy  to  win  it,  Ruth 
and  I — then  it  will  stay  in  the  family." 

"And  Neil  is  proud  of  it?"  asked  Harriet. 

"Oh,  yes.  He  always  keeps  it  wonderfully 
bright.  "Sou  know  he  likes  history,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  believes  the  Eagle  helped  him  win 
his  prize  in  Roman  history  last  spring  by  making 
it  all  seem  real  to  him.  That  's  why  he  's  so 
fond   of    it." 

"The  wind  is  falling,"  remarked  Pelham.  "Had 
n't  we  better  be  getting  back  ?" 

"You  're  coming  on,"  applauded  Howard.  "I 
was  just  going  to  suggest  it.  Besides,  there  's 
my  confounded  tutoring." 

So  they  zigzagged  slowly  back  across  the  bay. 
"No  one  must  give  me  directions,"  declared  Pel- 
ham. "Neil  has  shown  me  the  way  through  the 
channel  a  dozen  times,  and  now  1  want  to  sail 
this  ])oat  through  alone." 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  was  difficult.  To 
one  side  lay  Hen  and  Chickens,  among  which  the 
entering  tide  drove  strongly.  On  the  other  side 
lay  sand-bars,  througli  whicli  a  bending  course 
of  a  quarter-mile  was  marked  by  buoys,  indicat- 
ing a  channel  which  it  was  difficult  to  manage  in 
either  light  or  heavy  winds.  But  in  spite  of  the 
failing  breeze.  Pelham  brought  the  Hern  through 
triumphantly. 

"A  good  little  boat,"  he  said,  when  they  praised 
him.  "1  had  n't  supposed  that  a  single  hand  could 
manage  a  boat  of  this  size." 

"A  skilled  sailor  can  do  it  in  any  weather," 
replied  Howard.  "You  ought  to  see  the  scal- 
lopers  go  out  in  half  a  gale,  in  cat-boats  even 
smaller  than  this.  Neil  and  his  grandfather  do 
it  together — a  boy  and  an  old  man.  But  they  're 
the  only  ones  here  who  care  to  shoot  their  boat 
through  among  the  Hen  and  Chickens." 

"There  's  a  channel  there?"  asked  Pelham. 

"No  channel:  just  a  crooked,  narrow  passage; 
you  've  got  to  take  it  exactly  right  or  you  '11  stave 


your  boat  in.  It  saves  the  slow  tacking  through 
the  channel  when  you  want  to  rush  your  catch  to 
the  last  train  for  Boston." 

The  little  harbor  had  now  opened  out  before 
the  yacht.  Its  boats  were  all  at  anchor;  ap- 
parently the  noontide  peace  was  settling  down. 
There  was  just  enough  wind  to  bring  tlie  Hera 
to  her  moorings.  On  the  last  tack,  as  they  were 
almost  drifting,  Howard  pointed  to  the  shore: 
".See.  I  do  believe  that  Neil  is  polishing  the 
Golden  Eagle  at  this  minute!" 

The  boy  was  clearly  visible,  sitting  before  the 
I)oat-house,  bending  over  an  object  in  his  lap 
which  from  time  to  time  sent  forth  bright  gleams. 
But  he  evidently  had  his  mind  on  the  Hera,  for 
occasionally  he  glanced  at  the  boat ;  and  at  last 
he  went  into  the  boat-house,  returned  empty- 
handed,  and,  by  coiling  ropes  and  putting  away 
oars  and  sails,  l)egan  to  make  the  place  ready 
for    his   em])loyers. 

"Stand  by  to  pick  up  the  mooring!"  ordered 
Pelham.  with  a  fine  air  of  command  which  his 
companions  jokingly  applauded. 

The  mooring  was  secured,  the  sails  hauled 
down  and  furled,  and  the  little  tender  brought 
alongside.  "I  can  take  you  all,"  said  Howard, 
preparing   to    descend    into    it. 

"Neil  is  coming;  he  can  take  some  of  us,"  re- 
turned Pelham. 

Howard  looked  over  his  shoulder.  "That  is 
n't  Neil ;  it  's  Jones  in  the  old  skiff.  Going  fish- 
ing, I  suppose.  Just  like  him — to  loaf  on  shore 
till  there  's  some  chance  of  our  wanting  him, 
and  then  to  start  out  on  a  jaunt  of  his  own.  Ah, 
tliere  's  Neil  coming  now." 

Around  the  moored  J'ciitiirc  came  the  lad  in 
a  neat  little  tender.  Lois  and  Pelham  embarked 
with  him.  "Wait  for  us  at  the  boat-house," 
called  Howard.     "Neil  will  show  us  the  Eagle." 

Neil's  eyes  shone  as  he  rowed.  "I  've  almost 
forgotten  the  Eagle  in  making  the  aeroplane, 
but  just  now  I  took  it  down  and  cleaned  it.  I 
hope  you  '11  see  in  it  what  I  do.  It  has  a  fierce- 
ness and  loftiness  that  give  an  idea  how  a  soldier 
feels  in  battle.  No  wonder  the  Roman  legion- 
aries were  proud  of  their  eagles  !" 

"It  's  a  pity  you  can't  race  for  it,"  said  Pelham. 

"1  'd  do  my  best,"  answered  Neil,  laughing. 
"Indeed,  I  've  sometimes  thought  that  such  a 
wonderful  prize  might  tempt  a  fellow  to  do  his 
worst — to  cheat  or  foul — in  order  to  win  it." 

They  thought  he  did  not  mean  it ;  they  told 
each  other  afterward  that  of  course  he  did  not 
mean  it.  And  yet  they  could  not  forget  that  he 
had    said   tlie   words. 

The  three  waited  for  the  others  at  the  float; 
then  Lois,  walking  first  to  the  boat-house,  went 
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in.  She  reappeared  at  the  door  as  the  others 
approached.  "VVliere  do  you  keep  the  thing?" 
she  asked.     "I  can't  find  it." 

"On  the  mantel,"  answered  both  Ruth  and 
Howard,  entering.  Then  in  their  turn  they  de- 
manded of  Neil,   "Wliere  have  you  put  it?" 

"On  the  mantel,"  he,  too, 
answered  at  once. 

But  though  they  looked  on 
the  floor  beneath,  and  wher- 
ever else  it  might  have  fallen 
from  some  other  support, 
there  was  no  result.  Tlien 
they  searched  the  boat-house 
thoroughly.  The  Golden  Eagle 
was  not  to  be  found  ! 

Neil  was  in  great  distress. 
"I  am  sure  I  put  it  back,"  he 
said  earnestly.  He  looked  ap- 
pealingly  from  one  to  an- 
other. "You  believe  me,  don't 
you  ?'' 

"Of  course  we  do,"  said 
Pelham,  as  heartily  as  he 
could.  And  yet  he  remem- 
bered the  words  Neil  had 
smile  of  thanks,  appealed  di- 
spoken  while  rowing  ashore. 

Then  Neil,  with  a  fleeting 
rectly  to  his  employer's  son. 
"You  don't  suspect  me,  do 
you?" 

Howard  answered  promptly, 
"Of  course  not,"  but  evidently 
another  thought  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  "See  how 
awkward  this  is,"  he  said. 
"The  deciding  race  comes  in 
a  week.  Suppose  neither  Ruth 
nor  I  wins,  then  we  've  got  to 
produce  the  Eagle — and  it  's 
gone !" 

"I  '11  find  it,"  said  Neil,  with 
determination. 

"Where?"  asked  Howard, 
gloomily. 

There  could  be  no  answer; 
the   silence  which   followed  was  broken  first  by 
sounds    from   without — voices   on   the    float   and 
steps  on  the  pier.     Howard,  looking  out  at  the 
door,  exclaimed  in  dismay. 

A  party  of  half  a  dozen,  headed  by  a  familiar 
figure,  was  advancing  toward  the  boat-house. 
"It  's  Fred  Barnes,"  exclaimed  Howard.  "Every 
now  and  then  he  runs  over  in  his  motor-boat  to 
show  off  the  Eagle  to  a  party.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  keep  the  Eagle  here  instead  of  at 


the  house;  we  don't  like  to  have  him  trapesing 


ni. 


Fred,  as  he  appeared  in  the  doorway,  was  quite 
his  usual  self,  and  as  much  at  home  as  if  at  their 
last  meeting  he  and  Howard  had  been  on  the 
best  of  terms.     His  carriage  was  confident,  his 


"JONES,  AGAIN  ERECT,  KEPT  HIS  BACK  TO  THEM."   (SEE  PAGE  832.) 


handsome  face  self-satisfied,  and  his  assurance  in 
thrusting    himself    in    was    unshakable. 

"Come  right  in,"  he  said  to  his  followers. 
"How-do,  Howard?  Just  ran  over  to  show  the 
Eagle.  Come  right  in.  It  's  right  up  there  on 
the  mantelpiece.  Why — !"  And  with  a  face  of 
indignant  amazement  he  turned  to  Howard. 
"Where  have  you  put  it?" 

"He  made  me  mad,"  said  Howard,  afterward. 
"He  made  me  so  mad  that  I  told  him  the  truth, 
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and  let   him   swallow   it   it   he   could. — We   have 
n't  put  it  anywhere,"  he  said  to  Barnes.     "We  've 
just  been  trying  to  find  it.     It  's  missing." 
"Stolen?"   cried  the   intruder. 
''Possibly,"    answered    Howard,    with    assumed 
indifference. 

"Then  where  's  your  boatman  ?"  demanded 
Barnes.  "All  those  fellows  want  is  money. 
Oh  !"  and  seeing  Neil,  he  pounced  upon  him ;  "you 
have  charge  of  this  place.  Where  is  the  I'^agle? 
What  have  you  done  with  it?" 

Howard  suddenly  cast  off  his  pretense  of  care- 
lessness. "None  of  that,  Barnes,  if  you  please  !" 
he  cried  hotly.  "What  do  you  mean  by  coming 
into  my  place  and  speaking  to  my  boatman  like 
that?" 

"I  know  all  aliout  boatmen,"  returned  the  other, 
no  whit  abashed.  "I  never  had  an  honest  one 
yet." 

"And  no  wonder!"  retorted  Howard.  "But 
I  have  n't  asked  for  your  opinion.  Now  suppose 
you  get  busy  somewhere  else  and  leave  me  to 
manage  my  own  affairs." 

One  of  the  visiting  party,  a  man  much  older 
than  the  rest,  took  Barnes  l)y  the  arm  and  led 
him  to  the  door.  But  there  the  boy  broke  away. 
'"Your  own  affairs!"  he  cried  to  Howard.  "This 
is  my  affair  quite  as  much  as  it  is  yours.  Re- 
memlier  that  1  have  a  claim  on  the  Eagle." 

"You  have  one  claim  and  we  have  two,"  an- 
swered Howard. 

"Just  the  same,"  persisted  the  excited  Fred, 
"you  make  sure  that  the  Eagle  is  at  Marlow  for 
the  next  race.  If  not,  1  '11  protest  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  '11 — " 

But  this  time,  with  a  securer  grip,  he  was  led 
away,  his  voice  fading  under  the  muffled  ])ro- 
tests  that  were  poured  into  his  ear. 

"His  own  people  are  ashamed  of  him  !"  cried 
Ruth. 

"Of  course  we  knew  just  what  he  is,"  said 
Howard.  "But  still — "  His  gloom  was  descend- 
ing on  him  again  when  he  noticed  Neil,  stand- 
ing a])art  and  evidently  deeply  hurt  I)y  the  ac- 
cusation which  Barnes  had  so  openly  made. 

"Forget  it,  Neil!"  he  said  heartily.  "None  of 
us  pays  any  attention  to  what  he  said." 

"What  he  said,"  replied  Neil,  in  a  low  voice, 
"others  will  think." 

"Well  then,"  said  Howard,  with  an  attempt  at 
energy,  '"it  's  up  to  us  to  find  out  what  has  become 
of  the  Eagle.  Somebody  evidently  slipped  in 
here  and  took  it  while  all  of  us  were  away.  Why, 
even  Jones  was  out  on  the  water,  and  it  's  a 
mighty  unusual  thing  for  him  to  go  fishing." 

But  though  it  was  "u])  to"  them  all  to  find 
what  had  become  of  the  Fuigle,  there  was  little 


enough  that  could  be  done  at  the  moment,  partly 
because  Howard  must  go  to  his  tutoring  and  Ruth 
to  an  engagement  with  her  mother.  Pelham,  to 
be  sure,  took  Neil  with  him  for  a  scout  along 
the  beach  and  through  the  bushes,  but  without 
real  hope  that  anything  would  l)e  found.  And  so 
presently  Lois  and  Harriet  found  themselves 
alone  on  the  float,  looking  thoughtfully  out  over 
the  harbor.  Though  they  discussed  the  situation, 
they   felt  that   it  puzzled  them. 

"Any  one  might  have  done  it,"  mused  Harriet. 
"Oh,  Jones  is  coming  ashore.  Sliall  we  speak  to 
him  about  it  ?" 

Lois,  turning  her  eyes  upon  the  chauffeur  in 
his  skiff,  did  not  at  first  answer.  Presently  she 
said:  "Too  bad  that  he  was  n't  about.  He  might 
have  seen  somebody.  But  he  left  shore  before 
Neil  did;  ue  saw  him."  Suddenly,  with  a  little 
start,  she  straightened  herself.  Harriet,  look- 
ing at  her  in  surprise,  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
narrowed  as  she  keenly  gazed  at  the  approaching 
l)oat. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Harriet. 
"Oh,  Harriet!"  said  Lois,  her  voice  lowered; 
"can  he  have  taken  it,  after  all?  He  might  have 
slipped  in  and  slipped  out  again  while  Neil's  back 
was  turned.  They  are  n't  on  good  terms ;  I  know 
they  are  n't.  Look  and  see  if  he  can  have  the 
Eagle  anywhere  about  him." 

In  strained  attention  they  covertly  watched 
the  man  as  he  tied  his  boat  and  prepared  to  leave 
it.  He  had  no  bait-can  and  had  caught  no  fish. 
There  was  no  ])ulge  of  his  pockets.  The  suspi- 
cious glances,  therefore,  centered  on  Jones's 
jacket,  wdiich  lay  folded  l)eside  him.  He  picked 
it  up,  shook  it  out,  then  dropped  it  as  he  stepped 
upon  the  float.  It  fell  lightly.  He  touched  his 
hat  to  the  two  girls  as  he  walked  to  the  gang- 
plank. 

"He  did  not  have  it,"  said  Harriet,  positively, 
when  he  was  gone. 

"How  did  he  happen  to  be  fishing  without 
bait?"  demanded  Lois. 

"He  might  have  had  a  few  periwinkles,"  an- 
swered Harriet.  "He  would  throw  them  over 
on  starting  for  shore."  Again  in  painful  silence 
she  stood  and  thought. 

"Do  you  really  think  there  is  good  reason  to 
suspect  him  ?"  asked  Harriet. 

"Of  course  I  can't  prove  anything  against  him," 
answered  Lois,  "and  it  's  dreadful,  of  course,  to 
bring  an  innocent  person  under  suspicion.  But 
just  the  same,"  and  her  eyes  snapped,  "I  just 
know  he  's  done  it,  and  I  shall  find  some  way  to 
prove  it !" 

When,  after  supper,  they  were  all  gathered  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  iirivate,  the  otiiers  had  no 
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theory  to  offer.  To  their  disappointment,  Mr. 
Winslow,  who  was  in  the  city,  sent  word  tliat  he 
was  not  coming  for  another  day.  An  evening 
search,  conducted  with  caution,  revealed  no  trace 
of  the  Eagle.  Neil  came  from  home  and  joined  in 
the  hunt,  but  Jones  was  again  at  his  fishing.  They 
all  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  com- 
ing of  Mr.  Winslow. 

To  keep  Neil  occupied  the  next  morning,  and 
to  take  his  mind  off  their  loss,  Howard  asked 
him  to  show  the  visitors  how  to  sail  through  Hen 
and  Chickens.  This  gave  him  a  busy  time.  Not 
only  Pelham  was  delighted  to  learn  the  narrow, 
tricky  channel,  where  awkward  handling  would 
smash  the  boat,  but  Lois  demanded  her  turn,  and 
repeatedly  sailed  back  and  forth  through  the 
crooked  passage.  Yet  Howard,  offered  his 
chance,   refused  to   take   the   tiller. 

'Tt  's  an  interesting  exercise,"  he  said,  "but 
I  've  done  it  enough.  In  fact,  I  only  hope  I  can 
forget  how  to  go  through,  so  as  never  to  be 
tempted  to  try  it.     I  don't  care  to  sink  myself." 

And  they  did  not  laugh  at  him,  for  they  realized 
that,  except  under  the  best  weather  conditions, 
the  passage  was  dangerous. 

In  the  afternoon  it  happened  that  Lois  and 
Harriet  were  alone  at  the  house.  Harriet  sat 
down  to  write  a  letter  in  tlie  parlor,  and  Lois 
walked  steadily  up  and  down  on  the  piazza. 
Harriet  wondered  if  Lois  was  still  thinking  of 
the  Eagle,  but,  interested  in  her  letter,  forgot  her 
until  the  other  girl's  voice  came  to  her  through 
the  open  windov%-.  "Harriet,  the  field-glasses  are 
on  the  table.    Will  you  bring  them  out  to  me?" 

Wondering  why  Lois  could  not  serve  herself, 
Harriet  carried  the  glasses  out  to  her.  Lois  was 
looking  out  over  the  water,  and  took  them  with- 
out turning  her  head.  "Thanks."  she  said.  'T 
did  n't  want  to  take  my  eyes  off  of  Jones  out 
there.  Had  you  noticed,"  she  asked  while  ad- 
justing the  glasses,  "that  he  was  much  of  a 
fisherman  ?" 

"Why,  no,"  answered  Harriet.  "I  never  saw 
him  fishing  at  all. before  yesterday." 

"Well,"  said  Lois,  "he  was  out  there  again  last 
evening,  fishing  at  the  same  buoy.  He  was  there 
this  morning  before  breakfast.  He  is  out  there 
now.  Look  through  the  glass,  Harriet.  Does  he 
seem  to  be  interested  in  his  fishing?" 

Harriet  took  the  glass.  Through  it  Jones 
showed  astonishingly  near.  "Why  no!"  she 
answered;  "his  hands  are  in  his  lap,  so  he  could 
n't  feel  a  nibble.  Now  he  's  hauling  in.  He 
did  n't  really  look  at  his  bait,  but  just  threw  it 
over  agam.  And  now,"  she  added  after  another 
minute,  "he  's  getting  ready  to  row  ashore." 

"Harriet,"    said    Lois,   abruptly,    "I    want   you 


to  go  sailing  with  me  at  once.    The  Rhoda  is  tied 
to  the  float." 

With  puzzled  Harriet  following,  Lois  hurried 
to  the  float.  Quickly  they  got  up  the  sail  of  the 
Rhoda;  they  had  untied  her  and  pushed  off  by 
the  time  Jones  approached.  "Watch  him,"  di- 
rected Lois.  "Look  again  to  see  if  he  has  the 
Eagle  with  him." 

"The  Eagle?"  asked  Harriet,  surprised.  "Whv, 
how—?" 

"  'Sh-h  !"  said  Lois.  "Just  look." 
For  the  second  time  they  watched  Jones  leave 
his  boat  and  walk  along  the  pier ;  they  scanned 
him  for  a  bulging  pocket  or  for  a  sag  in  the 
jacket  which  he  now  wore.  "Did  you  see  any- 
thing at  all  ?"  asked  Lois,  disappointment  in  her 
voice.    Neither  of  them  had  seen  anything. 

"Now,"  said  Lois,  as  the  sail  caught  the  wind, 
"I  'm  going  out  to  that  buoy."  The  Rhoda 
gained  headway,  and  they  swept  across  the  little 
harbor.  Harriet,  with  a  growing  excitement,  be- 
gan to  feel  as  if  she  were  on  the  track  of  some- 
thing, though  what  it  was  she  did  not  know. 

"Look  back,"  said  Lois.  "Do  you  see  Jones 
anywhere  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Harriet.  "He  must  I)e  going 
up  the  path  through  the  woods." 

"Or  else  watching  us  from  it.  Now  Harriet, 
when  we  get  near  the  buoy,  look  it  over  care- 
fully, and  see  if  there  is  a  line  tied  to  it." 

They  sailed  within  six  feet  of  the  spar-buoy. 
"I  can  see  nothing,"  reported  Harriet.  "There  's 
nothing  tied  to  it  whatever." 

Lois  was  persistent.  "I  '11  put  you  by  again. 
This  time  I  '11  look  too.  Look  under  water : 
perhaps  the  string  has  slipped  down." 

Once  more  they  rushed  close  by  the  buoy. 
Both  girls  peered  over  the  side — but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen.  The  ruffled  water  so  disguised  every- 
thing below  its  surface  that  scarcely  a  foot  of  the 
submerged  portion  of  the  spar  was  visible. 

"And  yet,"  cried  Lois,  "what  does  the  fellow 
come  here  for,  every  few  hours,  never  catching 
a  fish  or  really  trying  to,  if  this  buoy  has  n't 
something  to  do  with — oh,  Harriet,  I  wish  we  'd 
brought  the  tender !  I  believe  the  Eagle  is  here, 
attached  somehow  to  the  buoy.  Why  else 
should  the  man  come  back,  like  a  miser  to  his 
buried  treasure?  But  we  have  n't  a  boat-hook, 
and  we  're  too  far  out  of  water  to  put  a  hand 
down  and  feel  for  a  string.  The  tender  is  at  the 
mooring;  we  '11  get  it  and  row  over  here." 

Swiftly  they  slipped  over  to  the  mooring, 
dropped  and  tied  the  sails,  and  got  into  the  tender. 
Lois  took  the  oars ;  but  as  she  rowed  around  the 
stern  of  the  Rhoda  Harriet,  who  was  steering, 
uttered  a  low  cry  of  dismay. 
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"Jones  is  rowing  back  to  the  buoy !  He  's 
nearly  there  !"' 

Lois  exclaimed  in  disgust.  "Of  course,  he 
was  watching  us  from  under  the  trees  !"  She 
began  to  row  with  energy.  "Oh,  Harriet,  notice 
everything  he  does." 

She  rowed  hard,  while  Harriet  watched  the 
man,  who  was  facing  so  that  he  could  see  what 
they  were  doing.  He  reached  the  buoy,  laid  his 
hand  upon  it,  and,  holding  the  boat  thus,  took  a 
long  look  at  the  girls.  Their  course  was  so  direct 
and  unchanging  that  he  could  not  fail  to  know 
tlieir  object.  Then,  turning  toward  the  buoy,  he 
leaned  low  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Harriet,  with  a  hard  pull  on  the  rudder,  gave 
the  boat  a  wide  sweep.     "Lois,  look  !" 

[ones,  again  erect,  kept  his  l;ack  to  them,  his 
elbovvs  close  to  his  sides.  Yet,  by  the  motions 
of  his  shoulders,  they  knew  that  he  was  rapidly 
pulling  in  something.  And  then,  as  they  looked, 
his  unmoored  boat  swung  a  little  with  the  wind. 
They  saw  the  quick  motions  of  his  hands,  the 
glistening  line  that  came  over  the  gunwale,  and 
then  a  sudden  flash.  .Something  thumped  against 
the  side  of  the  boat.  With  a  sweep  of  the  hand 
the  man  gathered  it  in.  And  then  he  was  in- 
nocently taking  to  his  oars  again. 

Lois,  facing  about,  met  Harriet's  eye.  The 
girls  were  breathing  fast,  each  knew  what  she 
had  seen.  Lois  gripped  the  oars  -more  firmly. 
"Steer  straight  at  him,"  she  said,  and  began  to 
row. 

But  Jones  did  not  row  l)ack  to  the  float.  Li- 
stead,  he  turned  toward  a  cove,  and  began  to  row 
as  if  in  no  haste.  Then,  gradually  circling,  he 
began  to  skirt  the  shore.  With  her  eyes  Lois 
questioned  Harriet  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
course. 

"He  's  pretending  that  he  's  merely  rowing  for 
pleasure." 

".Steer  ahead  of  him,"  said  Lois.  "Cut  right 
across  his  bows." 

The  little  harbor  was  very  quiet.  Though  half 
a  dozen  houses  were  in  full  view,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  to  watch  what  was  becoming  an 
evident  chase.  Harriet  laid  the  course  of  the 
boat  across  the  line  that  Jones  was  following, 
while  Lois  still  rowed  with  her  determined 
energy.  Harriet  saw  the  man  turn  and  look  at 
them,  once,  twice.  It  was  plain  that  soon  the 
girls  would  cut  him  off.  He  looked  irresolutely 
from   side   to   side. 

Then  suddenly,  with  an  angry  toss  of  his  head. 


he  drew  one  oar  into  the  boat.  The  rattle  was 
audible  to  Lois,  and  she  turned  to  look.  The 
man  bent  swiftly,  snatched  up  something  from 
between  his  feet,  and  threw  it  overl^oard.  There 
was  a  flash,  a  splash.  And  then,  taking  his  oar 
again,  he  began  rowing  leisurely,  indift'erently. 
He  swung  the  stern  of  the  boat  so  that  he  could 
look  at  the  girls,  and  his  expression  was  defiant. 

With  one  voice  tlie  girls  had  cried  out  at  his 
action.  The  (jolden  Eagle  was  settling  to  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor — they  knew  it!  And  yet 
they  had  been  fifty  yards  away  when  the  Eagle 
had  been  thrown;  they  had  not  seen  it  clearly; 
they  cou|d  prove  nothing.  In  complete  dismay 
tliey  stared  at  the  distant  patch  of  water,  then 
turned  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"We  can  never — "  began  Harriet. 

But  Lois,  under  the  s]nir  of  an  idea,  began 
rowing.  "Harriet,"  she  cried,  "steer  me  as  ex- 
actly as  you  can  to  wliere  the  Eagle  went  down. 
Don't  look  at  anything  else.  Keep  your  eyes  on 
the  place." 

Erom  the  position  of  the  other  boat  Harriet 
could  fairly  well  guess  the  spot  where  the  Eagle 
disappeared.  Jones  drew  away  from  it,  taking 
such  a  course  that  they  would  pass  him  at  no 
great  distance.  But  Harriet  did  not  remove  her 
eyes  from  the  place  which  she  had  decided  on. 
To  keep  the  exact  location  of  a  single  spot  in  the 
shifting  waves  was  difficult;  Harriet  strained  all 
her  faculties  to  the  work.  Of  Jones,  as  she 
passed,  she  took  no  notice.  Lois,  however,  gave 
him  one  brief  glance. 

"His  arm   is   wet   to  the   shoulder." 

"Slow  down,"  warned  Harriet,  a  few  moments 
later.  "We  are  nearly  there.  Stop  rowing.  Get 
ready  to  back — I)ack  !  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge. 
Lois,  this  is  the  place." 

'"And  the  moment  we  stand  still,"  said  Lois, 
"the  wind  begins  to  drift  us  away.  If  only  I  had 
something  to  buoy  the  place  with  !  I  must  take 
bearings."  And  rapidly  she  sighted  to  different 
points  on  the  shore.  "Between  our  boat-house 
and  the  high  pine  on  the  Neck.  Between  the 
last  bush  on  the  island  and  the  Cabot's  wind- 
mill. There  !  we  can  find  the  place  fairly  well 
again." 

"But  what  good  will  it  do  us?"  asked  Harriet. 
'T  've  heard  Howard  say  that  this  is  the  deepest 
part  of  the  harl)or." 

Lois  set  her  mouth  in  a  straight  line.  "Even 
if  it  is,  we  must  get  the  Eagle  up  again.  And 
first  we  must  find  the  boys." 


(  To  he  continued  ^ 
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When  the  United  States  Navy  changed  from  its 
wooden  walls  and  muzzle-loading  batteries  to 
walls  of  steel  and  breech-loading  guns,  and  steam 
supplanted  sail,  the  old  mossbacks  shook  their 
heads  and  coined  the  maxirn,  "Wooden  ships 
and  iron  men ;  iron  ships  and  wooden  men." 
They  had  joined  a  line-of-battle  ship  without  any 
training  ashore  and  learned  the  craft  of  a  sailor 
by  hard  knocks.  For  a  sailor  of  the  old  days 
to  pass  through  one  of  the  modern  naval  train- 
ing-stations where  Uncle  Sam  turns  out  his  sea- 
fighters  to-day  would  be  as  hard  as  taking  a  de- 
gree at  a  modern  university. 

The  modern  sailor  knows  little  of  royals  or 
topgallants'ls  or  "laying  aloft"  in  a  gale  to  pass  a 
bunt  lashing,  but  when  he  has  finished  his  train- 
ing as  an  apprentice  seaman  he  is  fit  to  take  his 
place  in  a  ship's  company  that  makes  its  cruise 
on  a  man-of-war  equipped  with  intricate  ma- 
chinery, with  high-powered  guns,  and  the  latest 
thing  in  both  steam  and  electrical  devices.  He 
must  know  something  of  seamanship,  ordnance, 
electricity,  mechanics,  and  signaling.  In  one  of 
these   branches   he   must   specialize   through   his 


four-years'  cruise,  and  he  must  be  more  or  less 
familiar  with  good  English,  mathematics,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  history  of  his  country.  The 
training-station  course  has  opened  to  him  the 
royal  road  to  promotion,  either  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy  as  a  midshipman, 
or,  if  he  has  passed  the  age  limit  for  Annapolis,  to 
promotion  as  a  commissioned  officer  after  he  has 
reached  the  grade  of  warrant-officer. 

The  oldest  of  all  our  training-stations  is  that 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  it  has  proved  such 
a  success  in  giving  the  fleet  a  trained  body  of  ap- 
prentice seamen  that  three  more  training-stations 
have  since  been  opened :  one  at  San  Francisco  for 
the  recruits  enlisted  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi ;  one  on  the  Great  Lakes  near 
Chicago  for  the  middle  West;  and  another  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  All  have  been  patterned  after 
the  Newport  training-station. 

The  average  American  knows  Newport  only  as 
our  most  fashionable  watering-place,  where  so- 
ciety builds  its  most  costly  villas  and  where  the 
great  fleet  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  its 
rendezvous  each   summer   for  the  annual   cruise 
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and  races.  On  Coasters  Harbor  Island,  where 
the  oldest  vessel  of  our  Navy,  the  frigate  Con- 
stcUation,  is  moored,  are  a  group  of  buildings  and 
athletic  fields  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
American  college.  Its  setting  is  picturesque,  and 
the  salt  breezes  that  rule  there  all  the  year  round 
have  much  to  do  with  building  up  the  physiques 
of  the  recruits  who  are  sent  there  and  with  giving 
it  the  proper  deep-sea  atmosphere  that  prepares 
them  for  their  future  life  in  the  Navy.  Drill- 
grounds  that  hold  a  brigade,  and  target-ranges 
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equipped  with  every  facility  for  training,  com- 
plete the  spot  where  the  foundation  of  the  train- 
ing of  our  American  blue-jacket  is  laid. 

All  recruits  enlisted  in  the  Navy  between  seven- 
teen and  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  have  no 
skilled  trade,  such  as  machinists  or  electricians, 
are  sent  to  one  of  the  stations  for  training  as 
apprentice  seamen.  On  his  arrival  the  budding 
sailorman  is  quartered  in  what  is  known  as  the 
recruit  or  detention  barracks  for  his  first  three 
weeks'  training.  An  outbreak  of  contagious 
diseases,  such  as  mumps  or  measles,  is  by  this 
plan  kept  from  spreading  through  the  station. 
He  is  mustered  into  a  company  of  ninety  recruits, 
under  a  petty  officer,  and  taught  first  the  spot- 
less habits  that  follow  him  through  his  cruise. 
Cleanliness  of  body  is  begun  with  a  daily  shower- 
bath ;  and  the  sixty-dollar  uniform  that  the  Gov- 
ernment issues  him  without  charge,  his  bedding, 
bag,  and  hammock,  and  all  his  equipment  must 


be  cared  for  so  that  it  passes  a  daily  inspection. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  is  examined  to  see 
whether  he  shall  be  graded  in  the  primary,  in- 
termediate, grammar,  or  high-scliool  grade  for 
daily  instruction,  and  he  is  marched  from  one 
class  to  another  and  to  all  military  formations 
and  to  his  meals  just  as  the  midshipmen  at  An- 
napolis are.  He  begins  his  day  with  reveille  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lashes  and  stows  his 
hammock,  and  then  takes  his  turn  at  the  shower- 
baths.  His  breakfast  is  inspected  by  an  officer, 
and  then,  after  a  hearty  meal,  comes  his  personal 
inspection.  Sick-call  is  the  next  step  in  the  day's 
routine,  but  with  each  week  of  his  regular,  whole- 
some life  this  call  of  the  bugle  to  "come  get  your 
quinine  and  pills"  becomes  more  of  a  form  than 
anything  else.  In  the  detention  barracks  he 
learns  the  Swedish  physical  drill,  which  works 
wonders  in  building  up  and  straightening  out  the 
average  recruit,  and  swimming  is  taught  and 
the  rudiments  of  squad  and  company  drill. 

It  is  a  proud  day 
for  the  recruit  when 
he  marches  away 
from  the  detention 
barracks  for  the  rest 
of  his  six-months' 
course.  On  the  in- 
door target-range  he 
is  initiated  into  the 
use  of  the  navy  rifle 
and  revolver  and  made 
ready  for  the  outdoor 
range,  with  its  chang- 
ing winds  and  shift- 
ing lights,  to  try  his 
skill  as  a  marksman. 
He  feels  that  he  is  well  on  his  way  to  the  goal 
of  his  ambition  when  his  company  is  finally 
mustered  in  and  marched  down  to  the  wharf 
where  the  frigate  Constellation  and  the  brigantine 
Boxer  lie.  He  knows  enough  of  his  naval  his- 
tory to  recall  now  the  stirring  sea-fights  in  which 
the  Constellation  crushed  the  pou'er  of  the 
corsairs  which  infested  the  Barbary  coast  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  runs  his  eye,  with 
a  sailor's  appreciation,  over  the  tapering  spars  and 
beautiful  lines,  and  crosses  the  gang-plank  with 
a  determination  to  make  short  work  .of  the  mys- 
teries of  seamanship  that  await  him.  Here  he 
learns  how  to  read  a  log-line  and  to  handle  the 
lead-line  that  later  he  must  heave  while  his  ship 
is  creeping  through  a  heavy  fog  or  in  uncharted 
waters.  He  is  taught  how  to  box  the  compass 
and  to  steer,  to  bend  a  hawser  and  handle  a  heav- 
ing-line,  to  sew  canvas ;  and  all  the  fascinations 
of  knots  and   splices  are  here   revealed  to  him. 
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With  a  small  fleet  of  cutters  and  launches  and 
whale-boats,  the  recruit  begins  the  training  that 
fits  him  to  handle  them  under  sail  and  under 
oars,  and  strives  to  outdo  the  boats  of  other  com- 
panies in  making  a  clean  landing  at  a  dock,  in 
tossing  oars  in  salute  to  a  passing  officer,  or  boat- 
ing them  smartly  as  the  gunwale  slides  along  the 
gangway  of  a  ship  at  anchor.  To  sail  with  gun- 
wales under  in  a  stiff  breeze;  to  land  in  the  surf 
for  an  attack  on  an  entrenched  enemy;  and  to 
cheer  his  division  on  to  a  victory  in  a  sailing  or 
rowing  race ;  these  are  among  the  keenest  mem- 
ories of  his  apprentice  days  that  follow  him  to 
the  fleet. 

Signals  play  a  big  part  in  the  modern  navy, 
and  the  training  in  this  branch   follows  the  re- 


cruit's work  in  battle-ship  seamanship.  Hardly 
has  he  tumbled  out  of  his  hammock,  swung  eight 
feet  above  the  ground  from  hooks  that  are  ten 
feet  apart,  before  he  casts  a  weather-eye  at  the 
signal-mast  that  is  visible  from  all  the  barracks. 
The  first  hoist  displayed  on  it,  in  a  colorful 
string  of  bunting,  is  the  signal  that  tells  every 
officer  and  man  at  the  station  what  the  uniform 
for  the  day  is.  Scattered  about  the  big  drill- 
ground  are  squads  armed  with  small  signal-flags, 
and  back  and  forth  flash  messages  and  an- 
swers until  the  apprentice  seaman  can  send  and 
receive  messages  as  quickly  as  hand  and  eye  can 
work.  At  night  he  learns  what  the  blinking  white 
lights  and  rows  of  colored  lights  mean;  and 
when  he   reports  aboard  his  first   ship,  the  talk 
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of  the  fleet  by  day  and  night   is  an  open  book 
to  him. 

The  dashing  artillery  drill  with  the  three-inch 
naval  guns  that  our  ships  send  ashore  in  troubled 
Latin-American  ports  or  for  the  protection  of  a 
consulate  in  the  far  East  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  drills  that  come  when  the  recruit  takes  up 
his  gunnery  and  ordnance  course.  He  is  taught 
how  to  take  apart  and  assemble  his  rifle  and 
automatic  pistol;  and  the  guns  of  the  secondary 
battery,  which  are  a  ship's  defense  against  night 
torpedo-attacks,  are  his  to  drill  with  and  learn. 
Then  comes  the  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of 


SEA-BAG    INSPECTION. 


shells  and  fuses  and  the  smokeless  powder  used 
by  the  Navy,  and  gun-sights  and  telescopes  are 
explained  to  him  by  expert  gunners. 

When  his  mates  have  mastered  the  company 
and  battalion  drills,  they  are  marched  out  into 
the  rolling  country-side  and  are  formed  for  an 
attack  on  an  enemy  position.  Out  go  the  scouts, 
then  the  thin  firing-line,  with  its  supports  and  re- 
serves ready  to  feed  it  in  time  to  give  it  the  im- 
petus for  the  stirring  charge.  Here  and  there 
certain  men  fall  out,  are  given  first  aid  for  a 
simulated  wound,  or  carried  away  by  the 
stretcher-men.  The  crack  of  blank  ammunition 
grows  into  a  roar,  the  supports  rush  up  to  fill  the 
gaps,  and  along  the  line  goes  the  word,  "Fix 
bayonets !"  Hardly  has  the  rattle  of  the  long 
knife-like  bayonets  died  out  before  the  bugle 
sounds  its  thrilling  summons,  and,  with  a  lusty 
cheer,  the  battalion  sweeps  over  the  ground  in  an 
impetuous  charge. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  drills  is 


the  street-riot  drill,  with  its  use  of  the  hollow 
square  that  moves  along,  ready  at  the  word  of 
command  to  burst  into  volley-firing  on  all  four 
sides  or  to  open  and  unmask  the  three-inch  field- 
pieces  dragged  within  its  walls. 

The  day  ends  with  a  dress-parade  or  review, 
with  its  battalions  stiff  at  attention ;  its  long  line 
of  officers  marching  toward  the  brigade  com- 
mander at  the  order:  '"Officers  front  and  center. 
March  !"  the  long  line  of  rifles  moving  like  one 
piece  through  the  manual  of  arms;  and  then  the 
rhythmical,  stirring  march  past  in  review,  with 
each  company  striving,  as  only  young  Ameri- 
cans can,  to  outdo  all  rivals. 
These  and  other  ceremonies, 
with  the  colors  flying  and  the 
band  crashing  out  a  lively 
march,  live  long  in  the  mem- 
ories of  the  apprentice  sea- 
men. Each  morning,  as  the 
flag  climbs  slowly  up  the  slim 
flag-pole  to  the  shrill  of  the 
bugles,  and  each  night,  when 
the  brigade  faces  the  lower- 
ing of  the  colors  and  the 
band  plays  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner,"  the  apprentice 
seaman  learns  a  new  respect 
for  his  flag.  His  daily  drills 
teach  him  instant  obedience, 
and,  surrounded  every  day 
of  his  training  with  trained 
officers  and  graduates  of  the 
station,  the  traditions  of  the 
American  Navy  are  instilled 
into  him.  Navy  surgeons 
teach  him  sanitation  and  first-aid  help  to  the  sick 
or  wounded,  and  take  care  of  the  health  that  the 
station  breeds  in  him  with  its  regular  hours, 
wholesome  food,  and  outdoor  drills  and  sports. 
The  recruit  of  to-day  has  his  food  cooked  by 
men  who  have  taken  a  special  course  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  food,  and  his  rations 
are  bought  by  stewards  who  have  had  expert 
training.  A  naval  chaplain  looks  after  his 
spiritual  needs,  and  every  day  morning  prayers 
are  held  as  a  part  of  his  routine  of  development. 
From  reveille  until  three-fifteen  in  the  after- 
noon there  is  hardly  a  moment  not  taken  with  in- 
spections, drills,  or  academic  instruction,  and  on 
Saturday  comes  the  unsparing  inspection  of  the 
station  by  the  commandant  himself. 

They  don't  think  much  of  the  old  salt's  maxim 
about  "iron  ships  and  wooden  men"  at  the  train- 
ing-station, but  from  quarter  past  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  six  o'clock  they  put  into 
full  force  the  maxim  that  "All  work  and  no  play 
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makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  The  athletic  fields  are 
crowded,  and  the  apprentice  seamen  have  splendid 
baseball  and  football  teams  coached  by  experts 
in  those  sports.  There  is 
basket-ball  or  track-athletics 
for  those  so  inclined,  and 
sailing  and  swimming  in  the 
bay.  Liberty  is  granted  every 
afternoon  for  those  who  are 
not  on  guard,  and  on  Sun- 
day, after  churcli  is  over, 
squads  leave  for  Newport 
and  other  points  for  sight- 
seeing or  visits.  Each  sta- 
tion also  has  its  bowling- 
alleys  and  its  libraries,  and 
these,  combined  with  every 
form  of  athletics,  offer  as 
much  inducement  as  the  call, 
'"Lay  aft — all  the  liberty 
party !" 

At    the    end    of    the    six- 
months'     course     come     the 
final     examinations,     promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  seaman,  second  class;  leave 
to  visit  homes ;  and  then  a  well  set-up,  fiat-backed, 
sun-tanned  American  blue-jacket  reports  to  the 
fleet  for  the  rest  of  his  cruise. 

They  have  special  provisions  at  every  train- 
ing-station, too,  lor  the  recruit  who  shows 
marked  ability  along  special  lines.  Soon  after 
one  such  leaves  the  detention  barracks  he  is  on 
the  road  for  expert  training.  At  Newport,  the 
Great  Lakes  station,  and  Goat  Island,  which  is 
the  popular  name  for  the  San  Francisco  station, 
are  special  schools  for  the  training  of  firemen, 
third  class,  as  the  last  naval  bill  named  the  old- 
time  coal-passer;  for  jeomen,  the  clerks  of  the 
Navy ;  and  for  the  commissary,  signalmen,  and 
hospital-apprentice  billets.  Musicians  are  trained 
at  Norfolk  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  electrically 
inclined  are  sent  either  to  New  York  or  jMare 
Island,  where  there  are  wonderful  laboratories  in 
these  modernly  equipped  navy-yards.  The  ship- 
wrights, blacksmiths,  shipfitters,  and  painters  go 


to  Norfolk ;  and  down  in  Charleston  are  as- 
sembled the  machinists,  coppersmiths,  and  those 
who  have  chosen  instruction  in  gasolene  engines. 


CH.\MPION  ATHLETES  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRAI M  NG-STATinN. 


Farther  south,  at  Pensacola,  with  its  great  sweep 
of  bay  and  the  ocean  near  by,  we  train  our 
fliers  for  the  aeronautic  work ;  and  the  seamen 
gunneVs,  the  aristocrats  of  the  fleet,  have  their 
school  at  the  Washington  Navy-yard.  The  train- 
ing of  the  torpedo  and  diving  experts  is  carried 
on  at  the  torpedo  station  at  Newport. 

In  days  that  did  not  reckon  with  these  special- 
ist schools  the  recruits  were  all  enlisted  as  ap- 
prentice boys  and  served  out  an  apprenticeship 
as  such.  They  wore  on  their  uniforms  a  small 
square,  or  apprentice,  knot,  and  were  as  proud 
of  it  as  the  college  boy  of  his  "frat"  pin.  This 
knot  has  since  been  discontinued,  but  many 
of  the  officers  who  have  given  their  best  work  to 
the  training-stations  believe  that  the  custom 
should  be  revived.  When  it  was  in  vogue,  the 
men  on  board  ship  who  wore  it  were  the  picked 
men  of  the  crew.  Time  may  see  it  restored,  and 
the  initials  of  the  particular  training-station  at 
which  it  was  won  worked  in  the  apprentice  knot. 
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"A    LITTLE    WORLD    APART,    MADE    LP    ENTIRELY    OF    BOYS. 


MAKING  GOOD  IN  A  BOYS'  CAMP 

BY  RALPH  GRAHAM 


When  you  go  to  camp,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
little  world  apart,  made  up  entirely  of  boys.  The 
new  boy  notices  this  the  very  first  thing,  when 
he  looks  up  and  down  the  long  tables  in  the 
mess-hall  and  notes  the  absence  of  aunts  and 
grandmothers,  mothers  and  sisters.  Another  one 
is  reminded  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when 
he  talks  in  his  sleep  and  is  conscious  of  a  slap 
on  the  back  and  a  big  friendly  voice  close  at  hand, 
not  his  mother's,  inquiring,  "Hey  !  What  goes  on 
there?" 

This  community,  like  any  other,  must  have 
some  rules.  But  the  rules  in  a  boys'  camp  are 
very  few.  They  relate  to  safety  and  conduct, 
and  are  very  often  made  by  the  boys  themselves. 
The  one  rule  that  covers  them  all  is  the  one  sug- 
gested by  President  Wilson  in  an  address  before 
the  National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
"There  is  only  one  rule,"  he  said,  "and  it  ap- 
plies to  all  professions,  and  that  is  that  you  are 
expected  to  make  good." 

Making  good  in  a  boys'  camp  is  not  a  '"dead 
easy  proposition,"  yet  every  summer  there  are 
some  lads  who  carry  away  the  honors  of  the 
camp  and  win  the  affection  of  their  fellows  by 
making  good   according   to   the    standards   of   a 


boy's  world.  Others  have  to  come  back  and  try 
it  again.  Many  a  tale  could  be  told  about  the 
boys  who  found  that  it  took  more  than  one  sum- 
mer to  make  good.  One  of  these  was  a  boy 
who  had  acquired  the  name  of  "Gigs." 

Gigs  was  one  of  those  lads  who  manage  to 
have  a  good  time  all  the  time,  and  find  it  hard 
to  bother  about  rules.  Besides,  he  was  an  ad- 
venturous soul,  and  always  liked  to  take  a  chance 
and  see  what  would  happen.  There  was  n't  a 
speck  of  bad  in  him,  his  camp  leader  said,  but  he 
admitted  that  he  certainly  was  a  "terror." 

When  Gigs  went  to  camp  he  discovered  that 
there  were  very  few  rules,  and  these  seemed 
sensible  enough.  But  there  was  something  more. 
It  said  that  if  you  were  not  willing  to  keep  these 
rules,  you  would  be  sent  home.  And  Gigs  won- 
dered. He  wondered  whether  the  camp  really 
would  send  a  boy  home.  So  he  made  an  experi- 
ment— with  a  canoe,  by  himself — just  to  find  out. 
And  the  camp  did.  And  Gigs  had  a  rather  ex- 
citing reception  from  the  family,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

Now  some  lads  of  the  grudge-bearing  variety 
would  never  have  forgiven  the  camp  for  doing 
what  it  said  it  would  do.     But  this  was  not  Gigs, 
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who  was  a  cheery  soul  anyway.  But  just  the 
same,  the  more  he  thought  ahout  it,  tlie  more  he 
became  disgusted  tliat  he  had  not  made  good  in  a 
boys'  camp. 

He  kept  thinking  about  it  all  tlie  year,  and 
when  spring  came  he  went  around  to  see  the 
'"chief"  of  the  camp  and  told  him  he  wanted  to 
go  back  and  have  another  try  and  make  good. 
But  there  was  something  Gigs  had  not  reckoned 
on.  It  seems  that  when  a  boy  is  sent  home  his 
father  has  to  forfeit  the  tuition  fee.  So  the  chief 
was  very  doubtful,  as  was  Gigs's  father  when 
he  heard  it.  But  Gigs  was  quite  a  determined 
youngster,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
back  and  earn  a  different  reputation.  Well,  it 
was  finally  decided  that  he  was  to  go  back  on  trial 
for  two  weeks. 

Gigs  accepted  the  terms  cheerfully,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  he  stayed  all  summer  and  made  good. 
He  went  farther  than  that.  At  the  end  of  that 
summer  he  was  awarded  the  silver  cup  as  the 
best  all-round  camper  of  the  lot.  And,  in  a  camp 
like  that  one,  that  cup  means  something ! 

Camp  is  a  mighty  good  place  for  a  fellow  to 
get  rid  of  his  faults,  if  he  has  the  right  stuff  in 
him  and  can  stand  a  little  guying.  The  guying 
is  all  good-natured  enough.  Much  of  it  takes  the 
form  of  suddenly  acquired  nicknames.  For  ex- 
ample, a  boy  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  zoology 
and  used  long  words  in  telling  about  the  animals, 
insects,  and  shell-fish  was  at  once  called  "Pro- 
fessor." He  took  it  in  good  part,  and  finally  won 
out  and  gained  the  respect  of  them  all,  because 
he  really  did  know  more  about  nature  work  than 
any  of  them,  and  was  willing  to  help  them  with 
their  specimens. 

Another  boy,  who  had  a  habit  of  leaning 
against  whomever  or  whatever  was  handy,  was 
known  as  "Leaner  Jones" — although  Jones  was 
not  his  real  name. 

If  a  boy  persists  in  being  good-natured,  no 
matter  what  his  fault,  he  's  pretty  sure  to  win 
out  in  the  end,  for  that  quality  is  one  that  counts 
mightily  in  camp.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
story  of  Ruggles,  told  by  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
big  New  England  camps : 

"When  Ruggles  first  went  to  camp  he  had  an  awful 
time.  You  see,  he  was  the  kind  of  lad  who  had  not 
played  much  with  other  fellows.  He  knew  nothing 
about  any  sport.  You  just  should  have  seen  him  try 
to  throw  a  baseball  !  He  did  n't  know  much  about 
rowing.  He  could  about  manage  to  keep  up  in  swim- 
ming. He  really  thought  he  was  some  diver,  but  the 
roar  of  laughter  that  went  up  as  he  went  down  made 
the  poor  lad  think  differently,  for  he  went  in  like 
an  alligator,  with  a  resounding  splash  you  could  have 
heard — -on  a  very  still  day — about  half  a  mile! 

"Ruggles  did  n't  know  how  to  do   anything  for  him 
self.     He  did  n't  know  how  to  talk  with  other  fellows 


to  play  with  them,  or  to  get  along  with  them  ;  and  he 
talked  with  such  big  words  about  such  horribly  in- 
telligent matters  that  his  tent-mates  called  the  poor  soul 
a  'high-brow.'  And  yet  Ruggles  really  wanted  to  do 
well,   .ind   he   tried   his   level   best. 

"Well,  I  doubt  if  a  boy  ever  has  been  teased  as  was 
Ruggles.  Boys  are  merciless  when  they  find  a  mate 
whose  peculiarities  are  conspicuous.  They  teased  him, 
they  guyed  him,  they  gof  after  all  his  odd  sayings  and 
doings,  and  the  only  time  he  had  any  peace  was  when 
he  was  asleep. 

"Now,  for  a  boy  to  bear  up  under  such  treatment, 
when  he  is  away  from  home  for  the  first  time  and  with 
strangers,  takes  real  pluck.  Some  boys  go  down  under 
it.  They  get  melancholy,  they  mope  around  by  them- 
selves, and  they  have  a  worse  and  worse  time  as  the 
summer  goes  on  ;  and  if  they  survive  to  the  end,  which 
is  doubtful,  they  vow  they  will  never,  ne\er  go  to 
camp   again. 

"Well,  that  was  n't  Ruggles.  Despite  the  teasing  and 
the  guying,  as  time  went  on  he  became  more  cheerful. 
Also,  he  never  got  'sore'  when  he  was  teased,  but  took 
it  all  with  mighty  good  humor.  For  he  was  clever 
enough  to  see  that  he  had  peculiarities,  and  he  set  about 
getting  rid  of  them.  Also,  bad  as  he  was  in  baseball, 
he  played  at  that  game  every  afternoon,  day  after  day. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  by  the  end  of  that 
summer  Ruggles  was  not  the  butt  of  his  tent-mates. 
Xot  at  all  !  Quite  the  reverse.  In  fact,  having  a  realh 
strong  personality,  he  came  very  near  being  the  leader 
of  that  group !  Not  only  so,  but  he  learned  to  play 
ball.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  boys  when  Rug- 
gles first  caught  a  fly  and  then  caught  out  another  man 
at  second!  Many  of  the  fellows  lay  right  down  on  the 
ground  and  kicked  !  Yes  sir.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  he  was  awarded  the  medal  for  making  the 
greatest  all-round  improvement  of  any  lad  in  camp. 
That  's  the  kind  of  fellow  Ruggles  was!" 

Now  the  camp  does  n't  care  whether  you  're 
a  hero  or  not,  but  it  does  expect  you  to  be  a 
"good  fellow" — to  play  fair,  to  be  cheerful  in 
defeat,  and  take  whatever  comes  in  good  spirit. 
In  a  camp  in  Maine  there  was  a  boy  named 
Freddy  who  acquired  the  nickname  of  "Yellow" 
because  he  failed  at  this  point:  Freddy  was 
known  to  be  somewhat  of  a  coward.  One  day  the 
fellows  came  for  him  to  go  over  to  the  island 
for  initiations,  and  he  was  scared  to  death.  Then 
he  happened  to  think  of  an  excuse — he  could  n't 
find  his  hatchet.  Of  course  the  other  fellows  saw 
through  it,  and  from  that  day  Freddy  was  known 
as  Yellow.  He  hated  the  name  and  was 
thoroughly  ashamed,  but  for  that  summer,  at 
least,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it, 
for  he  had  played  the  coward  before  the  camp. 

Anothci;  boy  who  had  to  learn  what  it  means 
to  be  a  good  fellow  was  Percy,  who  had  a  great 
time  at  camp.  This  is  the  story  told  by  the  leader 
of  his  camp: 

"Percy  was  n't  his  real  name ;  but  it  should  have 
been.  Just  as  I  've  known  fellows  really  named  Percy 
who  should  have  been  named  Bill !  But  Percy  looked 
it.  First  of  all,  he  arrived  in  camp  the  most  dressed- 
up  lad  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.     Such  a  checked  suit! 
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such  a  hat !  Well,  of  course  that  was  n't  his  fault. 
His  clothes  were  bought  for  him.  He  had  no  say 
about  it.  And  that  was  just  the  trouble.  Everything 
was  done  for  him,  and  he  never  had  to  do  anything  for 
himself.  There  was  a  man  to  help  him  to  get  dressed — 
and  he  was  thirteen !  Then  there  was  some  one  to 
shine  his  shoes,  and  some  one  to  put  away  his  clothes, 


"PERCY    ARKI\I,I>    IN    i  WIT    THE    MOST    DKI 
YOU    EVER   SAW    IN    YOUR    LIFE. 


LAD 


— in  fact,  there  was  some  one  to  do  about  everything 
for  him,  even  to  flunk  for  him.  And  although  he  had 
the  makings  of  all  kinds  of  a  fine  lad,  he  never  had 
a  chance  to  show  it,  and  was  becoming  just  a  miserable, 
conceited,   priggish   little   dude  ! 

"Well,  camp  was  an  awful  shock  for  Percy.  First, 
he  had  to  take  hammer  and  nails  and  boards  and  canvas 
and  make  himself  a  cot.  It  was  a  great  looking  cot, 
for  he  hardly  knew  a  hammer  from  a  buzz-saw !  It 
just  about  managed  to  stand  up  and  no  more.  Then 
he  had  to  help  get  his  tent  up  and  make  a  floor  under 
It.  And  all  this  was  on  the  first  day,  and  he  did  n't 
like  it  at  all.     He  got  his  new  camp  suit  so  mussy ! 


"But  that  was  nothing  to  the  shock  he  got  a  few  days 
later  when  he  found  he  had  to  wash  his  stockings  him- 
self. About  everything  else  went  to  the  camp  'wash- 
lady,'  but,  to  his  unutterable  horror,  he  found  he  had 
to  wash  his  own  stockings — in  a  tub !  and  down  on 
his  knees  !  Really,  it  was  very  horrible,  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  such  things  were  not  done  in  the 
best  social  circles  !  But  there  was  no  escape.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  now  and  then,  to  get  into  a  corner  from 
which  you  cannot  wriggle,  and  have  to  do  some  dis- 
agreeable job!  Well,  Percy  wept.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  so  he  washed  those  stockings. 

"Now  he  had  had,  in  between,  one  or  two  other 
shocks,  poor  lad  !  About  the  third  day  of  the  camp,  in 
came  an  inspector  into  his  tent,  and  the  four  lads  there 
had  to  open  their  trunks,  and  then  take  out  the  trays 
so  that  the  bottom  contents  could  be  seen,  and  then 
open  up  any  bags  or  suitcases  they  might  have.  Also, 
the  inspector  looked  under  the  beds  and  all  around  the 
tent.  Well,  under  Percy's  bed  was  a  stack  of  things  ; 
and  his  trunk — it  looked — well,  I  hate  to  say  how  it 
looked !  Anyway,  that  tent  got  more  than  one  point 
against  it  on  account  of  Percy's  disorder,  and  those 
other  fellows  did  not  hide  from  him  the  way  they 
felt  about  it  either.  So  he  had  to  take  everything  out 
of  that  trunk  and  repack  it  from  the  bottom  up,  and 
then  put  away  the  things  he  had  thrown  under  the  bed. 
I  believe  he  sniffled  a  little,  too ;  but  again  there  was 
no   escape. 

"Now,  as  I  said,  he  was  really,  underneath  it  all, 
a  very  capable  and  clever  lad — only  he  had  never  had 
a  chance !  And  after  a  while  he  'caught  on.'  After 
four  weeks  he  kicked  out  the  miserable  cot  he  had 
first  made  and  manufactured  a  new  one  of  white  birch, 
with  head-board,  foot-board,  and  all  kinds  of  fancy 
grills  on  it.  It  was  a  very  handsome  affair,  and  quite 
startled  his  tent-mates.  Also,  having  a  good  deal  of 
pride,  he  hated  to  get  inspection  marks  for  disorder, 
and  so  he  got  into  the  habit  of  looking  after  all  his  things 
and  keeping  them  in  good  shape.  Not  too  good,  of 
course,  but  as  good  as  you  would  want  in  a  camp.  In 
addition  to  this,  being  very  well-built  and  having  a 
first-rate  head  on  his  shoulders,  he  managed  to  do  well 
in  the  various  sports  arid  athletics.  In  fact,  more  than 
once  he  brought  honors  to  his  tent.  Now,  the  credit 
he  got  for  thus  doing  things  for  himself  in  place  of  hav- 
ing folks  do  things  for  him,  was  the  finishing  touch. 
He  had  not  only  caught  on,  but  he  had  made  good. 
And  so — well,  though  they  did  call  him  Percy  when  he 
arrived,  they  called  him  Bill  when  he  went  home!" 

The  councilors — the  college  men  who  are  the 
companions  of  the  boys  at  camp — are  ready  to 
help  a  fellow  who  is  really  trying.  They  are 
the  real  "good  fellows."  They  go  right  in  for 
everything  with  the  boys.  Once  in  a  while  they 
are  challenged  to  a  game  or  stunt  on  their  own 
account.    .  Then    the    boys    have    to    watch    out ! 

In  one  camp,  charades  are  a  very  popular  form 
of  evening  amusement.  They  are  acted  by 
squads,  and  the  boys  are  anxious  each  night  that 
it  shall  be  their  squad  that  shall  give  the  even- 
ing's charade.  The  councilors  are  forced  to  give 
one  occasionally,  and  once  they  hit  upon  a  very 
amusing  scheme  to  vary  the  monotony.  A  word 
of  three  syllables  was  announced,  and  they  gave 
four  acts,  representing  the  three  svHables  and  the 
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whole  word,  but  without  any  word  at  all  in  mind. 
Afterward,  the  usual  guessing-bee  ensued,  and. 
finally,  a  boy  who  guessed  that  the  word  was 
"Springfield"  was  told  that  he  had  won.  It  was 
not  until  the  next  morning  that  it  came  over  the 
boys  tliat  Springfield  was  not  a  three-syllabled 
word,  and  then,  you  may  be  sure,  those  councilors 
were  mobbed !  But  really  the  joke  was  on  the 
councilors,  for  they  had  n"t  thought  of  it  either. 

Another  thing  that  counts  at  camp  is  going  in 
for  things.    If  you  want  to  win  tlie  respect  of  the 


place,  and  he  certainly  did  get  fish,  small  ones,  and 
even  big  ones,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  older  fellows 
in  the  camp,  who  thought  such  a  small  boy  certainly 
"had  a   ner\e''  to  catch   such   big  fish   and   so   many. 

Well,  John  spent  his  spare  time  teasing  Max  about 
fishing.  He  felt  that  he  was  sure  of  the  prize  awarded 
to  the  best  fisherman,  anyway,  and  ;iccordingly  he 
did  his  best  to  get  Max  into  the  contest,  so  that  there 
would  be  another  fellow  he  could  crow  over.  You  see, 
the  camp  medal  went  to  the  boy  catching  the  largest 
fish,  and  John  had  a  three-pound  pike  to  his  credit.  So 
he  coaxed  Max  and  persuaded  and  guyed  and  bothered 
and  teased  until  one  day,  in  desperation  and  just  to 
have  peace,  Max  borrowed  a  steel  rod,  which  its  owner 


"  1M.A.X    SIMPLY    WALKED    UP    THAT    PIER,    PULLING    THAT    PISH    THKOUGH    THE    WATER    BY    MAIN    FORCE. 


camp  and  really  make  good  with  your  mates, 
you  must  get  out  and  work  for  the  good  of  the 
camp  and  your  own  record  as  well.  If  you  don't 
care  much  about  swimming,  that  's  just  the  thing 
you  should  go  in  for  and  work  with  all  your 
might  and  main  until  you  can  take  your  part  in 
any  of  the  water  sports.  They  have  a  story  in 
one  camp  about  a  boy  who  did  n't  like  fishing, 
which  they  call  a  true  fish-story,  and  which  is 
vouched  for  by  the  camp  leader : 

Max  hated  fishing.  He  was  ten  years  old.  I  doubt 
if  he  had  ever  held  a  rod  in  his  hand,  but  he  did  n't 
care  for  the  idea,  anyway.  He  did  n't  care  for  fish 
alive,  dead,  or  fried,  or  even  on  the  end  of  a  line. 
It  just  did  n't  appeal  to  him,  that  's  all 

Now  there  was  another  boy  in  camp,  a  year  or  so 
older,  named  John.  And  John  was  some  fisherman. 
He   would   sit   like   a   monument    for   hours  at   a   likely 


handed  over  all  ready  for  use  with  a  two-inch  spoon  on 
the  end  of  the  line.  Max  thought  the  spoon  a  very 
silly  affair,  and  that  any  fish  foolish  enough  to  bite  on 
a  piece  of  shiny  tin  deserved  to  be  caught.  What  's 
more,  John  actually  had  to  persuade  him  that  such 
things  really  were  used  for  catching  fish. 

So  Max  went  out  to  the  end  of  the  little  pier  that 
the  boys  had  made,  where  there  was  about  ten  feet  of 
water.      John    shouted    with    laughter. 

"Are  you  going  to  hang  that  spoon  in  the  water 
and  expect  a  fish  to  take  it?"  he  chuckled. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Max,  glumly.  He  did  n't  want 
to  fish,  anyway,  but  even  at  that  he  did  n't  see  how 
else  he  was  going  to  use   his  line. 

"Why,  silly,"  laughed  John,  "you  've  got  to  tow 
that  thing  behind  you  from  a  boat." 

Max  merely  pouted, — he  was  only  ten, — and,  pulling 
out  some  line,  threw  that  spoon  as  far  as  he  could  into  the 
water.  And  at  that  second  he  had  the  surprise  of  his 
life.  There  was  a  terrific  pull  on  his  line.  The  steel 
rod  bent  like  a  bow,   and   Max   held  on   for  dear  life. 
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He  did  n't  know  what  to  do.  He  was  sure  he  had 
Jonah's  whale.  He  did  n't  know  anything  about  using 
a  reel.  So  he  stood  there,  with  the  rod  bent  right  over 
and  his  face  white  with  an  astonishment  akin  to  terror. 

As  for  John,  he  stood  on  the  shore  with  his  jaw 
dropping.  He  was  surprised  at  what  he  saw,  too — and 
horrified.      He   was  n't   pleased   at  the  sight  at  all ! 

Finally,  the  whale  still  pulling,  Max  took  a  long 
breath,  turned  around,  and  simply  walked  up  that  pier, 
pulling  that  fish  through  the  water  by  main  force.  Why 
the  spoon  or  the  line  did  not  break  was  a  mystery. 
But  neither  did,  and  he  actually  dragged  that  walloping, 
five-pound  black-bass  right  up  on  the  shore — the  most 
disgusted-looking  fish  you  ever  saw  in  your  life! 

And  as  Max  looked  at  his  prize  his  chest  began  to 
come  out  more  and  more,  till  he  looked  like  a  pouter- 
pigeon.  But  as  for  John — poor  John  saw  his  champion- 
ship vanish  into  the  far  distance.  And  it  was  his  own 
fault,  for  had  n't  he  egged  Max  into  fishing  in  the 
first  place?  So  while  Max's  chest  kept  getting  larger 
and  larger,  until  it  all  but  burst,  John  began  to  gulp, 
and  in  a  minute  he  turned  around  and  disappeared. 
There  was  n't  a  sign  of  John  for  three  solid  hours  ! 

And  that  's  how  the  boy  who  hated  fishing  became 
the  most  enthusiastic  fisherman  in  the  camp  and  how  he 
won  the  big-fish  medal  ;  and  also  how  he  came  to  give 
his  tent-mates  a  fine  breakfast  of  fried  black-bass  ! 

Now,  while  it  is  a  good  thing  to  go  in  and  win 
things  for  your  own  record,  there  is  still  more 
zest  in  winning  for  your  side  or  for  your  camp. 
There  is  twice  as  much  satisfaction  in  winning 
the  relay  for  your  camp  as  there  is  in  taking  first 
place  for  yourself  in  the  swim  for  distance  or 
speed.  So  you  can  imagine  how  Dick,  the  hero 
of  the  following  story,  felt  when  he  found  he 
had  saved  the  day  for  his  troops. 

In  this  camp  they  have  annual  war-games, 
which  take  in  the  whole  camp  and  are  very  thrill- 
ing. One  year— the  year  that  Dick  was  captain 
of  one  of  the  sides — the  defending  army  had 
captured  and  imprisoned  all  but  the  captain  of 
the  attacking  force — who  was  Dick.  Now  they 
were  all  waiting  to  see  what  he  would  do  to  save 
his  side  from  utter  defeat.  It  was  a  pretty  bad 
situation,  and  would  have  baffled  older  heads  than 


Dick's.  But  his  was  good  and  clear,  and  so,  while 
they  were  waiting,  he  fixed  up  a  scheme  with  the 
chef — a  good  friend  of  his.  Then,  when  nothing 
seemed  to  be  happening,  the  chef  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  with  a  burlapped  barrel  on  a 
wheelbarrow.  As  there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
this,  no  one  paid  any  attention,  until,  all  of  a 
sudden,  when  he  had  deposited  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  prison  floor,  the  burlap  flew  off — and  out 
popped  Captain  Dick  and  freed  the  entire  army ! 

Another  time  one  of  the  boys  got  himself  dis- 
guised as  a  girl,  and,  entering  the  stronghold  of 
the  enemy  with  a  party  of  visitors,  walked  all 
around  among  his  fellow-campers  without  being 
recognized.  He  discovered  the  hidden  flag, 
secreted  it  in  his  dress,  and  escaped  between  the 
lines,  winning  the  game. 

While  all  these  things  are  going  on  in  the 
little  world  of  the  boys'  camp — boys  fighting 
and  winning  every  day,  whether  in  the  bigger 
games  or  the  little  conflicts  that  nobody  knows 
about  but  themselves,  the  big  world  outside,  made 
up  of  fathers  and  mothers,  relatives  and  friends, 
goes  on  its  even  way  and  knows  very  little  about 
it  all.  P'or  a  camp  boy's  letters  home  are  what 
you  might  call  noncommittal.  The  following,  a 
camp  leader  tells  us,  are,  verbatim,  some  of  the 
letters  that  boys  in  camp  have  written  home  to 
their  parents : 

My  dear  sir 

M.y   tennis-racket — my   camera — my   ball   glove. 
Yours  respectfully 

Dear    Mother   and    Father : 

Well  and  having  a  good  time. 

(not   signed) 
Dear  Mother : 

Hike    on.      Love. 

But  the  parents  read  it  all  for  themselves  when 
autunm  comes,  and  write  their  thanks  to  the  camp 
for  sending  back  such  a  manly,  self-reliant  lad. 


THE  HAPPY  BEE 

There  was  a  happy  B,  as  any  one  could  C, 
Who  never  heaved  a  sigh  of  any  siiii. 
He  would  fly  among  the  pppp. 
The  nectar  there  to  cccc. 
And  gather  pollen  on  his  little  thiiii. 
^  "*  S  A  With  neither  haw  nor  G,  he  "d  fly  away  to  T 

^^~Ti       ^^^  there  the  honey  he  'd  begin  to  uuuu. 
Living  always  at  his  eeee. 
With  no  one  who  would  tttt, 
He  never  had  to  mind  his  pppp  and  qqqq.  f^ 

M.  G.  Kains.    ^-J^. 
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WHAT  WILL  RUSSIA  DO? 

Ever  since  the  old  despotism  of  Russia  was  over- 
thrown and  a  free  government  set  up  in  its  place 
the  world  has  been  anxiously  watching  the  course 
of  Russian  events.  Will  the  new  government  be 
able  to  maintain  its  existence,  or  will  it  be  over- 
thrown by  a  counter-revolution?  Will  the  new 
rule  give  the  people  a  freedom  that  is  real,  or 
only  the  semblance  of  liberty?  And  what  course 
will  it  take  in  respect  to  the  Great  War?  Will  it 
remain  faithful  to  the  Allies  and  keep  up  the  fight 
against  Germany,  or  will  it  break  away  from  them 
and  make  a  separate  peace  ?  All  over  the  world 
these  questions  are  arising  in  men's  minds  and 
will  continue  to  arise  until  they  are  answered  by 
the  actions  of  Russia.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment— for  the  new  government  does  not  pretend 
to  be  anything  more  than  temporary  and  provi- 
sional— has  already  been  threatened  with  coun- 
ter-revolution and  a  break-up,  but  up  to  the  last 
days  of  May  it  had  passed  successfully  through 
every  crisis  and  was  showing  signs  of  enduring 
strength.  It  had  secured  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  and 
of  the  soldiers,  and  it  was  earnestly  at  work 
trying  to  accomplish  the  reforms  which  the  people 
demand.  The  attitude  of  the  new  government 
in  respect  to  a  separate  peace  was  announced  in 
these  words :  "In  foreign  policy  the  Provisional 
Government,  rejecting  in  concert  with  the  entire 
people  all  thought  of  a  separate  peace,  adopts 
openly  as  its  aim  the  reestablishment  of  a  gen- 
eral peace  which  shall  not  tend  toward  domina- 
tion over  other  nations,  the  seizure  of  their  na- 
tional possessions,  or  violent  usurpation  of  their 
territories— a  peace  without  annexation  or  in- 
demnities and  based  on  the  right  of  nations  to 
decide  their  own  affairs."  Along  with  this  ut- 
terance were  these  other  words  of  assurance  to 


the  Allies:  "Convinced  that  the  defeat  of  Rus- 
sia and  her  allies  would  not  only  be  a  source  of 
the  greatest  calamity  to  the  people,  but  would 
postpone  or  make  impossible  the  conclusion  of  a 
world-wide  peace  on  the  basis  indicated  above, 
the  Provisional  Government  believes  that  the 
Russian  revolutionary  army  will  not  suffer  the 
German  troops  to  destroy  our  western  Allies  and 
then  throw  themselves  upon  us  with  the  full 
force  of  their  arms."  These  words  brought  cheer 
to  millions  of  hearts  in  Europe  and  America,  for 
they  plainly  meant  that  the  new  Russian  govern- 
ment intended  to  stand  by  her  Allies  and  fight 
with  them  imtil  their  aims  were  accomplished. 
It  was  the  prayer  of  the  Allies  that  Russia  would 
remain  firm  in  this  purpose.  For  a  different 
course  on  her  part  would  bring  calainity  not  only 
upon  herself,  but  upon  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind. Should  Russia  desert  the  Allies  and  make 
a  separate  peace,  all  the  mighty  forces  of  Ger- 
many would  be  thrown  into  Flanders  and  France, 
and  the  war  would  be  prolonged  perhaps  for 
years.  And,  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
America,  if  Russia  should  stack  her  arms,  Uncle 
Sam  would  almost  certainly  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  war. 

A  REMARKABLE  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE 

OF  THE  NATION 

On  May  17  the  Army  Bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  within  a  few  hours  after  its  passage  it 
was  signed  by  the  President.  The  bill  provided 
that  on  a  day  to  be  named  by  the  President  there 
should  be  a  general  registration  of  all  young  men 
who  have  reached  their  twenty-first,  but  have 
not  reached  their  thirty-first,  birthday,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  registration  being  to  secure  an  en- 
rollment of  names  from  which  to  draft  soldiers 
for  the   army   which   is  to   be  used   in  the   war 
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against  Germany.  Promptly  after  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  President  Wilson  issued  a  proclamation 
naming  the  fifth  of  June  as  the  day  for  registra- 
tion. That  day  will  doubtless  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  in  our  history.  For 
on  Tuesday,  June  5,  between  the  hours  of  7  A.M. 
and  9  P.M.  all  our  young  men  within  the  stated 
ages,  the  married  and  the  unmarried,  the  foreign- 
ers and  native-born  Americans,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 


of  their  country.  Such  a  spectacle  was  never 
before  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  enrollment  was  a  new  thing  in  our  national 
life,  for  it  was  the  first  step  in  the  policy  of 
conscription  which  our  Government  has  adopted. 
But  in  the  mind  of  President  Wilson  it  was  in 
no  sense  a  conscription  of  the  unwilling;  it  was 
rather,  he  said,  selection  from  a  nation  which 
has  already  volunteered  in  mass.  As  soon  as 
the  registration  was  made,  the  work  of  organiz- 
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YOUNG    MEN   AWAITING   THEIR    TURN    TO   REGISTER,    NEW   YORK   CITY,  JUNE   5,   19I7. 


healthy,  those  absent  from  their  homes  and  those 
present,  were  registered.  The  sick  were  reg- 
istered by  an  authorized  agent,  while  persons 
absent  from  their  usual  residence  were  registered 
by  mail  or  in  advance  of  their  departure.  The 
only  men  not  called  upon  to  register  w'ere  those 
who  had  not  on  June  5  reached  their  twenty-first 
birthday,  or  who  already  had  attained  their 
thirty-first  birthday,  or  who  were  already  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  army  or  navy;  all 
others  had  to  register  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year.  From  ocean 
to  ocean  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  young  men 
to  the  number  of  several  millions  entered 
registration  offices  in  tens  of  thousands  of  com- 
munities and  enrolled  themselves  for  the  service 


ing  the  new  army  began.  "The  nation  needs  all 
men,"  said  the  President  in  his  proclamation,  "but 
it  needs  each  man  not  in  the  field  that  will  most 
pleasure  him,  but  in  the  endeavor  that  will  best 
serve  the  common  good.  Thus,  though  a  sharp- 
shooter pleases  to  operate  a  trip-hammer  and 
an  expert  machinist  desires  to  march  with  the 
ilag,  the  nation  is  being  served  only  when  the 
sharp-shooter  marches  and  the  machinist  remains 
at  his  levers.  The  whole  nation  must  be  a  team 
in  which  each  man  shall  play  the  part  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted." 

SAVING  THE  CRUMBS 

Americans  have  always  been  blessed  with  an 
abundance   of    food.      Our   tables   have   groaned 
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with  ample  supplies.  President  John  Adams  in 
a  letter  written  to  his  wife  tells  of  a  dinner  he 
once  had  in  Philadelphia,  and  this  is  what  was 
on  the  table:  duck,  ham,  chicken,  beef,  pig,  tarts, 
custard,  jelly,  floating-island,  beer,  porter,  punch, 
wine.  Americans  have  not  only  eaten  heartily, 
but  they  have  been  wasteful  with  food.  And 
now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  find  that  while  we  can 
all  have  enough  to  eat,  we  must  not  waste  even 
the  crumbs.  For  throughout  the  world  the  sup- 
plies of  food  are  so  small  that  care  must  be  taken 
lest  there  be  suffering  on  account  of  hunger.  So 
threatening  is  the  shortage  in  food  that  it  has 
caused  the  President  to  ask  Congress  to  give  him 
power  to  place  the  food-supplies  of  the  country 
under  the  strict  control  of  the  Government,  and 
in  early  June  our  national  lawmakers  were  busy 
in  preparing  bills  providing  for  such  legislation 
as  the  President  desires.  If  these  bills  become 
laws, — and  it  seemed  likely  that  they  would, — the 
President  will  have  power  to  deal  in  the  way 
that  may  seem  to  him  best  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in- 
cluding provisions,  shoes,  clothes,  and  fuel.  He 
will  be  empowered  to  compel  the  holders  and 
hoarders  of  food  to  disgorge  and  sell  at  the 
market  price,  and  if  the  necessity  should  arise, 
he  will  be  empowered  to  fix  the  maximum 
prices  at  which  articles  shall  be  sold.  For  the 
great  task  of  controlling  the  food-supply  the 
President  has  appointed  Air.  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
who  rendered  such  wonderful  services  in  dis- 
tributing food  to  the  people  of  Belgium.  In 
carrying  out  his  plans  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Hoover  to  enlist  the  services  of  every  woman  in 
the  land  who  presides  over  a  household.  Every 
housewife  will  be  asked  to  sign  a  written  pledge 
to  carry  out  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the 
food  administrator  as  far  as  her  circumstances 
permit.  The  instruction  and  advice  will  be  based 
upon  the  fact  that  we  can  eat  plenty  if  we  eat 
wisely  and  without  waste.  The  two  great  aims 
of  Mr.  Hoover  will  be  to  eliminate  waste  and  to 
secure  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  food  for 
another.  "Out  of  our  abundance,"  he  says,  '"have 
come  many  careless  customs  that  must  be  cur- 
tailed or  changed.  The  gospel  of  the  clean  plate, 
of  individual  service  of  the  same  size  as  in- 
dividual appetite,  must  become  universal."  That 
is  to  say,  if  John  does  not  like  apple  pie  as  well 
as  Thomas  likes  it,  John  must  be  served  with  a 
smaller  piece.  In  respect  to  substitutions  of  food, 
Mr.  Hoover  says:  "Local  foods  must  be  used  in- 
stead of  those  from  farther  afield,  to  save  trans- 
portation and  to  encourage  local  production. 
During  the  summer  season  a  large  proportion  of 
vegetables  should  be  used  in  order  to  save  those 


staples  which  are  most  easily  kept.  The  use  of 
staples  with  which  we  are  familiar,  such  as  corn- 
bread,  should  be  encouraged,  to  save  those  which 
our  allies  need."  Mr.  Hoover  also  will  conduct 
a  warfare  against  high  prices,  and  if  he  finds  that 
undue  profits  are  being  made,  he  will  take  severe 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

THE  WAR  TAXES 

Our  Government  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  war  up  to  July  i,  1918,  will  amount  in  round 
numbers  to  about  $4,000,000,000.  A  portion  of 
this  sum  will  be  raised  by  selling  bonds,  that  is, 
by  borrowing,  and  the  remainder  will  be  col- 
lected directly  from  the  people  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  Under  our  Constitution,  laws  for  levying 
taxes  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, although  a  revenue  bill  passed  by  the  House 
may  be  changed  by  the  Senate  and  cannot  be- 
come a  law  until  it  is  agreed  to  by  that  body. 
The  House,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Draft  Law 
was  passed,  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  rais- 
ing by  taxation  a  portion  of  the  money  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — the  committee  which  always 
prepares  and  introduces  the  bills  for  raising 
revenue — brought  forward  a  measure  provid- 
ing for  war  taxes  amounting  to  about  $1,800,- 
000,000.  This  was  the  biggest  tax-bill  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  In  order  to  se- 
cure such  a  stupendous  sum  the  lawmakers  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  tax  almost  everything 
that  is  ta.xable  and  to  make  the  rates  very  high, 
A  great  Frenchman,  Colbert,  once  said  that  when 
lawmakers  levy  taxes  they  ought  to  so  pluck 
the  goose  (the  people)  as  to  procure  the  largest 
amount  of  feathers  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  squawking.  Our  lawmakers  at  Washington 
doubtless  had  this  rule  in  mind  when  they  pre- 
pared the  bill  for  the  war  taxes,  but  they  failed 
to  prevent  squawking.  Indeed,  loud  protests 
against  the  bill  were  heard  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  And  no  wonder,  for  the  bill  imposed  a 
tax  upon  practically  "every  article  which  enters 
into  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed 
upon  the  foot ;  upon  everything  which  is  pleasant 
to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste ;  upon  warmth, 
light,  and  locomotion ;  upon  the  sauce  which 
pampers  man's  appetite  and  the  drugs  that  re- 
store him  to  health."  The  House,  giving  little 
heed  to  the  opposition  which  was  aroused  by  the 
bill,  rushed  it  along  at  full  speed  and  passed  it 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  four  to  one.  Then,  in 
the  last  days  of  May,  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate. 
But  no  effort  on  its  part  could  make  the  burden 
light,  for  war  is  the  costliest  thing  in  the  world. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL  SIMS 

The  foremost  naval  figure  of  the  beginning  of 
our  war  with  Germany  is  Vice-Admiral  Sims, 
who  is  in  command  of  our  flotilla  of  destroyers  in 
English  waters,  the  first  ships  of  war  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  to  operate  against  Germany. 

The  life  of  this  commander  is  inspiring  to 
love  of  country,  because  it  represents  achieve- 
ment in  spite  of  difficulties  and  is  so  typically 
American.  William  Sowden  Sims,  born  in  Can- 
ada, is  one  of  the  citizens  who  came  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  opportunity. 

About  seventeen  years  ago,  when,  he  was  a 
navy  lieutenant  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Kentucky,  sta- 
tioned on  the  Chinese  coast,  he  found  that  a 
young  English  officer.  Sir  Percy  Scott,  had  in- 
vented an  appliance  for  use  in  target-practice 
that  could  train  naval  gun-pointers  to  great  ac- 
curacy without  much  expensive  firing  of  the  big 
guns.  At  that  time  navy  marksmanship  was  not 
to  be  compared  in  accuracy  w-ith  that  of  to-day. 
The  best  our  gun-crews  could  do  in  the  naval 
engagements  of  the  war  with  Spain  was  to  make 
one  hit  in  every  one  hundred  shots  fired,  although 
this  was  then  regarded  as  superior  shooting. 

In  those  days  the  gun-pointers  could  not  be 
given  enough  practice  because  of  the  expense  of 
firing  the  big  guns.  The  British  officer  had 
invented  a  tube  to  be  attached  to  the  gun-barrel. 
The  big  gun  was  then  sighted  on  a  distant  target, 
but  when  the  trigger  was  pulled,  the  tube  dis- 
charged a  small  projectile  at  a  miniature,  near- 
by target.  Thus  the  gunners  could  be  given  daily 
practice  with  little  expense. 

Lieutenant  Sims  equipped  a  gun  with  one  of 
these  Morris  tubes,  as  they  are  called,  and  with 
it  trained  a  gun-crew  to  such  proficiency  that  he 
wrote  to  the  navy  department  about  it,  strongly 
urging  that  the  system  be  generally  adopted.  The 
eager  young  lieutenants  of  the  service  are  con- 
stantly proposing  reforms,  so  that  the  older 
heads  in  Washington  are  usually  not  much  im- 
pressed when  these  discoveries  are  announced  to 
them.  At  any  rate.  Lieutenant  Sims  felt  that  he 
was  being  slighted.  And  then  he  did  an  unwise 
thing — he  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt, 
sending  it  by  registered  mail,  using  words  in  it 
that  might  be  construed  as  criticism  of  his  su- 
perior officers.  He  was  ordered  to  report  in 
Washington. 

Lieutenant  Sims  secured  an  interview  with  the 
President  and  made  the  unique  proposal  that  his 
charges  be  tested  in  practice.  He  asked  the 
President  to  send  out  a  battle-ship  to  shoot  at  a 
target  under  battle  conditions,  and  if  the  gunners 
did  as  well   as  the  navy  heads   said  they  could. 


he  was   willing  to   withdraw  what  he  had  said 
about  the  navy's  marksmanship. 

This  plucky  stand  pleased  President  Roosevelt, 
who  ordered  five  battle-ships  to  sea  for  the  test. 
Lieutenant  Sims  caused  a  canvas  target  to  be 
fixed  to  an  abandoned  lighthouse  on  an  outlying 
reef.  The  ships  fired  for  hours,  but  could  not  hit 
it  once.  After  that,  the  President  ordered  that 
Lieutenant  Sims  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  tar- 
get-practice of 
the  entire  navy. 

This  was  the 
realstartofSims's 
great  career.  He 
not  only  per- 
fected the  navy 
marksmanship, 
but,  by  making 
a  scientific  study 
of  the  actual  mo- 
tions required  in 
firing  guns  and 
handling  ships, 
he  greatly  cut 
down  the  time 
taken  to  shoot 
the  big  guns. 
President  Roose- 
velt made  him 
his  naval  aide  at 
the  White  House. 
In  1909,  Sims, 
then  a  command- 
er   in    rank,    was 


command 


VICE-ADMIRAL   W.    S.    SIMS. 


of  a  dreadnought, 

being  the  only  American  officer  below  the  grade 
of  captain  ever  placed  in  charge  of  a  capital  ship. 
Before  going  to  Europe  he  also  had  two  years' 
experience  in  commanding  a  flotilla  of  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers. 

In  the  fall  of  1910,  when  our  fleet  was  being 
entertained  by  England,  Commander  Sims  made 
an  impulsive  speech,  declaring  that  if  Great  Brit- 
ain ever  was  attacked  by  an  external  enemy, 
she  could  count  on  the  United  States  to  the  last 
ship,  the  last  dollar,  the  last  man,  and  the  last 
drop  of  blood.  This  was  regarded  as  an  indis- 
cretion, and  Commander  Sims  was  reprimanded. 

But  see  how  a  piece  of  unwisdom  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  Sims's  career  worked  to  his  advan- 
tage. The  British  take  it  as  a  fine  compliment 
that  the  man  who  in  1910  promised  America's 
aid  is  the  man  now  chosen  to  bring  that  aid. 

When  the  vice-admiral  reached  Queenstown 
from  London,  where  he  had  been  stationed,  in 
advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  destroy- 
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ers,  he  found  elaborate  preparations  had  been 
made  for  their  reception ;  but  he  requested  that 
tlie  proposed  fete  be  abandoned,  as  his  command- 
ers were  eager  to  begin  the  hunt  for  the  U-boats. 
This- was  done,  and  the  American  craft,  on  reach- 
ing their  destination,  immediately  put  to  sea. 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

Few  indeed  have  been  the  war  prophets  who  have 
looked  forward  to  a  struggle  that  would  con- 
tinue for  longer  than  three  years.  A  year  ago  it 
was  the  prediction  of  most  military  experts  that 
the  war  by  this  time  would  be  over  and  that  the 
world  would  now  be  enjoying  the  peace  for 
which  it  has  been  yearning  so  long.  But  it  would 
seem  that  military  experts,  even  the  wisest  of 
them,  can  only  make  guesses  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  w^ar.  For  as  the  third  year  of  the  strife 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  there  was  no  peace  in 
sight.  In  early  June  on  the  western  front  men 
were  moving  in  masses  numbering  millions,  and 
the  fighting  was  as  fierce  as  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  the  war  began,  while  the  slaughter 
was  greater  than  ever.  During  April  and  May 
the  losses  of  the  Germans  in  killed  and  wounded 
are  reported  as  having  passed  the  half-million 
mark,  while  the  losses  of  the  Allies  were  nearly 
as  great.  On  the  Italian  front,  also,  the  fighting 
was  energetic,  Italy  having  recently  begun  an 
unusually  vigorous  offensive  movement  against 
the  Austrians.  In  the  east  there  was  a  lull  in 
hostilities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  revolution 
in  Russia  had  resulted  in  disorganizing  the  Rus- 
sian armies  and  destroying  their  discipline.  But 
the  lull  in  the  east  meant  increased  fury  in  the 
west,  for  the  Russian  collapse  gave  Germany  a 
chance  to  use  on  the  western  front  vast  numbers 
of  troops  that  had  been  facing  the  armies  of 
Russia,  and  she  was  making  the  best  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

On  the  sea  the  situation  was  practically  what 
it  has  been  for  many  months  past.  There  were 
expectations  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Ger- 
man navy  and  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Allies, 
but  the  only  real  fighting  on  sea  was  that  which 
was  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  sub- 
marines. The  three-year  period  of  warfare  had 
nearly  elapsed,  yet  the  battle  off  Jutland  was  the 
only  naval  engagement  of  great  importance.  In 
combating  the  submarine  our  navy  was  doing  its 
part,  helping  to  protect  merchant  ships  and  de- 
stroying submarines  wherever  it  could  find  them. 
But  the  little  we  were  doing  in  this  direction  was 
only  the  beginning  of  what  we  were  planning  to 
do.  For  our  inventors  were  working  with  all 
their  might  upon  devices  for  destroying  subma- 


rines and  for  protecting  merchantmen  from  the 
attacks  of  these  under-sea  monsters.  Hundreds 
of  devices  were  being  submitted  to  the  navy  de- 
partment, and  our  hopes  were  high  that  some  of 
them  would  successfully  solve  the  problem.  It 
was  American  ingenuity  that  invented  the  sub- 
marine, and  our  people  believed  that  the  same  in- 
genuity would  find  a  way  to  destroy  it. 

OUR  PART  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Immediately  after  our  entrance  into  the  war  in 
April,  it  became  clear  that  four  things  must  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible :  ships  of  our  navy 
must  be  dispatched  with  great  swiftness  to  the 
waters  where  the  German  submarines  are  operat- 
ing; food  must  be  shipped  to  the  allied  countries 
in  as  large  quantities  as  possible ;  money  in  large 
sums  must  be  furnished  to  the  governments  of 
the  Allies;  an  armed  force  must  be  sent  to 
Flanders  and  France.  By  the  first  of  June 
progress  was  being  made  in  the  accomplishment 
of  all  these  tasks.  Our  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
were  at  work  in  British  waters,  and  so  effec- 
tive was  the  service  of  the  American  navy  that 
the  British  authorities  expressed  themselves  as 
being  grateful  and  highly  pleased  with  the  assist- 
ance they  were  receiving  from  their  new  ally.  The 
lessening  of  the  submarine  menace  was  making 
our  second  task — the  shipment  of  goods  to  the 
Allies — easier  of  accomplishment.  Perhaps  never 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country  have 
goods  been  sent  out  in  such  quantities  as  were 
being  exported  from  American  ports  in  the  last 
days  of  May.  Our  third  task,  the  lending  of 
money,  was  the  easiest.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
the  war  began,  the  financial  machine  was  in  good 
working  order  and  American  money  in  great 
streams  was  flowing  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
Allies.  The  fourth  task,  the  sending  abroad  of 
an  armed  force,  was  the  most  difiicult  one.  We 
have  been  a  peaceful  people,  and  our  regular 
army  in  times  of  peace  has  always  been  small — 
ridiculously  small  when  compared  with  the  great 
armies  of  Europe.  So  when  we  entered  the  war 
it  seemed  at  first  that  a  year  must  pass  before 
troops  could  be  sent  abroad,  for  it  would  require 
this  amount  of  time  to  organize  and  train  a  great 
army.  But  when  General  Joffre  came  and  told 
us  that  France  needed  troops  and  needed  them 
at  once,  the  President  decided  that  General  Per- 
shing, with  about  25,000  men,  should  be  promptly 
dispatched  for  duty  on  the  western  front.  Thus, 
in  less  than  sixty  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  forces  of  our  Government  w-ere  in  full 
swing,  and  all  was  being  done  that  could  be  done 
"to  bring  Germany  to  terms  and  end  the  war." 


THE  CRUISES  OF  "BAY- 
PIRATE  JACK" 

WHAT  A  ST.  NICHOLAS  STORY  DID 
FOR  JACK  LONDON 

BY  HAROLD  FRENCH 


"MuM-MA,  please 
bake  a  couple  of 
extra  loaves  for 
me.  I  'm  going 
fishing  over- 

night." 

Jack's  little 
mother,  in  re- 
sponse, flung 
open  her  flour- 
bin  and  looked 
ruefully  down  to  its  bottom.  "It  's  almost 
empty !''  she  sighed.  Then,  with  a  look  that  spoke 
volumes,  she  turned  her  eyes  up  to  her  full-grown 
son,  a  hearty,  stocky  lad  of  sixteen.  She  meas- 
ured his  broad  shoulders  and  brawny  arms  with 
an  appraising  gaze.  Surely  he  seemed  capable  of 
doing  a  man's  work,  not  only  with  his  hands  but 
with  his  head.  His  face  told  a  good  story  in  its 
outlines.  Above  a  firm,  square  jaw  his  lips  told 
of  a  tender  nature ;  and  over  his  kindly,  thought- 
ful eyes  a  broad  forehead  rose  high  among  a 
mass  of  cascading  waves  of  curly  hair. 

For  some  time  she  remained  silent,  standing 
with  arms  akimbo,  the  while  her  lowered  eyes 
again  stared  into  the  apparent  vacancy  of  the  bin. 
Jack  noted  with  a  pang  of  conscience  the  worried 
look  that  seamed  her  face.  He  tiptoed  up  to  her 
and  threw  his  arm  around  her  neck.  Then  he, 
too,  peered  into  the  all  but  empty  flour-bin. 

"Why,  there  's  plenty  there  for  one  big  batch !" 
he  exclaimed  hopefully.  "Just  two  of  your  lovely 
loaves,  ]\Iother.  I  "11  surely  pack  home  a  fresh 
sack  to-morrow  night." 

"Well,  then,  see  that  you  do,"  she  murmured. 
"Talmann  's  stopped  our  credit  at  the  grocery. 
Your  father  's  still  too  sick  to  work,  and  you—" 
"Are  out  of  a  job,"  Jack  broke  in.  "That  is,  a 
steady  job.  But  I  'm  going  to  work  all  this 
night'." 

"I  thought  you  said  you  were  going  fishing," 
his  mother  reminded  him. 

"Sure  I  am;  but  I  sometimes  make  hard  work 
of  my  fishing"."  he  insisted. 


"What  kind  of  fish  do  you  expect  to  catch?" 
she  questioned. 

"Oysters,"  he  replied  in  a  terse,  non-committal 
manner. 

"Fishing  for  oysters"  sounded  rather  unusual 
to  the  ears  of  Jack's  mother,  but  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  his  strange  words  and  still  stranger 
ways.  "A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will,"  that  she 
well  knew.  But  there  were  some  things  Jack 
took  care  that  she  should  not  know.  She  could 
never  coax  him  to  tell  where  he  had  been  or  what 
he  had  been  doing  on  a  number  of  his  mysterious 
cruises  about  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Jack's  family  lived,  during  that  summer  of 
'ninety-two,  in  the  poorest  quarter  of  Oakland. 
Near  by  was  the  estuary,  an  arm  of  the  bay  where 
arctic  whalers  and  deep-sea  ships  rode  at  anchor. 
A  spell  of  romance  hung  about  them.  Like  wire- 
less waves,  the  spells  they  cast  flashed  strange 
and  summoning  messages  to  minds  attuned,  as 
was  the  mind  of  this  impressionable  bo)-. 

In  her  heart  Jack's  mother  felt  that  some  day 
the  lure  of  the  open  ocean  would  take  her  boy 
from  her;  if  not  this  year,  then  the  next.  And 
her  intuition  proved  correct  within  a  twelve- 
month. By  selling  papers  on  the  streets  and 
working  at  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs  he  had  finished 
grammar  school,  but  the  doors  to  higher  educa- 
tion were  closed  to  him  because  of  the  bitter  pov- 
erty of  his  family.  He  was  strong,  bright,  and 
willing,  but  boys  were  many  and  jobs  were  few 
in  Oakland  in  those  days  before  its  prosperous 
manufacturing  era  began. 

Somehow,  Jack  had  managed  from  time  to  time 
to  earn  tidy  sums  of  money  on  his  short  cruises 
about  the  bay.  With  shining  coins  he  had  often 
come  to  the  relief  of  his  household.  Of  how  he 
came  by  his  cash,  he  would  give  no  account.  His 
sole  possession  of  any  value  was  a  small  sloop 
which  he  called  the  Razzle  Dazzle.  To  use  a 
trite  expression,  it  was  truly  a  "low,  rakish 
craft."  Its  weathered  planking  and  warped 
seams  he  had  thickly  coated  with  coal-tar.  Un- 
sightly and  malodorous,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a 
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swift  little  vessel,  and  speed  was  of  prime  im- 
portance to  this  young  mariner  in  his  peculiar 
combination  of  business  and  pleasure. 

As  soon  as  the  loaves  were  out  of  the  oven 
Jack  snatched  two  of  them,  sniffed  them  appre- 
ciatively, and  kissed  his  mother  good-by.  She 
noticed  other  provender  under  his  arm,  but  this 
was  mental  food  — a  bundle  of  books. 

"Why  don't  you  take  the  whole  City  Library 
with  you  while  you  are  about  it  ?"  she  commented. 
"Do  you  read  all  the  time  you  're  fishing?" 

"Going  and  coming,  and  most  all  night,"  he 
replied.  Now  this  was  very  true.  He  was  an 
omnivorous  reader. 

As  he  came  aboard  the  Ra:::de  Dazde  he  found 
two  of  his  "pals"  impatiently  awaiting  him.  One 
of  them,  Nick  Parta,  a  Greek  boy,  pointed  de- 
risively at  the  volumes  he  carried,  and  protested : 

"Betta  leava  dat  ballast  'shore.  Wha'  for  you 
taka  dat  junk  'long?" 

"Oh,  just  to  pass  the  time  away,"  Jack  retorted 
good-humoredly.  Then,  as  skipper  of  the  Razzlc 
Dazzle,  he  commanded,  "Cast  off  !" 

As  they  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  at 
sundown  they  trimmed  their  sails  to  catch  the 
northwest  wind,  with  which  they  headed  south 
by  east,  rounding  Alameda  and  Bay  Farm  Island 
after  dark.  While  his  companions  chattered  idly. 
Jack  sat  huddled  in  the  stern,  one  hand  on  the 
tiller,  the  other  clutching  a  book  which  he  de- 
voured by  the  lantern's  dim  light.  So  absorbed 
was  he  in  his  reading  that  he  started  nervously 
when  his  "second  mate"  called  to  him : 


"Douse  dat  glim  !     Dey 


might 


see  us  comni 


would  break  in  a  couple  of  hours.  An  off-shore 
breeze  hastened  their  departure.  Soon  after  sun- 
up they  were  back  at  an  Oakland  wharf  and 
bargaining  with  a  purchaser  who  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  paid  them  lil)erally  for  their  labor  and 
risk. 

J9,ck's  share  was  sufficient  to  supply  his  family 
with  food  for  a  month.  On  his  way  home  he 
dropped  into  one  of  his  favorite  haunts,  a  water- 
front resort  still  known  as  "The  First  and  Last 
Chance."  The  proprietor  noted  a  twinkle  in 
Jack's  eye  that  told  him  he  had  been  up  to  suc- 
cessful mischief. 

"Flush  again.  Jack?"  he  quizzed  significantly. 
"What  was  it  this  time,  junk,  'truck,'  or  oysters?" 

"Your  last  guess  was  best,"  the  bay-pirate 
laughed.  "Have  some?  I  'm  packing  home  a 
sackful." 

"Get  out,  youngster !  I  know  where  you  got 
'em,"  virtuously  replied  Jack's  friend,  "Mr. 
Johnny  H."  Looking  as  sober  as  a  judge,  he  now 
began  to  lay  down  the  law. 

"Now,  look  here,  Jack,"  he  began.  "Cut  out 
this  rough  stuff.  You  've  got  to  steer  a  straighter 
course,  or  you  '11  land  in  the  reform  school  or 
worse.  Stick  to  your  books,  I  tell  you.  if  you 
want  to  keep  off  the  police  books.  You  can't 
spend  any  of  your  money  around  here  to-day. 
Take  it  home.  Get  a  suit.  Buy  some  grub  or 
something  worth  while  with  it.    Now  clear  out !" 

Jack  went.  He  did  not  like  to  be  lectured,  es- 
pecially by  a  man  who  knew  his  record  as  a  "bay- 
pirate"  and  "wharf-rat."  Mr.  Johnny  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Jack  spent  part  of  his  time 


Shortly 
midnight, 
the    tide 
ebb,    they 


before 

just     as 

began     to 


anchored 
in  a  slough,  hidden 
from  view  by  tule 
reeds.  Pulling  on 
their  boots,  they 
climbed  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  and 
began  to  wade  across 
a  mud-flat  in  the 
shallowing  water. 
Beneath  their  feet 
were  thousands  of 
oysters,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  company 
which  had  planted  the  beds, 
gan  to  poach.     The  three 
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On  these  they  be- 
)Oys  worked  silently 
and  swiftly  as  muskrats,  scooping  up  the  luscious 
shell-fish.  In  a  few  hours  they  had  gathered  sev- 
eral hundred  dozen,  which  they  dumped  into  their 
boat.    The  tide  now  was  about  to  turn,  and  dawn 


E.^DING    OF   MR.  WHITE'S    STORY    FROM    ST.   MCHOL.VS 
OVEMBEK,   1884.       (SEE    NE.XT    P.\GE.) 

cruising  about  the  bay  with  still  wilder  boys, 
commandeering  junk  and  produce  all  too  tempt- 
ingly exposed  by  careless  owners.  His  spoils  he 
called  "flotsam  and  jetsam,"  such  terms  being  in 
accord  with  the  loose  code  of  "finders  keepers, 
losers    weepers."      Near    "The    First    and    Last 
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Chance"  were  several  Fagins  who  bought  the  car- 
goes brought  to  Oakland  hidden  in  the  cockpit  of 
the  Razsle  Dazzle. 

Shortly  afterward,  Jack  wandered  into  the 
Oakland  Public  Library.  His  roving  eyes  fell  on 
a  set  of  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas.  He 
opened  volume  twelve,  containing  the  number  for 
November,  1884.  At  page  thirty-two  he  stopped. 
Here  was  a  story  which,  he  felt,  fitted  into  his 
own  life.  It  was  called  "The  Cruise  of  the  Pi- 
rate-Ship Moonrakcr,"  written  by  Mr.  F.  Mar- 
shall White. 

Briefly,    it   was    the    story    of   a    boy,   Harry 


"JACK  LONDON  WOULD  FREQUENTLY  RUN  DOWN  FROM  HIS  RANCH 
AND   CRUISE  OVER   THE  WATERS   HE    DEARLY  LOVED." 


Branson,  who  fell  under  the  evil  influence  of 
trashy,  juvenile  fiction  which  led  him  to  run 
away  from  a  good  home.  Becoming  the  leader 
of  a  gang  of  "wharf-rats,"  he  cruised  about  New 
York  harbor  on  a  captured  yacht.  This  he  re- 
named the  Moonrakcr,  and,  as  its  captain,  he 
styled  himself  "The  Boy  Terror."  After  the  boys 
enjoyed  some  semi-piratical  adventures,  the 
Moonrakcr  was  overhauled  by  a  police-patrol  tug, 
on  board  of  which  was  his  father,  who  punished 
him  effectively  before  the  eyes  of  his,  till  then, 
admiring  crew. 

This  well-told  story  held  more  than  a  passing 
interest  for  our  bay-pirate  Jack,  for  it  made  a  last- 
ing impression.  It  made  him  realize  the  errors 
of  his  wayward  boyhood,  and  it  filled  his  mind 
with  many  resolutions.  One  of  these  was  to  offer 
his   services   to   the    state    fish-patrol.      He    had 


come  to  know  all  the  tricks  of  illegal  fishermen, 
and  his  knowledge  might  prove  of  value  to  the 
enforcers  of  the  laws  enacted  to  conserve  the 
fish-supply.  Therein  lay  an  opportunity  whereby 
he  could  satisfy  his  craving  for  adventure  and 
at  the  same  time  earn  an  honest  living. 

Influenced  by  his  corrective  reading,  he  applied 
for  an  appointment  as  a  deputy  fish-patrolman, 
and  was  gladly  accepted. 

While  still  but  sixteen  he  proved  an  efficient  of- 
ficer   because    of    his    nautical    skill,    specialized 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  his  unflinching  cour- 
age.    His  many  exciting  adventures  on  the  far 
reaches  of  his  romantic  bay  he  later  made  the 
basis  of  many  fascinating  tales,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  St.  Nicholas  under  the  now  fa- 
mous name  of  Jack  London. 

Ten  years  afterward  this  magazine  pub- 
lished two  of  his  most  thrilling  stories  for 
boys.  "The  Cruise  of  the  Dazzler,"  which 
appeared  in  July,  1902,  suggests  most  force- 
fully the  effect  that  his  reading  of  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Pirate-Ship  Moonraker"  had 
upon  his  future.  Although  a  totally  different 
story  in  setting  and  plot,  the  principal  char- 
acter, Joe  Branson,  recalls  the  similar  name 
of  Harry  Bronson,  the  captain  of  the  Moon- 
rakcr. The  Bronson  boy  of  London's  fancy 
also  had  run  away  from  a  good  home  to  be- 
come a  sailor  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
bay-pirates.  This  story,  originally  about 
twenty  thousand  words  in  length,  was  sub- 
sequently published  in  book  form  with  the 
addition  of  several  newly  written  chapters. 

Previously,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  June,  1902, 
appeared  Jack  London's  first  story  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  boys  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  was 
entitled  "To  Repel  Boarders."  One  of  two  boys, 
Paul  Fairfax,  had  been  lamenting  the  lack  of 
adventure  possibilities  nowadays.  He  declared: 
"I  say  romance  and  adventure  are  dead.  We  're 
too  civilized.  We  don't  have  adventures  in  the 
twentieth  century."  But  out  of  a  peaceful  sky 
came  a  most  thrilling  experience  for  these  boys 
in  repelling  some  Italian  fishermen,  who,  armed 
with  knives  and  enraged  at  their  accidental  mo- 
lestation of  their  nets,  attempted  to  board  their 
yacht. 

In  "Tales  of  the  Fish-Patrol"  Jack  London  has 
told  much  that  was  really  part  of  his  early  life  on 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Until  shortly  before  his  un- 
timely death  in  November,  191 6,  he  would  fre- 
quently run  down  from  his  ranch  in  "the  Valley 
of  the  Moon"  and  cruise  over  the  waters  he 
dearly  loved  and  from  which  he  drew  his  inspira- 
tion, or  drop  into  the  library  wherein  he  had 
learned  his  lesson  from  St.  Nicholas. 
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1    'LL   GIVE    VOL)    THREE    GUEtiSES,      PATTY    OFFERED." 

PATTY  AND  THE  PINWHEELS 

BY  ABIGAIL  BURTON 

"  Guess  what  I  've  got ! "  cried  Patty. 

She  closed  the  gate  and  ran  up  the  walk  to  join  her  playmates.  They  were 
glad  to  be  joined.  For,  you  see,  they  were  sitting  in  a  circle,  trying  to  play  pump- 
kin plotch ;  and  without  Patty,  even  so  amusing  a  game  was  not  much  fun. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  Dicky  Dog  and  Katy  Katt  and  Robby  Robin  and  Teddy 
Toad  and  Betty  Butterfly  together.  They  made  room  in  the  circle  for  Patty.  And 
they  looked  at 'the  big  bundle  that  Patty  carried,  all  done  up  in  white  paper. 

"Tell  us,  please."  they  coaxed. 

"Guess!"  said  Patty'  She  nodded  mysteriously  as  she  said  it.  And  she  sat 
down  on  the  grass  and  laid  the  big  bundle  beside  her.  It  was  a  most  exciting- 
looking  bundle !  And  when  Betty  Butterfly  and  Teddy  Toad  and  Robby  Robin 
and  Katy  Katt  and  Dicky  Dog  looked  at  it  they  all  grew  most  excited ! 

"  I  '11  give  you  three  guesses,"  Patty  offered. 

"  Give  me  three  smells,  and  I  won't  need  to  guess,"  and  Dicky  Dog  put  out  his 
tongue  to  laugh. 

"  Of  course  you  would  n't,  Mr.  Sniff-Snuff!  "  and  Patty  laughed  with  him. 

"  Dicky  Dog  always  kjiows  it  all,"  Teddy  Toad  tittered. 

"  It  's  fair  to  nose  a  little^  Katy  Katt  protested.     She  was  doing  a  bit  of  sniffing, 
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you  see,  on  her  own  account,  under  pretense  of  washing"  her  face.  But  she  was  so 
round  and  so  fluffy  that  you  could  n't  be  angry  with  her ! 

"  I  want  you  to  guess  with  your  minds,"  said  Patty.  She  shook  a  warning  fin- 
ger at  Katy  Katt,  who  was  perfectly  good  for  five  whole  seconds.  And  she 
dropped  her  handkerchief  over  Dicky  Dog's  wise  little  nose. 

"  I  guess  a  bunch  of  blossoms,"  said  Betty  Butterfly. 

"  I  guess  a  parcel  of  pop-corn,"  said  Teddy  Toad. 

"Peanuts!"  cried  Robby  Robin. 

"  It  's  matches,  I  think,"  said  Katy  Katt. 

But  Dicky  Dog  shook  his  head:   "/guess  Fourth  of  July!" 

"  Right,  Dicky  Dog,"  said  Patty.      "  It  is  Fourth  of  July!" 

She  opened  the  bundle  and  took  out  some  queer-looking  wheels. 

"  Pin  wheels,"  said  Patty,     "They  're  much  nicer,  you  know,  than  crackers." 

"Crackers  are  very  good,"  said  Teddy  Toad,  thoughtfully. 

He  could  n't  help  being  disappointed  that  the  bundle  was  n't  someiWing  to  eat ! 

"But  so  noisy!"   Patty  cried.      She  was  thinking  of  the  other  kind  of  cracker. 

"  Not  when  you  chew  softly,"  said  Dicky  Dog  and  Katy  Katt  and  Robby  Robin 
and  Teddy  Toad  and  Betty  Butterfly. 

You  see  everybody  but  Patty  was  thinking  of  Teddy  Toad's  kind  of  cracker! 

"  Not  ^«//;/^  crackers,"  laughed  Patty.      "/^zV^-crackers  !  " 

"Oh!"  said  Dicky  Dog  and  Katy  Katt  and  Robby  Robin  and  Teddy  Toad 
and  Betty  Butterfly.  That  was  all  they  said.  But  they  looked  a  great  deal  more. 
They  looked  sorry  ! 

"  I  've  given  up  fire-crackers,"  Patty  went  on.  "  I  've  not  had  any  since  last 
Fourth  of  July." 

"  Oh!"  said  Betty  Butterfly  and  Teddy  Toad  and  Robby  Robin  and  Katy  Katt 
and  Dicky  Dog.  That  was  all  they  said.  But  they  looked  a  great  deal  more. 
They  looked  hungry !     Patty  began  to  wish  that  crackers  had  not  been  mentioned. 

"After  supper,"  she  said,  "you  must  come  out  and  watch  the  pinwheels." 

"  I  shall  be  dreaming,"  and  Betty  Butterfly  shook  her  head. 

"  I  shall  be  dozing,"  and  Teddy  Toad  shook  his  head. 

"  I  shall  be  napping,"  and  Robby  Robin  shook  his  head. 

"  I  shall  be  snoozing,"  and  Katy  Katt  shook  her  head. 

"  I  shall  be  snoring,"  and  Dicky  Dog  shook  his  head. 

"So  we  '11  watch  them  now,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  everybody. 

"  But  you  can't  see  them  except  in  the  dark"  Patty  explained. 

"  Oh ! "  said  everybody — such  an  astonished  sort  of  "  Oh  "  ! 

"  Like  stars  in  the  sky,"  said  Patty.  "  The  pinwheels  are  full  of  sparks,  and  at 
night  the  fire  comes  flashing  out," 

"  Oh!  "  said  everybody  again — such  a  disappointed  sort  of  "  Oh  "! 

Patty  began  to  wonder  if  her  pinwheels  were  n't  a  mistake.  She  wondered  so 
hard  that  you  could  see  the  little  puzzles  go  wrinkling  themselves  over  her  fore- 
head,     "/know!"   Patty  exclaimed. 

She  said  it  so  quickly  that  Betty  Butterfly  tumbled  backward  off  the  daisy 
where  she  had  been  sitting.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  so  suddenly  that  Teddy  Toad 
thought  the  world  had  upset,  and  hid  behind  a  pebble.  She  ran  off  to  the  house 
so  hastily  that  Robby  Robin's  head  was  quite  dizzy.  And  she  was  back  again 
before  Katy  Katt  and  Dicky  Dog  could  ask  each  other  zu/iat  was  the  matter! 
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"  I  forgot  that  you  would  n't  be  awake  to  see  my  pinwheels,"  Patty  cried  gaily. 
"  So  you  shall  do  your  celebrating  now.  I  've  got  it  here  in  this  bag.  It  's  just 
right  for  Fourth  of  July — not  the  noisy  kind,  but  the  kind  you  like,  and  it  's — " 

"  Crackers!"  cried  everybody,  and  all  hurried  to  get  things  read)-. 

Dicky  Dog  brought  a  smooth  white  stone  to  serve  as  a  table.  Katy  Katt 
Drought  some  pansy-leaves  to  serve  as  plates.  Robby  Robin  brought  a  clover  to 
serve  as  a  centerpiece.  Teddy  Toad  brought  a  nasturtium  full  of  water  to  serve 
as   a  pitcher.      And    Betty  Butterfly  lighted    on    Patty's  shoulder  to  whisper  how 


I     VE    GOT    IT    HERE    IN    THIS    BAG,      PATTY    CRIED    GAILY. 


lovely  everything  looked!  Patty  opened  the  bag  and  took  out  the  crackers. 
They  were  animal-crackers  of  course!  She  gave  a  dozen  dromedaries  to  Dicky 
Dog,  and  six  kangaroos  to  Katy  Katt,  and  a  whole  rhinoceros  to  Robby  Robin, 
and  a  half  of  a  tiger  to  Teddy  Toad,  and  a  tiny  crumb  of  a  bear  to  Betty  Butterfly. 

Such  crackers!  They  were  n't  loud  and  jumpy,  like  the  fire  sort.  They  were 
full  of  giggles  on  the  ou^sidG  when  you  looked  at  them.  They  made  such  a  com- 
fortable round  feeling  on  the  inside  when  you  nibbled  them.  And  they  iSLStedj'us/ 
like  Fourth  of  July! 

That  evening  when  Patty  set  off  her  pinwheels,  if  you  had  watched,  you  would 
have  seen  Dicky  Dog  and  Katy  Katt  and  Robby  Robin  and  Teddy  Toad  and 
Betty  Butterfly  all  watching  too — with  one  eye!  And  the  eyes  that  were  asleep 
did  n't  miss  anything,  for  the  eyes  that  were  awake  told  them  all  about  it ! 

So  the  pinwheels  had  quite  as  good  a  time  being  pinwheels  as  the  crackers  had 
being  crackers.     But  the  best  time  of  all  was  the  time  Patty  had  being  Patty! 


"a    heading    for   JILY. "      BY    HELEN   A    JOHNSON,  AGE    I4. 

(honor  member.) 

As  a  fitting  part  of  the  wave  of  patriotism  that  has 
swept  the  country  of  late,  the  most  popular  subject  of 
this  month's  competition  was  "A  Story  of  the  Flag"  ; 
and  our  young  prose-writers  came  into  their  own  with 
a  host  of  contributions  admirably  suited  to  the  advent 
of  the  glorious  Fourth.  Naturally,  moreover,  a  major- 
ity   of   the    stories    or   essays   related    in    some    form    or 


other  to  the  American  flag.  Scores  of  boys  and  girls 
retold  the  well-known  facts  about  Betsy  Ross  and  how 
she  made  our  first  official  banner,  while  other  young 
patriots  inscribed  for  their  comrades  of  the  League 
ardent  or  inspiring  "messages"  which  well  set  forth 
the  meaning  and  sacredness  of  our  starry  emblem. 
Scarcely  less  fervent,  too,  was  the  homage  paid  to 
heroic  France,  from  the  gleaming  fleur-de-lis  pennant 
of  the  Maid  of  Domremj' — whose  wonderful  story  has 
been  told  so  often  in  St.  Nicholas  and  elsewhere — to 
the  immortal  tricolor  of  Joffre  and  Verdun.  Every  one 
of  the  tributes  to  various  national  standards  well  de- 
served publication,  but  only  a  few  could  find  space 
here  ;  for  humor  and  fancy  also  must  have  their  right- 
ful- turn  in  all  our  competitions,  and  are  duly  repre- 
sented this  month. 

For  the  rest,  how  many  St.  Nicholas  readers  knew 
that  our  flag  once  consisted  of  "tzventy  stars  and 
stripes,"  as  a  young  contributor  informs  us?  And 
what  better  admonition  can  we  offer  than  this  ex- 
tract from  "A  Message  from  the  Flag"  by  Louise  S. 
Birch,  age  13,  of  Philadelphia:  "O  young  people,  you 
are  the  hope  of  the  nation  !  See  to  it  that  when  you 
take  your  places  as  citizens  of  our  country,  you  cul- 
tivate the  qualities  that  make  a  worthy  and  successful 
individual,  for  a  worthy  and  successful  nation  is  made 
up  of  men  and  women  who  have  the  qualities  of  our 
forefathers — wisdom,  honesty,  truth,  mercy,  justice, 
courage,  loyalty." 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  209 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Eugenia  Dodd  (age  16),  Missouri. 

Silver  badges,  Katharine  Cates  Switzer  (age  16),  Canada;  Marjorie  C.  Porterfield  (age  16),  Indiana;  Blanche  I. 

Graham  (age  15),  New  York. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Alice  Hanna  (age  16),  Indiana. 

Silver  badges,  Janet  Edith  Brown  (age  16),  California;   Margaret  De  Laughter  (age  14),  Missouri. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  badge,  Charlotte  Becker  (age  15),  New  York. 

Silver  badge,  Betty  Thompson  (age  16),  New  Jersey 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Chandler  Osborn  (age  15),  \Yisconsin. 

Silver  badges,  Katherine  Daniels  (age  10),  New   York;    Elizabeth  Vaughn  (age  14),  New  York;    Katherine  A 

Adams  (age  17),  Massachusetts;  Delia  Schenck  (age  15),  Wisconsin;   Aileen  Laidlaw  (age  9),   Colorado;   Joseph 

T.  Resor  (age  14),  Ohio;  Margaret  C.  Howland  (age  15),  Pennsylvania;   J.  L,  Savick  (age  16),  Maryland. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badge,  Marcus  Blitzstein  (age  12),  California. 


BY    K.\THER1NE   DANIELS,   AGE    lo.       (SU.VER    BADGE.)  HV    ELIZABETH    VAUGHN,  AGK    14        (-,1L\KR    fcADot 
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FROM    SEA    TO    SEA 

BY    JANET    EDITH    BROWN     (aGE    i6) 

(Silver  Badge) 

I  AM  the  night  wind.     Hear  me  as  I  pass. 

I    swoop    from    out    the    Western    Ocean    spray 
Just    as    the    sunset    dragon    writhes    his    way, 

Brilliant,  against  a  hanking  cloud  of  fog. 

I  am  the  mightiest  of  all  the  winds. 

My  feet  stir  in  the  grasses  on  the  hill  : 
My  head   is   in   the   clouds   I   tear  at   will  : 

I   bear  them   in   my  hands  as   I  pass  on. 

I   am   the   bringer   of  the   summer   rains  ; 

I   spurn  the  mountains  as  I  pass  them  by, — 
The  mountains,  lost  in  mist,  that  touch  the  sky, — 

I  spurn  them  in  my  flight  and  hurtle  on. 

I  am  the  night  wind.     Hear  me  as  I  .pass. 

I   whirl  the  Western   Ocean   into   spray ; 

I   toss  the  eastern   waves  to   foaming  play  ; 
I   bear  the  tocsin-call   from  sea  to  sea. 

1  am  the  night  wind.     Hear  me  as  T  pass. 
THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  FLAG 

BY     CAROL     CROWE      (aGE      IO) 

(Honor  Member) 

Dear    Lillian  : 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  visit  to  the  home  of  Betsy 
Ross,  the  maker  of  our  first  flag.  It  is  a  quaint  little 
brick  house,  over  a  century  and  a  half  old,  standing 
in  Arch  Street  in  Philadelphia.  The  back  parlor,  which 
is  the  birthplace  of  our  flag,  is  furnished  very  nearly 
as  it  was  during  the  lifetime  of  its  mistress. 

In  1776,  General  Washington,  Mr.  Robert  Morris, 
and  Mr.  George  Ross  called  on  Betsy  Ross,  who  was  a 
very  fine  seamstress,  and  asked  her  to  make  a  flag   for 


"the  crossing."    bv  chandler  osborn,  age  15 

SILVER    badge    won    WAV,   1917. ) 


(gold  badge. 


the  thirteen  States  from  plans  which  they  presented. 
Mrs.  Ross  made  but  one  change  in  the  design,  and 
that  was  to  replace  the  six-pointed  star  with  a  five- 
pointed  one.  On  June  14,  1777,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  adopting  this  flag  as  our  na- 
tional standard. 

This  visit  reminded  me  of  one  I  made  four  years 
ago,  while  in  Washington,  to  the  home  of  Francis 
Scott  Kej',  the  composer  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner."     One   of   the    rooms   of   this    house    was   fitted   up 


as  Betsy  Ross's  parlor,  and  in  it  were  four  life-sized 
wax  figures,  representing  Betsy  Ross  and  the  com- 
mittee that  waited  on  her.  She  was  sewing  on  a  flag. 
This  American  flag,  devised  by  men  who  consecrated 
all  things  to  liberty,  made  by  Betsy  Ross,  and  im- 
mortalized by  Francis  Scott  Key  in  his  "Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  is  a  symbol  of  liberty.  Every  color  and 
thread  means  freedom.  This  banner  carries  American 
history  in  its  stripes  and  stars,  and  tells  of  the  blessing 
of  a  free  government.  In  the  words  of  Francis  Scott 
Key,  its  every  star  and  stripe  and  fold  means,  "The  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Lovingly,    your    cousin, 

Frances. 


THE    CROSSING.  IIV    KATUKKINK    A.   ADAMS,  AGE    17. 

(silver    BADGE.) 

THE  RED  CROSS  FLAG 

BY    MARY    K.    HOUGH     (aGE    1 3) 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  the  Red  Cross  was 
founded  ? 

A  man  named  Henri  Durant  saw  such  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  among  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino  that  he  wrote  a  book  asking  all  the  nations 
to  form  a  society  to  prevent  this,  and  pointing  out  the 
great  need  of  such  a  society.  Then  he  called  a  con- 
vention at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  finally  persuaded 
approximately  forty  nations  to  agree  to  the  rules  of  the 
society  which  we  know  as  the  Red  Cross.  As  the 
movement  was  started  in  Geneva,  they  chose  a  red 
cross  on  a  white  background  in  compliment  to  Switzer- 
land, whose  flag  was  a  white  cross  on  a  red  background. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  nothing 
bearing  the  red  cross  could  be  fired  on.  The  United 
States  did  not  join  at  first,  as  we  were  then  engaged  in  a 
civil  war.  Clara  Barton,  who  had  been  nursing  the 
wounded  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  resolved  that  she 
would  give  herself  to  the  task  of  making  us  see  that 
as  long  as  we  did  not  join  the  Red  Cross  we  were  on 
the  level  of  barbarians.  Her  efforts  were  successful, 
and  the  United  States  joined  the  alliance.  Then  Miss 
Barton's  health  broke  down.  She  went  to  Europe,  but 
was  called  into  service  there  for  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
Franco-Prussian   War. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  if  you  lay  wounded, 
your  clothes  frozen  to  you ;  or  perhaps  in  the  same 
heap  with  the  dead  and  exposed  to  the  glaring  sun, 
with  no  one  merciful  enough  to  give  you  a  drop  of. 
water  or  attend  to  your  wounds!  In  these  troublous 
days  of  warfare  we  may  say  with  all  the  world,  "Thank 
God  for  the   Red  Cross  !" 
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SAILING  FROM  SEA  TO  SEA 

BY    ALICE    HANNA     (aGE    i6) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  January,  1917) 
Winds  blowing  free, 
Over    the    sea — 

Sailing   the    whole    day    long ; 
Sun  shining  bright, 
Clouds  scudding  light, 

Follow   the   waves    along. 

Care  left  behind. 
What   shall    we   find, 

Seeking    a     foreign     strand  ? 
Fancy   ahead. 
Onward  has  led, 

Far   and    away    from    our    land.- 


It  was  brought  back  to  Canada  a  short  time  ago 
by  a  chaplain  after  it  had  been  flying  for  many  months 
over  the  recreation  marquee  which  was  provided  for 
the  soldiers  by  a  ten-cent  subscription  from  the  in- 
dividual Boy  Scouts  of  Canada.  This  tent  is  fully  ap- 
preciated, as  it  is  used  for  many  purposes,  from  re- 
ligious services  to  "movie"  shows,  and  also  affords  a 
place   for  reading  and   writing. 

On  one  occasion  the  tent  was  blown  down,  flag  and 
all ;  but  some  ready-handed  Australians  were  at  once 
on  the  scene,  and,  amid  the  pelting  rain,  the  tent  was 
again  raised,  only  to  find  that  the  flag  had  been  for- 
gotten. A  very  wet,  but  willing,  Australian  soon  found, 
it,  and  placed  it  once  more  in  its  former  position. 

The  flag  is  now  being  sent  over  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  to  be  exhibited  at  the  various  Boy  Scouts' 
headquarters. 


Fresh    sea-winds    blow, 
On    let    us   go. 

Glorious,   fanciful,    free  ! 
Oh,  what  can  compare 
With   the   joy   that   we   share. 

Sailing    from    sea    to    sea  ? 


THE  STORY  OF  A  FLAG 
(A  true  story  of  a  Boy-scout  Flag) 

BY     KATHARINE     GATES     SWITZER     (aGE     i6) 

(Silver  Badge) 

It  is  just  an  ordinary  Boy  Scout  flag — green,  with  a 
yellow  fleur-de-lis  under  which  are  the  words,  "Be 
Prepared"  ;  but  it  has  flown  over  a  scene  above  which 
no  other  Boy  Scout  flag  has  ever  waved. 

This  is  the  first  flag  to  reach  Canada  from  the  battle- 
front,  and,  aside  from  the  national  colors  and  the  Red 
Cross  flag,  it  was  the  only  one  flying  at  the  front. 
It  was   knocked  down   several  times   by  the   concussion 
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"safety    first.  by   CHARLES    MERITEI.LO,  AGE    17. 

of  exploding  shells,  and  many  shells  from  the  Canadian 
guns  have  passed  over  it  on  their  way  to  the  enemy. 

The  flag  is  frayed,  and  spattered  with  mud,  but  it  is 
all  the  more  interesting  for  that  reason.  It  was  first 
flown  in  Flanders  ;  afterward  it  went  with  the  Canadi- 
ans to  the  Somme  front,  and  for  six  weeks  waved  over 
that  terrible  battle-field. 


THE    CKHSSING.  I'.N     DKN^A    K      PAl.lMKKLEE,  AGE    IJ. 

(HONOR  MEMBER.) 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  FLAG 
BY  marjorie  c.  porterfield  (age   16) 
(Silver  Badge) 
Above  the  heads  of  the   American  people  there  waves 
a    star-spangled   banner.      It    is   the   flag  we   love — your 
flag  and  mine  !     "Old  Glory  !"  she  has  come  to  us  now 
with  a  message  ;   let  us  listen  while  she   speaks : 

"For  a  century  and  a  half  I  have  waved  proudly 
over  a  land  whose  people  have  ever  stood  for  liberty, 
justice,  and  honor.  Whether  in  time  of  war  or  in  time 
of  peace,  you  have  remained  firmly  in  the  right. 

"But,  of  late,  you  have  been  satisfied  with  your  gold. 
Success,  Prosperity,  and  Wealth  have  wooed  you,  and 
you  have  listened  to  their  song.  I  have  seen  the 
splendid  flame  of  your  patriotism  grow  dim. 

"Have  you  forgotten  those  things  for  which  I  stand? 
Have  you  forgotten  that  men  fought  and  died  that 
the  stars  might  rest  in  my  field  of  blue  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  that  the  blood  shed  by  those  patriots  at 
Valley  Forge  is  in  the  crimson  of  my  stripes,  and 
their  purity  of  purpose  in  the  white  ?  Nor  is  this  all. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  nation  was  tried  again,  that  liberty 
might  be  the  lot  of  all.  Once  more,  brave  men  gave 
their  lives  to  keep  my  name  untarnished.  ,  .  - 

"O  Americans !  you  whose  fathers  builded  this  na- 
tion, and  you  who  only  a  little  while  ago  came  to  our 
shores  to  enjoy  our  freedom,  give  me  your  love — I 
am  worthy  of  it !  Let  there  come  what  will,  honor 
me,  follow  me,  believe  in  me,  and  we  shall  triumph ! 
Be  true  to  the  flag  of  your  country,  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  may  carry  to  a  troubled  world  the  message  of 
justice,    freedom,    and    peace !" 
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BY  DKM  A  SCHENXK,  AGE  I5.       (SILVER  HAlx;!-;  ) 


bV  MARTIN  K.   UliVKV,  AGE  17. 


BY  AILEEN   I.AIDI.  \W,   AtiE  9. 
(silver  BADGE.) 


BY  ESTELLE  GRAUER,  AGE  14. 


BY  ELIZABETH  Jl'DD,  AGE  1 3. 


i 


BY  MARIE  L.   PECK,  AGE  16. 


BY  GEORGE  E.   SITI  Z.MlLLHk,  AGE  14- 


BY  JOSEPH  T.   RESOR,  AGE  I4.       (SILVER  BADGE.) 


•■THE  CROSSING." 
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FROM   SEA  TO  SEA 

BY  SARAH    F.   BOROCK    (aGE    i6) 

{Honor  Member) 

From   sea  to   sea   with   even  sail 

My    hardy    ship    doth    roam. 
Through  stinging  storm  it  courses  on, 

Streaks    dancing   waves   with    foam ; 
Yet    longs    for    green    inlet    serene, 

For   harbor   safe    and    free — 
The  north   winds  drive  it  far  from   shore, 

From   endless   sea  to   sea. 


B^sia 
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'a    heading    for   Jl'LY."       BY    BETTY    THOMl'SON,  AGE    l6. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


Froiti  sea  to  sea  of  vain  desire 

My  longing  heart  must  sail  : 
Face  smiling  waves  and  raging  waves. 

And    seem    to    mock    the    gale. 
The  port  lies  fair,  yet  must  it  e'er 

Through   restless   ocean   rove? 
And  ne'er  forget  its  cares  within 

The    haven    of    thv    love? 


A   STORY   OF  THE   FLAG 

BY    EUGENIA    DODD    (AGE    1 6) 

{Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  tvon  September,  1916) 

On  a  dark  night,  a  few  weeks  before  commencement, 
Billie  Babcock  climbed  the  slippery  slate  roof  and  hung 
the  blue  and  gold  banner  of  the  seniors  on  the  very 
tiptop  of  the  school  tower.      Flying  class  colors  on  the 


"safety    first."      by   JEAN   MOORE,  AGE    l6. 

tower  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  nobody  dared  to '  do 
such  a  thing — nobody  but  Billie  Babcock.  He  was  n't 
afraid  of  anything,  not  even  Prexy.  He  said  that 
Prexy  could  n't  do  anything  to  him  ;  and  for  once 
Billie  was  right,  because  Prexy  had  bronchitis  and 
could    n't   leave   his   room. 

Assembly    the    next    morning    was    a     failure.       The 


seniors  whispered  incessantly,  the  underclassmen  stared 
at  Billie  Babcock,  and  the  juniors  sat  in  sullen  silence. 
They  said  and  did  nothing.  But  would  they  let  the 
seniors    get   ahead    of   them?      Never! 

At  midnight  the  juniors  gathered  to  take  down  the 
senior  colors.  But  that  was  not  enovigh ;  something 
must  be  put  in  their  place.  They  had  no  class  flag, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  make  one.  With  a  whispered 
"Wait !"  a  figure  darted  toward  the  dormitory,  and  re- 
turned with  a  dark  object  across  his  arm.  All  watched 
breathlessly  while  the  boy  cautiously  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  dropped  the  senior  flag,  and  fastened 
the  dark  object  in  its  place. 

Starting  to  assembly  the  next  day,  the  seniors 
simultaneously  looked  toward  the  tower.  They  stopped, 
disappointed.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Running  quickly 
to  the  front,  Billie  Babcock  led  in  the  three  cheers  for 
the  American  flag  which  waved  merrily  in  the  breeze. 

Billie  received  the  customary  scolding  when  Prexy 
returned,  but  nothing  was  ever  said  to  the  junior;  for 
Prexy  declared  that  as  long  as  the  school  proved  worthy 
the  flag  might  remain.  The  flag  is  still  there  and 
American  patriotism  has  taken  the  place  of  class  rivalry. 

A   STORY  OF  THE  FLAG 

BY    GERTRUDE    LUEDKE 

One  day,  a  long  time  ago,  a  great  fancy-dress  festival 
was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  fairy  folk.  Every  fairy 
was  to  be  dressed  like  some  flower,  and  the  one  whose 
dress  looked  most 

like      the      chosen  ~ 

flower  would  get 
a  wonderful  prize. 

When  the  night 
of  the  festival  was 
at  hand, every  one 
in  fairyland  was 
greatly  excited 

and  eager  to  be 
off  to  the  place 
their  dear  queen 
had   chosen. 

One  little  fairy 
had  always  ad- 
mired the  iris  very 
much,  and  was 
anxious  to  dress 
like    one. 

When  she  had 
arrayed  herself  in 
her  gown  she 
thought,  "Per- 

haps I  may  win  the  prize ;  for  my  costume  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  iris,  and  maybe  the  queen 
will  change  me  into  an  iris  standing  by  a  swamp  to 
warn  travelers  of  the  danger." 

She  arrived  at  the  festival-ground  just  in  time,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  it  was  her  turn  to  exhibit  her 
gown.  When  the  queen  saw  it  she  cried  out  in  de- 
light : 

"No  one  could  be  more  beautifully  dressed !  You 
shall  have  the  prize  !  I  will  grant  you  one  wish  ;  what 
shall  it  be  ?" 

"Oh,  turn  me  into  an  iris  standing  by  a  swamp  to 
warn  strangers  of  the  danger!"  answered  the  delighted 
little  fairy.  And  in  that  very  second  she  was  standing 
by    the    swamp,    the    most    beautiful    iris    ever    seen. 

Many  travelers  were  saved  from  the  treacherous 
marsh  because  of  this  dear  little  danger-sign,  and  so 
they  called  the  iris  the  flag. 


•^^s^'^ 
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FROM  SEA  TO  SEA 

BY    MARIIAKKT    DE    LAUGHTER    (aGE    I4) 

iSik'cr  Badge) 

The    earth    is    wrapped    in    silence    strangely    deep, 

And  full  of  throbbing  pain. 
The    midnight    breezes    moan    and    know    no    sleep; 

But  all   their  grief  is  vain. 
The  voices  of  past  ages  echo  clear, 

And  call  from  sea  to  sea. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  time,  their  cry  of  fear 

Sighs  through  eternity. 

The  earth  is  wrapped  in  sunshine  softly  bright. 

Yet,    with    the   dawning   day. 
Is   seen    again    the   torrent    of   the    fight 

Along    its    bloody    way. 
But   voices  of  the   future   never  cease 

To    call    from    sea    to    sea. 
Borne   on    the   wings   of   time,   their   song   of   peace 

Rings  through   eternitv. 


"safety  first."      by  charlotte  BECKER,  AGE  15. 

(gold  badge,     silver  badge  won  AL'G.,  1916.) 


A  STORY  OF  THE  FLAG 

BY    BLANCHE    I.    GRAHAM    (aGE    15) 

{Silver  Badge) 

"Well  now,  le'  's  see,  chile  ;  it  must  'a'  happened  'long 
erbout  the  spring  o'  sixty-two.  Marse  Tom,  he  lef 
college  jes'  as  soon  as  war  's  declared,  an'  he  'd  been 
home  once  on  a  furlough.  Yas,  suh !  come  to  think 
erbout  it,  de  dogwood  wuz  a-bloomin'  all  over  de  hill- 
side   yon'er. 

"Marse  Tom  had  been  wid  Gineral  Early  ebber  since 
he  joined  de  war,  an'  de  gineral  seemed  to  think  a 
heap  o'  Marse  Tom  an'  have  a  heap  o'  confidence  in 
him  ;  in  fac',  honey,  he  wuz  chosen  to  delibber  a  very, 
very   impo'tant   message. 

"He  wuz  to  leave  camp  at  sundown,  an'  reach  Gineral 
Longstreet  at  Roanoke  by  daybreak.  'Long  'bout  'leven 
o'clock  Dixie,  de  mare  he  wuz  ridin',  shied  to  one  side 
de  road,  an'  den  jes'  lit  out — lak  she  could  do  !  Arter 
dat,  a  bullet  whizzed  by  'em,  an'  den  anudder  an' 
anudder. 

"Marse  Tom  felt  a  thud  at  his  side,  an'  den  a  damp- 
ness, an'  presently  a  tricklin'  o'  somethin'  cool.  He 
her  his  han'  der„  an',  wid  de  udder,  a  loose  rein,  so 
dat  Dixie  nebber  slackened  her  speed ;  an'  jes'  as  de 
sky  wuz  a-pinkin'  up  befo'  de  sunrise,  dey  galloped  into 


Gineral  Longstreet's  camp.  De  gineral  hisself  came 
out  to  meet  'im,  an'  Marse  Tom  fairly  fell  ober  into 
his    arms. 

"'Why,  wat  's  dis?'  de  gineral  said,  kin'  o'  steadyin' 
him  on  his  feet. 

"  'I  t'ink  I  'm  scratched  a  little,  suh,'  Marse  Tom 
answered.     'Somewhere   here.' 


THE  crossing.  BY  MARGARET  C.   HOWLAND,  .\GE  15. 

(silver  badge.) 


"  'Why,  bless  you,  boy,  you  're  as  soun'  as  a  nut !' 
laughed  the  gineral,  examinin'  him.  'It  's  yo'  canteen 
dat  got  de  bullet.' 

"In  a  minute  Marse  Tom  recovered  hisself,  an'  dey 
all  had  a  good  laff  'bout  his  bein'  shot  in  de  canteen,  an' 
faintin'  from  loss  o'  blood." 

"An'  it  wuz  right  den,  honey,  dat  Gineral  Long- 
street  hisself  took  dat  li'l  Confederate  flag  you  got  in 
yo'  han'  an'  fastened  it  on  Marse  Tom's  coat  as  a  re- 
ward an'  tribute.  He  t'inks  a  mighty  lot  of  it,  too,  so 
I  spec'  you  better  run  on,  now,  an'  put  it  right  back 
where  you  got  it   from." 


"the  crossing. 


BY  THE0D0SI.\  DENNIS,  AGE   14. 


FROM    SEA   TO    SEA 

BY    ELEASE    WEINSS    (aGE    I  o) 

From   sea   to   sea  many  sights  can   be  seen. 

There   are   beautiful   parks   with   lawns   so   green, 

Houses    so    tall,    and    cities    so    great. 

Lakes,   and  rivers — all  these  in  a   State. 

There  are  palaces,  castles,  homes,  and  huts ; 

Trees  that  bear  fruit,  berries,  blossoms,  and  nuts  ; 

Stores  that   sell   groceries,   dry-goods,   and  meat ; 

Schools   where   the   children's   work   must   be   complete : 

Cattle  and  gardens  and  many  a  bee — 

These  are  some  of  the  sights  from  sea  to  sea. 
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THE   STORY   OF  THE   FLAG 

BY  THEODOR.\   HUNT    PLEADWELL    (aGE    Ii) 

In  1775.  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  single  flag  for  the  thirteen  States.  It 
recommended  that  the  union  be  retained  in  the  upper 
corner  next  to  the  staff,  the  remainder  of  the  field  of 
the  flag  to  be  of  thirteen  horizontally  disposed  stripes 
alternately    red    and    white. 

This  flag,  curiously  enough,  was  precisely  the  same 
as  the  flag  of  the  "Old  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany." 

On  June  14,  1777,  Congress  resolved:  "That  the  flag 
of  the  United  Stales  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternately  red 


5T  WICHOL/\S  LLAGUL 

*  JULY  i 

"a  HE.^DING  for  JILN'."      BY  LOLISE  LAKK,  AGE  I4. 
(HONOR    .MEMBER.) 


181 8,  it  was  determined  to  go  back  to  the  original 
thirteen  stripes,  one  for  each  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  that  formed  the  Union,  but  to  place  in  the  blue 
union  at  the  top  corner  of  the  flag  a  star  for  every  State. 

FROM   SEA  TO  SEA 

BY    RUTH    M.    COLE    (aGE    1 7) 

(Honor  Member) 

Living  the   past,   he   sat  there   in   the   sun 

And   idly   watched   the   great   gulls   plunge   and   glide, 
Then  three  fierce  "pirates,"  of  their  brig  and  gun 

Grown   tired,  came   to   nestle  at  his  side, 
Saying,    "Grandfather,    tell    us    once    more,    please. 

About   the   battles    that    they   used    to    fight 
When    Cumberland    and    Kearsarge    rode    the    seas." 

His  dim   eyes  brightened  with  a   sudden   light. 
So   vividly   retold   was   each   worn   tale 

That    e\ery    little    listener   by    the    door 
Could   hear   the  mad   sea   howling   in   the  gale. 

And,  louder  yet,  shot  scream  and  cannon  roar. 
They    saw   our   flag   still    proudly,   bravely  fly. 

As  many  a  noble  ship  went  to  her  death  ; 
They  saw  it  over  victors  floating  high. 

And     heard    triumphant    cheers    with    bated    breath. 
The  trembling  \oice  waxed  strong  in  mem'ry's  hold, 

".A.h  !   how  they   fought  to  keep  our  country   free  ! 
Even   I  did  my  share,  ere   I   was  grown  old, 

That  our  dear  flag  might  wave  from  sea  to  sea." 
The    children    looked    up    with    an    awed    surprise. 

And,  as  he  paused,  all  suddenly  grew  shy  ; 
For    tears    were    in    the    brave    old    sailor's    eyes. 

Then,  hushed  awhile,  they  watched  far  sails  slip  by. 


and  white,  and  that  there  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in 
a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  national  flag.  At  first, 
as  the  number  of  the  stripes  was  unequal,  the  flag  very 
often  varied.  It  was  not  authoritatively  decided  for 
some  time  that  seven  red  and  six  white  were  to  be 
adopted. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  American  national  fiag,  as  well  as  the  eagle,  were 
suggested  by  the  crest  and  arms  of  the  Washington 
family.      The    Washington    arms    were    a    white    shield 


'the  CROSSING.  BY  JAMES  M.   HALLOWELL, 

AGE  10. 


having  two  horizontal  red  bars,  and,  above  these,  a 
row  of  three  red  stars.  After  Vermont,  in  1790,  and 
Kentucky,  in  1792,  had  entered  the  Union,  the  stars 
and  stripes  were  changed.  Later  on,  as  other  States 
joined,  the  flag  came  to  consist  of  twenty  stars  and 
stripes.  It  was  soon  found  objectionable  to  be  al- 
ways   changing   the    national   flag,    and   so,    in    the    year 
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'SAFRTY  FIRST.  BY  JAMES  D.   HAVENS,  .-^GE  17. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  I.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

permitted. 
No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  I 

Anna  H.  Clark 
Margaret  Cutter 
Ruth  Gardner 
Margaret  H.  Irish 
Louise  S.  Birch 
Margaret  E.   Stuart 
Winifred  Holt 
Muriel  W.  Curtis 
Clementine  Lewis 
Edith  Sampson 
Eunice  Williams 
Henrietta  Farrand 
Eleanor  Byers 
Margaret  A.   Adams 
Esther  S.  Eby 
Margaret   E.   Carter 
Silvia   Wunderlich 
Anne  Dauchy 


Marion    Wilkinson 
Louise  H.   Horde 
Carol    Perrin 
Cora  Stevens 
Tanet  Hull 
"Blanche  H.  Wood 
Kathleen   J. 
Schnepper 
Gertrude  Nelson 
Ruth   M.   Hare 
J.  Kay  Finnemore 
Elsie  Stuart 
Jean  Maron 
Henry  Rische,  Jr. 
Beth   Little 
Elizabeth  Reimer 
Julia  Doughty 
Ruth  F.  Powers 
Alice  Martenis 
Jeanne  Russell 


Helen   Craig 
Gladys   E.  Johnson 
Nanette  Hogan 
Tulia   McEvov 
Mabel  F.  Drury 
Rosamond    Tucker 
Florence  Guelman 
Elizabeth  Hawes 
Margaret  A.  Kelly 
Suzanne  Cross 
Constance  Levis 
Esther  Rowland 
Floyd  Dowell 
Margaret  Warrin 
Clarissa  Metcalf 
Consuelo   Miller 
Katharine   S.  Miller 
Max  Ross 
Edgar  G.  Lundin 
Paul  D.  Hoeffler 
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Dorothy  Schlivek 
Wilhclmine 

Hasbrouck 
Cornelia   Kenian 
Howard  Wilson 
Eleanor  Willey 
Alexander  N. 

Slocum,   Jr. 
C.  Rosalind  Holmes 
Gertrude  V.  Scherer 
Elizabeth  Henry 
Anna   Richter 
Jane   McEldowney 
Katherine  Gauss 
Alice  B.  Haight 
Madeleine  \V.  Jones 
Barbara  Burnett 
Marshall  Gelette 
Mabel    Williamson 
Rose  Spiegel 

VERSE,  I 

Ann  Eraser 
Rachel  S.  Conmions 
Marie   Mirvis 
Joseph  McCann 
Betty  Carnahan 
Anna  W.  Baker,  3d 
Harriette   Tipton 
Edmund   Flack 
Carew  Sheldon 
\Vm.  Harry  Jack 
Ellen  Crawford 
Mary  Lockett 
Josephine  A.  Hogan 
Marthedith   Furnas 
Marion  West 
Beatrice  H. 

Lowenthal 
Carol  Klink 
Charlotte  Stewart 
Bainbridge   Boyle 
Henry  K.   Holt 
Babette  Plechner 
Marie  Welch 
Helen  D.  Smith 
Ruth  Hadfield 
Leila   Karaghensian 
Dorothy  Cowles 
Margaret  Jordan 
Margaret  B.  Huneke 


Keturah  C. 
Rollinson 
Lucile  Shanklin 

DRAWINGS,  1 

Amy  H.  Medary 
Charlotte  Ewing 
Edith   v. 

Simonds,  II 
Neil   Trousdale 
Susannah  Teare 


Mary    Spencer 
John  F.  Blair 
Eleanor  Robson 
Katharine  D.  Wcver 
Marjorie  Nelson 
Louise  R.  Avery 
Margaret  N.  Paul 
Patricia  Smith 
Keith  Hepburn 
Sarah  E.  Nusbaum 
Helen  J.  Collins 
Doris  M.  Walker 


'    THE  CKOSSING. 
HARVEV, 

Irnigart  E. 

van  Daell 
Grace  F.  Holcomb 
Mary  Campbell 
Kathleen  Dow 
Austin    Doehler 
Pearl  Ng 
Keith  E.  Blake 
Loretta  Bogue 
Florence  Hazard 
Helen  L.   Fowle 


JULV 


"a  heading  for  Jl'LV."       BY  ELEANORH 
S.    ROBERTS,  AGE  I4. 


Jean  Harper 
Mary  S.  Benson 
Betty  E.  Stephenson 
Albert  Gewolb 
Margaret  Teary 
Grace   Rider 
M.   Nell  Cox 
Alexandra    Dalziel 
Eloise    Turner 
Ruth   Beatty 
Virginia  Williams 
Mildred  L.  Shire 


Jack  Thomas 
Dick    Rathbone 
Julia  MacRae 
Marion   Easton 
Madelaine  Kroll 
Gwendolyn  Cotter 
Nannie  B.  Crow 
Ruth  Dewberry 
Mary  X.   Ferguson 
Dorothy   L.   Thomas 
Helen  Green 
Constance  Keating 


BY  GERTRliDE 
AGE  10. 

Catherine    L. 

Spencer 
Ursula  Hubbard 
Mary  E.   Norie 
Harry  S.  Weinert 
Elizabeth  Robert 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  I 

Alden  W.  Jones 
William  W.  Manross 
Ellen  Blair 
Mary  Cullinan 
Audrey  Turney 
Warren   H.    Corning 
George  W.   Hill 
Katharine   Pike 
Howard  Jones 
Nancy  Rhodes 
E.  Antoinette 

Boshart 
Dorothy   E.  Wedge 
Alice  Keliher 
Harold  Offerle 
M.   Wilma  Koelsch 
Margaret  Olmsted 
Mildred  Nixon 
Louise  S.   May 
Dorothy  Burns 
Helen  L.   Pace 
Pauline  W.  Chobot 
Melvin  S.  Weimer 
Florence  Sawyer 
Margaret  Hyde 
Edith  B.  Kinear 
Barbara  Cooke 
Janet  MacKay 
Michael    Morris 
Elizabeth   Stackpole 
Lyda   F.    Plunkett 
Virginia  Grattan 
John  H. 

Sherburne,  Jr. 
J.  Crosby  Brown,  Jr. 
V.   E.   B.   Fuller.  Jr. 
Richard  W.   Parsons 
Harry  Goldmark 
Tottie  Dohnie 
Edna  Welsh 
Eunice  C.   Resor 
Marguerite   Field 
Elenor   Inglis 
E.  Frances  Jennings 


PUZZLES,   I 

Nancy  Hough 
Janet  Bonar 
Phcebe  Seward 
Judith   M.   Page 
Mary  P.   Foster 
William  S.  Schwartz 
Helen  Lehman 
May   McDonough 
Mary  C.    Pangborn 


Marjorie  Stephens 
F.lenora  Carpenter 
Sarah  V.   Gould 
Roanna  W.  Hill 
Ruth  M.   Green 
Emily  Pendleton 
Eugene  Underwood 
Evelyn   Greene 
Janet  Streich 
Barbara  H.  Ling 
Roger  Butterfield 


Margaret  G. 
.    Ferguson 

PUZZLES,  2 

Barbara  Brewer 
Morris 

Newburger,  Jr. 
Gordon   Paterson 
James  Tutt 
Henry  Piatt 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  213 

The  St.  Nicholas  Leaguf.  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  orig-inal  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Alembers,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  213  will  close  July  24  (for  for- 
eign members  July  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  juiblished  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  November.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Flag,"  or  "A  Song  of  the  Flag." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  "The  Story  of  a  Patriot." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives.      Subject,  "  Doing  Their  Bit." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "In  Uniform,"  or  a  Heading  for  November. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-bo.x. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  fl-y^ie/Tw/v/j- where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en^rlop  of  the 
proper  size  to  /lold  iht  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,    of  whatever  kind,  must   bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed 
as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who 
must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in 
writing — that  the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but 
wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose, the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.     These 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution 
itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;    if  a  picture, 
on  the  margin  or  back.      Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  onlv.     A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution 
a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only;   this,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  "advertising  competition"  (see 
advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address :   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Waterbury,  Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old 
and,  I  'in  proud  to  say,  a  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
League. 

I  read  the  letters  printed  every  month  and  I  enjoy 
them  very  much.  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  \Va- 
terbury,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  write  you  one. 

When  I  look  around  at  our  beautiful  city  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  not  half  a  mile  from  my  own  home  poor 
Hannah  Scott's  family  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
the  Indians.  In  1704,  in  the  fight  at  Deerfield,  her 
mother,  her  brother,  his  wife,  and  their  three  children 
were  slain,  while  her  sister  perished  on  the  way  to 
Canada.  Edmund  Scott,  with  his  wife  Hannah,  came 
to  Waterbury  and  settled  there,  and  in  four  years  her 
husband  and  their  two  sons  were  captured.  He  was  let 
go  after  two  years,  during  which  period  Mrs.  Scott  was 
left  alone  with  four  small  children  to  fight  starvation 
and  death  with  no  human  creatures,  except  Indians, 
for  miles  from  her  home.  The  two  sons  were  killed  by 
the  Indians  on  Waterbury  meadows,  within  two  miles 
of  Mrs.  Scott's  home.  Even  now  on  the  Meadows,  as 
they  are  now  called,  many  Indian  arrow-heads  are  found 
among  the  grass.  My  letter  is  getting  long  now,  so  I 
must  say  good-by  to  the  saver  of  many  lonely  hours. 

Then  in  my  garden,  roofed  by  the  sky. 

With  St.  Nick  in  my  hand,  who  is  happier  than  I  ? 


I  am  ever 


Yours  truly, 

Holly  F.  Wilcox  (age  12). 


Pasadena,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Last  summer,  as  we  were  touring 
from  Pasadena  to  San  Francisco,  we  passed  through  the 
State  Redwood  Park.     I  took  several  pictures  there  and 


think  that  perhaps  your  readers  would  be  interested  'to 
see  how  very  large  the  redwood  trees  are. 
Very  sincerely, 

Adeline  T.  Barry  (age  14). 


T.VRRYTOWN,    N.    Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  like 
you.  I  look  forward  to  the  new  number  every  month. 
I  read  the  St.  Nicholas  League  every  month,  and 
sometime  I  am  going  to  send  in  a  contribution. 

I  think  you  are  the  best  magazine   I  ever  read.     My 
grandma  gave  you  to  me  as  a  Christmas  present.     At 


first  I  was  rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  should  like 
you  or  not,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  read  two  numbers,  I 
was  very  much  changed  in  my  opinion. 

My  mother  took  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and 
she  had  lots  of  bound  volumes.  When  she  came  home 
from  Europe,  where  she  had  been  living,  she  was  about 
thirteen  years  old.  All  the  bound  volumes,  as  well  as 
a  whole  bookcase  of  books,  were  lost  on  the  way.  My 
St.  Nicholases  are  going  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  were  lost,  for  I  am  going  to  have  my  last  year's 
numbers  bound  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Janet  Atwater  (age  10). 


Bristol,  Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  As  yet  I  have  not  taken  you  a 
year,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  ever  lived  without  you.  As 
I  said  to  my  aunt  the  other  day,  "I  only  have  one  fault 
to  find  with  St.  Nicholas,  and  that  is  it  does  n't  come 
often  enough." 

I  think  "The 
Sapphire  Signet" 
was  perfectly  fas- 
cinating ;  I  also  en- 
joyed "Saved  by  a 
Camera,"  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  stories 
and  articles.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  thor- 
oughly appreciate 
the   League. 

I  live  on  a  farm 
and  have  about 
seventy-five  chick- 
ens of  my  own.  It 
is  a  very  charming 
spot.  I  have  a 
ring-dove  which  is 
twenty-five  years 
old.  I  have  heard 
that  the  bird  ex- 
perts have  never  svicceeded  in  keeping  them  over  six 
years.  I  send  you  a  snap-shot  of  the  dove. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Ieannette  Kay  Fi.nnemore. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  live  up  in  the  country  with  my 
sisters  and  dog.     I  love  you  so  much.     After  I  have  my 
nap  I  take  you  and  read  you. 

We  have  many  nice  apples  in  our  orchard. 

Polly  Putnam  (age  7). 


A  CORRECTION 

In  The  Watch  Tower  for  April  the  statement  was 
made,  by  oversight,  that  all  the  state  legislatures  meet 
in  January.  A  friendly  correspondent  has  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Florida  legislature  meets 
in  April  and  remains  in  session  until  June.  Moreover, 
both  Georgia  and  Louisiana  do  not  begin  their  legis- 
lative sessions  in  January.  The  sentence  in  the  April 
Watch  Tower  should  have  read,  therefore,  "All  the 
States  but  three,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  begin 
their  legislati\e  sessions  in  the  month  of  January." 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER 


Wis-ta-ri-a.     3   Chrys-an-the- 


A  Letter  Charade.     Delivery. 

Broken  Words,     i.  A-nem-o-ne.     2. 
mum.     4.  Ver-be-na.     5.  He-lio-trope. 

Tran'spositions.     Central  letters,   Orover   Cleveland,  i.  Rouge, 

rogue.    2.  Shore,  horse.     3.  Poles,  slope.    4.  Drove,  roved.  5.  Teams, 

steam.     6.  Tried,  tired.     7.  Corks,  rocks.     8.  Smile,  miles.  9.  Reaps, 

spear.     10.  Vases,  saves.     11.  Stale,  steal.     12.  Skill,  kills.  13.  Regal, 
glare.     14.  Noted,  toned.     15.  Edits,  tides. 

Riddle.     Bat. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Henry  James;  finals,  "Confidence." 
Cross-words:  i.  Heretic.  2.  Embargo.  3.  Nocturn.  4.  Reproof.  5. 
Yenisei.  6.  Jeopard.  7.  Anodyne.  8.  Monsoon.  9.  Erratic.  10. 
Subtile. 

Illustr.ated  Prim.-vl  Acrostic.  Thomas  Arnold,  i.  Tadpole.  2. 
Halberd.  3.  Octagon.  4.  MastiflF.  5.  Amphora.  6.  Scallop.  7.  Ant- 
lers. 8.  Railway.  9.  Nosegay.  10.  Octopus.  11.  Lapwing.  12.  Dia- 
mond. 


A  "  Pen  "  Puzzle,  i.  Penalty.  2.  Pentateuch.  3.  Pennyroyal.  4. 
Peninsula.  5.  Pentachord.  6.  Penguin.  7.  Pension.  8.  Penitentiary. 
9.  Pensive.  10.  Penurious.  11.  Penniless.  12.  Pentecost.  13  Pen- 
non.    14.  Penetralia.     15.  Pencil. 


I.   Superb.     2.   Thrilling.     3. 
6.  Humorous.    7.  Original.    8. 


Mixed  Adjectives.  St.  Nicholas. 
Novel.  4.  Interesting.  5.  Charming. 
Lovely.     9.  Amusing.     10.  Supreme. 

Diagonal.     Memphis.     Cross-words:  i.  Monster.     2    Fetlock.     3 
Lampoon.     4.  Despoil.     5.  Worship.     6.  Subsoil.     7.  Forceps. 

Dl\.mond.     I.  F.     2.  Art.     3.  Fruit.     4.  Tip.     5.   I. 

King's  Move  Pizzle.  The  thirteen  characters  are  from  "Alice  in 
Wonderland."  Alice,  91-32-92-93-83;  Dodo,  73-72-81-71;  March 
Hare,  61-51-52-62-63  53-54-64-7^;  Hatter,  84-75-85-94-95-96;  Duch- 
ess, 97-98-99-100-90-80-70;  Cheshire  Cat,  69-79-89-88-87-86-76-66  67- 
77-78;  Cook,  68-58-57-56;  Dinah,  65-55-45-35-36;  Queen  of  Hearts, 
46-47-48-59-60  50-49  39-40-30-20-10-9;  Rlock  Turtle,  8-19-29-38  28- 
18-7 -17-27-37;  Dormouse,  26-16-6-5-15-14-25-24;  White  Rabbit,  34- 
44-43-33-42  4 1-3 1-2 1-32-22-23;   Gryphon,  13-12-11-1-2-3-4. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  Sr.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  .•\ venue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  April  Nu.mber  were  received  before  -April  24  from  True  and  Joseph  Trefethen — "Allil  and  Adi" 
— Florence  S.  Carter. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  received  before  April  24  from  Elizabeth  Lee  Young,  10 — Betty  Reed,  10 — Malcolm  D. 


Siedenburg,  2 — Whitney  Ashbridge,  2 — Edith  B.  Kinear,  2 — LucyMcNall,  2 — E.  B.  Hay,  i — H.  Lamport,  i — F.  Zizinia,  1— W.  S   Schwartz,  i — 
M.  E.  Turner,  i— F.  W.  Dick,  Jr.,  i— F.  Hayward,  i— E.  Brown,  i  — H.  L.  Sherman,  i— R.  Davis,  i— A.  R.  Wolf,  i— Exeter,  N.  H.,  i. 


METAMORPHOSE.S 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  another 
by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration  making 
a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always  the 
same  and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order.  Exam- 
ple :  Change  wood  to  coal  in  three  moves.  Answer: 
wood,  wool,  cool,  coal. 

1.  Change  sick  to  well  in  seven  moves. 

2.  Change  hate  to  love  in  three  moves. 

3.  Change  head  to  foot  in  six  moves. 

4.  Change   boy  to  man  in  three  moves. 

5.  Change  girl  to   maid  in  seven  moves. 

VALERIE  DE  MiLHAU  (age  ii).  League  Member. 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  TRIPLE  CURTAILINGS 

(^Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Example  :  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  upright, 
transpose  the  remaining  letters,  and  make  a  common 
little  word.     Answer,  rig-hte-ous,  the. 

In  the  same  way:  i.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  unor- 
thodox, and  make  the  eggs  of  fishes.  2.  Triply  behead 
and  curtail  fraudulent,  and  make  to  fasten.  3.  Triply 
behead  and  curtail  a  simple  song,  and  make  a  snug  re- 
treat. 4.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  a  person  of  no  ac- 
count, and  make  a  number.  5.  Triply  behead  and  cur- 
tail grotesque,  and  make  was  seated.  6.  Triply  behead 
and  curtail  radiant,  and  make  to  carry.  7.  Triply  be- 
head and  curtail   one   who  cuts  or   hacks,   and   leave   to 


be  slightly  ill.  8.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  ten  cubic 
meters,  and  make  three  fifths  of  to  discolor.  9.  Triply 
behead  and  curtail  consignment  to  prison,  and  make  a 
masculine  nickname. 

When  the  ten  three-letter  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  their  last  letters  may  be  transposed  to  form  a 
title  which  is  given  to  a  man  who  is  honest  and  cour- 
teous. 

MARCUS    BLITZSTEIN    (age    12). 

CONCEALED  WORD-SQUARE 

{One  word  is  concealed  in  each  couplet) 

I  can't  imagine  peril  greater 
Than  trying  to  explore  a  crater. 

It  sounds  to  me  worse  than  fantastic ; 
Perhaps  I  '11  grow  enthusiastic ; 

Though  e'en  a  wardrobe  called  volcanic 
Would  rouse  in  me  an  awful  panic. 

Hereafter,  seized  with  inclination 
To  add  to   special   information, 

I  '11  read  how  craters  are  descended 
From  showers  of  lava,  well  defended. 

HELEN   A.    SIBLEY. 
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THE   RIDDLE-BOX 


DOUBLE  DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonals,  from  the  upper  left-hand  letter 
to  the  lower  right-hand  letter,  will  name  a  country ;  the 
diagonals,  from  the  upper  right-hand  letter  to  the  lower 
left-hand  letter,  will  name  a  state. 

Cross-words  :    i.  An   abyss.     2.  To   defraud.     3.   To 
pulverize.     4.   Senseless.     5.  Additional. 

WILLIAM  PEXN   (age  13),  League  Member. 

ILLUSTRATED  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 


4.   Bold  Robin  Hood  was  said  to  do 
His   hunting  with   a  bow  of  


mmmmm 


This  differs  from  the  usual  numerical  enigma  in  that 
the  words  forming  it  are  pictured  instead  of  described. 
The  answer,  consisting  of  forty-one  letters,  is  a  patri- 
otic exclamation  of  the  American  statesman  Charles  C. 
Pinckncy. 

PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed, 
their  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  man  who 
was  born  in  July,  100  B.C. 

Cross- woKDS  (of  equal  length)  :  i.  A  month.  2.  A 
fabulous  animal.  3.  A  savage  animal.  4.  A  large  island. 
5.  Fanciful.  6.  To  propose  with  diffidence.  7.  Inevit- 
able. 8.  An  act  of  a  sovereign  power  granting  a  gen- 
eral pardon.  9.  A  great  country.  10.  A  Mohammedan 
hostile  to  the  crusaders.  11.  The  white  of  eggs.  12. 
To  rotate.  ruth  west  (age  12),  League  Member. 

RHY>IIN<J  TREES 

{For  younger  pucclers) 
Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  names  of  rhyming  trees. 

1.  First  mention  one  that  rhymes  with  cash, 
The  ever-graceful  tree,  the  . 

2.  To  find  the  next  requires  no  search, 
For  all  must  know  the  pretty . 

3.  The  next  you  '11  find,  oh,  busy  reader, 
The  staunch  old  evergreen,  the  . 


5.  From  where  I  sit  I  need  not  stir 

To   see   the   mountains   crowned   with . 

6.  There  is  a  tree  that  rhymes  with  chicory ; 
A  President  was  called  "Old ." 

7.  While  sailing  o'er  the  bounding  billow. 
The  seasick  droop  like  . 

S.  A  fragrant  wood  that  rhymes  with  candle. 

Also  a  sort  of  shoe,  the . 

9.   Where  deserts  lie  in  tropic  calm 

We  find  the  Oriental  . 

10.   It  would  be  something  of  a  joke 

To  name  the  trees  and  skip  the  . 

Ti.   The  king  in  all  his  splendid  realm 

Could  find  no  tree  to  match  the  . 

12.   Now  tell  me,  for  our  closing  line. 

The  kind  bovs  like  to  whittle,  . 


warm. 
Grief. 


J.   D.    L. 
OBLKJIE  PUZZLE 

t 

I.\  soKing,  follow  the  accompanying 
diagram,  though  the  puzzle  has 
seventeen  cross-words. 

•  •  Cross-words   (beginning  with  the 

•  •    •  upper  single   letter)  :    i.    In   depend- 

•  ■    •    •        ent.     2.  Part  of  a  chair.     3.  Sinned. 

•  •    •  4.  A  fruit.     5.  A  giver.     6.  A  wan- 

derer.     7.   Proportion.      8.   A  finger. 

g.  One  who  lubricates.  10.  Luke- 
II.  Competitor.  12.  Presumed.  13.  A  fruit.  14. 
15.  Illustrious.  16.  A  color.  17.  In  dependent. 
AXTHOxv  FABUKi  (age  i6),  League  Member. 


CONNECTED  CENTR.\L  ACROSTICS 

•  *    •  In  solving  this  puzzle,  follow 

■  *    •  the    diagram    shown ;    all    the 

•  *    •  words    described    contain    the 

■  *    ■  same       number       of       letters. 
*•*•*•                 When     rightly     guessed,     the 

*  •         ■    *    ■  central    letters    will,    in    each 

*  •         •    *    •  acrostic,     spell      a     character 

*  •         •    *    •  connected      with       Sherwood 
*•*■*•*■        Forest.        The     three     upper 

•  *    •        •    *    ■         •    *    .        acrostics        contain         eleven 

•  *    •         •    *    ■         •    *    •        cross-words,     the     two     below 

•  *    •         •    *    •         •    *    ■        contain    ten,    and    the    three 

•  *    .         •    *    •         ■    *    •        lower  ones  contain  nine  each. 

I.     I.  Gapes.     2.  To  blame. 

3.  A  garden  flower.  4.  Firm.  5.  Flavor.  6.  Implied. 
7.  Fascination.  8.  Pungent.  9.  Often  served  at  dinner. 
10.  Frozen  rain.      11.   Ceremonies. 

II.  I.  Hue.     2.  Of  the  first  quality.     3.  A  tenth  part. 

4.  Part  of  a  flower.     5.  Part  of  a  flower.     6.  To  shatter. 

7.  A  prince  of  India.  8.  Twenty.  9.  An  attendant  in  a 
theater.     10.  An  ancient  Roman  garment. 

III.  I.  .A  common  shrub.  2.  Characteristic.  3.  To 
glitter.     4.  Warmth.     5.  Okra.     6.  Frugal.     7.   Engages. 

8.  To  value  highly.     9.  To  vibrate.     10.  A  dogma. 

IV.  I.  To  furnish  anew.  2.  A  fine  city.  3.  To  rule. 
4.  The  bobwhite.  5.  A  domestic  animal.  6.  Quotes.  7. 
Valid.     8.  Agreements.     9.  A  country  bumpkin. 

V.  I.  A  measure  of  weight.  2.  Found  in  every  work- 
basket.     3.  A  religious  superior.     4.  A  ruffle.     5.  A  coin. 

6.  Very  pale  or  gray.  7.  To  murmur  softly.  8.  A  great 
number.     9.  To  move  sidewise. 

VI.  I.  Trials.  2.  Fortunate.  3.  A  crown.  .4.  Tri- 
fling.     5.    A    kind    of   tea.      6.   A   mark    of   punctuation. 

7.  An  aromatic  spice.     8.  Truths.     9.   Manufacturer. 
EDITH   piERPOXT   STicKXEV    (age    15),   Hoitor  Member. 
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WHERE  THE  SUNSETS  OF  ALL  THE 
YESTERDAYS  ARE  FOUND  ■ 


BY  OLIN  D.  WHEELER 


ILLUSTRATIONS    FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS   BV    HAVNF.S 


In  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
northern  Wyoming  lies 
the  region  where  center 
the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri,  Yellowstone, 
Green,  and  Snake  rivers 
• — the  last  nameda  hranch 
of  the  Columbia.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  last 
century  it  was  virtually 
the  center  of  all  human 
activity  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  being 
a  prolific,  but  dangerous, 
trapping-ground  for  the 
fur  trade  of  tliose  days. 

Here  the  cloud-piercing  peaks  of  the  American 
Rockies  reach  their  greatest  altitude,  and  the 
scenery  is  of  the  wildest  and  most  impressive 
character.  The  Grand  Teton,  13,747  feet  eleva- 
tion, overlooking  the  magnificent  Jackson  Lake 
basin,  has  been  climbed  but  twice  by  white  men. 

Since  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  established,  in 
1872,  the  wonders  of  this  region  have  been  more 
or  less  familiar.  But  prior  to  1870  they  were 
believed  to  exist  largely  in  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  the  trapper. 

The  Park  region,  as  we  will  call  it,  lay  between 
the  old-time  northern  and  southern  routes  of 
frontier-day  travel  across  the  continent.  It  is 
true  there  were  Indian  trails  leading  across  and 
through    it,    but    the    Indians,    superstitious    by 


THE    FIRST    AUTOMOBU.E    TO    MAKE    THE    I'AKK    TRIl 


who  visited  the  region 


nature,  seem  to  have 
avoided  the  localities  of 
the  geysers  and  hot 
springs,  and  their  north 
and  south  bound  trails 
lay  to  the  east  or  west 
of  these  areas  that  now 
fascinate  and  interest  us. 
In  1807,  along  one  of 
these  outside  trails — one 
that  just  skirted  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  geyser 
zone,  which  here  lies 
along  a  well-defined 
north-and-south  axis — 
came  the  first  white  man 
He  saw  the  two  beautiful 
lakes,  Jackson  and  Yellowstone,  the  dazzling 
Grand  Canon  and  its  two  falls,  probably  some  of 
the  hot  springs,  and  possibly  some  of  the  in- 
ferior geysers.  His  trail  is  shown — marked 
''Colter's  Route  in  1807" — on  the  map  of  the 
great  explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1814.  But  it 
was  after  their  return  to  civilization  that  they 
learned  of  this  "hot  springs  brimstone"  locality. 
John  Colter  was  a  prince  of  adventurers.  His 
life  as  a  border  hero,  explorer,  and  trapper  rivals 
that  of  any  character  of  fiction;  his  discovery  of 
the  Yellowstone,  while  on  a  mission  to  an  Indian 
tribe,  was  purely  accidental,  but  it  brought  him 
lasting  fame.  He,  himself,  probably  never  real- 
ized its  importance. 
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THE   EXCELSIOR   GEYSER   IN    l888,    DURING   THE   LAST   SERIES   OF   ERUPTIONS. 


JACKSON    LAKE,    YELLOWSTONE    PARK. 
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ONE  OF  THE  BUFFALO  HERDS  ON  THKIK  SUMMER  RANGE. 
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JUPITER   TERRACE,    YELLOWSTONE    PARK. 
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Two  or  three  other  old-time  and  adventurous 
mountaineers,  particularly  James,  or  "Jim," 
Bridger,  afterward  visited  this  locality,  but  peo- 
ple in  general  utterly  refused  seriously  to  con- 
sider, let  alone  believe,  what  these  men  told  them 
regarding  it. 

Bridger  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  as  a 
guide  and  mountaineer,  although  unable  to  read, 
or  even  to  write  his  own  name.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  as  a  guide  and 
natural-born  scout  had  no  superior,  if,  indeed,  an 
equal,  among  frontiersmen.  In  this  capacity  he 
served  numerous  government  and  other  expedi- 
tions and  explored  and  traversed  a  large  part  of 
what  was  then  the  Far  West.  He  could  tell 
many  a  good  story  about  his  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

To  attempt  a  word-picture  of  this  region  and 
its  weird  and  unusual  features  is  almost  useless, 
and  yet  every  one  who  visits  it  endeavors  to  do 
so.  No  words  can  be  found  adequately  to  de- 
scribe the  hot  springs,  that  are  numbered  by  the 
thousands,  and  the  marvelous  hues  of  their 
waters  and  their  basins,  rimmed  and  ornamented 
by  fluted  and  beaded  parapets  of  indescribable 
delicacy  and  beauty.  Nor  can  the  geysers,  leap- 
ing suddenly  from  their  deep,  nether-world  res- 
ervoirs, be  pictured  by  words  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  to  the  mind  a  real  image  of  their  strange 
and  fascinating  reality. 

The  first  printed  description  of  one  of  them 
was  by  another  trapper,  Warren  A.  Ferris,  of 
the  old  American  Fur  Company.  He  visited  a 
geyser  area  in  1834,  but  his  account  of  it  was  not 
published  until  July,  1842. 

Numerous  waterfalls  are  found  here,  from 
cascades  a  few  feet  in  height  to  cataracts  hav- 
ing twice  the  leap  of  Niagara;  lakes  lie  deeply 
embosomed  among  the  high  peaks  or  the  heavy 
forests,  and  one  of  them,  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  ocean,  is  now 
being  navigated — think  of  it! — by  motor-boats; 
thousands  of  miles  of  crystal  trout-streams,  kept 
supplied  with  trout  by  the  government  hatch- 
eries, radiate  in  every  direction ;  a  natural  glass 
cliff,  an  Indian  quarry  for  arrow-heads  in  the 
ancient  days,  towers  above  a  lake  formed  at  its 
base  by  the  wise  and  cunning  beavers.  There  is, 
too,  a  low  mountain  of  pure  sulphur,  with  beauti- 
ful boiling  sulphur-pools  splashing  at  its  foot ; 
and,  in  contrast  to  these,  there  is  a  gruesome 
volcano  of  mud  belching  from  a  dark,  malodor- 
ous cavern,  while  almost  beside  this  is  a  beautiful, 
clear  pool  of  hot  water  formed  by  a  stream  flow- 
ing from  beneath  a  green  Gothic  arch. 

The  wonderful  cafions,  exhibiting  such  dif- 
ferent   phases    of    nature's    sublime    handiwork, 


awe  the  beholder.  One  shows  the  marvelous  way 
in  which  lava,  cooling,  arranges  itself  in  mas- 
sive, black,  symmetric  slabs  and  columns ;  these 
enclose  a  beautiful  fall  that  adds  a  touch  of 
lightness  and  beauty.  The  Grand  Canon  is  the 
most  startling  and  extraordinary  example  of 
color  harmony  and  nature  sculpture  to  be  found 
in  the  universe.  A  Japanese,  in  the  poetic 
imagery  of  his  race,  has  said  that  these  brilliant 
caiion  walls  have  caught  and  emblazoned  upon 
their  mural  precipices  the  sunsets  of  all  the 
yesterdays — a  beautiful  conception.  One  stands 
awed  to  silence  in  the  presence  of  "Nature's  im- 
mensities" seen  here  and  is  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  profound  splendors  and  majestic  glories  of 
this  caiion. 

In  another  respect  this  park  land  stands  in  a 
category  by  itself.  By  federal  enactment  all 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  proper  and  some  ad- 
ditional territory  bordering  it  has  been  made 
a  vast  national  game-preserve,  something  not 
originally  planned. 

As  settlement  has  increased  and  the  valleys 
have  become  occupied  by  farmers  and  ranchmen, 
the  game  has  been  forced  into  the  higher  valleys 
and  parks  of  the  mountains,  or  into  their  remote 
recesses.  Here,  within  the  park  boundaries,  deer, 
elk,  antelope,  bears,  mountain-sheep,  moose, 
bison,  and  the  smaller  game,  birds  (between  150 
and  200  species),  and  fur-bearing  animals,  have 
a  refuge  where  no  hunter  or  trapper  penetrates 
and  danger  rarely  intrudes.  In  the  Jackson  Lake 
country,  hunting  is  allowed  for  a  limited  period. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  various  animals 
that  know  they  are  absolutely  immune  from 
harm  by  man  when  within  the  bounds  of  this 
park.  Most  of  them  have  never  seen  a  dog  nor 
heard  the  sound  of  a  rifle.  Under  these  condi- 
tions their  natural  timidity  is  greatly  lessened, 
and  many  of  them,  even  bears,  become  surpris- 
ingly tame. 

From  the  supply  which  Yellowstone  Park 
affords,  state  and  city  parks  and  various  game- 
preserves  are  being  stocked.  Experienced  men 
round  up  the  yearling  elk  into  corrals  near  the 
railway  sidings,  and  there  load  them  into  freight- 
cars,  with  plenty  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  then  they 
are  forwarded  to  their  destination.  Many  car- 
loads are  shipped  each  winter. 

The  writer  recently  visited  the  park  in  winter 
to  see  the  game  animals.  Heavy  snows  cover- 
ing their  pastures  drive  them  down  from  their 
high  ranges  to  the  lower  hills,  canons,  and  draws 
about  Gardiner  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and 
here  the  Government,  during  times  of  storm  and 
stress,  feeds  them  alfalfa  hay  and  thus  saves 
them  from  starvation.    Elk  by  hundreds,  or  even 
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thousands,  dot  the  hillsides, — there 
are  from  30,000  to  40,000  of  them 
hy  actual  count, — while  antelope  in 
goodly  numbers  range  on  the  open 
and  lower  hill-slopes.  In  Gardiner 
Canon  beside  the  road  the  beautiful 
mule-deer  and  the  white-tailed  deer, 
touchingly  innocent  and  trustful, 
and  the  mountain-sheep — the  big- 
horn fellows — stand  or  lie,  eating 
alfalfa,  and  enjoying  the  protecting 
care  of  a  beneficent,  animal-loving 
government.  They  become  almost 
as  domesticated  as  barn-yard  ani- 
mals. Indeed,  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  the  deer  actually  haunt  the 
kitchen  doors  and  rear  themselves 
on  their  hind  legs  against  the  porch 
railings,  or  even  climb  the  steps  and 
peer  into  the  doors  and  windows, 
mutely  begging  for  food,  which  they 
often  take  from  one's  hand.  At 
night  they  lie  on  the  snow  under  the 
large  trees,  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
sleep  in  the  large  cavalry-barns, 
which  have  been  vacant  since  the 
soldiers  were  removed  from  the  park 
in  the  fall  of  igi6. 

Over  at  the  bison  range  and  cor- 
ral on  Lamar  River,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  park,  one  sees 
an  interesting  sight.  Here  the  moun- 
tain scenery  of  the  park  reaches  its 
finest  development.  In  summer  or 
winter  the  ride  to  the  corral  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  is  a  treat.  In 
summer  the  bison  herd  of  about  three 
hundred — there  is  a  so-called  wild 
herd  of  about  a  hundred  some  miles 
farther  south — ranges  in  a  beautiful 
valley  and  on  the  adjoining  hills  and 
mountain-slopes  near  the  Petrified 
Forest  and  Death  Gulch.  It  is  under 
the  care  of  a  keeper  who  lives  here 
with  his  family,  in  a  comfortable 
home  provided  by  the  Government. 
The  bison  are  rounded  up  at  inter- 
vals during  the  summer  so  that  their 
condition  and  whereabouts  shall  be 
always  known.  The  herd  originally 
consisted  of  only  twenty-one  ani- 
mals, purchased  by  the  Government 
in  1902  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

In  January,  191 7,  I  made  a  trip  by 
sleigh,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  sturdy 
horses,  to  the  bison  corral.  On  the 
hills    at    intervals    along   the    entire 
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route  large  bands  of  elk  were  to  be  seen.  The 
snow  was  more  than  two  feet  deep,  and  it  re- 
quired two  days,  mostly  at  a  walk,  to  travel  the 
thirty-five  miles  between  Gardiner  and  the  corral. 
The  thermometer  registered  from  ten  to  fifteen 
degrees  below  zero,  and  for  the  week  following 
the  mercury  ranged,  in  the  morning,  from  thirty- 
two  to  fifty  degrees  below. 


CASTLE  GEYSER. 

In  winter  the  bison  are  kept  in  a  large  pasture- 
corral  a  square  mile  in  extent,  lying  along  Rose 
Creek  and  Lamar  River,  and  here  they  remain 
very  contentedly.  Long  before  daylight  each 
morning  the  herd  congregates  about  the  corral 
gate,  waiting  for  feeding-time.  Soon  after  day- 
light a  sleigh  is  driven  into  the  inclosure,  loaded 
with  alfalfa  hay  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses 
that  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  buffalo  as 
to  pay  no  attention  to  them,  even   though  the 


latter  crowd  close  about  them.  The  hay  is  pitch- 
forked to  the  ground  as  the  sleigh  is  slowly 
driven  along,  and  the  animals  line  themselves 
out,  following  it  until  all  are  supplied.  In  an 
hour  or  two,  after  they  have  eaten  their  fill,  they 
"mosey"  over  to  the  steaming  creek  that  has  its 
sources  in  some  hot  springs  in  the  hills,  drink 
slowly  and  long,  and  then  sedately  walk  back 
along  deep  trails  in  the  snow, 
the  mother  bison  followed  by 
their  calves,  to  the  feeding- 
ground,  where  most  of  them 
then  lie  down  and  sleep  for  a 
good  part  of  the  day.  Mock 
fights  or  bunting  jousts  are 
indulged  in  by  some  of  the 
younger  animals  and  afford 
variety  and  amusement,  to  the 
participants  at  least.  In  the 
dim  light  of  a  winter  morning 
the  animals  resemble  a  herd 
of  young  elephants. 

Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  fact  that  this  particular 
locality  is  especially  interest- 
ing from  a  geographical  stand- 
point. Including  the  Jackson 
Lake  country  it  is  in  this  re- 
spect one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  regions 
on  the  continent.  It  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  Conti- 
nental Divide,  which  twists 
and  turns  in  all  directions  in 
its  course  northward  and 
southward. 

Outside  of  the  limits  of  Yel- 
lowstone     Park      itself,     the 
mountain  structure  found  here 
is,  perhaps,  not  greatly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  parts 
of  the   Rockies.     The   Teton 
range  lies  south  of  the  park, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  commanding  in  the 
entire  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 
The  park  region  itself  seems 
to  be  a  vent  for  the  pent-up  heat  of  the  earth.    It 
is  not  improbable  that  these  boiling  springs  and 
geysers  may  serve  as  escape-valves,  and  be  the 
means  of  preventing  very  serious  volcanic  dis- 
turbances, such  as  occurred  here  in  past  ages. 

As  a  watershed  the  region  is  equally  remark- 
able. It  has  been  noted  that  here  four  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  our  country  have  their  sources, 
interlacing  with  one  other.  It  is,  indeed,  a  net- 
work of  thousands  of  mountain  streams   form- 
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ing,  ultimately,  four  great  rivers,  each  flowing 
to  a  different  point  of  the  compass.  The  head- 
waters of  the  Snake  River,  joining  with  the 
Columbia,  find  their  way  into  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  waters  of  the  Green,  after  a  journey 
through  the  great  canons  of  the  Southwest,  flow 
into  the  Pacific  through  the  Gulf  of  California. 
To  the  east  flows  the  Yellowstone,  which  merges 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Missouri,  and,  after 
a  journey  of  three  thousand  miles,  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  unique  region  is  no  longer  difficult  of 
access.  Railways  reach  it  from  three  sides,  the 
north,  west,  and  east,  and  the  Government  has 
spent  between  one  million  and  two  million  dollars 
in  establishing  excellent  roads  to  enable  travelers 
to  view  the  beauties  of  the  Yellowstone.  Here  is 
to  be  found  the  finest  automobile  trip  of  its  length 
in  the  country,  supplemented  by  telephone-lines 
and  large  and  costly  hotels.  The  construction  of 
these  buildings  must  be  carried  on  in  winter, 
and  the  nails  used  have  to  be  heated  in  order  to 
handle  them. 

With  the  year  191 7  will  disappear  the  last 
remnant  of  the  old  stage-coaching  days,  a  mode 
of  travel  which  for  years  was  the  only  method 
of  land  travel  in  the  West,  and  which  until  now 
has  been  the  method  of  transportation  in  the 
park.  Beginning  with  this  season,  automobiles 
will  displace  the  horses  and  coaches  and  numer- 
ous other  changes  in  the  way  of  increased  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  pleasure  have  been 
planned.  The  old  six-day  trip  now  becomes  one 
of  five  days,  with  several  advantageous  changes 
in  route  and  in  the  time  to  be  spent  at  different 
points. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  in  establishing 


EAGLE  S  NEST  ON  A  DEAD  TREE. 

these  national  parks  has  since  been  followed  by 
other  nations,  and  it  has  been  praised  by  such 
thoughtful  observers  as,  for  example.  Lord 
Bryce,  ex-ambassador  to  this  country  from 
England.  That  it  has  accomplished  the  object  of 
its  originators  and  is  a  blessing  to  mankind  is 
now  beyond  question. 


"THE    BEARS    BECOME    SURPRISINGLY    TAME." 


AN  APOSTLE  OF  PATRIOTISM— 
HON.   FRANKLIN  K.   LANE 


Other  men  of  America  may  love  their  country 
as  much  as  Franklin  Knight  Lane,  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  loves  the  United  States,  but  few 
have  been  able  to  express  their  love  so  well. 
Secretary  Lane  fairly  bubbles  over  with  a  joyous 
Americanism  all  the  more  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  a  native  of  the  United  States 
but  was  born  in  Canada  fifty-three  years  ago. 
However,  his  parents  moved  to  California  early 
enough  to  give  him  the  enthusiasm  of  our  Far 
West.  The  professional  Californian  is  said  to 
be  enthusiastic  first  for  California;  Secretary 
Lane's  enthusiasm  is  first  for  all  of  America.  He 
loves  America,  and  he  glorifies  her  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

Secretary  Lane  seems  best  ito  have  voiced  the 
love  of  country  that  the  war  has  so  revived  in 
the  souls  of  true  Americans.  Other  men  have 
made  speeches  since  the  war  started,  good 
speeches,  too ;  but  apparently  they  have  assumed 
the  national  spirit  as  a  fact  and  have  concerned 
themselves  with  ways  and  means  of  winning  the 
struggle  with  Germany.  In  his  addresses  Mr. 
Lane  has  sought  to  fire  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  Revolution 
so  that  they  will  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
in  behalf  of  the  nation's  cause.  He  has  become 
the  spokesman  for  the  flag,  the  official  apostle  of 
patriotism. 

It  did  not  take  a  war  to  stir  Secretary  Lane's 
patriotism  to  utterance.  Six  weeks  before  the 
Great  War  in  Europe  broke  out, — on  Flag  Day, 
1914, — Mr.  Lane  made  his  famous  flag  speech. 
Doubtless  he  never  supposed  that  any  attention 


would  be  paid  to  this  utterance,  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  an  audience  made  up  of  government 
clerks  of  his  department;  yet  since  then  that  short 
address  has  been  memorized  by  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  and  recited  on  many  a  school  commence- 
ment day.  Who  is  not  thrilled  by  the  melody  of 
these  sentences  imagined  by  Mr.  Lane  to  come 
from  the  lips  of  "The  Flag"? 

"I  szving  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam  of 
color,  a  symbol  of  yourself,  the  pictured  sugges- 
tion of  that  big  thing  ivhich  makes  this  nation. 
My  stars  and  my  stripes  are  your  dream  and  your 
labors.  They  are  bright  with  cheer,  brilliant 
with  courage,  firm  zvith  faith,  because  you  have 
made  them  so  out  of  your  hearts.  For  you  are 
the  makers  of  the  flag,  and  it  is  well  that  you 
glory  in  the  making." 

When  the  war  had  been  in  progress  a  few 
months,  as  a  nation  we  had  become  almost  fas- 
cinated by  the  efficiency  of  Germany.  So  much 
had  been  written  and  said  about  the  superiority 
of  German  organization  and  the  accomplishments 
of  German  science  that  our  own  achievements 
began  to  seem  trivial  indeed.  It  became  the 
fashion  on  the  part  of  certain  Americans  to  be- 
little America.  But  much  of  this  unfavorable 
comparison  of  our  land  with  the  more  martial 
peoples  of  the  earth  was  made  in  the  effort  to 
arouse  the  nation  to  the  need  of  preparedness 
for  war. 

About  this  time  Secretary  Lane  issued  his  re- 
port for  the  first  full  year  following  the  outbreak 
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of  hostilities  in  Europe.  The  usual  government 
report,  especially  the  annual  report  of  the  interior 
department,  is  a  dry,  dull,  and  inert  document, 
read  by  no  one  except  occasionally  as  a  reference 
book  of  statistics.  But  Mr.  Lane  seized  this  op- 
portunity to  tell  the  story  of  America's  greatness, 
to  show  Americans  why  they  should  continue  to 
love  their  country  as  the  Great  Nation.  As  head 
of  the  federal  department  having  jurisdiction 
over  most  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  land, 
he  took  the  inventorv  of  those  resources  and  set 
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out  a   Statement  of  our  incomparable  assets  in 
language  picturesque  and  thrilling. 

Braggarts  are  we  Americans,  as  foreigners 
often  have  told  us?  Secretary  Lane  replied  to 
these  critics : 

They  fail,  unfortunately,  to  see  far  enough  into  the 
secret  of  our  pride.  To  have  taken  the  prize  for  the 
largest  pumpkin  at  the  county  fair,  or  to  have  milled 
more  ore  in  a  day  than  any  other  mine,  or  to  have  built 


the  highest  dam  in  the  world — such  things  are  to  us 
adventures,  which  make  the  game  of  opening  a  new 
country  worth  while. 

Instead  of  being  the  petty  boasting  of  a  parochial- 
minded  provincial,  this  spirit  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  highest  creative  quality.  It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  every  American  has  it  in  his  heart  that  he 
is  in  a  gmall  sense  a  discoverer;  that  he  is  joining  in 
the  revelation  to  the  world  of  something  that  it  was 
not  before  aware  of  and  of  which  it  may  some  day 
make  use.  Men  work  for  what  they  think  worth  while, 
and  if  they  find  their  joy  in  proving  that  land  has  coal, 
or  will  raise  wheat,  or  that  a  refractory  ore  may  be 
reduced  at  a  practicable  cost,  and  tell  about  it  proudly, 
they  may  be  ser\  ing  themselves,  but  they  are  also 
serving  the  world.  The  clerk  in  the  store  or  the 
mechanic  in  a  mill  may  not  consciously  engage  in  any 
enterprise  which  makes  this  appeal,  but  when  he  learns 
that  the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  part  has  within 
the  year  opened  a  town  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Pacific  which  now  has  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  and  has 
driven  a  railroad  forty  miles  inland  toward  the  Arctic 
Circle  on  its  way  to  the  coal-fields  of  the  Matanuska 
and  the  gold-fields  of  the  Tanana,  he  has  a  feeling  that 
he,  too,  is  participating  in  the  making  of  this  new 
world. 

One  might  say  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  sen- 
timental pride.  There  is  a  truer  and  a  more  dignified 
word  for  this  quality  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  Amer- 
ican instinct  for  improvement.  We  have  a  passion  for 
going  into  the  unknown,  for  answering  the  puzzles  that 
are  put  to  us.  Our  imagination  is  challenged  by  diffi- 
culty. And  the  result  has  been  a  century  of  growth 
which  in  its  magic  and  in  its  largeness  casts  a  spell 
upon  the  mind. 

And  then  he  went  on  in  one  interesting  page 
after  another  to  tell  of  America's  "foundations 
of  power" — her  minerals,  climate,  rivers,  public 
lands,  Alaska,  the  desert  country,  her  scientists, 
and  her  inventors.  He  gave  a  list  of  all  the  great 
inventions  since  1867,  and  found  that  two  thirds 
of  them  were  the  inventions  of  Americans. 

He  discussed  at  length  the  possibilities  of  our 
water-power  and  our  reclamation,  the  national 
parks,  young  America  in  city  and  rural  schools, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  national  assets,  conclud- 
ing with  this  sentence : 

For  the  United  States  is  not  yet  ours  in  the  proudest 
sense,  and  cannot  be  until  we  are  doing  all  that  can  be 
done  to  give  to  all  its  people  and  to  the  world  the  full 
expression  of  its  highest  intelligence  applied  alike  to 
its  resources  and  to  the  life  of  the  people. 

This  spring  and  summer  Secretary  Lane  has 
made  a  number  of  public  addresses,  and  each 
time  he  seemed  to  utter  the  patriotic  thoughts  that 
the  average  American  possesses,  but  cannot  ex- 
press. The  most  widely  quoted  of  these  speeches 
was  the  one  he  delivered  on  June  4  before  a  civic 
club  of  Washington.    This  is  a  fragment  of  it: 

America  is  not  the  name  of  so  much  territory.  It  is 
a  living  spirit,  born  in  travail,  grown  in  the  rough 
school  of  bitter  experience ;  a  living  spirit  which  has 
purpose     and     pride     and     conscience, — knows     why     it 
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wishes  to  live  and  to  what  end,  knows  how  it  comes  to 
be  respected  of  the  world,  and  hopes  to  retain  that  re- 
spect by  living  on  with  the  light  of  Lincoln's  love  of 
men  as  its  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  more  precious 
that  this  America  should  live  than  that  we  Americans 
should  live.  And  this  America,  as  we  now  see,  has 
been  challenged  from  the  first  of  this  war  by  the  strong 
arm  of  a  power  that  has  no  sympathy  with  our  purpose 


and  will  not  hesitate  to  destroy  us  if  the  law  that  we 
respect,  the  rights  that  are  to  us  sacred,  or  the  spirit 
that  we  ha\e,  stand  across  her  set  will  to  make  this  world 
bow  before  her  policies,  backed  by  her  organized  and 
scientific  military  system.  The  world  of  Christ — a 
neglected,  but  not  a  rejected  Christ — has  come  again 
face  to  face  with  the  world  of  Mahomet,  who  willed  to 
win  bv  force. 


ALL  FOR  LIBERTY 

BY  HON.  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 


Recently  I   saw  at  Yorktowii  a  simple  grave- 
stone, and  on  it  were  these  words : 

THOMAS  NELSON, 

Governor  of  Virgin  la, 

he  gave  all  for  liberty. 

That  is  the  proudest  eulogy  that  any  man  can 
have.  The  spirit  of  Thomas  Nelson  and  of  the 
other  fathers  of  this  nation  is  the  spirit  which 
the  nation  now,  the  men  and  women  and  the 
boys  and  girls,  should  carry  into  the  Great  War. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  willingness  to  give 
everything,  if  need  be,  that  Liberty  may  survive. 

It  is  hard  for  many  to  realize  yet  that  we  are 
fighting  the  same  kind  of  a  war  that  our  an- 
cestors fought  when  the  Republic  was  brought 
forth.  We  are  fighting  for  the  thing  that  was 
born  in  the  United  States,  the  ideal  that  the 
world  has  followed  ever  since.  Now  that  a  great 
power  of  supreme  mechanical  genius  has  arisen 
to  organize  militarism  as  it  was  never  organized 
before  and  to  impose  a  new  form  of  government 
upon  the  world,  and  to  dominate  it  by  its  will,  we 
stand  beside  those  who  have  followed  our  exam- 
ple in  opposing  the  extension  of  that  principle  of 
feudalism ;  we  stand  for  a  people  that  is  free  and 
a  government  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

I  find  that  many  do  not  yet  realize  that  this  is 
our  war,  just  as  really  our  war  as  it  is  England's 
war,  or  h^rance's  war,  or  Russia's  war.  The 
fact  is  that  England  and  France  are  fighting  for 
principles  which  we  might  almost  say  we  in- 
vented. If  it  had  not  been  for  our  War  of  the 
Revolution,  the  world  would  not  have  taken  the 
road  toward  democracy  in  the  last  ceiitury. 
When  we  say  that  England  is  the  "mother  coun- 
try," we  say  something  that  is  understandable  to 
the  mass.  But  in  reality  the  United  States  is  the 
"mother  country."  In  going  into  this  war  we  are 
really  standing  by  our  own  children  who  are 
fighting  for  the  principles  that  we  first  com- 
pletely announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  took  us  over  two  vears  on  this  side  of  the 


water  to  understand  the  significance  of  this  war. 
We  saw  Belgium  invaded.  We  had  sympathy  for 
Belgium.  Belgium  was  a  little  country.  Bel- 
gium was  a  country  that  had  done  no  harm  to 
any  one.  Our  heart  went  out  to  Belgium.  We 
saw  Liege  and  Louvain,  and  we  heard  Cardinal 
Mercier,  and  we  did  not  understand  their  sig- 
nificance.   That  is  the  plain  fact. 

But  now,  after  three  years,  in  which  the  whole 
purpose  of  Germany  has  been  developed,  we  can 
plainly  see  that,  translated  into  American  his- 
tory, into  terms  of  our  past,  Liege  stands  for 
Bunker  Hill,  Louvain  for  Lexington,  and  Cardi- 
nal Mercier  for  Patrick  Henry. 

We  saw  France  invaded, — outraged,  dese- 
crated, partly  ruined, — and  we  have  seen  one 
million  and  three  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen 
lay  down  their  lives  to  save  the  land  of  Lafay- 
ette. And  yet  we  did  not  realize  at  the  beginning 
the  significance  of  that  invasion  or  the  outrage 
that  was  to  be  done  France.  France,  we  must 
always  remember,  was  the  fir.st  land  in  Europe, 
in  the  world,  to  follow  the  lead  that  we  gave  in 
standing  for  free  institutions  and  raising  high 
the  banner  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 
France  followed  our  example.  As  a  child  of 
freedom  she  is  our  child. 

We  have  sympathy  with  England,  because  the 
laws,  the  traditions,  and  the  standards  of  living 
that  we  have  and  that  are  called  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  came  from  England.  We  fought  Eng- 
land twice,  once  upon  the  sea  and  once  upon  the 
land,  and  defeated  her  both  times.  And  out  of 
our  victories  England  learned  what  she  cannot 
do  to  colonies.  So  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
Africa  and  Canada  are  fighting  to-day  with  her 
and  with  us  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

We  have  an  understanding,  too,  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  new  movement  in  Russia.  Why  is 
it  that  in  Russia  they  look  with  favor  upon  Amer- 
icans? Because  this  new  Russia  of  to-day  is  a 
Russia  based  upon  the  principles  that  Washing- 
ton and  Jeffer.son  and  Lincoln  taught. 

Yes,  the  thing  that  these  nations  are  fighting 
for  is  the  thing  that  we  have  taught  the  world. 
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That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  sympathy  for 
them.  But  our  sympathy  alone  was  not  enough 
to  involve  us  in  this  war,  because  we  had  a  tra- 
ditional policy  that  was  against  taking  up  tlie 
quarrels  of  other  peoples.  We  are  fighting  be- 
cause Germany  insisted  that  we  should  fight  her. 
She  violated  our  rights.  She  attacked  us ;  and 
we  saw  as  time  went  on  tliat  there  would  be  no 
freedom  for  us,  that  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington 
and  all  the  proud  names  of  the  past  would  be  idle, 
valueless,  unless  we  were  willing  to  let  our  sym- 
pathies take  concrete  shape  and  suj)port  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  believed,  so  that  there  might 
be  freedom  upon  the  sea  and  freedom  upon  the 
shore  as  well. 

This  is  a  war  against  war.  Some  one  must 
fight  that  war  shall  not  be  the  one  method  by 
which  peoples  shall  be  governed,    in  a  democracy 


all  are  for  peace,  but  not  for  peace  at  any  price. 
VV^e  have  made  our  plans  for  the  development  of 
America  along  lines  that  cannot  be  carried  out  if 
this  country  is  to  be  forever  at  war  or  threatened 
with  war.  So  we  must  cross  the  seas  to  fight  this 
doctrine  that  the  soldier  has  the  right  to  make  his 
will  the  supreme  will  in  the  world. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  fail  in  this  venture. 
The  pride  that  we  have  in  our  own  ability  will 
not  let  us  even  think  of  such  a  thing.  War  is 
now  not  merely  an  expression,  a  gesture ;  it  is 
something  even  more  than  fighting  with  arms — 
it  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  foresight.  Wemust 
think,  therefore,  in  terms  of  next  year,  of  next 
year's  crops,  of  the  output  of  our  mines  and  fac- 
tories. And  in  this  view  of  it  there  is  no  man  nor 
woman  nor  child  from  California  to  Maine  who 
may  not  be  in  some  way  a  soldier  under  the  tiag. 


SONS  OF  FAMOUS  FATHERS  IN  THE  WAR 


Copyright  by  Harris  &  Ewin^'. 
EX-PRESIDENT  WILLIAM    H.   TAFT  AND    HIS    SON    (HAKLKS. 

"I  HAVE  a  birdling  over  here.  Where  is  he?" 
demanded  William  Howard  Taft,  the  former 
President,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Reserve  Offi- 


cers' Training  Camp  at  Fort  Myer,  across  the 
Potomac  from  Washington ;  and  presently  stal- 
wart young  "Charlie"  Taft,  in  his  khaki  uniform, 
was  summoned  to  headquarters  to  greet  his  dis- 
tinguished dad. 

Of  course,  the  joke  was  too  good  for  Charlie 
Taft's  fellow-rookies  to  keep.  They  promptly 
nicknamed  him  "Birdling,"  and  teased  him  un- 
mercifully for  a  few  days.  Then  the  chaffing 
abruptly  ceased. 

It  ceased  in  the  second  inning  of  a  ball  game 
which  the  two  rival  nines  of  the  training-camp 
played  in  Washington  before  a  large  audience  in 
behalf  of  the  Red  Cross.  There  were  two  men 
on  the  bases  when  Charlie  Taft  came  to  bat. 
Any  one  can  imagine  the  chorus  of  twitterings 
and  chirpings  that  greeted  the  birdling's  appear- 
ance. And  then — crack!  Young  Mr.  Taft 
spanked  out  a  two-bagger,  erasing  from  the 
bases  all  traces  of  his  team-mates;  and  thereafter 
his  masterly  pitching  held  the  other  nine  in  check. 
While  no  longer  calling  him  a  birdling,  the  van- 
quished players  still  maintain  that  Charlie  Taft 
has  a  "wing." 

But  there  are  many  other  "birdlings"  now  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  The 
sons  of  famous  fathers  have  gone  volunteering 
to  the  colors  in  commendable  numbers.  Sticking 
still  to  ex-Presidents,  we  find  two  sons  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Jr.,  a  major,  and  Archibald, 
a  captain,  ofticers  with  General  Pershing  in 
France.  Quentin  Roosevelt  is  learning  to  be  an 
army  airman  at  an  aviation  school  on  Long  Is- 
land, while  Kermit  is  at  Plattsburg. 
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JOSF.PH    BLACK    WILSON,    SON 

OF    THF.    SECRETARY    OF 

LABOR. 


WILLL\M    G.    MCADOO,    JR., 

SON    OF   THE    SECRET.\KV 

OF   THE    TREASURY. 


1).    F.    HOUSTON,  SON    OF 

THE    SECRETARY    OF 

AGRICULTURE. 


HUMPHREY    RFDFIELD,  SON 

OF    THE    SECRET.\RY 

OF    COMMERCE. 


QUENTIN 
ROOSEVELl. 


CAPT.  ARCHIBALD    ROOSEVELT. 
MAJ.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

SONS    OF    EX-PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT. 


Still  another  former  President's  son,  young' 
Dick  Cleveland,  is  in  England  doing  volunteer 
war-work  with  the  Princeton  Y.  M.  C.  A.  group. 


Coming  to  the  present-day  cabinet 
officers,  we  find  Josephus  Daniels.  Jr., 
son  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  marines  sta- 
tioned at  Philadelphia  and  expecting 
the  call  to  go  to  France  at  any  time. 
Secretary  Daniels  did  not  offer  his 
own  son  a  commission,  preferring  to 
let  the  boy  rise  in  the  service,  if  at  all, 
on  his  own  merit. 

Secretary  of  Labor  William  B.  Wil- 
son has  three  sons  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. William  B.,  Jr.,  grew  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Camp  to  open  at  Fort  Alyer, 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  in- 
fantry at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 
His  brother  Joseph  B.  Wilson  is 
training  in  the  Fort  Myer  camp,  while 
another  brother,  James,  is  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  cavalry. 

David  F.  Houston,  son  of  the  secre- 
tary  of  agriculture,   has  gone   to   the 
army.     Secretary  McAdoo's  son  is  in 
the   naval    reserves   now    stationed    at 
Norfolk,  Virginia.    Secretary  of  Commerce  Red- 
field  has  a  son  in  the  naval  reserves  at  Boston. 
Franklin  K.  Lane.   jr..  more  often  called  "Ned,' 


KERMUr 
ROOSEVELT. 


M.\RSHALL   FIELD. 


\  INTENT    .XSICJR. 


JUNIUS    SPENCER    MORGAN. 


II.    P.    DA\ISON,     |R. 
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FRANKLIN    K.    LANE,    JR., 

SON    OF  THE  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


JUSEl'HUS    DANIELS,    JR., 

SON   OF   THE  SECRETARY 

OF  THE   NAVY. 


son  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  has  a  com- 
mission as  first  lieutenant  in  the  navy  aviation 
corps  after  a  thorough  training  in  flying  at  New- 
port News,  Virginia. 

Two  eminent  financiers,  long-time  friends,  who 
have  temporarily  relinquished  private  business  to 
engage  in  Red  Cross  work,  are  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son, the  New  York  banker,  and  Judge  Robert  S. 
Lovett,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  Their  sons,  Henry  P.  Davison, 
Jr.,  F.  Truboe  Davison,  and  R.  A.  Lovett,  arc 


RICHARD    C:LEVELANU,    SON 

OF   EX-PRESIDENT    OROVER 

CLEVELAND. 


CAPTAIN   OSBORN    WOOD, 

SON  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL 

LEONARD   WOOD. 


training  at  the  navy  aviation  school  at  Hunting- 
ton, Long  Island.  Vincent  Astor  is  in  the  New 
York  Naval  Militia.  J.  S.  Morgan  is  also  in  the 
naval  reserves.  The  son  of  Marshall  Field  is  in 
the  Illinois  cavalry. 

The  son  of  Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  of 
Michigan,  is  training  in  the  Fort  Myer  camp. 
Bennett  Clark,  son  of  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  is 
also  at  Fort  Myer.  Hobe  Baker,  the  Princeton 
football  player,  who  is  tlie  famous  son  of  his 
father,  has  also  enlisted  for  war. 


JANE  A.  DELANO,  HEAD  NURSE  OF  THE  WAR 


Some  years  ago  when  yellow  fever  was  scourging 
a  populous  district  of  Florida  and  shot-gun 
patrols  were  preventing  the 
panic-stricken  people  from  de- 
serting the  infected  region,  an 
intrepid  girl,  recently  graduated 
from  a  nurses'  training-school, 
resolutely  led  a  little  company  of 
volunteer  nurses  into  Florida  to 
help  fight  the  epidemic.  All  of 
them  risked  death ;  but  they  re- 
mained at  work  nursing  the  sick 
and  comforting  the  bereaved  un- 
til the  fever  was  beaten ;  and  all 
of  them  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  same  ardor  for  the  service 
of  humanity  which  impelled  this 
young  woman  to  go  where  others 
faltered  in  their  duty  lives  in  her 
still.  To-day,  mature  and  dis- 
tinguished, she  is  the  woman  who 
has  built  up  the  Red  Cross  war- 
nursing  service,  the  most  efficient 
service  of  its  kind  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Truly,  Jane  A.  Delano  deserves  to  be  known  as 
the  head  nurse  of  the  war. 


Photograph  by  Bachrach. 

JANE   A.    DELANO. 


Formerly  the  superintendent  of  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  nurses'  training-school,  since  the  Red 
Cross  was  linked  to  the  Govern- 
ment itself  in  1905,  Miss  Delano, 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Red  Cross  Nursing, 
has  been  the  executive  head  of 
that  service.  Starting  with  noth- 
ing, hoping  that  war  never  would 
come  ( for  none  hates  war  more 
than  she),  scarcely  admitting  its 
possibility  even.  Miss  Delano 
nevertheless  began  building  an 
organization  which  should  serve 
her  country  well  if  the  need  ever 
came.  When  war  engulfed  us 
she  had  enrolled  seven  thousand 
trained  nurses  in  this  service,  the 
most  competent  and  devoted  wo- 
men of  the  land  for  such  work. 
To-day  the  enrollment  is  upward 
of  twelve  thousand. 

Technically  speaking.  Miss 
Delano  is  not  a  war  nurse,  for  those  who  enroll 
in  her  service  are  transferred  from  her  jurisdic- 
tion to  that  of  army  or  navy  when  the  call  comes 
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to  them  to  go.  It  is  Miss  Delano's  task  to  find  the 
nurses  for  the  work,  not  only  the  present  work, 
but  that  of  the  future  also.  She  must  antici- 
pate the  needs  that  are  to  come  and  prepare  for 
them  now. 

And  in  her  vision  of  the  future  Miss  Delano 
foresees  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  merci- 
ful  ministrations   of    women   ever    presented   by 


suffering  humanity;  and  she  has  begun  now  to 
survey  the  nation's  resources  for  meeting  this 
need. 

So  now  she  appeals  to  girls,  the  best  girlhood 
we  have,  girls  that  share  sincerely  her  own  con- 
secration to  the  cause  of  human  welfare,  to  be- 
gin preparing  in  school  and  college  for  the  duty 
ahead. 


RED  CROSS  NURSING  AS  A  CAREER  FOR  GIRLS 


BY  JANE  A.  DELANO 

Chairman,  National  Committee,  Red  Cross  Nursing  Sen^ice 


Not  since  the  days  of  Florence  Nightingale  in 
the  Crimea  has  there  been  such  opportunity  as 
there  is  to-day  to  demonstrate  what  professional 
nursing  means  to  humanity.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  undertaking  not  only  the  care  of  our 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  even  the  re- 
habilitation of  large  sections  of  Europe  which 
have  been  devastated  by  the  Great  War. 

I  wonder  if  American  girls,  school-girls  even 
now  planning  what  to  do  with  their  lives,  com- 
prehend the  magnitude  of  this  task  which  Amer- 
ica has  set  for  herself.  France  and  Belgium,  and 
possibly  other  districts  in  Europe,  will  be  recon- 
structed in  physical  appearance ;  but  more  im- 
portant than  that,  the  health  and  vitality  of  these 
stricken  millions  must  be  restored,  and  the  duty 
of  rendering  this  world  benefaction  will  fall 
largely  upon  American  nurses. 

The  opportunities  along  social-service  lines  will 
be  almost  unbelievable.  Do  not  think  that  when 
the  war  ends  the  task  will  end  with  it.  Our 
greater  work  will  then  be  only  starting.  We  must 
combat  the  long  train  of  ills  that  follows  in  the 
wake  of  war — the  amelioration  of  poverty,  the 
training  of  the  blind  and  the  maimed  to  new  oc- 
cupations, the  care  of  infants,  so  that  every  bit 
of  promising  life  left  to  France  and  Belgium  may 
be  conserved,  the  rearing  of  orphans,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  diseases  bequeathed  by  armies.  I 
think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  war 
were  to  end  now,  there  would  be  work  for  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  nurses  in  Europe  for  several 
years  to  come. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  insanity. 
both  of  which  have  increased  appallingly  in  Eu- 
rope as  the  result  of  war,  ofifers  broad  fields  for 
the  future  usefulness  of  nur.ses.  And  the  condi- 
tions in  Europe  which  demand  our  ministrations 
will  be  nearly  equaled  in  seriousness  by  tho.se 
here  in  this  country.     .Already  the  inhabitants  of 


wide  areas  of  the  earth  are  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  world's 
food-supplies.  Before  long  we  shall  see  the  effect 
of  this  in  the  United  States,  if  it  is  not  apparent 
already.  Infants  and  small  children  are  usually 
the  first  victims  of  general  malnutrition,  which  is 
another  word  for  famine.  Because  the  earth  has 
already  lost  millions  of  its  most  vigorous  men, 
it  becomes  important  as  never  before  to  save  the 
children.  Then  there  is  Russia,  where  the  public 
health  message  has  never  widely  spread.  Rus- 
sia's doors  are  now  wide  open  to  her  sister  repub- 
lic ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  good  we  can  do  there. 

It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  people  and 
money.  I  believe  we  shall  get  all  the  money  we 
need.  The  men  now  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross 
have  a  splendid  vision  of  its  future  usefulness, 
and  they  are  making  the  generous  American  peo- 
ple see  this  vision,  too.  If,  then,  we  can  get  the 
workers,  our  nurses  can  be  maintained  in  Europe 
as  long  as  the  need  exists,  while,  in  addition,  the 
increasingly  important  demands  of  our  own  coun- 
try for  nurses  can  be  met. 

The  difficulty  will  lie  in  finding  women  of  the 
right  sort  to  seize  this  wonderful  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  history  of  the  coming  years.  Be- 
cause of  that  difficulty  I  am  appealing  now  to 
girls  of  the  best  ideals  and  having  the  best  edu- 
cational advantages  to  consider  the  career  now 
opening  to  properly  qualified  nurses. 

The  American  nursing  profession  has  never 
been  overcrowded,  while  for  some  years  there 
has  been  need  for  nurses  of  better  education  and 
training  to  carry  forward  the  public  welfare  and 
health  educational  work  in  which  nurses  now 
engage.  The  war,  by  taking  many  of  our  best 
nurses  to  Europe,  emphasizes  the  shortage,  which 
will  become  more  acute  as  the  war  goes  on  and 
our  philanthropic  efforts  in  Europe  expand. 

Our  training-schools  are  now  graduating  about 
thirteen  thousand  nurses  each  vear.     This  is  not 
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enough  to  fill  the  extraordinary  demand,  and  we 
are  making  a  great  effort  to  have  the  schools  take 
extra  students  this  fall  so  that  in  two  or  three 
years  from  now  they  will  be  graduating  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  nurses  amiually. 

But  this  is  not  all  we  are  doing.  We  are  ap- 
pealing to  college  women  of  the  type  that  for- 
merly sought  other  professions  to  become  trained 
nurses,  and  we  are  doing  this  by  inducing  some 
of  the  leading  schools  of  nursing  in  the  country 
to  give  credit  for  a  full  academic  year  to  young 
women  who  have  college  diplomas.  Such  student 
nurses  can  finish  the  training  course  in  two  years 
instead  of  three. 

Then  there  is  another  inducement.  In  the 
printed  regulations  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service  it  is  set  out  that  applicants  for  enrollment 
as  nurses  must  be  no  younger  than  twenty-five 
nor  older  than  forty.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  our 
requirements  criticized  as  too  severe,  although  1 
have  never  heard  such  criticism  come  from  any 
soldier  who  had  been  a  patient  in  a  Red  Cross 
hospital.  We  demand  the  best  nurses,  and  our 
regulations  are  such  that  only  the  best  can  wear 
our  uniform. 

But  so  far  as  the  age  of  applicants  is  con- 
cerned, certain  exceptions  to  our  rules  have 
sometimes  been  made.  We  believe  that  socially 
minded  college  graduates  have  a  definite  contri- 
bution to  make  as  professional  nurses,  and  some 
recognition  of  this  preliminary  training  can  often 
be  given  to  them  ])y  the  American  Red  Cross, 
even  to  the  extent  of  accepting  them  for  duty  al- 
though they  are  somewhat  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  designated  in  our  regulations.  It  is 
possible  that  any  college  woman  who  enters  for 
the  training-course  this  year  might  be  able  to 
qualify  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  on  the  completion 
of  two  years  of  study.  For  such  a  student  the 
opportunity  for  service  in  Euro])e  after  her 
graduation  now  seems  to  be  certain. 


Meanwhile,  the  moment  she  begins  her  nurse's 
training  she  is  directly  serving  her  country.  The 
student-nurses  take  the  places  of  those  who  finish 
the  training  and  go  to  the  war.  In  a  few  months 
our  hospitals  at  home  may  be  filled  with  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  sailors  wounded  in  battle ;  and 
the  saving  of  life  is  as  important  in  a  civilian 
hospital  at  home  as  it  is  in  a  base  hospital  in 
liurope. 

I  would  not  advise  any  girl  to  enter  a  training- 
school  until  she  is  at  least  twenty  years  old,  but 
younger  girls  in  advanced  schools  or  colleges  can 
now  be  preparing  themselves  with  special  studies 
for  the  work  to  come.  l"'or  such  girls  I  would 
recommend  extra  chemistry  courses  and  ad- 
vanced courses  in  arithmetic  (because  of  the 
need  for  strict  accuracy  in  preparing  mixtures 
according  to  formulas),  and  s])ecial  attention  to 
])hysiology  and  anatomy.  Biology  and  bac- 
teriology are  helpful,  while  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
makes  it  easier  for  student-nurses  to  learn  sur- 
gical and  medical  terms.  Then,  too,  I  would 
emjjhasize  the  study  of  voice-training  and  expres- 
sion. It  is  surprising  to  know  how  many  other- 
wise competent  nurses  cannot  read  aloud  enter- 
tainingly to  their  patients. 

How  much  more  satisfactory  it  is  for  a  young 
woman  to  take  the  hard  training  and  thus  serve 
country  and  humanity  as  a  full-fledged  nurse  than 
to  be  content  with  the  slight  instruction  of  the 
s])ecial  Red  Cross  courses,  which  at  the  best  only 
fits  her  to  be  an  assistant !  Every  girl  who  goes 
into  a  nurses'  training-school  is  sharing  in  solving 
this  great  nursing  problem  and  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  an  education  that  in  two  or  three  years 
will  make  her  a  leader  in  the  service  of  human- 
kind. This  autumn  I  would  like  to  see  the  finest 
class  ever  enrolled  enter  the  training-schools,  and 
next  year  and  in  each  succeeding  year  see  the 
standard  constantly  maintained.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  achievement. 


THE  BOYS  RESCUE  THE  CROPS 


Last  spring  when  a  few  enthusiasts  insisted  that 
the  school-boys  of  towns  and  cities  could  solve 
the  farm-labor  problem,  the  skepticism  that  per- 
vaded the  "practical"  quarters  of  the  country  was 
complete.  And  of  these  disbelievers  in  the  adap- 
tability of  American  boyhood  the  most  skeptical 
of  all  were  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  complete  answer  and  rebuttal  for  the  boys 
is  now  coming  in  with  every  mail  delivery  to  the 
federal  departments  of  agriculture  and  labor  in 
Washington — dozens  and  scores  of  stories  show- 


ing how  these  town  boys,  many  of  whom  had  no 
previous  farm  experience,  have  made  good  as 
farmers  to  a  degree  not  anticipated  even  by  those 
who  predicted  most  for  them. 

A  farmer  in  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  skeptics,  has  written  to 
the  department  of  agriculture  that  he  is  so 
pleased  with  his  experience  this  year  that  in  the 
future  he  intends  to  employ  only  city  high-school 
boys  for  his  extra  help,  war  or  no  war. 

In  short.  Uncle  Sam  appealed  to  the  boys  to 
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supply  the  muscle  and  brains  needed  to  guarantee 
plenty  of  food  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  in  the 
Great  War,  and  the  boys  responded.  They 
learned  their  jobs  so  quickly  that  it  made  the 
farmers'  heads  swim.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  what  with  the  imminence  of  conscription 
and  the  urgent  man-needs  of  the  industries  of  war, 
American  agriculture  seemed  to  be  facing  the 
greatest  labor  shortage  since  the  Civil  War.  Yet 
with  the  exception  of  the  winter-wheat  crop,  and 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  few  districts  in 
which  the  spring  planting-time  passed  before  the 
emergency  farm  labor  was  mobilized,  most  of  the 
planted  areas  of  the  important  food  crops  seem 
to  have  been  increased  this  year. 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
comes  the  same  story  of  the  remarkable  success 
of  school-boys  as  volunteer  farmers.  In  all  the 
volume  of  official  correspondence  there  is 
scarcely  a  dissenting  note.  The  case  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys  is  typical. 

The  dearth  of  farm  labor  around  Pittsburg 
was  particularly  acute.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  that 
city  organized  boys  to  go  to  the  farms.  One  crew 
was  composed  of  seventy-six  boys  under  a 
leader.  These  boys  were  apportioned  out  among 
the  farmers  of  the  locality.  The  first  report  was 
as  follows:  those  who  distinctly  made  good  (in 
some  cases  the  farmers  declaring  them  to  be  the 
equal  of  any  farm  labor  they  had  ever  employed) , 
seventy-two ;  failure  from  their  own  fault,  two ; 
failure  from  the  fault  of  the  employers,  two. 

Some  years  ago  a  woman  fruit-rancher  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California  was  able  to 
solve  a  problem  confronting  a  philanthropic  or- 
ganization in  San  Francisco  which  was  seeking 
to  find  interesting  summer  occupations  for  street- 
corner  boys.  Labor  was  scarce  in  the  fruit  belt, 
so  this  business  woman  agreed  to  take  one  hun- 
dred San  Francisco  boys  each  summer,  put  them 
up  in  clean,  comfortable  camps,  give  them  good 
food,  and  pay  them  the  current  wages  for  work. 
The  experiment  was  a  great  success  from  the 
start.  When  war  came  this  organization  was 
ready  to  expand  the  system.  This  year  there  are 
six  hundred  San  Francisco  boys  working  on  the 
ranches  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  celery-growers  of  California  appealed  in 
the  spring  for  boys  to  save  the  crop  at  harvest- 
time.  The  inspector  sent  to  estimate  the  labor 
requirement  found  that  the  living  conditions  for 
hired  help  on  the  celery-farms  were  poor  and 
that  the  wages  offered  were  too  low  to  attract 
labor  from  other  occupations.  The  State  notified 
the  growers  that  they  would  have  to  make 
changes  in  these  respects  to  deserve  assistance. 
A  few  stubborn  ones  refused  to  comply,  but  most 


of  the  growers  put  up  bunk-houses  and  other 
comfortable  quarters  and  offered  higher  pay  for 
the  work.  The  State  then  recruited  a  large  force 
of  boy  workers  from  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  and 
other  near-by  cities,  and  sent  it  to  the  celery 
region.  The  boys  saved  the  crop  and  delighted 
the  ranchers  with  their  efficiency.  The  growers 
who  refused  to  make  the  work  more  attractive 
were  unable  to  secure  sufficient  labor  and  lost 
heavily. 

With  the  approval  of  the  department  of  la- 
bor, a  crew  of  about  seventy-five  boys  from  the 
universities  and  high  schools  of  the  city  of 
Washington  was  enlisted  and  taken  to  Okla- 
homa at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  season. 

Boys — and  girls,  too — of  New  York  State 
helped  take  the  agricultural  census  of  that  State 
this  spring,  the  quickest  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  farm  survey  ever  made  of  an 
entire  State.  The  census  showed  that  in  the 
past  year  44,170  boys  and  43,130  girls  left  the 
farms  of  that  State  for  the  cities,  and  disclosed 
a  labor  shortage  of  16,000  men.  As  a  result  of 
the  census  a  call  was  issued  for  22,000  boys,  this 
demand  being  supplied  by  the  cities  and  towns. 

The  high-school  boys  of  Massachusetts  were 
organized  by  a  special  committee  of  the  State 
Committee  on  Public  Safety.  The  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  decreed  that 
special  consideration  be  given  students  perform- 
ing any  sort  of  national  service.  In  some  States 
the  schools  gave  credit  for  farm  work.  Columbia 
University  is  taking  the  lead  in  a  general  move- 
ment to  register  students  for  farm  laborers. 
Certain  other  colleges  are  suggesting  that  farm 
work  be  substituted  for  the  regular  athletics. 
Many  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburg  being  a  typical  instance,  are 
sending  out  farm  groups  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
men  each.  The  Boy  Scouts  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  furnished  farming  companies  and 
regiments  which  live  in  tented  camps  under  a 
semi-military  system.  The  U.  S.  Boys'  Working 
Reserve,  which  is  conducted  by  the  department 
of  labor,  has  now  organized  its  branches  in 
nearly  forty  States. 

These  instances  are  enough  to  show  that  not 
thousands,  but  tens  and  tens  of  thousands,  of 
boys  have  heard  the  call  of  country  and  of  hu- 
manity and  have  gone  quietly,  thoughtfully,  and 
efficiently  to  the  toil  of  the  fields. 

If  Congress  comes  to  vote  special  resolutions 
of  thanks  for  conspicuous  patriotic  service  this 
year,  surely  one  of  the  first  resolutions  will  be 
addressed  to  the  boys  of  America  who  helped  to 
keep  the  world  from  hunger. 


GEORGE  W.  GOETHALS: 
"THE  PROPHET-ENGINEER" 


(  "  Heroes  of  To-day  "— /  7  ) 


BY  MARY  R.  PARKMAN 


A    man    zveiit    c/oto;    to    Panaina. 

Where    tiuiny    a    man     had    died. 
To   slit    the    sliding    mountains 

And    lift    the    eternal    tide: 
A    man    stood    up    in    Panama. 

And    the    mountains   stood   aside. 

FlCKCY   Mackaye. 

When  a  boy  has  a  name  like  George  Washington 
Goethals  he  must  have  sometliing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary about  him  to  let  it.  pass  with  his  companions 
on  the  playground.  Should  he  prove  a  weakling, 
should  the  other  boys  discover  any  flaw  in  the 
armor  of  his  self-confidence,  such  a  name  would 
be  a  mockery  and  a  misfortune. 

'"I  don't  believe  that  I  quite  like  our  name," 
remarked  little  George  Goethals  in  the  confidence 
of  the  family  circle  one  evening.  "It  is  a  l)it 
queer,  is  n't  it?" 

"It  's  a  name  to  be  proud  of,  son,"  was  the 
reply.  "It  's  a  name  to  live  up  to.  For  more 
than  a  thousand  years  it  has  been  borne  by 
strong,  brave  men.  It  belongs  to  the  history  of 
more  than  one  country  and  century,  and  the  way 
it  was  won  makes  a  pretty  story." 

"Tell  me  the  story!"  begged  the  boy,  breath- 
lessly, his  eyes  dark  with  interest. 

"In  the  days  when  knights  were  bold,  a  man 
named  Honorius,  whose  courage  was  as  finely 
tempered  as  his  sword,  went  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  from  Italy  into  France.  In  a  fierce 
battle  with  the  Saracens  he  received  a  terrible 
blow  on  the  neck  which  would  have  felled  most 
men  to  the  ground,  but  his  strength  and  steel 
withstood  the  shock  and  won  for  him  a  nickname 
of  honor-^Boni  Coli  (good  neck).  Later,  when 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  valor  by  a  grant  of  land 
in  the  north  country  which  is  now  Holland  and 
Belgium,  this  name  was  changed  after  the  Dutch 
fashion  into  Goct  Hals  {good  or  stiff  neck),  and 
became  the  family  name  of  all  that  man's  de- 
scendants, who  made  it  an  honored  name  in  Hol- 
land. When  your  ancestors  came  to  America 
they  hoped  that  it  would  become  an  honored 
name  in  the  new  country,  and  it  must  be  your 
part  to  help  bring  that  to  pass." 
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The  boy's  eyes 
grew  thoughtful. 
"For  more  than 
a  thousand  years 
it  has  been  the 
name  of  brave 
men."  he  repeated 
to  himself.     "But 

it  is  an  American  name  now,  is  n't  it  ?"  he  added 
anxiously. 

"Yes,  son.  it  is  just  as  American  as  it  can  be 
made."  his  father  returned  with  a  laugh.  "We 
call  it  Go'  thals. — there  is  nothing  more  truly 
American  than  a  thing  that  has  go,  you  know, — 
and  we  've  given  you  the  name  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  go  with  it." 

"I  '11  show  that  an  American  Goethals  can 
be  as  brave  as  any  Dutch  one,"  George  boasted. 

"Strong  hearts  and  brave  deeds  speak  for 
themselves,  son,"  he  was  reminded,  "and  they  are 
understood  everywhere,  whether  the  people  speak 
Dutch,  English,  or  Chinese." 

As  the  boy's  school-days  went  by,  it  seemed 
that  he  had  made  that  truth  his  own.  In  his 
studies  he  showed  that  common  sense  and  thor- 
oughness are  l)etter  than  mere  dash  and  bril- 
liancy. On  the  playground  he  let  others  do  the 
talking,  content  to  make  his  reply  when  he  had 
his  turn  at  the  bat — or  not  at  all.  And  the 
knightly  baron  of  old  who  won  the  name  of 
Good  Neck  could  not  liave  held  up  his  head  and 
faced  his  world  with  a  stronger  and  more  reso- 
lute bearing  than  did  this  American  school-boy. 

To  those  who  knew  him  it  was  no  surprise 
when  he  entered  West  Point ;  and  it  was  no  sur- 
prise to  any  one  when  he  graduated  second  in  his 
class. 

"Of  course,  he  would  n't  be  first,"  one  of  his 
classmates  said;  "that  would  have  been  too 
showy  for  G.  W.  I  don't  know  any  one  to  whom 
just  the  honor  of  a  thing  means  less.  He  's  glad 
to  have  done  a  good  job,  and  of  course  he  's  glad 
to  be  one  of  the  picked  few  to  go  into  the  engi- 
neer corps." 

As  if  unwilling  to  part  with  the  young  lieuten- 
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ant,  West  Point  kept  him  as  an  instructor  for 
several  months  before  sending  him  on  to  Wil- 
lett's  Point,  where  he  remained  in  the  Engineer- 
ing School  of  Application  for  two  years.  He 
soon  proved  that  he  had  the  virtues  of  the  soldier 
and  the  leader  of  men — loyalty  and  perseverance ; 
loyalty,  that  makes  a  man  able  to  take  and  give 
orders  without  becoming  a  machine  or  a  tyrant ; 
and  perseverance,  that  makes  him  face  each  prob- 
lem with  the  resolution  to  fight  it  out  to  the 
finish. 

There  were  years  when  he  was  detailed  to  one 
task  after  another.  Now  it  was  the  development 
of  irrigation  works  for  vast  tracts  of  land  in  the 
West  where  only  water  was  needed  to  make  the 
section  a  garden  spot  of  the  continent.  Then, 
when  his  system  of  ditches  was  fairly  planned 
out,  he  was  ordered  off  to  cope  with  another 
problem,  the  building  of  dikes  and  dams  along 
the  Ohio  River  to  curb  the  spring  floods  and  to 
make  the  stream  a  dependable  servant  to  man. 
Always  he  was  "on  the  battle-front  of  engineer- 
ing," facing  nature  in  her  most  obstinate  moods 
and  conquering  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  achievement. 

Sometimes  when  he  was  sent  to  a  new  point 
on  the  firing-line,  leaving  others  to  carry  his 
work  to  completion,  he  would  say  to  himself  a 
bit  ruefully,  "What  would  it  be  like,  I  wonder, 
to  stay  by  a  job  till  the  day  of  results?"  But 
always  his  experience  was  the  same.  This  year, 
orders  took  him  to  canal  work  along  the  Tennes- 
see River,  the  next,  perhaps,  found  him  detailed 
to  the  work  of  coast  fortifications  at  Newport. 
He  was  sent  for  a  time  to  the  Academy  at  West 
Point  as  instructor  in  civil  and  military  engi- 
neering, and  for  a  while  he  was  stationed  at 
Washington  as  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  army.  Everywhere  he  showed  a  love  of  work 
for  the  work's  sake,  a  passion  for  a  job  well  done. 
But  what  was  rarer  still,  he  showed  a  reach  of 
understanding  that  was  as  broad  as  his  practical 
grasp  was  firm.  He  always  saw  the  relation 
between  his  own  job  and  a  greater  whole. 

"While  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
it  does  n't  shut  out  a  glimpse  of  the  things  of 
yesterday  and  to-morrow.  That  's  why  he  's  so 
reasonable  and  why  his  men  will  follow  wher- 
ever he  leads,"  it  was  said. 

When  the  Spanish-American  War  broke  out  he 
went  to  Porto  Rico  as  chief  engineer  of  the  First 
Army  Corps.  There  his  initial  task  was  to  con- 
struct a  wharf  where  supplies  could  be  landed, 
while  a  war  vessel,  which  had  been  detailed  for 
the  purpose,  stood  guard  over  the  operations. 
When  the  chief  engineer  looked  at  the  heavy 
surf  breaking  on  the  beach  his  eye  fell  upon  some 


flat-bottomed  barges  which  had  been  captured  by 
the  war-ship,  and  a  plan  for  quick  and  effective 
construction  recommended  itself  on  the  instant. 

"Fill  the  barges  with  sand,  and  sink  them  as  a 
foundation  for  the  wharf,"  was  his  order. 

Only  one,  however,  had  been  so  appropriated 
when  the  amazed  admiral  in  command  of  the  man- 
of-war  sent  his  aide  to  direct  the  engineer  to  call 
a  halt  in  his  extraordinary  proceedings. 

"I  am  acting  upon  orders  from  my  command- 
ing officer  and  can  take  none  from  any  one 
else,"  replied  Major  Goethals,  while  the  work 
with  the  second  barge  went  on  merrily.  In  a 
trice  the  aide  returned  with  the  warning  that 
unless  the  orders  were  obeyed,  he  would  open 
fire  on  the  rash  offender. 

"You  '11  have  to  fire  away,  then,"  was  the 
reply,  "for  we  shall  not  stop  until  we  have  com- 
pleted the  work  we  were  sent  here  to  do  and 
landed  the  stores." 

The  admiral  did  not  send  a  shot  after  his 
threat,  but  he  did  forward  a  complaint  to  the 
engineer's  commanding  officer,  who  directed  that 
lumber  be  employed  instead  of  the  barges.  Ma- 
jor Goethals  sent  back  the  reply  that  there  was 
no  lumber  to  be  had,  and,  while  the  offended 
officer  darkly  threatened  a  court-martial,  com- 
pleted the  wharf. 

"It  was  pretty  uncomfortable  during  the  time 
the  admiral  passed  by  without  speaking,  was 
it  not?"  a  brother  officer  asked  the  major. 

"Well — we  landed  the  supplies,"  returned  the 
engineer,  quietly,  as  if  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  mattered  after  all.  As  usual,  he  was  content 
to  let  results  speak  for  themselves. 

All  of  the  work  that  this  master  engineer  had 
done  up  to  this  time,  however,  was  really  uncon- 
scious preparation  for  a  mighty  task  that  lay 
waiting  for  a  man  great  enough  to  face  with 
courage  and  commanding  mind  and  will  the  diffi- 
culties and  problems  involved  in  the  biggest  engi- 
neering job  in  America,  or,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
world — the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Ever 
since  Columbus  made  his  four  voyages  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  a  waterway  between  the 
West  and  the  East,  ever  since  Balboa,  "silent 
upon  a  peak  in  Darien,"  ga^ed  out  over  the  limit- 
less expanse  of  the  Pacific,  it  had  seemed  as  if 
man  must  be  able  to  make  for  himself  a  path  for 
his  ships  across  the  narrow  barrier  of  land  that 
nature  had  left  there  as  a  challenge  to  his  powers. 
At  first  it  seemed  that  it  must  be  as  simple  as  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  a  canal  through  forty  miles 
of  earth,  but  time  showed  that  the  mighty  labors 
of  Hercules  were  but  child's  play  compared  to 
this.  The  whole  story  of  how  the  United  States 
went  about  this  world  job  makes  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  chapters  of  our  history.  It  is,  how- 
ever, "another  story,"  and  has  been  told  in  full 
in  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas.' 

In  1905  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  at  that  time  secre- 
tary of  war,  journeyed  to  Panama  to   see  how 


work.  He  studied  every  phase  of  the  giant  enter- 
])rise,  and,  when  he  returned  to  Washington, 
prepared  a  report  that  showed  not  only  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  every  detail,  but  also  a 
broad    comprehension    of    the    problems    of    the 

whole.  His  recommendation 
of  a  lock  canal  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  secretary  of 
war  to  the  President,  and 
with  it  went  Mr.  Taft's  rec- 
ommendation of  Major 
Goethals  for  the  position  of 
chief  engineer.  Experience 
had  proved  that  divided  au- 
thority and  changes  in  pol- 
icy through  changes  in 
management  were  serious 
drawbacks. 

"If    I    can 
officer   equal 
will   have  to 
out  to  the  finish 
dent    Roosevelt. 


find  an  army 
to  the  job,  he 
fight  the  thing 
said  Presi- 
"He   must 


I  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


MAJOR   GOETHAl.S,    AS   CHAIRMAN   OF  "THE   ISTHMIAN   CANAL   COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON,    IJ.    C,    I908. 

that  work  was  going  forward  and  to  plan  for 
the  fortifications  of  the  canal.  He  took  with  him 
an  officer  of  engineers,  a  tall,  vigorous  man  of 
forty-seven,  with  gray  hair,  a  strong,  youthful, 
bronzed  face,  and  clear,  direct,  blue  eyes.  No 
trumpet  sounded  before  Major  Goethals  to  an- 
nounce the  man  of  the  hour — tlie  one  whom  des- 
tiny and  experience  had  equipped   for  the  great 

I  February,  1912, 


manage  the  work  on  the 
spot,  not  from  an  office  in 
Washington.  He  must  be 
given  full  power  to  act  and 
to  control ;  and  he  must  be  a 
man  big  enough  to  realize 
that  large  authority  means 
only  large  responsibility." 

After    carefully    consider- 
ing  Major   Goethals'   record 
and  reports  and  then  talking 
with    the    man    himself    the 
President   became   convinced 
that  he  had  found  the  right 
chief   for  the  work  and  the 
army  of  workers.     But  when 
it  was  generally  known  that 
an  army  officer  was  to  com- 
mand    at     Panama,     people 
shook     their     heads.       "The 
high-handed  methods  of  the 
military    will    never    succeed 
there,"  they  said.   "Shoulder- 
straps  cannot  do  the  work!" 
On  the  occasion  of  Major 
Goethals'  first  appearance  before  his  staff  of  en- 
gineers and  other  assistants  it  was  very  clear  that 
they  looked  upon  the  departure  of  their  late  chief, 
Mr.  Stevens,  with  regret  that  l)ecame  keener  as 
they  anticipated  the  formality  and  rigors  of  mili- 
tary control.    They  faced  the  new  leader  silently. 
Major   Goethals  stood  tall  and   firm  like  a  true 
descendant  of  the   "Good  Neck"  of  old,  but  he 
looked  them  in  the  eyes  frankly  and  pleasantlv. 
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'"There  will  be  no  militarism  and  no  salutes  in 
Panama,"  he  said.  ''I  have  left  my  uniform  in 
moth-balls  at  home,  and  with  it  I  have  left  behind 
military  duties  and  fashions.  We  are  here  to 
fight  nature  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Your  cause  is 
my  cause.  We  have  common  enemies — Culebra 
Cut  and  the  climate ;  and  the  completion  of  the 
canal  will  be  our  victory.  I  intend  to  be  the 
commanding  officer,  but  the  chiefs  of  division 
will  be  the  colonels,  the  foremen  the  captains, 
and  no  man  who  does  his  duty  has  aught  to  fear 
from  militarism." 

Let  us  see  how  they  went  against  the  first 
enemy,  Culebra  Cut,  the  channel  that  was  to  be 
made  through  the  formidable  "'peak  in  Darien" 
known  as  Culebra  Mountain.  It  is  only  seven 
o'clock,  but  the  chief  engineer — Colonel  Goethals, 
now — is  at  the  station  ready  to  take  the  early 
train. 

"Suppose  we  walk  through  the  tunnel,"  he 
remarks.  "You  know  the  dirt-trains  have  right 
of  way  in  Panama.  We  should  hesitate  to  delay 
one  even  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias." 

At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  a  car  that  looks  like 
a  limousine  turned  switch-engine  is  waiting  on  a 
siding  for  the  "boss  of  the  job."  Painted  light 
yellow,  like  the  passenger-cars  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  it  is  known  among  the  men  as  the 
"Yellow  Peril,"  or  the  "Brain-wagon."  But  if 
any  one  expects,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  see  the 
colonel  in  the  "Yellow  Peril,"  he  is  as  likely  as 
not  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  chief  engi- 
neer drops  off,  now  to  see  men  drilling  holes  for 
dynamite,  now  to  watch  the  loading  of  the  dirt- 
trains  from  the  great  steam-shovels. 

As  we  see  the  solid  rock  and  rocklike  earth  of 
Culebra  we  realize  that  without  dynamite  the 
canal  would  be  impossible.  Let  us  watch  for  a 
moment  the  tearing  down  of  the  "everlasting 
hill."  Deafening  machine-drills  pierce  the  rock 
or  hard  soil  with  holes  from  three  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  depth.  These  holes,  which  have 
been  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  insure  the  great- 
est effect  in  an  earth-quaking,  rock-breaking  way, 
are  filled  with  dynamite  and  then  connected  with 
an  electric  wire  so  that  the  pressure  of  a  button 
will  set  off  the  entire  charge.  A  rumble  and  then 
a  roar — the  earth  trembles — heaves — then  great 
masses  of  rock,  mud,  and  water  are  hurled  high 
in  the  air.  A  fraction  of  Culebra  larger  than  a 
six-  or  seven-story  building  is  frequently  torn 
down  by  one  of  these  explosions  and  the  rock 
broken  into  pieces  that  can  be  seized  by  the 
steam-shovels  and  loaded  on  the  dump-cars. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  through  an  ingeni- 
ous arrangement  of  the  network  of  tracks,  the 


loaded  cars  always  go  on  the  down  grade  and 
only  empty  trains  have  to  crawl  up  an  incline. 
Much  of  the  rock  taken  from  the  cut  is  used  to 
build  the  great  Gatun  Dam,  that  keeps  the 
troublesome  Chagres  River  from  flooding  the 
canal.  The  rest  goes  to  the  construction  of 
breakwaters  at  the  ends  of  the  waterway  or  to 
the  filling  of  swamps  and  valleys. 

The  "brain-wagon"  is  going  along  without  the 
head.  He  is  climbing  blithely  over  the  roughest 
sort  of  ground,  now  dodging  onrushing  dirt- 
trains,  now  running  to  shelter  with  the  "powder- 
men"  at  the  moment  of  blasting.  A  question  here, 
a  word  there,  and  on  he  goes.  It  seems  as  if  even 
the  steam-shovels  know  that  there  is  a  master 
hand  at  the  helm  and  vie  with  one  another  to  see 
which  can  take  up  the  most  earth  at  a  bite.  You 
would  think  any  man  would  be  completely  played 
out  after  such  constant  jumping  and  climbing 
under  the  hot  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  as  the  hours 
draw  near  to  noon,  but  the  colonel  pulls  up  the 
long  flight  of  steps  that  lead  from  the  cut  and 
remarks  briskly,  "Nothing  like  a  little  exercise 
every  morning  to  keep  your  health  in  this  cli- 
mate !" 

"There  pever  was  such  a  man  for  being  on  the 
job!"  exclaimed  one  of  his  foremen,  admiringly. 
"The  only  time  the  colonel  is  n't  working  is  from 
ten  P.M.  to  five  a.m.,  when  he  is  asleep." 

No  despotic  monarch  in  his  inherited  kingdom 
ever  had  more  absolute  power  than  had  the  Man 
of  Panama.  The  men  from  the  chiefs  of  divi- 
sions down  to  the  last  Jamaican  negro  on  the  line 
realized  that  he  was  master  of  the  business  and 
that  his  orders  sprang  from  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  conditions  and  a  large  grasp  of  the 
whole.  He  was  a  successful  engineer,  however, 
not  only  because  he  knew  the  forces  of  nature 
that  they  were  working  to  conquer  in  Panama, 
but  also  the  human  nature  he  was  working  with. 
He  knew  that  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link,  and  that  no  matter  how  perfect  his  plans 
and  how  powerful  his  huge  machines,  the  success 
he  strove  for  would  depend  first  of  all  on  the 
character  and  the  cooperation  of  the  workers. 

"The  real  engineer  must  above  all  feel  the  vital 
importance  of  the  human  side  of  engineering 
work,"  he  declared.  "The  man  who  would  move 
mountains  and  make  the  flow  of  rivers  serve  hu- 
man ends  must  first  be  a  master  of  human  con- 
struction." 

He  knew  that  if  there  were  to  be  able  and  will- 
ing workers  in  Panama,  they  must  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  comfortable  and  contented 
living.  It  was  not  enough  to  defeat  death  in  the 
form  of  plague  and  fever;  it  was  necessary  to 
make  life  worth  while.     For  man  could  not  live 
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by  work  alone  in  a  land  of  swamps  and  jungles. 
Houses  with  screened  porches,  with  gardens,  and 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  to  be  found  at 
home  were  provided  for  the  five  thousand  Ameri- 
can engineers,  clerks,  and  foremen.  Ships  with 
cold-storage  equipment  ])rought  food  supplies 
from  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and  every 
morning  a  long  train  of  refrigerator-cars  steamed 
across  the  isthmus  carrying  fresh  ])rovisions  to 
all  the  hotels,  town  commissaries,  and  camps. 

"You  need  n't  pity  us  because  we  live  in  the 
Zone,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.  "We  get  just  as  good 
meat  and  green  vegeta])les  as  you  can  in  market, 
and  at  wholesale  prices.  Our  house  is  rent  free, 
with  furniture,  linen,  and  silverware  provided. 
We  have  electric  lights  and  a  telephone.  We  even 
have  ice-cream  soda  and  the  movies  !" 

The  Man  of  Panama  knew  that  all  work  and 
no  play  would  not  only  make  jack  a  dull  boy,  but 
also  a  poor  workman.  Recreation  buildings 
were  provided  where  one  could  enjoy  basket-ball, 
squash,  bowling,  or  read  the  latest  books  and 
magazines.  There  were  clubs  for  men  and  for 
women,  band  concerts,  and  a  baseball  league. 

"The  colonel  not  only  gave  time  and  thought 
to  the  things  that  kept  us  contented  and  fit,"  one 
of  the  engineers  said,  "but  he  always  had  time  for 
everybody  who  felt  he  wanted  a  word  with  him. 
The  man  who  was  handling  the  biggest  job  in 
the  world  nevertheless  seemed  to  think  it  was 
worth  while  to  consider  the  little  troubles  of  each 
man  who  came  along.  Have  you  heard  the  song 
they  sang  in  Panama? 

Don't   hesitate   to   state   your  case,   the   boss   will    hear 

you  through  ; 
It  's  true   he   "s  sonutinies   busy,   and   has   other   things 

to  do  ; 
But    come   on    Sunday   morning,    and    line   up    with   the 

rest — 
You  '11  maybe  feel  some  better  with   that  grievance  off 
your  chest. 

See    Colonel    Goethals,    tell    Colonel    Goethals, 
It  's  the  only  right  and  proper  thing  to  do. 
Just    write    a    letter,    or,    even    better, 
Arrange  a  little  Sunday  interview. 

The  colonel's  Sunday  mornings  were  remark- 
able occasions.  You  might  see  foregathered 
there  the  most  interesting  variety  of  human 
types  that  could  be  found  together  anywhere  in 
the  world — English,  Spanish,  French,  Italians, 
turbaned  coolies  from  India,  and  American  ne- 
groes. One  man  thinks  that  his  foreman  does  not 
appreciate  his  good  points ;  another  comes  to  pre- 
sent a  claim  for  an  injury  received  on  a  steam- 
shovel.  Mrs.  A.  declares  with  some  feeling  that 
she  is  never  given  as  good  cuts  of  meat  as  Mrs. 
B.  enjoys  every  day.  Another  housewife  does  n't 
see  why,  if  Mrs.  F.  can  get  bread  from  the  hos- 


pital bakery,  she  can't  as  well ;  because  she,  too, 
can  appreciate  a  superior  article  ! 

"Of  course,  many  of  the  things  are  trivial  and 
even  absurd,"  said  the  colonel;  "but  if  someI)ody 
thinks  his  little  affair  important,  of  course  it  is 
— to  him.     And  that  is  the  point,  is  n't  it?     He 
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feels  better  when  he  has  had  it  out;  and  if  it 
makes  the  people  any  happier  in  their  exile  to 
have  this  court  of  appeal,  that  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  despised.  Besides,  first  and  last,  I  come 
to  understand  many  things  that  are  really  impor- 
tant from  any  point  of  view." 

"He  is  the  squarest  boss  I  ever  worked  for," 
declared  one  of  the  locomotive  engineers,  "and 
I  '11  tell  you  the  grafters  don't  have  any  show 
with  him.  He  had  a  wliole  cargo  of  meat  sent 
back  the  other  day  because  it  was  n't  above  sus- 
picion. I  happen  to  know,  too,  that  he  turned 
back  a  load  of  screening  on  a  prominent  business 
house  who  thought  that  they  could  save  a  bit  on 
the  copper — that  for  a  government  order  it  would 
never  be  noticed  if  it  was  not  quite  rust-proof." 

The  canal  was  finished  not  only  in  less  time 
than  had  ever  been  thought  possible,  but  also 
with  such  honest  and  efficient  administration  of 
every  detail  that  nowadays,  when  the  statement 
is  sometitues  luade  that  no  great  public  enterprise 
can  be  carried  through  without  more  or  less  mis- 
management and  jobbery,  the  champion  of  Uncle 
Sam  has  only  to  retort,  "Look  at  Panama!'' 
-  The  colonel's  quiet  mastery  in  moments  of 
stress  was  perhaps  tlie  most  interesting  phase  of 
his  human  engineering.     The  representatives  of 
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a  labor-union  threaten  a  strike  unless  he  orders 
the  release  of  one  of  their  number  who  has  been 
convicted  of  manslaughter.  '"When  will  we  get 
our  answer?"  asked  the  spokesman. 

"You  have  it  now,"  replied  Colonel  Goethals. 
"You  said  that  if  the  man  was  not  out  of  the 
penitentiary  by  seven  this  evening  you  would 
all  quit.  By  calling  up  the  penitentiary  you  will 
learn  that  he  is  still  there.  That  's  your  answer. 
It  is  now  ten  minutes  past  seven." 

■'But,  Colonel,  you  don't  want  to  tie  up  the 
whole  work?"  protested  the  leader. 

"I  am  not  proposing  to  tie  up  the  work — you 
are  doing  that,"  was  the  reply. 

"But.  Colonel,  why  can't  you  pardon  the  man?" 

''I  will  take  no  action  in  response  to  a  mob. 
As  for  your  threat  to  leave  the  service,  I  wish  to 
say  that  every  man  of  you  who  is  not  at  his  post 
to-morrow  morning  will  be  given  his  transporta- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be  no 
string  to  it.  He  will  go  out  on  the  first  steamer 
and  he  will  never  come  back." 

There  was  only  one  man  who  failed  to  report 
the  following  day,  and  he  sent  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate stating  that  he  was  too  ill  to  be  out  of  bed. 

Human  engineering  was  especially  called  into 
play  when  the  Man  of  Panama  faced  committees 
of  inquiry  and  investigation  from  Congress.  A 
pompous  politician  once  demanded  in  a  chal- 
lenging tone  and  with  a  sharp  eye  on  the  colonel, 
''How  much  cracked  stone  do  you  allow  for  a 
cubic  yard  of  concrete?" 

"One  cubic  yard,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  evidently  do  not  understand  my  question," 
rejoined  the  investigator  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  is  bent  on  convicting  another  through  his 
own  words.  '"How  much  cracked  stone  do  you 
allow  for  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete?" 

'"One  cubic  yard." 

''But  you  don't  allow  for  the  sand  and  con- 
crete." The  implied  accusation  was  spoken  with 
grave  emphasis. 

"Those  go  into  the  spaces  among  the  cracked 
stone,"  was  the  unruffled  reply.  A  smile  went 
around  the  room,  and  the  pompous  politician  had 
no  further  questions. 

This  master  of  men,  who  was  never  known  to 
yield  his  ground  when  he  had  once  taken  a  stand, 
was  always  a  man  of  few  words.  He  preferred 
to  let  acts  and  facts  do  the  talking. 

On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  he  said  quietly: 
"Some  day  in  September,  1913,  I  expect  to  go  to 
Colon  and  take  the  Panama  Railroad  steamer  and 
put  her  through  the  canal.  If  we  get  all  the 
way  across,  I  '11  give  it  out  to  the  newspapers — 
if  we  don't,  I  '11  keep  quiet  about  it." 

It  was  said  of  old  that  if  one  had  faith  enough 


he  could  move  mountains.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Man  of  Panama  carried  through  his  great 
work  because  he  had  faith — not  a  passive  faith 
that  hoped  and  waited,  but  an  active  faithfulness 
that  worked  in  full  confidence  that  destiny  worked 
with  him.  And  this  faith  and  loyalty  was  a 
living  power  that  enkindled  like  faithfulness  in 
those  who  worked  with  him. 

The  Man  of  Panama  is  General  Goethals  now, 
but  when  any  admirer  would  imply  that  his  gen- 
eralship— his  administration  and  human  engineer- 
ing— was  the  chief  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
great  work,  he  invarialjly  replies  that  he  was 
but  one  man  of  many  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  a  common  cause.  The  simple  great- 
ness of  the  "prophet-engineer"  and  leader  of  men 
was  shown  in  the  words  with  which  he  accepted 
the  medal  of  the  National  Geographic  Society: 

"The  canal  has  been  the  work  of  many,  and  it 
has  been  the  pride  of  Americans  who  have  visited 
the  isthmus  to  find  the  spirit  which  has  animated 
the  forces.  Every  man  was  doing  the  particular 
part  of  the  woi^k  that  was  necessary  to  make  it  a 
success.  No  chief  of  any  enterprise  ever  com- 
manded an  army  that  was  so  loyal,  so  faithful, 
that  gave  its  strength  and  its  blood  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  its  task  as  did  the  canal 
forces.  And  so  in  accepting  the  medal  and 
thanking  those  who  confer  it,  I  accept  it  and 
thank  them  in  the  name  of  every  member  of  the 
canal  army." 

Since  the  completion  of  the  canal,  its  master- 
builder  has  been  called  to  serve  his  country  in 
more  than  one  great  crisis.  At  the  time  of  the 
threatened  railroad  strike  in  the  fall  of  191 6,  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  commission  of  three 
appointed  by  President  Wilson  to  investigate  the 
working  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  train  opera- 
tors, which  was  the  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  managers  of  the  roads  and  the  men  who  ran 
the  freight-trains.  In  March,  1917,  he  was  se- 
lected by  Governor  Edge  of  New  Jersey  to  serve 
as  advisory  engineer  on  the  construction  of  the 
new  fifteen-million-dollar  highway  system  of  that 
State.  But  more  important  than  any  other  work 
is  the  latest  responsibility  that  his  country  has 
placed  upon  his  shoulders.  As  general  manager 
of  the  national  corporation  v.-hose  task  is  to  build 
ships  for  the  Federal  Shipping  Board  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  provide  more  merchant  vessels 
than  all  Germany's  arts  of  war  can  destroy. 
Upon  the  success  of  his  efforts  depends  the  feed- 
ing of  thousands,  and,  perhaps,  the  final  issue  of 
the  great  struggle  "for  Peace  and  Democracy." 
As  a  master-builder  and  as  a  general  of  human 
engineering,  the  Man  of  Panama  is  serving  his 
country  with  all  his  powers. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PIANG,  THE 
MORO  JUNGLE  BOY 

BY  FLORENCE  PARTELLO  STUART 


THE  JUNGLE  MENACE 
Dato  (Chief)  Kali  Pandapatan  had  declared  a 
three-days  holiday  in  honor  of  Piang's  safe  re- 
turn. Over  mountain,  through  jungle  the  boy 
had  journeyed,  searching  for  the  haunt  of  Gan- 
assi,  the  wonder-man.  That  one  so  young  had 
accomplished  the  difificult  task  conclusively  proved 
to  the  tribe  that  Piang  was  indeed  the  chosen  of 
Allah,  the  charm-boy  by  divine  right.  Kali  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  plunge  his  people  into 
gaieties,  for  a  mysterious  shadow  had  hovered 
over  the  barrio  (village)  for  a  week,  and  he 
hoped  to  dispel  the  effects  of  a  recent  disaster  by 
merriment  and  fiesta.  In  the  night  an  infant  had 
disappeared  from  its  hammock  under  the  mango- 
tree,  and  no  trace  of  it  had  ever  been  found. 
The  ominous  whisper,  "Bal-Bal,"  passed  from 


lip  to  lip.  Only  that  supernatural  djinn  could 
have  whisked  the  infant  from  their  midst ;  only 
Bal-Bal,  with  his  demon  body,  sailing  through  the 
air  on  enormous  wings,  could  have  descended 
upon  them  so  silently,  so  stealthily.  Fearfully 
the  wise  men  kept  watch  for  the  return  of  Bal- 
Bal,  whose  fateful  visits  were  believed  to  come 
in   pairs. 

At  first  the  news  of  the  fiesta  failed  to  rouse 
the  people  from  the  lethargy  into  which  they 
had  sunk;  but  gradually  their  pleasure-loving 
nature  responded,  and  preparations  were  begun 
for  the  three-days  play. 

"Goody !  goody !"  exclaimed  Papita,  the  little 
slave-girl,  dancing  about,  clapping  her  hands. 
"We  are  to  have  the  macasla  fiesta,  Piang !  Just 
think,  we  are  to  go  to  the  ocean  to-morrow !" 
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Piang's  newly  acquired  dignity  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  respond  to  Papita's  levity,  but  he 
secretly  rejoiced,  too,  over  the  prospect  of  fun 
and  excitement  at  the  macasla. 

Runners  were  sent  into  the  jungle  to  procure 
the  all-important  macasla  herb,  and  that  night 
the  mixture  was  prepared.  Macasla,  chilli- 
peppers,  carote,  and  tobah-shrub  were  pounded 
together  in  an  old  dugout  canoe.  Wood-ashes, 
earth,  alcohol,  and  water  were  added,  and  the 
mixture  was  allowed  to  ferment.  Early  the 
next  morning  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  embarked 
upon  the  short  journey  to  Parang-Parang,  their 
seaport  barrio.  Every  available  boat  was  filled 
with  the  merry  throng,  and  the  river  sang  a 
soft  accompaniment  to  their  chatter ;  pet  mon- 
keys, parrots,  and  mongoose  joined  in  the  hub- 
bub, and  the  din  echoed  through  the  forest,  to  be 
taken  up  by  nature's  wild  children. 

"I  see  the  ocean!  Oh.  I  see  it  first!"  cried 
Papita,  nearly  upsetting  the  banco  (canoe)  in  her 
glee.  "Piang.  .do  stop  being  so  solemn,  and  look 
over  there* through  the  trees!" 

"I  saw  the  ocean  long  ago,  Papita,"  answered 
the  boy,  with  exaggerated  dignity. 

With  a  sigh  the  girl  turned  away,  despairing  of 
drawing  him  into  sociability.  Piang  the  play- 
fellow had  vanished,  and  Piang  the  charm-boy 
was  so  superior,  so  awe-inspiring.  Out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  Piang  watched  her.  He  longed 
to  frolic  and  play  as  of  old,  but  the  weight  of  the 
tribe  was  on  his  young  shoulders,  and  he  must  put 
aside  childish  things.  With  folded  arms  he 
watched  the  revelers ;  his  heart  beat  violently, 
but,  to  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all,  he  re- 
tained his  dignity  and  rigidity. 

The  travelers  gave  a  shout  as  they  rounded  a 
bend  and  came  upon  the  sea.  The  tide  was  on  the 
turn ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Men,  women, 
and  children  assembled  about  the  dugout,  carry- 
ing wicker  baskets  which  they  filled  with  the 
macasla  mixture.  Scattering  quickly  along  the 
extensive  shoals,  they  ran  into  the.  water,  waist- 
deep,  immersing  the  baskets  and  jerking  them 
about  until  the  macasla  was  all  washed  out ; 
slowly  they  retreated  to  the  shore.  Impatiently 
they  waited — five — ten  minutes.  Then  things 
began  to  happen.  Crabs  abandoned  their  holes 
and  scurried  about  aimlessly;  children,  wild  witli 
delight,  pursued  and  captured  the  bewildered 
creatures,  tossing  them  into  a  brass  pot  bubbling 
over  the  fire.  Small  fish  came  gasping  to  the 
top;  finally  large  ones  began  to  show  signs  of 
distress.  Screaming  and  laughing  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  the  Moros  pursued,  the  men  harpoon- 
ing the  largest  fish,  the  women  skilfully  dipping 
up  the   smaller   ones   with   nets.     Helplessly   the 


beautiful,  rainbow-tinted  creatures  floated  about, 
their  opalescent  hues  fading  soon  after  the  Moros 
took  them  from  the  water.  Monsters  over  a 
yard  long  fought  for  their  freedom ;  giant  crabs 
and  shrimp  struggled  in  the  nets. 

Crowds  of  friendly  natives  svy^armed  along  the 
beach,  hoping  the  kill  would  be  great  enough  to 
supply  food  for  all.  At  other  times  the  Moros 
would  have  preserved  any  surplus  fish,  but  those 
caught  under  the  infiuence  of  macasla  cannot  be 
cured  nor  dried,  as  they  soon  become  unfit  for 
food.  The  macasla  blinds  them,  but  onlv  tern- 
porarily,  and  those  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
soon  recover,  suffering  no  ill  effects.  Ten  canoes 
full  of  splendid  fish  was  the  reward  of  the 
macasla  fiesta.  A  huge  fire  was  built  on  the 
beach,  and  the  small  fish,  stuffed  into  green  bam- 
boo joints,  were  thrown  in  the  ashes ;  larger  ones 
were  sprinkled  with  lombak  dust  (seasoning) 
and  wrapped  in  pisang-leaves.  Weird  instru- 
ments made  their  appearance — drums  of  bell- 
metal,  jews'-harps  of  bamboo,  and  gansas,  or 
native  flutes. 

Gradually  the  monotonous  music  stirred  the 
savages  to  action.  Solemnly  they  formed  a  circle 
around  the  fire,  arms  extended,  lightly  touching 
each  other's  finger-tips.  To  and  fro  they  swayed 
in  time  to  the  primitive  music,  and  when  the 
drums  thundered  out  a  sonorous  crescendo  they 
crouched  to  the  earth,  springing  up  in  unison, 
uttering  fearful  yells.  When  the  individual  danc- 
ing commenced,  exhausted  members  began  to 
fall  out,  leaving  the  youth  and  vigor  of  the  tribe 
to  compete  for  the  honors.  A  maiden  must  pre- 
vent a  youth  from  confronting  her;  the  youtli, 
wliile  attempting  to  gain  this  position,  must  be- 
ware lest  the  maiden  present  her  back  to  him. 
Fast  and  furious  they  whirled  and  dodged,  and 
a  shout  went  up  from  the  bystanders  as  each  un- 
fortunate dancer  was  compelled  to  retire.  Finally 
there  were  only  three  contestants  left — Papita. 
Piang,  and  Sicto.  Gracefully  the  little  slave-girl 
eluded  the  boys ;  slyly  she  circumvented  their 
attacks.  Her  little  bare  feet  twinkled  daintily 
about  on  the  sand;  her  brass  anklets  jingled  mer- 
rily, and  the  fireflies  confined  in  her  hair  glowed 
contentedly. 

Now,  the  hands  must  be  held  behind  the  back 
at  all  times  during  the  dance,  and  when  Sicto, 
exasperated  at  the  girl's  nimbleness,  attempted  to 
grab  her,  Piang  protested  loudly.  A  surly  growl 
was  Sicto's  response,  and  during  the  hot  dis- 
pute that  followed,  as  the  dancers  swayed  and 
dodged,  Papita  caught  Sicto  oft'  his  guard,  and  to 
his  mortification  he  found  himself  contemplating 
the  comely  back  of  the  girl.  Over  her  shoulder 
she  taunted  the  astonished  boy,  and  thunderous 
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applause  greeted  his  defeat ;  Sicto  slunk  off  into 
the  shadow,  muttering  maledictions  against  Piang, 
whom  he  blamed  primarily  for  his  downfall. 
Papita — Piang — which  would  win  ?  Breathlessly 
the  audience  followed  the  agile  movements  of 
the  two ;  eagerly  they  claimed  the  honors  for 
their   favorites. 

The  music  ceased  abruptly.  With  fear  in  their 
hearts  and  bated  breath  the  tribe  waited  again 
for  the  sound  that  had  disturbed  their   revelry. 

"Lc  Ic  li  li!"  The  tribal  call  rang  through  the 
forest  faintly. 

The  call  was  repeated — came  steadily  nearer. 
Finally,  from  out  the  gloom  of  the  river  siiot 
a  banco,  a  very  old  man  working  at  the  paddle. 
It  was  Pandita  (priest)  Asin. 

"The  barrio — Bal-Bal — "  gasped  the  exhausted 
old  man. 

The  night  pressed  upon  them.  Up  the  river 
darted  Asin's  slender  banco  with  Kali  Panda- 
patan  and  a  few  picked  warriors. 

"Asin,  we  shall  need  you — and  you,  Piang," 
the  chief  had  said;  and  the  boy  had  jumped  into 
the  boat.  Far  behind  they  left  the  terrified,  con- 
fused throng  preparing  to  embark,  and  soon  the 
night  swallowed  up  the  little  advance  party,  as 
it    hurried    toward    the    stricken    barrio. 

A  white  mist  rose  from  the  water,  obscuring 
the  view ;  a  damp  breeze  chilled  the  travelers, 
and  they  anxiously  scanned  the  heavens  for  Bal- 
Bal,  the  terrible.  Obstructions  in  the  river  were 
numerous  and  dangerous.  Once  they  grazed  the 
side  of  a  floating  log;  it  immediately  turned  upon 
them,  emitting  blood-curdling  bellows  through 
gaping  jaws.  Piang's  spear  silenced  the  menac- 
ing crocodile,  and  the  party  hurried  on.  A 
taloetoek  (owl)  wailed  his  melancholy  kockh- 
kockli,  and  the  mournful  sound  seemed  to  draw 
the  handful  of  men  closer  together.  Through 
the  jungle  the  river  wound  its  serpentine  way; 
dense  growths  crowded  the  bank  and  leaned  far 
out  over  the  stream.  Trailing  vines  and  hang- 
ing ferns  brushed  the  occupants  of  the  canoe, 
and  in  fear  they  avoided  contact  with  them,  so 
often  did  their  velvety  green  conceal  wicked 
thorns  and  poison  spines.  Fiery  eyes  dotted  the 
jungle,  stealthily  watching  for  a  chance  to  pounce 
upon  the  intruders;  a  sudden  rustling  of  the 
rushes  warned  them  of  invisible  dangers. 

A  light  twinkled  in  the  distance,  confused 
sounds  reached  the  rescuers,  and  they  pushed 
forward  with  renewed  energy. 

"Piang,  we  look  to  you  to  protect  us  from  Bal- 
Bal  ;  to  you  and  your  sacred  anting-anting 
[charm]."  Solemnly  Kali  Pandapatan  made  this 
announcement. 


The  boy  was  the  first  to  land.  The  lame  and 
the  halt  crowded  around  him,  imploring  him  to 
save  them.  A  bit  confused,  Piang  wondered  what 
was  expected  of  him,  and  suddenly  remembered 
what  the  great  Ganassi  had  said : 

"The  source  of  power  is  faith !" 

His  proud  little  head  went  up ;  his  brave  eyes 
smiled.  "Have  no  fear,  my  people !  Piang  the 
charm-boy  will  protect  you." 

A  startling  phenomenon  had  terrified  the  bar- 
rio. Just  at  dusk  old  Asin  had  been  squatting 
in  the  doorway  of  his  hut,  dreamily  watching 
Papita's  little  white  fawn  munching  mangoes 
under  that  fatal  tree,  when  suddenly  he  saw  it 
rise, — struggle,  suspended  in  the  air, — then  dis- 
appear !  Its  pathetic  cry  was  heard  once,  high 
above  their  heads — then  silence.  The  aged 
populace  had  been  too  frightened  to  investigate 
and  had  hovered  together  around  the  fire,  afraid 
to  venture  beyond  the  radius  of  its  circle  of 
light.  Asin  had  been  despatched  to  notify  the 
head  of  the  tribe  that  Bal-Bal  was  hovering  near. 

All  eyes  turned  toward  the  charm-boy  as  he 
scrutinized  the  frowning  jungle  on  all  sides. 

"Kali  Pandapatan,"  finally  announced  Piang, 
"it  is  given  that  we  act  as  brave  men.  If  it  is 
Bal-Bal  who  has  been  swooping  upon  us,  have  no 
fear ;  he  can  come  no  more,  with  Piang  the 
charm-boy  prepared  to  meet  him.  If  it  is  some- 
thing else  that  is  hovering  near,  we  must  go 
boldly  forth  and  slay  our  enemy." 

A  relieved  sigh  from  the  listeners  greeted  this 
speech. 

"Bravely  spoken,  little  brother !"  said  Kali 
Pandapatan. 

Another  boat-load  arrived  from  the  sea,  and 
when  the  nature  of  the  calamity  was  explained 
to  them,  all  volunteered  to  aid  in  the  search. 
Each  man  bearing  a  torch,  they  went  in  pairs, 
scattering  through  the  jungle.  At  given  inter- 
vals Piang,  who  remained  in  the  barrio  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  aged,  was  to  respond  to  the  clan 
call. 

"Le  lc  li  li!"  echoed  through  the  somber  night, 
giving  courage  to  the  faint  of  heart  and  keeping 
up  the  spirits  of  the  searching  party.  Stealthily 
the  charm-boy  crept  around  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing, examining  every  possible  opening;  cautiously 
he  peered  into  nooks  and  crannies. 

The  mango-tree — what  was  there  about  that 
old  jungle  veteran  that  drew  the  boy  toward  it? 
The  babe  had  disappeared  from  under  its 
shelter ;  the  fawn  had  been  whisked  from  its  pro- 
tection. A  cry  from  the  circle  around  the  fire 
arrested  him  as  he  approached  the  tree,  but  he 
reassured  them,  exposing  the  charm,  and  bravely 
went  forward.     Dew  on  the  heavy,  dark  foliage 
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glistened  in  the  firelight,  and  the  golden  fruit 
peeped  forth  temptingly.  Piang  reached  up  on 
tiptoe  to  pluck  a  ripe  mango,  supporting  his 
body  against  a  large  vine  that  hung  from  the 
tree.  It  stirred — trembled — and  disappeared  ! 
With  a  low  cry,  the  boy  recoiled.  The  tree  was 
bewitclied — was  alive !  Would  its  huge  limbs 
enfold  him  in  its  embrace  as  it  had  done  the 
other  two  victims?  Piang  was  unable  to  move. 
Fascinated,  he  stared  wide-eyed  at  the  tree  with 
its  wealth  of  parasite  life  sapping  its  vitality. 
Trailing  orchids  and  tree-ferns  festooned  its 
limbs;  liana  and  bajuka  vines  smothered  it  in 
deathlike  embrace.  Coil  upon  coil  of  these 
serpentlike  jungle  creepers  ascended  to  the  tree's 
very  crest,  only  to  return,  dangling  and  swinging 
like  ragged  draperies  and  reaching  out  tenacious 
arms  in  search  of  new  support. 

At  any  moment  Piang  expected  to  be  seized  by 
this  supernatural  monster,  and  yet  he  could  not 
cry  out  nor  move.  Where  did  it  hide  its  victims? 
Did  it  inhale  life,  or  suck  it  into  its  trunk? 
Scarcely  realizing  what  he  was  doing,  the  boy 
focused  his  gaze  upon  two  dazzling  points  of  light 
that  gradually  came  nearer — nearer.  A  peace- 
fulness  came  over  him,  and  he  wondered  why  he 
had  been  so  terrified  a  moment  before.  Slowly 
a  numbness  crept  up  his  limbs ;  a  giddiness  at- 
tacked him.  On  came  the  hypnotic,  icy  lights, 
until  they  were  within  a  few  feet  of  his  face. 

"Lc  Ic  li  li!"  crashed  through  the  stillness! 
Piang  connected  the  disturbing  sounds  with  the 
dim  past.  The  gleaming  lights  were  so  beauti- 
ful— so  compelling. 

"Le  le  li  li!"  A  memory  of  some  duty  faintly 
stirred  Piang's  subconsciousness,  and  his  senses 
tried  to  respond  to  the  call.  Bright  and  intense 
grew  the  twin  fires !  One  instant  they  seemed 
as  minute  as  fireflies ;  the  next,  as  large  as  moons. 
Yes — the  tree  was  alive — it  was  moving  !  A 
giant  creeper  was  swaying  toward  him — would 
grasp  him  in  its  toils — 

"Lc  Ic  li  li!"  Persistently  the  call  was  repeated. 
"Lc  lc  li  li!"  A  duty — what  was  it?  Charm-boy 
— who  was  Charm-boy?  Involuntarily  Piang's 
hand  sought  the  charm  on  his  breast — grasped 
it.  He  was  saved !  With  a  shriek  he  darted  back 
— just  in  time  !  The  vine  lunged  out — quivered — 
and  recoiled ! 

Asin,  who  had  been  curiously  watching  Piang 
for  some  time,  rushed  toward  him  and  caught 
the  fainting  boy  in  his  arms. 

Quietly  Piang  gave  his  orders;  unquestioningly 
he  was  obeyed.  After  his  mishap  he  had  not  re- 
gained consciousness  for  two  days,  and  during 
his  illness  had  prated  senselessly  al)out  trees  that 


were  alive  and  vines  that  had  eyes,  much  to  the 
disturbance  of  Kali  Pandapatan  and  Asin.  But 
when  he  whispered  his  suspicions  to  his  chief, 
Kali  gave  a  low  whistle. 

Asin  and  Tooloowee  were  taken  into  the  secret, 
and  they  set  to  work  to  develop  Piang's  plan. 
A  wild  boar  that  had  been  captured  for  croco- 
dile bait  was  fastened  to  a  pole  in  the  middle  of 
the  campong  (clearing).  Around  it  was  built 
a  bamboo  pen,  opened  at  one  end,  from  which 
extended  a  low,  fenced-in  lane  about  forty  feet 
long.  Arranged  in  this  lane,  at  intervals,  were 
slip-nooses  of  rattan  (jungle  rope),  which,  ris- 
ing al)Ove  the  structure,  looked  like  skeleton 
arches. 

Impatiently  the  Moros  waited  for  night ;  fear- 
fully they  watched  the  mango-tree.  There  was 
no  tom-tom  serenade,  such  as  usually  heralds  the 
coming  of  night, — only  ominous  silence.  No  fires 
were  lighted.    The  evening  meal  was  forgotten. 

Night  descended  upon  the  barrio — soft,  fra- 
grant night  with  its  thousand  wonders.  The  in- 
quisitive moon  peeped  over  the  palm-fronds, 
peeped  again,  and  decided  to  remain.  Papita,  her 
anklets  and  bangles  clinking  dully,  moved  list- 
lessly about,  sorrowing  for  her  lost  pet ;  Sicto 
followed  her  persistently,  annoying  her  with  his 
attentions.  The  sulky  mestizo  ( half-lireed)  took 
pleasure  in  provoking  the  little  girl  and  in  mood- 
ily contemplating  Piang  at  work  on  the  silly- 
looking  structure  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  ap- 
])roach. 

When  it  was  finished.  Kali  Pandapatan  ordered 
every  one  to  go  to  their  homes,  to  lock  a^nd  bar 
the  doors,  and,  under  pain  of  his  displeasure,  to 
make  no  sound.  The  deathlike  stillness  was 
fraught  with  tension.  From  the  window  in  the 
nearest  house  Piang  kept  watch  with  Kali,  Asin, 
and  Tooloowee ;  in  his  hand  he  held  the  rattan 
cable  that  controlled  the  nooses  in  the  narrow 
lane.  Minutes — hours  trailed  by,  and  still  the 
barrio  watched.  A  gentle  wind  awakened  the 
forest  whispers  and  gathered  its  freight  of  seed 
and  pollen  to  scatter  abroad.  The  prisoner  in  the 
deserted  campong  protested  and  struggled,  its 
ugly  grunts  disturbing  the  jungle  peace.  Dull 
clouds  obscured  the  moon,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  barrio  was  in  darkness.  When  the  clouds 
l)roke  and  the  light  burst  suddenly  upon  them 
the  Moros  started  from  their  drowsiness  and 
gazed  with  awe  on  the  swaying,  shuddering 
mango-tree.  Not  a  leaf  was  stirring  on  the 
surrounding  trees,  but  the  mango  rustled  and 
trembled  ominously. 

•"See,    Kali,    I    was    right  !"    whispered    Piang. 

No  superstitious  horror  pervaded  the  hut 
where  the  four  men  watched,  l)ut  in  every  other 
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house  Moros  fell  upon  their  faces,  beseeching 
Allah  to  protect  them  from  Bal-Bal.  The  capri- 
cious moon  plunged  into  a  shadowy  cloud  again. 
The  next  flood  of  light  disclosed  a  vision  so 
horrible  that  even  Kali  and  his  brave  followers 
stiffened  with  fear.  Out  of 
the  mango-tree  a  black, 
writhing  mass  crept  toward 
the  terrified,  squealing  boar. 
Unfolding  length  after 
length,  the  thing  advanced, 
until  nearly  thirty  feet  of 
sinuous,  undulating  life 
stretched  between  the  man- 
go-tree and  the  boar's  cage. 
Papita,  sickened  with  fear, 
buried  her  face  in  her  moth- 
er's bosom,  weeping  hys- 
terically; Sicto,  pale  and 
trembling,  grasped  the  win- 
dow for  support. 

"Ular-Sawa!"  ("Giant 
python!")  he  gasped,  has- 
tily closing  the  window. 
A  little  captive  monkey 
whined  pitifully. 

The  massive  creature, 
distracted  by  the  sound, 
paused,  head  up,  forked 
tongue  darting  in  and  out 
of  the  open  jaws,  for  the 
regal  python  has  no  ears, 
but  licars  with  its  tongue! 
That  delicate  nerve-center 
registers  sounds  by  vibra- 
tion, and  when  a  python  is 
eager  to  listen,  it  constantly 
extends  its  black,  forked 
tongue. 

"Oh,  will  it  go  into  the 
trap?"  breathed  Piang. 

The  boar,  watching  its 
fate,  squealed,  and  the 
python  advanced.  Missing 
the  easy  lane,  it  approached 
the  cage  from  the  side, 
which  it  tried  to  batter 
down  with  its  powerful 
head.  This  failing,  it  at- 
tempted to  slip  over  the  fence,  but  the  pickets  had 
been  sharpened  to  prevent  this,  and  finally  it  dis- 
covered the  opening.  Seeming  to  disapprove  of 
the  symmetrical  structure,  it  hesitated  to  thrust 
its  enormous  length  into  the  strange-looking 
thing.  The  Moros  were  fearful  lest  the  creature 
escape  and  continue  to  overshadow  their  barrio. 
Once  the  python  seemed  about  to  retreat,  but  at 


that  moment  the  boar  struggled  so  desperately 
that  the  python's  natural  instinct  prevailed,  and 
without  a  moment's  further  hesitation,  it  writhed 
into  the  lane — past  the  first  loop — the  second — 
and  reached  the  cage  ! 


PIANG   REACHED    UP   ON   TIPTOE   TO   PLUCK  A   RIPE   MANGO. 


"Now,  Piang,  now !"  softly  whispered  Kali. 
Calculating  the  distance,  Piang  jerked  the  rattan 
cable,  and  the  noose  tightened  around  the  snake's 
throat. 

In  a  moment  the  fence  was  lashed  to  pieces  and 
the  pickets  were  flying  about  like  so  many  chips 
as  the  serpent  fought  and  struggled.  Piang  and 
his  helpers  secured  the  cable  to  a  post  and  rushed 
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into  the  campong.  Catching  hold  of  the  other 
cables,  they  pulled  them  tighter  and  tighter  until 
the  snake  was  luiable  to  move. 

A  drizzling  rain  was  falling  at  intervals,  and 
now  and  again  the  moon  shone  out. 

■'Torches!"  yelled  Kali,  and  the  women  scur- 
ried about  in  search  of  them.  Piang  and  Too- 
loowee  cautiously  approached  the  monster's  head, 
holding  on  a  stick  some  cotton  soaked  with  poi- 
son. Savagely  the  python  bit  at  the  extended 
stick,  the  cotton  catching  on  the  long,  recurved 
teeth;  and  then,  try  as  it  would,  it  could  not  get 
rid  of  its  mouthful.  The  Moros  congratulated 
themselves,  thinking  the  danger  past,  little  know- 
ing what  was  still  to  come.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  the  poison  the  python  began  to  expand,  until 
the  loops  of  rattan  creaked  and  snapped  under 
the  strain.  The  snake  did  not  plunge  nor  strug- 
gle, but  quietly,  steadily  dilated.  That  python 
broke  green  rattan  thongs  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  soon  twisted  out  of  all  its  fastenings 
except  the  one  about  its  neck.  Catching  hold  of 
the  mango-tree  with  its  tail,  it  pulled  until  its 
eyes  bulged  from  the  sockets,  but  the  rattan  held. 
Releasing  its  hold  on  the  tree,  it  thrashed  about 
the  campong,  pulling  and  straining  at  the  cable. 

Finally  it  lay  perfectly  still,  its  dull,  lidless 
eyes  rolling  upward.  Then,  without  any  warn- 
ing, its  lithe  tail  suddenly  shot  outward,  swept  the 
crowd  of  bystanders,  and  those  fatal,  living  rings 
closed  around  Sicto,  compressing  the  unfortunate 
boy  with  such  force  that  he  gasped  for  breath. 
Without  a  thought  for  the  helpless  boy,  the  women 
dropped  the  torches  and  tied  screaming  through 
the  night,  leaving  the  campong  in  darkness. 

Only  Piang  came  to  the  none  too  popular  mes- 
tizo's assistance.  He  hurled  himself  at  the  rep- 
tile's head,  campilan  (sword)  raised  to  strike; 
but  instead  of  falling  upon  the  mark,  his  knife 
severed  the  one  remaining  cable  and  set  the 
monster  at  liberty.  Perceiving  its  new  antago- 
nist and  feeling  its  freedom,  the  snake  rapidly 
unwound    its   tail    from    Sicto,    who    fell    to   the 


ground  with  a  dull  thud.  Darting  forward  with 
lightning  rapidity,  it  caught  Piang  in  its  circular 
embrace,  and,  coiling  its  tail  around  the  tree, 
flattened  the  boy  against  it,  as  if  in  a  mill. 
Tighter,  closer  hugged  those  massive,  chilling 
rings,  but  Piang  fought  bravely. 

"A  light !  a  light !"  screamed  Tooloowee,  as  he 
dragged  the  insensible  Sicto  away ;  and  out  of  a 
near-by  hut  dashed  a  slender,  graceful  figure  in 
response  to  the  call,  a  fresh  torch  streaming  its 
smoke  and  sparks  around  her  head. 

"Quick,  Papita !"  urged  Tooloowee,  and  the 
girl  came  fearlessly  on  to  the  aid  of  Piang. 

"Piang!"  she  wailed;  "why  did  n't  you  let  it 
have  Sicto?"  Her  voice  seemed  to  put  new  life 
into  the  suffocating  boy.  With  one-  supreme 
effort  Piang  managed  to  loosen  his  arm,  and 
struck  once — twice.  The  python,  now  bleeding 
profusely,  hissed  and  writhed,  ever  tightening 
around  the  boy.  Once  again  Piang  thrust,  at 
last  reaching  the  creature's  heart.  The  rings 
loosened — relaxed,  and  Tooloowee's  well-aimed 
blow  severed  the  awful  head,  which  bounced  and 
rolled  to  Papita's  feet. 

When  they  carried  the  limp,  lacerated  body  of 
Piang  to  his  hut,  there  was  lamenting  and  weep- 
ing in  the  barrio.  Piang,  their  beloved  charm- 
boy,  was  dead!  A  mournful  tilick  (death-signal) 
was  sounded  on  the  tom-toms,  and  the  wail  soon 
gathered  volume  until  the  jungle  and  river 
seemed  to  take  up  the  plaint. 

Dead?  Why,  could  Piang,  the  invincible,  be 
killed?  Papita  crouched  in  the  doorway.  Kali 
Pandapatan  bent  over  the  little  still  form. 
Anxiously  he  watched — the  eyelids  quivered — the 
lips  parted !  A  sigh  of  relief  broke  from  the 
chief  and  he  murmured  softly:  "Little  brother, 
you  have  the  strength  of  the  packda  (ape),  the 
cunning  of  the  civet-cat,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
mina-bird.    May  your  days  be  long!'' 

A  knowing  smile  flitted  across  Kali's  face  as 
he  caught  the  reply:  "Papita — is  she  safe?" 


THE  EAST  END  ROAD 

BY  GEORGE  C.   LANE 


It  is  three  miles  from  the  East  End  to  the  village 
at  Knowles  Island  Center,  and  in  winter,  when 
the  northeast  wind  blows  strong  and  the  tides  are 
unusually  high,  it  is  a  hard  road  to  travel.  And 
yet,  for  all  this,  Bess  Whitman  had  not  missed  a 
day  at  high  school  since  the  school  year  had 
started,  four  months  before.  She  had  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  record. 

The  East  End  is  not  quite  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  island,  except  when  the  spring  tides 
occur,  and  the  East  End  road,  below  the  life-sav- 
ing station  (they  call  it  the  coast  guard  now,  of 
course),  is  awash  in  the  breakers  that  beat  in 
among  the  rocks  on  the  north  side.  But  it  is 
usually  not  more  than  once  or  twice  during  the 
winter  that  the  spring  tides  and  a  northeaster 
occur  at  the  same  time.  Just  beyond  the  Nar- 
rows, to  the  east  of  the  station,  the  island  widens 
again  into  the  broad,  rolling  acres  of  the  Whit- 
man farm,  where,  too,  are  located  the  cottages  of 
a  few  of  the  fishermen. 

It  had  been  snowing  nearly  all  night  and  was 
still  snowing  the  following  morning  when  Bess 
Whitman,  having  finished  breakfast,  had  begun  to 
get  ready  for  school. 

"You  're  not  going  to  try  it  in  this  weather, 
are  you,  Sis?"  asked  Fred,  her  older  brother. 
"Mr.  Miner  says  he  won't  send  the  team  out  this 
morning.  There  's  an  extra  high  tide  and  the 
Narrows  are  sure  to  be  under  water." 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  can  make  it  on  Prince  easily 
enough.  And,  besides,"  Bess  concluded  cheer- 
fully, "Prince  and  I  are  n't  afraid  of  a  little 
weather." 

"Oh,  pshaw  !  you  're  just  queering  it  for  the 
rest  of  us;  that  's  all,"  scolded  Fred.  "If  you 
can  make  it  on  the  pony,  Professor  Wheeler  '11 
certainly  wonder  why  we  boys  could  n't  get 
there  in  the  wagon.  What  if  you  do  miss  a  day? 
Cut  it  out  for  once,  can't  you?" 

"I  'm  not  sure,  Bessie,  that  you  ought  to  at- 
tempt it  this  morning,"  considered  Mrs.  Whit- 
man. "I  'm  afraid  your  father,  if  he  was  home, 
would  be  opposed  to  it.  It  's  a  very  hard  storm. 
If  the  town  would  only  build  the  road  a  little 
higher,"  she  sighed.    "It  's  not  safe  as  it  is." 

"The  town  's  ready  to  if  the  Government  would 
only  do  its  part,"  returned  Bess.  "The  Govern- 
ment can't  be  made  to  spend  a  cent  on  road  re- 
pairs along  its  strip  between  here  and  the  station." 

"Father  says  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
would  like  to  live  on  this  end  of  the  island  if 


only  there  was  a  decent  road,"  put  in  Fred.  "But 
then,  I  suppose,  if  there  was  one,  I  would  n't 
have  any  excuse  for  not  going  to  school  to-day," 
he  concluded,  chuckling. 

"It  's  a  shame.  I  call  it,"  resumed  Mrs.  Whit- 
man. "When  folks  are  sick,  it  's  sometimes  al- 
most im{>ossible  to  get  a  doctor  to  drive  down." 

Bess  put  on  her  warm,  heavy  coat  and  went 
out  to  the  barn  to  saddle  Prince.  She  asked  no 
odds  of  her  older  brother  in  matters  of  this  sort; 
she  was  as  capable  as  any  boy  of  her  age. 

"Don't  be  rash,  now,"  warned  Mrs.  Whitman, 
as  Bess  started  down  the  road  to  the  gateway. 
"If  the  tide  's  too  high,  don't  attempt  to  cross 
over,  Bessie." 

Prince  scampered  along  through  the  snow 
as  though  he  was  enjoying  it  despite  the  cold. 
Bess  looked  back  presently  over  her  shoulder 
toward  the  house ;  but  it  was  already  lost  to  view 
m  the  thickly  driving  snow. 

At  frequent  intervals  the  road  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  snow-covered  field  each 
side;  but  Prince  seemed  sure  of  the  way,  and 
it  was  all  so  familiar  to  Bess,  too,  that  she  could 
have  traveled  it  in  the  dark. 

On  the  bluff,  a  mile  beyond  the  house,  where 
the  road  descended  steeply  to  the  Narrows,  the 
full  force  of  the  northeaster  had  swept  it  bare 
of  snow.  But  the  spray  from  the  combers  that 
were  driving  in  among  the  rocks  to  windward 
had  frozen  when  it  struck  the  road,  and  twice 
Prince  slipped  and  would  have  fallen  but  for 
Bess's  sure  hand  at  the  rein. 

She  breathed  a  little  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
descent  was  safely  over.  With  her  coat  sleeve, 
she  was  obliged  frequently  to  shelter  her  face 
as  a  fierce  gust  of  the  freezing,  snow-filled  gale 
struck  her.  At  the  Narrows  the  road,  as  far  as 
she  could  see,  was  also  bare  of  snow.  The 
spindrift  from  the  surf  stung  her  face  cruelly  as 
it  blew  in  from  the  big  rocks  to  windward.  In 
places,  Bess  noticed,  the  tide  was  already  over 
the  pony's  feet. 

Prince  stopped  a  moment,  some  instinct,  per- 
haps, telling  him  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  turn 
back.  For  a  moment  Bess  considered  the  plan. 
She  could  not  see  across  the  Narrows  to  the 
rising  ground  beyond;  the  snow  was  too  thick 
for  that.  She  wondered  if  it  were  foolhardy  to 
keep  on ;  but  she  wanted  so  much  to  be  in  school 
on  time. 

She  urged   Prince    forward,   and   he  went  on 
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again,  reluctantly.  It  was  a  wild  storm.  The 
thunder  of  the  surf  among  the  outer  rocks  was 
appalling.  The  tide  over  the  road  became  deeper. 
She  admitted  that  it  seemed  scarcely  safe,  and, 
remembering  her  promise  to  her  mother,  she  de- 
cided at  last  to  turn  back. 

As  she  gazed  for  a  moment  to  windward  a  dim 
outline,  barely  discernible  through  tlie  snow,  at- 
tracted her  attention.  She  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve her  eyes ;  but  as  she  looked  longer  she  was 
certain  that  she  could  define  the  bow  and  masts 
of  a  vessel  out  there  in  the  storm,  just  beyond  the 
breaking  surf. 

A  thrill  of  fearful  apprehension  passed  over 
her  as  she  tliought  of  her  father  and  the  NoDiacl. 
But  no,  it  could  not  be  the  Nonuid,  she  concluded. 
Mrs.  Whitman  had  received  a  letter  only  the 
day  before,  telling  of  the  fishing-vessel's  safe 
arrival  at  Portsmouth.  Captain  Whitman  could 
not  possibly  have  returned  as  soon  as  this. 

With  her  back  to  the  icy  wind  and  stinging 
spray,  Bessie  stopped  a  moment,  horror-struck  at 
the  fate  of  the  vessel  and  wondering  whether 
there  was  still  any  one  left  aboard.  Presently 
there  came  to  her  above  the  roar  of  the  surf  the 
higher  note  of  a  ship  s  bell. 

Could  the  life-savers  have  learned  of  the 
wreck  ?  she  wondered ;  and  doubted  it.  The  last 
key-post  of  the  shore  patrol  was  more  than  a  mile 
lo  the  westward.  The  surfmen  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  seen  the  vessel  through  the  snow,  and 
the  flare  of  Coston  light  or  rocket  could  not  have 
been  seen  from  the  station. 

All  thought  of  school  left  her  mind  as  she 
considered  the  awful  predicament  of  the  vessel 
and  her  crew.  She  must  reach  the  station  and 
tell  Captain  Simmons  of  the  wreck — there  was 
not  a  minute  to  lose !  She  was  not  her  father's 
daughter  if  she  did  less. 

'"Come,  Prince,"  she  coaxed.  "We  've  got  to 
cross  the  Narrows,  tide  or  not." 

Bending  her  young  shoulders  to  the  fury  of 
the  gale,  she  urged  the  pony  forward.  He  seemed 
to  sense  something  of  what  was  expected  of  him 
and  started  on.  As  the  road  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  boulders  of  the  beach  the  water  grew 
deeper  still.  It  was  nearly  to  the  pony's  knees. 
The  surge  of  the  seas  as  they  advanced  and  re- 
ceded— although  the  force  of  them  was  spent 
among  the  black  rocks  to  windward — was  dis- 
concerting and  made  progress  doubly  hard  for 
the  pony. 

Three  times  he  stumbled  on  the  loosened  stones 
of  the  rough  causeway,  and  Bess  barely  pre- 
vented a  fall.  Her  liands  were  getting  numb 
from  the  Ijitter  cold,  and  her  arms  were  heavy 
with  the  frozen  spray  on  her  coat  sleeves.    Used 


as  she  was  to  the  sea,  there  was  something  truly 
awesome  in  her  situation. 

On  her  right  the  froth-covered  water  swelled 
among  the  boulders  with  each  driving  sea ;  and 
on  her  left  there  were  also  the  black  rocks,  al- 
though the  water,  in  the  lee  of  the  roadway, 
surged  in  and  out  more  quietly.  The  rising  land 
on  either  end  of  the  Narrows  was  no  longer 
visible  through  the  storm.  It  was  as  though  she 
were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  vast  stretch  of 
black,  ugly  rocks  and  blacker,  uglier  water. 

Prince  stepped  forward  more  slowly.  Again 
and  again  Bess  was  obliged  to  urge  him  on  as 
the  surge  of  the  rushing  seas  rose  above  his 
knees  and  the  rough  roadway  beneath  was  lost 
to  sight.  It  was  dreadfully  slow  and  dangerous 
going;  and  all  the  time  with  Bess  was  the  thought 
of  the  men  on  the  wrecked  vessel  and  the  need 
for  haste. 

"Come,  Prince,"  she  urged.  "Can't  you  make 
it  a  bit  faster,  slow  poke  ?"  Yet  she  knew  the 
little  fellow  was  doing  his  level  best.  She  knew, 
too,  that  the  rocks  of  the  roadway  were  hurting 
the  pony's  feet. 

A  sea  of  unusual  size  advanced,  roaring,  among 
the  rocks.  The  swell  of  it  rose  menacingly  al- 
most to  Prince's  shoulder.  The  pony  lost  his 
footing  and  stumbled  to  his  knees,  his  head  for 
a  moment  under  water.  The  surge  of  the  big 
sea  threatened  to  carry  him  over  the  road  among 
the  boulders  and  the  deeper  water  to  leeward. 
Instantly  Bess  was  out  of  the  saddle,  and  in  a 
moment  had  Prince  on  his  feet.  He  refused  to 
take  another  step. 

"It  's  no  time  to  stop,"  scolded  Bess.    "Come!" 

She  took  a  step  forward  in  her  drenched  boots 
and  skirts  as  the  water  receded  once  more.  The 
rein  over  her  arm  tightened.  Prince  would  not 
stir.  With  the  ends  of  the  rein  she  whipped  him 
smartly  across  the  neck. 

Surprised  at  this  treatment,  he  started  for- 
ward a  few  steps,  limping  painfully.  With  a 
cry  of  alarm  Bess  bent  down  and  examined  the 
injured  leg.  It  was  bleeding  badly  at  the  knee. 
She  ran  her  hand  over  it  and  was  certain  that  it 
was  not  broken. 

"Well,  we  '11  both  walk  then,  old  chum,"  she 
decided  pluckily.  "But  we  've  just  got  to  get 
there!"  she  concluded. 

With  the  rein  over  her  arm,  she  led  the  way. 
Hampered  more  than  ever  by  the  surge  from  the 
combers,  the  pony  limped  miserably  behind. 

"Poor  old  Prince  !"  she  murmured,  and  for  a 
moment  could  not  keep  back  the  tears. 

At  first  she  had  not  thought  of  the  awful  cold 
of  the  water;  Init  as  she  advanced  along  the 
rough,  stony  road,  a  numbness  crept  through  her 
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feet  and  legs,  and  it  was  dreadfully  hard  to  keep 
going.  Presently,  like  Prince,  she  stumbled  and 
nearly  fell.  If  she  could  only  get  clear  of  this 
numbing  water  ! 

"I  might,   I   suppose,  go   faster  without  you," 


wondered.     Her   feet  were  dreadfully  tired  and 
sore,  and  she  was  drenched  to  the  shoulders  by 
the  surging  seas.     She  was  tempted  to  get  into 
the  saddle  again,  but  had  not  the  heart. 
Presently,  however,  she  could  make  out  through 


"AS  THE   WASH    OF  THE   GIANT   SEA   RUSHED    OVER   THE   CAUSEWAY    BESS 
REACHED   FOR   PRINCE'S    NECK    FOR   SUPPORT." 


she  said,  patting  the  faithful  animal's  wet  neck. 
"But  I  could  never  do  that — never !" 

Another  giant  sea  advanced  among  the  outer 
boulders,  and  as  tlie  wash  of  it  rushed  over  the 
causeway  Bess  reached  involuntarily  for  Prince's 
neck  for  support.  His  short  stout  legs  with- 
stood the  attack.  It  was  all  that  saved  her  from 
being  swept  off  the  road.  The  sea  subsided,  and 
they  started  on  again,  poor  Prince  limping  more 
than  ever. 

"If  we  were  only  out  of  this  awful  water!" 
thought  Bess,  again.  Her  legs  were  almost  too 
numb  and  weak  to  support  her.  But  she 
stumbled  gamely  along,  hoping  that  each  minute 
she  would  see  the  end  of  the  Narrows  through 
the  storm.  All  about  them  were  the  black  rocks 
and  the  water,  and  the  great,  white  flakes  dis- 
appearing so  silently  into  it. 

Would    the    stony    roadway    never    end?    she 


the  driving  snow  the  rise  of  ground  where  the 
road  left  the  Narrows,  and,  a  moment  later,  the 
key-house  of  the  coast  patrol  on  top  of  the  rise. 
Safely  over  at  last,  they  began  the  steep  ascent. 
On  the  icy  road  it  was  a  difficult  climb.  Once  and 
again  poor  Prince  went  to  his  knees,  and  only 
Bess's   alertness   prevented   another   accident. 

Realizing  the  need  for  haste,  she  tried  desper- 
ately to  increase  the  pace;  but  it  was  no  use. 
Prince  was  not  equal  to  going  a  bit  faster. 

"A  mile  and  more  to  the  station  !  We  '11  be 
too  late,  after  all,"  reflected  Bess,  choking  with 
disappointment.  "If  we  could  only  see  one  of  the 
surf  men  now !" 

But  she  knew  that  it  might  be  two  hours  before 
one  of  them  reached  this  end  of  the  patrol  again. 
And  then  an  idea  occurred  to  her.  Was  n't  there 
a  telephone  at  the  key-house?  She  was  sure 
there  must  be  one,  and,  yes,  there  was  the  wire ! 
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She  tried  to  open  the  little  door.  It  was  locked 
securely.  She  looked  about  on  the  strip  of 
ground,  bared  of  snow  by  the  gale,  and  found 
a  rock.  Smashing  open  the  door,  she  cranked 
the  bell  with  stiffened  fingers  and  put  the  receiver 
to  her  ear.  The  station  answered,  and  a  moment 
later  she  had  delivered  her  message  to  Captain 
Simmons  himself. 

"And  how  under  the  sun  did  you  ever  get  to 
the  east  key-house  in  this  storm?"  asked  Captain 
Simmons,  hurriedly. 

"Came  over  with  Prince ;  he  's  gone  lame  now, 
though,"  explained  Bess. 

"I  '11  send  right  down  for  both  of  ye,"  decided 
the  keeper,  promptly,  and  hung  up. 


A  half -hour  later  Bess  was  being  cared  for  by 
Mrs.  Simmons  in  the  warm,  comfortable  living- 
room  of  the  keeper's  quarters,  and  Prince  was  en- 
joying a  well-earned  rest  in  the  barn. 

How  Captain  Simmons  and  his  life-savers  in 
the  surf-boat  took  off  the  crew  of  the  tern 
schooner  Jenny  Moore  in  a  January  northeaster 
at  the  East  End  is  now  a  part  of  the  records  of 
the  Knovvles   Island   Station. 

There  is  a  new  cement  road  to  the  East  End 
now,  well  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest 
tides.  And  it  was  Captain  Simmons's  report  of 
the  part  that  Bess  and  Prince  played  in  the 
rescue  of  the  schooner's  crew  that  resulted  in  the 
Government's  building  its  share  of  the  road. 


MIDSUMMER  SONG 

BY  ELEANORE  MYERS  JEWETT 

A  BOBOLINK  is  swinging  on  a  crimson  sumach  spray, 
And  the  katydids  are  singing  and  the  lazy  locusts  play; 
The  tasseled  corn  is  blowing,  and  the  goldenrod  is  glowing, 
And  the  reapers  in  the  valley  fields  are  piling  up  the  hay. 

There  's  dust  upon  the  highway  where  the  toiling  oxen  go, 

But  in  every  lane  and  byway  cooling  shadows  lengthen  slow ; 

And  the  checkered  light  is  glancing  through  the  drowsy  leaves,  and  dancing 

On  the  laughing  river  rushing  to  the  valley  down  below. 

O'er  my  head  white  clouds  are  straying  and  the  swift-winged  swallows  dart; 
At  my  feet  the  grass  is  swaying  and  the  frightened  crickets  start ; 
And  the  warm  wind,  honey-laden,  breathes  around  a  happy  maiden. 
For  it  's  summer  in  the  valley  and  it  's  summer  in  my  heart ! 


THE  BURGLAR  AND  THE  GREEN  APPLES 


BY  FRANK  B.   ELSER 


As  you  read  the  title  of  this  story — and  I  am 
sure  you  will  read  it  now  that  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  it — you  will  prol)ably  say  "Humph  !"  or 
something  like  that,  indicating  thereby  that  you 
do  not  hold  in  very  great  esteem  a  burglar  whose 
plunder  is  apples,  especially  green  ones. 

Assuming  that  you  have  jumped  to  this  con- 
clusion, it  is  now  my  turn  to  say  "Humph  !"  or 
something  like  that,  indicating  thereby  that  your 
conclusion  is  wrong  and  that  you  have  done  the 
burglar  a  great  injustice,  l-'or  I  will  say  frankly 
right  at  the  start  that  he  did  not  steal  green 
apples,  at  any  rate  not  during  the  period  with 
which  this  story  deals.  What  he  may  have  done 
as  a  boy,  I  cannot  and  will  not  vouch  for. 

The  apples  in  question  grew  on  a  big  tree  in 
the  back  yard  of  a  country  home  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  tree  was 
old  but  sturdy,  and  stretched  its  great  limbs  so- 
ciably toward  the  house.  One  limb  in  particular 
swayed  directly  beneath  a  second-story  bedroom 
window,  so  that  when  the  wind  blew  it  caressed 
the  sill  like  a  gnarled  hand.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  tree's  age,  its  branches  were  loaded  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  early  winter  with  big  sleek- 
skinned  apples,  as  hard  as  rocks  and  heavier  than 
a  big-league  baseball. 

To  this  country  home  where  the  apple-tree 
grew  there  came  on  a  sparkling  afternoon  in 
September  Richard  Marston  Bennett,  fourteen 
years  old,  and  his  ten-year-old  brother  Philip. 
Each  bore  a  shiny  new  suitcase,  and  each  filled 
his  sturdy  young  lungs  with  the  crisp  country 
air  as  they  trudged  up  the  gravel  walk  to  the 
front  porch.  There  a  smiling,  middle-aged  wo- 
man awaited  them.  She  was  their  aunt,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Marston,  their  mother's  sister.  At  her 
urging  the  boys  had  come  from  the  city  for  a 
week's  visit.  As  she  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to 
their  mother,  they  would  not  only  have  a  great 
time,  but  would  guard  the  house  "like  two  sturdy 
little  fox-terriers  while  Jolm  is  away."  '"John" 
was  their  uncle,  who  had  been  called  away  on  a 
business  trip ;.  and  as  Mrs.  Marston  was  tem- 
porarily without  a  maid,  she  would  have  been 
quite  alone  in  tlie  house  except  for  the  boys' 
timely  arrival. 

Greetings  exchanged  and  the  stains  of  travel 
hastily  removed,  boy  fashiun,  Mrs.  Marston  gave 
her  nephews  the  run  of  the  place.  Though  she 
had  no  children  of  her  own,  she  knew  that  the 
secret  of  successfully  entertaining  a  boy  in  the 


country  is  to  let  him  alone.  So  Richard  and 
Philip  were  soon  crunching  over  the  daily  thick- 
ening carpet  of  brown  leaves  in  the  yard,  in- 
specting, like  the  true  explorers  all  real  boys  are 
at  heart,  every  interesting  nook  and  cranny  on 
the  premises. 

Phil,  the  younger,  was  the  first  to  take  in  with 
wide-eyed  interest  that  great  tree  in  the  back 
yard  with  its  burden  of  green  fruit.  He  had 
always  associated  apples  with  a  barrel  in  a 
grocery  store  or  with  a  dish  on  the  sideboard. 

"See  there!"  he  burst  out.  "Look,  Brother, 
look!" 

Richard  swung  round  and  gazed  upward  where 
Phil's  finger  pointed. 

"Great  mackerel!"  he  cried.  "Apples!  Mil- 
lions of  'em !" 

"Good  to  eat,  the  same  as  store  apples?" 
eagerly  queried  the  younger  brother,  doubtful  of 
their  reality. 

For  answer  Richard  let  out  a  whoop,  stripped 
off  his  coat,  and  began  climbing  the  tree. 

■'Sure,  they  're  good  to  eat!"  he  answered  as 
he  struggled  upward.  "The  only  difference  be- 
tween 'em  and  store  apples  is  that  the  store 
apples  are  picked."  He  reached  for  one  that 
hung  near  and  tossed  it  to  his  brother.  "Try 
that  one  as  a  starter,"  he  called  down.  "I  'm 
going  up  farther  after  the  biggest  ones." 

"Boys,  you  must  n't  eat  those.  They  're 
green !"  It  was  Mrs.  Marston  who  spoke.  Smil- 
ing, she  had  stood  in  the  dining-room  window 
and  watched  the  whole  performance.  Much  as 
she  disliked  to  put  the  least  check  on  their  ac- 
tivities, she  knew  the  deadly  eft'ect  of  those  apples 
in  a  small  boy's  interior.  And  having  promised 
tlieir  mother  that  the  "fox-terriers"  should  return 
home  sturdier  and  happier  than  when  they  left, 
she  acted  promptly  and  firmly. 

Phil  had  just  sunk  his  sharp  teeth  into  his 
apple  when  she  spoke;  and  Richard,  half  hidden, 
was  balanced  in  mid  air  like  an  aerial  Cortez  on 
the  verge  of  conquest.  A  half-frown,  half-pout 
touched  the  younger  boy's  face ;  but  he  obediently 
took  the  apple  from  his  lips  and  looked  question- 
ingly  from  his  aunt  to  his  climbing  brother. 

"Why,  Aunt  Alice,  what  's  the  matter  with 
'em?"  came,  after  a  moment,  from  Richard  in 
the  tree.  "At  home  Mother  lets  us  eat  all  the 
apples  we  want." 

"But  these  are  hard  cooking-apples  at  best," 
was  Mrs.   Marston's  reply.     "Now  they  are  n't 
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even  ripe.  I  know  you  think  I  'm  finicky  to  say 
no,  but  to  eat  them  would  mean  a  very  sad  ex- 
perience— one  you  'd  never  forget,  and,  perhaps, 
a  really  serious  illness." 

Two  disappointed  boys,  trying  to  be  cheerful 
in  the  face  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  unrea- 
sonable ruling  of  a  loving  but  overzealous  aunt, 
sat  on  the  back  steps  half  an  hour  later,  each 
munching,  as  solace,  a  thick  slice  of  bread  and 
butter.  Twenty  feet  away  the  lazily  swaying 
limbs  of  the  apple-tree  beckoned  tantalizingly, 
and  their  eves  ranged  up  and  down  them  wist- 
fully. 

''See  that  big  limb  nearest  the  house?"  asked 
Richard,  with  a  sweep  of  his  buttery  fingers. 

"I  see  all  of  'em !"  retorted  the  younger 
brother,  generously.  '"They  've  all  got  apples. 
What  's  different  with  the  big  limb  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Richard,  sighing.  '"Only  I 
could  n't  help  noticing  how  it  rubs  against  the  sill 
of  the  window  over  the  dining-room." 

"What  if  it  does?"  grunted  Phil,  putting  the 
last  chunk  of  bread  and  butter  into  his  mouth. 

Richard  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  purple 
clouds  in  the  west.  Then,  "That  room,"  he  said 
simply,  "is  our  bedroom."  ' 

"And  what  if  it  is?"  said  Phil,  bluntly. 

Richard  smiled  sadly.  '"I  was  just  thinking," 
he  said,  "that,  supposing  those  apples  tvcre  n't 
green  cooking-apples,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  get 
onto  that  limb  from  the  window." 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  Philip,  hastily  surveying  the 
relative  position  of  limb  and  sill;  "it  would  be  a 
cinch,  would  n't  it  ?" 

Silence  came  over  them. 

'"But  they  arc  green  cooking-apples,"  ventured 
Richard,  rising. 

'"Yes,"  agreed  Philip,  glumly,  "they  are.  Be- 
sides, think  how  lonesome  it  would  be  out  there 
• — eating  up  in  a  tree  in  the  dark." 

"That  would  n't  bother  me,"  said  Richard. 
"Whoever  heard  of  a  fellow  being  lonesome 
while  he  's  eating?" 

There  is  something  about  an  unfamiliar  bed- 
room which  affects  all  of  us,  be  we  old  or  young. 
Richard  and  Philip  were  anything  but  timid ;  but 
when  dinner  was  over  and  night  had  descended 
and  Aunt  Alice  had  turned  down  the  covers  in 
the  room  upstairs  and  bidden  them  good  night, 
they  stood  for  a  moment  regarding  each  other  in 
silence.  Perhaps  they  were  thinking  of  their  own 
cozy  bedroom  at  home,  with  the  familiar  city 
sounds  drifting  through  the  window. 

"Remember,"  Mrs.  Marston  had  said  as  she 
moved  toward  the  door,  "that  you  are  my  fox- 
terriers  on  guard.  We  three  are  all  alone.  Good 
night  and  pleasant  dreams." 


Left  to  themselves  the  boys  began  undressing 
quietly,  talking  in  whispers.  The  back  yard  was 
as  black  as  pitch,  but  when  Richard,  who  was  the 
first  to  get  into  his  pajamas,  stepped  to  the  win- 
dow the  moon  slid  from  behind  a  cloud  and 
splashed  the  big  apple-tree  in  its  radiance. 

"Spooky!"  said  Philip,  now  in  his  pajamas 
also. 

The  tree  rustled  slightly  as  if  assuring  them  of 
its  earthly  qualities;  the  big  limb  grated  against 
the  window-sill. 

"Spooky,  maybe,"  said  the  elder  brother, 
grimly;  "but  the  apples  are  there  just  the  same." 

"The  moonlight  won't  make  'em  ripe,  though," 
said  Philip.    "I  'm  going  to  bed." 

Without  further  ado  he  switched  oft'  the  light 
and  tumbled  in.  Richard  stood  for  a  moment 
gazing  out  of  the  window  into  the  tangle  of 
limbs.  Then  he  stretched  himself  between  the 
white  sheets  beside  his  younger  brother.  Five 
minutes  later  both  were  fast  asleep. 

It  was  just  twelve  minutes  after  one  o'clock. 
The  house  was  so  silent  that  a  mouse  skipping 
across  the  floor  would  have  sounded  like  the  gal- 
loping of  a  cavalry-horse.  There  was  not  even 
a  mouse  moving,  however,  when  Richard's  arms 
began  to  toss  about  restlessly,  and  his  breathing 
became  less  regular.  Then,  just  as  if  some  one 
had  shaken  him,  he  sat  up.  He  was  wide  awake 
— why,  he  did  not  know. 

For  perhaps  half  a  minute  the  boy  sat  staring 
into  the  half-darkness,  wondering  what  could 
have  aroused  him.  "I  know!" — it  came  like  a 
flash — "/  'm  hungry." 

With  the  solution  of  the  mystery  came  a  grin; 
and  with  the  grin,  a  thought  for  which  you  may 
censure  him.  That  thought  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  green  apples.  From  where  he  sat  he 
could  not  see  the  tree,  but  the  moonlight  filtered 
through  the  window  mockingly  as  if  saying, 
"Come  on,  the  coast  is  clear,  and  I  will  light  your 
way." 

"Unwholesome — heavy  as  lead !"  so  one  voice 
within  him  cried.  "Remember  your  aunt's  warn- 
ing!" 

"Unwholesome,  shucks !"  said  another  voice. 
"You  're  hungry  and  they  're  filling." 

The  debate  was  short.  The  last  speaker  won. 
"Phil,"  said  Richard,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  shak- 
ing his  brother  by  the  shoulder,  "wake  up — I  'm 
hungry." 

li  he  had  been  at  home,  the  chances  are  that 
Philip  would  have  protested  loudly  at  thus  being 
rudely  awakened;  but  being  in  a  strange  room, 
he  sat  bolt  upright,  blinking. 

"What  's  the  matter?"  he  asked  drowsily. 
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"I  'm  hungry,"  repeated  Richard,  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  regarded  this  explanation  satisfactory  in 
the  circumstances. 

''Well,  you  don't  want  to  eat  vie,  do  you?" 
mumbled  the  younger  brother,  puzzled. 

"It  's  no  joke,"  retorted  Richard.  "I  'm  star- 
ving!   An  apple  may  save  me  until  breakfast." 

With  this  Richard  slipped  out  of  bed  and  tip- 
toed to  the  window.  Like  a  lithe  young  ghost, 
its  mouth  watering  for  apples,  he  stood  there  in 
the  moonlight  and  quietly  raised  the  sash.  In  an 
instant  more  the  great  limb  shuddered  spasmodi- 
cally beneath  his  weight,  and  the  boy  disappeared 
into  the  gloom  as  if  he  had  dived  into  a  shadowy 
pool. 

Being  only  ten  years  old,  Philip  felt  a  bit  queer 
at  the  suddenness  of  his  brother's  foraging  ex- 
pedition ;  but  having  great  faith  both  in  Richard's 
athletic  prowess  and  his  digestion,  it  was  interest 
rather  than  concern  which  drew  him  to  the  v/in- 
dow  as  a  spectator.  Silently  he  watched  his 
brother's  agile  progress  along  the  limb  until  he 
reached  the  main  body  of  the  tree.  There  Rich- 
ard stopped  and  looked  back. 

"Bring  me  one,"  said  Philip,  whispering  tensely 
between  his  palms. 

" 'S-s-sli !"  came  from  the  tree.  Then,  "Sit 
down  and  keep  still.     I  'm  going  to  eat  out  here." 

Obediently  the  small  boy  knelt  by  the  window, 
and,  resting  his  elbows  on  the  sill,  gazed  earnestly 
out  at  the  shadow-flecked  tree  and  its  explorer. 
Ten  feet  above  Richard  was  a  comfortable  crotch 
among  the  branches.  Above  the  crotch,  he  re- 
membered, were  the  biggest  apples  and,  doubtless, 
the  nearest  ripe. 

Toward  this  Richard  began  his  ascent.  Though 
his  feet  were  bare  and  he  was  clad  only  in 
pajamas,  he  climbed  so  swiftly  and  surely  that 
he  reached  the  goal  unscratched.  The  crotch 
achieved  he  stood  up,  holding  to  one  of  the  limbs, 
and  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath,  filling  his  lungs  with  the  cool  night  air. 
Thirty  feet  below  him  lay  the  back  yard,  bathed 
in  moonlight,  except  for  a  jagged  circular  spot 
directly  beneath  the  tree.  Above  him  hung  those 
coveted  "biggest"  apples. 

Stretcliing  up,  the  boy  reached  high  and 
plucked  one,  looking  for  all  the  world,  as  he  did 
so,  like  a  young  Mercury,  poised  as  you  have  seen 
him  in  the  statues.  Relaxing,  he  held  on  with  his 
left  hand  and,  taking  the  big  apple  in  his  right, 
he  examined  it  in  the  moonlight,  pressing  its  firm 
surface  here  and  there  with  an  inquiring  thumb, 
hoping  to  find  a  mellow  spot. 

"Jupiter!"  he  said  softly  to  himself;  "it  's  hard 
as  a  rock.  I  could  throw  it  through  a  brick  wall. 
Just  the  same  I  '11  eat — " 


The  sentence  was  never  finished.  Glancing 
downward,  Richard  saw  something  which  seemed 
to  bring  his  heart  into  his  throat.  In  the  shadows 
below,  approaching  the  dining-room  window 
from  which  his  aunt  had  spoken  in  the  afternoon, 
was  a  human  figure !  The  boy's  indrawn  breath 
rasped  sharply,  and  he  swayed  just  the  tiniest  bit. 
Then,  with  the  instinct  of  a  squirrel  that  effaces 
itself  against  the  bark  of  a  tree,  he  sank  down 
in  the  crotch  without  a  sound. 

It  was  a  man !  There  was  no  doubt  about  that. 
He  had  come  suddenly  into  view  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  and  now  he  crept  stealthily 
closer  to  the  dining-room  window.  Peering 
through  the  branches,  Richard  saw  him  place  his 
hands  on  the  lower  sash,  then  brace  himself  and 
push.  There  was  a  creak,  and  the  man  paused, 
emitting  a  muffled  grunt. 

Richard's  breathing  was  so  labored  now  that 
he  was  afraid  he  would  rustle  the  tree.  For  a 
fleeting  instant  his  gaze  swept  upward  to  the 
window  where  he  had  left  his  brother.  It  was 
empty.  Philip  must  have  gone  back  to  bed  again, 
or  else  he  had  fallen  asleep  at  the  window  and 
sunk  to  the  floor. 

With  another  sharp  intake  of  breath  the  boy's 
eyes  again  sought  the  figure  below.  A  twig 
snapped.  The  man  turned  quickly  and  straight- 
ened up  rigidly,  listening.  His  head  was  tilted  up 
a  bit,  better  to  catch  repetition  of  the  sound.  The 
slanted  profile  was  turned  toward  the  tree,  and,  as 
Richard's  eyes  adjusted  themselves  better  to  the 
light,  he  saw  that  the  face  was  masked.  Where 
forehead  and  temple  blended  the  mask  ended 
abruptly,  leaving  a  white  spot  accentuated  in  the 
moonlight.  It  w-as  uncanny  and  gruesome,  but 
Richard  gazed  at  the  spot  fascinated.  For  thirty 
tense  seconds  neither  boy  nor  man  stirred  a 
muscle. 

Then  Richard  Marston  Bennett  did  a  strange 
thing.  His  hand  tightened  like  a  vise  on  the 
apple,  and  he  slowly  rose  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree 
until  he  stood  erect.  Holding  to  a  limb  with  his 
left  hand  and  balancing  easily  on  his  left  foot, 
he  thrust  his  right  leg  out  and  back  as  a  pitcher 
does,  and  raised  his  wiry  right  arm  high  above 
his  head.  Then,  with  all  the  might  there  was  in 
him,  he  thre\y  that  hard  green  apple.  It  did  not 
touch  a  twig,  but  sped  true  and  struck  the  burglar 
fairly  in  the  temple.  Without  a  word  the  man 
sank  limply  to  the  ground. 

Reaction  came  over  the  boy  like  a  rush  of  wa- 
ter, and  with  it  that  best  of  all  reliefs — a  yell. 
Swaying  now  like  a  racoon,  Richard  let  out  a 
combination  whoop  and  screech,  and  began 
thrashing  downward  through  the  branches,  pre- 
ceded by  a  shower  of  apples.    From  the  floor  by 
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the  window-sill  Philip  started  up  in  terror.  He 
had  no  inkling  of  the  situation,  but  his  brother's 
yell  and  the  commotion  in  the  tree  was  cue 
enough.  Leaning  far  out  of  the  window,  he  split 
the  night  air,  yelping  a  shrill  second. 


"HE    RAISED    HIS    WIRY    RIGHT    ARM    HIGH    ABOVE    HIS    HEAD 


Richard  struck  the  ground  with  a  thud,  and 
went  sprawling  on  all  fours.  "A  burglar!"  he 
shrieked.     "Phil— the  police— quick— telephone  !" 

Philip  danced  a  moment  in  the  window,  then 
turned  and  collided  with  a  trembling  figure  in 
white.  It  was  Aunt  Alice.  She  was  not  a  scream- 
ing woman,  and  when  little  Phil  gasped  the  one 


world  "burglar"   she  turned  with  a  half-sob  of 
emotion  and  ran  to  the  telephone  in  the  hall. 

But  the  racket  had  done  its  work.  At  Rich- 
ard's first  yell  a  restless  dog  in  an  adjoining 
house  had  barked,  and  there  came  trooping  onto 
the  Marston  lawn  an  excited 
group  of  half-dressed  neigh- 
bors. Richard's  almost  in- 
coherent "Grab  him !  grab 
him !"  and  a  glance  at  the 
prostrate  figure  by  the  win- 
dow told  the  story. 

"A  wounded  thief!"  a  man 
cried;  and  the  burglar,  now 
twitching  with  returning  con- 
sciousness, was  quickly  bound 
with  a  clothes-line. 

A  few  minutes  later  Patrick 
Monahan,  the  village  chief  of 
police,  greatly  out  of  breath, 
bent  over  the  captive,  holding 
a  lantern.  Bewildered,  the 
man  blinked  at  the  light  and 
whispered  hoarsely; 

"Wot  hit  me,  anyway?" 
"Who  shot  him?"  asked  the 
chief,  importantly,  turning  to 
the  whispering  group. 

"My  brother  hit  him  with 
an  apple !"  Philip's  proud 
voice  quavered  from  the  win- 
dow overhead. 

Five  or  six  men  whistled 
softly  and  turned  to  the  pa  j  ama- 
clad  figure,  wh6  stood  aloof. 
.  "Anapple  !"bawledthechief. 
"Sure !"  said  Richard, 
quietly;  "they  're  as  hard  as 
bricks." 

A     neighbor     stooped     and 
picked  up  an  apple  at  his  feet. 
"This    it?"    he   queried    in- 
credulously. 

"Yes,"  said  Richard. 
"You  must  have  hit  him  in 
the    temple,    then,"    said    the 
man   as    the    others    crowded 
eagerly  around  him. 

"Yes,  I  think   I  did,"   said 
Richard. 
"The  place  to  knock  a  man  out  with  a  green 
apple,"  broke  in  the  chief,  "is  his  stomach." 

Richard  smiled  and  looked  up  at  the  window 
where  two  figures  stood  in  the  moonlight. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  's  exactly  what  my  aunt 
told  me  this  afternoon,  and  I  had  a  mighty  nar- 
row escape." 
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Chapter  XVIII 

AUNT   MINERVA   TAKES   COMMAND 

For  an  entire  week  thereafter  Aunt  Minerva 
went  her  own  mysterious  way,  cahn  and  unruffled 
herself,  but  keeping  the  rest  of  her  family  on 
tenter-hooks  of  excitement. 

She  wrote  mysterious  letters  which  she  would 
allow  no  one  but  herself  to  mail,  and  received 
mysterious  replies,  the  contents  of  which  she  kept 
a  dark  secret.  They  watched  her  witli  the  feel- 
ing that  they  were  quite  outside  the  game  now, 
and  that  she  had  the  keys  of  the  situation  en- 
tirely in  her  own  hands.  Which  was  indeed  the 
truth  ! 

At  last  one  day,  after  receiving  a  particularly 
bulky  communication,  she  deigned  to  speak. 

"Can  you  carry  a  message  for  me  to  Miss 
Benedict?"  she  inquired  of  Marcia  and  Janet. 

"Yes!"  they  replied  eagerly,  but  humbly. 

"Ask  her  if  she  could  possibly  grant  an  inter- 
view in  her  own  house  to  the  four  of  us  here — 
and  one  other.     It  's  very  important." 

"Oh,  but  Aunt  Minerva,  you  know  she  never 
receives  any  strangers  in  the  house!"  expostu- 
lated Marcia. 

"I  know  that,  of  course.  And  you  told  me  the 
reason,  which  I  quite  appreciate.  But  there  's 
bound  to  come  a  time,  even  in  her  peculiar  ex- 
perience, when  it  's  expedient  to  break  a  rule  like 
that.  The  time  has  come  now,  and  you  can  tell 
her  that  I  'm  sure  she  '11  be  very  sorry  if  she 
does  not  grant  this  request.  The  matter  inti- 
mately concerns  her,  or  I  would  not  dream  of  in- 
truding on  her." 

"Well,  you  may  as  well  tell  us  what  you  've 
been  concocting,  Minerva,"  interrupted  Captain 
Brett.  "You  've  kept  us  in  the  dark  about  long 
enough,  have  n't  you?  And  if  I  'm  to  go  in  there 
with  the  procession,  I  'd  like  to  know  a  thing 
or  two  about  where  I  'm  at,  instead  of  sitting 
around  like  a  dummy !  And  who  is  this  'other 
one'  you  allude  to,  anyway  ?" 

Miss  Minerva  laughed  at  his  impatience.  "You 
may  well  ask,  Edwin !  I  think  you  must  have 
been  about  as  blind  as  a  bat  not  to  see  right  along 
what  struck  vie  the  very  first  minute  after  you 
told  me  what  the  jig-saw  things  on  that  bracelet 
meant !  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  word  'Amoy'  the 
idea  jumped  right  into  my  mind.  About  two 
months  ago  I  heard  a  most  wonderful  address  by 


a  Doctor  Atwater,  a  medical  missionary  from 
China,  whose  headquarters  are  at  the  hospital  in 
Amoy.  And  you  can  easily  see  that  I  thought  of 
him  at  once,  when — " 

"By  Jove  !"  thundered  the  captain,  striking  his 
knee  with  his  fist,  "what  a  jolly  goose  I  've  been 
not  to  have  thought  of  the  viissions  there  at 
once ! 

"I  should  say  you  were !"  commented  Miss 
Minerva,  caustically.  "You  and  the  major  to- 
gether !" 

"Well,  you  see  I  've  never  come  in  contact 
with  them  much — "  began  the  captain,  apologeti- 
cally. 

"Never  mind  that  now,"  went  on  Miss  Mi- 
nerva. "I  thought  of  Doctor  Atwater  right  away. 
He  's  been  there  many  years,  and  knows  some- 
thing about  'most  every  one  in  the  region,  I  guess. 
Anyhow,  I  decided  that  I  'd  get  liis  address  (he  's 
in  this  country  on  a  year's  furlough)  and  write 
to  him  about  this  queer  case.  And  I  did.  And 
he  has  answered  me — " 

"And  were  you  right?"  they  all  interrupted. 

"I  was  so  right,"  she  announced  triumphantly, 
"that  I  've  asked  him  to  come  and  tell  this  story 
(which  he  has  only  outlined  in  his  letter)  in  full 
to  Miss  Benedict.  And  I  want  you  all  to  be  there 
to  hear  it.  And  what  's  more,  I  'm  not  going  to 
tell  you  another  word  about  it  till  you  hear  it 
from  him,  so  it  's  no  use  to  tease  for  hints !  Go 
right  in  and  ask  Miss  Benedict  when  she  can 
arrange  for  this  interview — the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter!" 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  Miss 
Benedict  to  grant  Aunt  Minerva's  request.  She 
was  shy  and  timid  about  receiving  strangers,  and 
her  affection  of  the  eyes  as  well  as  her  curious 
manner  of  living  made  it  hard  for  her  to  do  so. 
Yet  she  had  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  be 
even  harder  to  see  them  elsewhere.  Nor  could 
she  believe  that  the  affair  really  concerned  her, 
except  very  indirectly — through  Cecily,  perhaps. 
It  was  for  Cecily's  sake  alone  that  she  at  last 
gave  a  reluctant  consent,  assigning  the  following 
Wednesday  afternoon  as  the  time.  And  the  in- 
tervening two  days  were  spent  by  them  all  in  a 
restless  fever  of  expectation — all,  at  least,  except 
Aunt  Minerva ! 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Dr.  Atwater  arrived 
at  the  apartment  and  was  taken  in  charge  at  once 
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by  Miss  Minerva,  who  guarded  him  like  a  dragon 
lest  a  hint  of  the  important  secret  should  slip  out 
before  the  appointed  time.  He  was  a  tall,  angu- 
lar man  with  a  gray  Vandyke  beard,  and  his  face 
was  grave  in  repose.  But  he  talked  brightly  and 
interestingly,  and  had  the  jolliest  laugh  in  the 
world.  The  girls  thought  him  very  unlike  their 
preconceived  notions  of  a  missionary.  He  and 
the  captain  fraternized  at  once,  exchanging  tales 
of  the  far  East  to  which  Janet  and  Marcia  lis- 
tened in  al)sorl)ed  wonder. 

But  at  last  Aunt  Minerva  was  ready,  and  the 
"procession"  (as  the  captain  insisted  on  calling 
it)  filed  into  the  street  and  proceeded  to  the  gate 
of  "Benedict's  Folly."  So  unusual  was  the  sight 
of  the  little  crowd  waiting  to  be  admitted,  where 
no  admittance  had  been  granted  in  so  many  years, 
that  every  passer-by  stared  at  them  open- 
mouthed. 

Miss  Benedict  opened  the  gate,  bonneted  and 
veiled  as  usual,  and  Marcia  made  the  introduc- 
tions as  best  she  could,  to  which  Miss  Benedict's 
replies  were  murmured  so  low  that  no  one  could 
hear  them.  Then  she  led  the  way  to  the  house 
and  into  the  darkened  parlor,  where  they  all  sat 
down,  with  a  sensation  of  heavy  constraint. 
After  that;  Cecily  came  in  and  was  presented  to 
Dr.  Atwater.  He  started  slightly  when  he  saw 
her,  and  looked  into  her  face  long  and  scruti- 
nizingly  in  the  dim  light. 

When  Miss  Benedict  had  removed  her  bonnet 
and  veil  Aunt  Minerva  broke  the  silence: 

"Miss  Benedict,  I  have  brought  Doctor  At- 
water here  because  I  have  discovered  that  he  has 
something  to  tell  you — something  that  will  be  of 
intense  intere.st  to  you.  I  know  this  may  seem 
incredible,  but  I  can  only  beg  that  you  will  do  us 
the  favor  to  listen."  ' 

Miss  Benedict  inclined  her  head  without  speak- 
ing, and  Aunt  Minerva  continued : 

"Vou  have  heard,  I  ])elieve,  about  the  curious 
incident  of  the  bracelets,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  heard  about  the  translation  of 
the  strange  characters  on  them." 

Miss  Benedict  murmured  that  she  had  not, 
and  Miss  Minerva  explained  it  as  briefly  as  she 
could.    Then  she  went  on : 

"Doctor  Atwater,  here,  is  a  medical  missionary 
from  Amoy,  and  I  have  found  that  he  not  only 
knew  the  owner  of  the  bracelets,  but  has  some 
personal  recollections  about  them  that  we  think 
will  concern  you.  Will  you  listen  to  Doctor  At- 
water, if  you  please?" 

Miss  Benedict  again  bowed  in  assent,  and  Dr. 
Atwater  began  in  an  easy,  conversational  tone : 

"Miss  Brett  has  remarked  correctly  that  I  knew 
the  owner  of  the  bracelets,  and  all  about  the  char- 


acters on  them,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  story  con- 
nected with  them.  By  sheer  chance,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  by  very  good  reasoning, 
she  has  hit  on  about  the  only  person  now  living 
who  does  know  anything  about  them  !  Here  's 
the  story : 

"A  good  many  years  ago  in  Amoy — I  was  quite 
a  young  doctor  then — I  was  thrown  in  with  a 
clever  young  fellow  who  had  recently  landed 
there,  having  come  on  a  sailing-ship  from  Amer- 
ica. He  seemed  rather  at  loose  ends,  so  to  speak, 
— did  n't  know  the  language,  did  n't  have  any 
money,  did  n't  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  did 
n't  have  any  occupation,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  town. 

"He  was  a  fine,  upstanding,  straightforward 
chap  (he  said  his  name  was  Archibald  Ferris), 
but  he  evidently  had  something  on  his  mind,  for 
he  was  gloomy  and  depressed.  It  began  to  worry 
me  for  fear  he  'd  drift  into  trouble  if  he  kept  on 
that  way.  So  I  tried  to  get  him  interested  in 
my  own  work,  and  invited  him  to  go  around  with 
me  on  some  of  my  long  tours.  We  did  n't  have 
any  hospital  then,  and  I  had  to  go  about  from 
town  to  town  doing  my  medical  work  as  I  went. 
He  came  with  me  very  gladly,  and  was  of  a  good 
deal  of  assistance,  and  we  grew  to  be  firm  friends. 
But  I  realized  there  was  something  he  was  pining 
for,  and  after  a  long  while  he  confessed  to  me 
what  it  was. 

"He  wanted  a  violin !  He  adored  music,  played 
well,  but  had  lost  or  parted  from  his  instrument 
in  some  way.  (He  did  n't  explain  that,  just  then.) 
Well,  a  missionary's  salary  is  n't  munificent,  so  I 
could  n't  very  well  grant  his  wish  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  much  as  I  wanted  to.  The  best  I  could 
do  was  to  get  him  a  position  in  a  Chinese  tea- 
exporting  house  in  Amoy,  where  he  could  earn 
the  money  himself.  It  was  better  for  him  to  be 
regularly  occupied,  anyway. 

"After  a  few  months  he  had  saved  a  sufficient 
sum,  and  sent  ofT  to  Shanghai  for  his  coveted 
treasure — he  could  n't  wait  to  get  it  over  from 
America !  yVfter  it  came  he  was  actually  happy 
— for  a  while.  He  zvas  a  marvelous  musician  for 
his  age,  I  '11  admit,  and  he  could  hold  us  spell- 
bound an  entire  evening  at  a  time  with  his  bow. 
The  natives  adored  him,  and  gave  him  the  name 
'Chok-gak  e  lang.'  or  'Maker  of  melodies.' 

"Well,  he  had  the  musical  temperament,  and 
after  his  violin  came  he  could  n't  stay  long  in 
the  tea-house,  but  got  to  going  about  with  me 
again  on  my  tours — always  with  his  precious  vio- 
lin. He  was  really  of  the  greatest  assistance, 
because  his  music  was  almost  as  good  as  an  anes- 
thetic in  many  instances — could  calm  the  most 
excitable  fever-case  I  ever  came  across. 
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"It  was  on  one  of  these  tours  that  he  met  young 
Miss  Cecilv  Marlowe  at  the  English  mission  in 
Sio-khe— "' 

At  this  point  every  one  gave  a  little  start  of 
surprise  and  looked  toward  Cecily,  who  alone  sat 
gazing,  wide-eyed  and  absorbed,  at  Dr.  Atwater. 

"She  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  girl,"  he 
continued,  "with  a  color  like  English  roses  in  her 
cheeks.  The  Chinese  called  her  'Flower-maiden,' 
or  'Hor  lu.'  She  had  but  recently  come  from 
England.  Well,  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight  on  both  sides!  And  before  many  more 
months  Ferris  announced  to  me  that  he  was  go- 
ing back  into  the  position  at  the  tea-house  and 
there  earn  enough  money  to  be  al)le  to  marry  her. 
But  he  also  told  me  that  Miss  Marlowe,  while 
very  much  in  love  with  him,  was  still  very  de- 
voted to  her  work  there  and  very  earnest  about 
the  cause  for  which  she  had  left  her  home  and 
which  she  had  come  so  far  to  serve.  She  in- 
sisted that,  if  they  married,  she  must  still  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  the  missionary  work.  To 
this  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  assent. 

"So  they  were  married  in  the  English  mission 
at  Amoy.  and  on  the  wedding-day  he  gave  her 
this  pair  of  bracelets  which  he  had  had  made  after 
his  own  design.  They  were  not  an  expensive  gift, 
but  he  was  poor  in  worldly  goods,  and  it  was  the 
best  he  could  afford.  After  the  honeymoon  they 
built  a  little  home  on  the  island  of  Ko-longsu, 
right  near  the  city  of  Amoy.  He  went  on  with 
his  work  in  the  tea-house,  and  she  with  her  teach- 
ing in  the  mission-school  on  the  island. 

"It  seemed  an  ideal  arrangement,  and  they 
were  ideally  happy  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
never  advanced  very  far  in  the  tea-house,  for  he 
loved  his  music  too  well  and  he  had  no  head  for 
business.  But  he  made  enough  to  keep  them 
comfortably,  and  more  they  did  not  want. 

"Then  about  1898,  I  think,  came  a  change.  To 
their  great  joy  a  little  daughter  was  born  to  them. 
She  was  a  beautiful  baby,  and  for  over  a  year 
there  was  no  happier  home  in  all  China.  But  one 
day,  when  the  child  was  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  Ferris  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  was  in 
trouble  and  wanted  my  advice. 

"He  began  by  telling  me  that  the  baby  seemed 
to  be  drooping  and  that  he  himself  was  not  feel- 
ing quite  up  to  the  mark.  I  looked  them  both 
over  and  found  he  was  right.  The  climate  was 
too  much  for  them.  It  is  for  many  foreigners 
sooner  or  later.  I  told  him  they  ought  to  go 
home  for  a  year  or  so  and  recuperate.  He  said 
he  could  n't — did  n't  have  any  home  to  go  to,  in 
fact.  Had  long  ago  quarreled  violently  with  his 
people,  and  would  never  go  back  to  them.  More- 
over, he  had  his  wife  and  baby  to  consider.     He 


could  n't  aftord  to  give  up  and  lose  his  position. 
If  he  did,  what  were  they  to  do? 

"I  suggested  that  they  go  to  his  wife's  people 
in  England.  He  said  there  was  difficulty  in  that 
direction,  too.  She  had  only  a  married  brother 
and  his  wife,  and  they  had  not  approved  of  her 
giving  up  all  her  prospects  to  come  to  China  as  a 
missionary.  She  heard  from  them  only  at  long 
intervals,  though  recently,  to  be  sure,  they  had 
offered  to  take  care  of  the  little  girl  if  the  time 
came  that  she  needed  change  of  air. 

"b^rris  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  naturally 
could  not  bear  to  consider  such  a  thing,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  baby's  welfare  must  be  their 
first  consideration.  What  should  I  advise  him 
to  do? 

"I  considered  the  matter  carefully,  and  at  last 
told  him  he  'd  better  accept  the  offer  to  care  for 
the  baby  for  a  year  or  so.  She,  at  least,  would 
be  provided  for,  and  he  and  his  wife  could  then 
take  their  chances  without  imperiling  her  future. 
To  follow  this  advice  nearly  broke  their  hearts, 
but  the  next  missionaries  who  went  back  to  Eng- 
land on  furlough  took  the  baby  with  them,  and 
gave  her  into  the  care  of  the  brother  and  his 
wife.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Cecily  Ferris  is 
the  same  whom  you  know  as  Cecily  Marlowe.  I 
should  recognize  her  anywhere,  for  she  is  the 
image  of  her  mother."  And  he  looked  toward 
the  girl  sitting  in  the  dim  light,  held  by  tlie  won- 
der of  his  story.  The  silence  that  ensued  was 
broken  first  by  her. 

"Tell  me,  if  you  please,"  she  half  whispered, 
"did  my  father  ever — ever  play  to  me  on  his 
violin?    Do  you  know  what  he  played?" 

"Why,  I  'm  sure  he  did,"  smiled  Dr.  Atwater. 
"I  used  to  stop  at  his  house  early  in  the  evening 
sometimes,  and  I  generally  found  him  fiddling 
away  by  the  side  of  your  cradle.  Mostly  it  was 
an  air  he  called  'Traumerei,'  or  something  like 
that.  I  'm  not  very  good  at  remembering  musical 
names." 

"I  knew  it ! — I  kniczu  I  'd  heard  it  somewhere, 
over  and  over  again,  when  I  was  little !"  she 
cried.  "And  yet  I  never  could  remember  any- 
thing else  about  it !" 

"He  used  to  say  it  was  his  favorite,"  remarked 
Dr.  Atwater. 

Suddenly  Miss  Benedict  spoke,  for  the  first 
time  during  the  recital.  There  was  a  tremble  of 
suppressed  excitement  in  her  voice. 

"Is  that  all  the  story?" 

"Oh,  no !"  resumed  Dr.  Atwater.  "There  's 
not  much  more  to  tell,  but,  I  'm  sorry  to  say,  the 
rest  is  not  very  cheerful.  After  the  baby's  depar- 
ture Ferris's  health  failed  perceptibly.  He  finall\ 
gave  up  his  position,  but  Mrs.  Ferris  kept  on  with 
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her  work  and  nursed  him  as  well.  But  the  strain 
of  all  this  began  to  tell  on  her,  and  at  last,  in 
1900,  I  advised  her  to  take  a  holiday,  and  go 
north  to  Tientsin  with  her  husband  to  recuperate. 
We  missionaries  financed  it  for  them.  Before 
he  went,  however,  Ferris  had  a  long  talk  with  me 
one  day,  and  confided  to  me  a  few  things  about 
himself  and  his  past.  To  begin  with,  he  said 
that  Archibald  Ferris  was  not  his  right  name. 
He  had  assumed  it  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life 
because  he  had  broken  away  from  his  family  and 
did  not  deem  it  best  that  what  remained  of  that 
family  should  ever  know  he  existed.  They  prob- 
ably thought  him  dead — in  fact  he  was  sure  that 
they  did.  And  his  return  to  existence,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  would  simply  complicate 
family  affairs.  Only  his  wife  knew  who  these 
relatives  were.  He  had  recently,  however,  sent 
word  to  his  wife's  brother  that,  should  anything 
ever  happen  by  which  Cecily  would  be  left  alone, 
or  if  the  brother  and  his  wife  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  for  her,  she  should  be  sent 
to  America  and  placed  in  the  care  of  this  family, 
whose  name  he  had  given  them  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy.  He  also  sent  one  of  the  bracelets  to 
England  to  be  given  to  his  little  daughter,  re- 
questing that  she  be  allowed  to  keep  it.  The 
mother  always  wore  the  other  one. 

"He  was  very  much  depressed  that  day,  and 
told  me,  besides,  that  his  career  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  beginning — that  he  had  dreamed  of  being 
a  great  violinist,  but  had  been  thwarted  in  strange 
ways.  However,  he  declared  that  his  life  in 
China  had  been  happy  beyond  words,  except  for 
the  unhappy  present.  Then  he  bade  me  good-by, 
as  he  was  starting  for  Tientsin  the  next  day." 

Dr.  Atwater  stopped  abruptly  and  swallowed 
hard,  as  if  what  he  had  to  tell  next  came 
with  an  effort.  Presently  he  went  on:  "It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising.  Ferris  and  his 
wife  had  almost  reached  Tientsin  when  the  trou- 
ble broke  out  there,  and — they  were  never  seen 
alive  again  !"  He  stopped,  and  there  was  a  tense 
silence  in  the  room. 

At  last  he  continued:  "I  have  always  blamed 
myself  for  having  been  the  unwitting  cause  of 
their  death.  I  had  advised  them  to  go  to  Tientsin, 
though  of  course  I  could  not  foresee  the  dark 
days  that  were  about  to  come.  I  wish  with  all 
my  soul  that  I  had  not  done  so,  but  it  is  irrevo- 
cable now.    There  is  no  use  dwelling  on  the  past. 

"Doubtless  that  is  how  the  other  bracelet  came 
to  be  cast  loose  on  the  Oriental  world.  Probably 
it  was  stolen  at  the  time,  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  till  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Captain 
Brett.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  brought 
it  back  at  last  to  its  mate ! 


"It  became  my  sad  duty  to  notify  Mr.  Marlowe 
of  the  tragedy.  In  his  reply — a  frank,  manly  let- 
ter— he  expressed  his  regret  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  had  ever  interrupted  the  cordiality  of  his 
relations  with  his  sister  and  her  husband,  and 
said  that,  as  he  and  his  wife  already  loved  little 
Cecily  devotedly,  they  would  adopt  her  as  their 
own.  They  were  reluctant  to  have  her  childhood 
shadowed  by  her  parents'  sorrowful  story,  and 
so  believed  it  best  that  she  should  never  know 
that  she  was  not  indeed  their  daughter,  Cecily 
Marlowe. 

"Well,  that  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  called 
himself  Archibald  Ferris,"  said  Dr.  Atwater, 
He  looked  about  him  inquiringly  and  added,  "I 
hope  that  my  telling  it  has  given  all  the  enlight- 
enment that  was  expected?" 

During  his  long  recital  every  one  had  sat  with 
eyes  fastened  upon  him,  and  no  one  of  his  audi- 
ence had  a  thought  for  the  other.  Now  that  it 
was  over,  they  each  drew  a  long  breath  and  set- 
tled back  in  their  chairs.  And  then,  for  the  first 
time,  they  noticed  the  curious  conduct  of  Miss 
Benedict. 

She  was  sitting  far  forward  in  her  chair,  her 
big  gray  eyes  almost  starting  from  her  head,  her 
hands  clutching  the  arms  of  the  chair  till  the  blue 
veins  stood  out.  On  her  forehead  were  great 
beads  of  perspiration,  and  she  drew  her  breath  in 
little  gasps.  Quite  unconscious  of  their  united 
gaze,  she  leaned  forward  and  touched  Dr.  At- 
water's  arm  with  an  imploring  hand. 

"Was  there — was  there  no  way  of — of  ascer- 
taining his  real  name  ?"  she  stammered. 

Dr.  Atwater  looked  at  her  with  compassion 
in  his  kindly  eyes.  "I  know  of  but  one  thing 
that  might  have  served  as  an  identification."  he 
conceded.  "When  I  was  giving  him  the  medical 
examination,  I  noticed  on  his  left  upper  arm  two 
small  initials  surrounded  by  a  tiny  row  of  dots. 
They  were  just  such  a  mark  as  small  boys  often 
tattoo  on  themselves  with  indelible  ink,  and,  of 
course,  they  are  there  for  life.  Doubtless  he  had 
so  decorated  himself  with  his  initials  in  his  boy- 
hood days — " 

"Oh,  what  were  the  initials?"  interrupted  Miss 
Benedict,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

"They  were  'S.  B.,'  "  replied  Dr.  Atwater. 

With  a  little  choking  cry  Miss  Benedict  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Oh,  it  can't — it  can't  be  possible!"  they  heard 
her  murmur.  Then  in  an  instant  she  had  col- 
lected herself  and  gazed  about  at  them  all,  amaze- 
ment and  incredulity  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

"My  friends,"  she  spoke  very  quietly,  "I  can- 
not understand  what  this  means.  My  brother's 
name    was    Sydney    Benedict,    and    I    remember 
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when,  as  a  boy,  he  tattooed  those  initials  on  his 
left  arm,  as  Doctor  Atwater  has  described  them. 
And  he  performed  wonderfully  on  the  violin,  and 
dreamed  only  of  being  a  great  artist  some  day. 
He  longed  to  go  abroad  and  study,  but  my  father 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  wished  his  only  son  to 
enter  his  business  and  continue  it  after  him. 
They  were  both  high-tempered  and  had  many 
terrible  quarrels  about  it.  I 
— my  sister  and  I — sided 
with  my  father.  At  last  my 
father  threatened  to  disin- 
herit Sydney  if  he  did  not 
accede  to  his  wishes.  On  the 
following  morning — it  was 
his  twenty-first  birthday — 
we  found  a  note  pinned  to 
his  pillow,  saying  he  had 
gone  away  forever.  He  had 
taken  with  him  only  his 
violin. 

"But,"  and  here  she  hesi- 
tated, gazing  around  inquir- 
ingly on  the  company,  "I 
cannot  understand  what  fol- 
lows. Two  weeks  later  we 
received  word  from  a  steamer 
just  arrived  in  Europe  from 
New  York  that  a  young  man 
named  Sydney  Benedict  had 
fallen  or  jumped  overboard 
one  night  when  they  were 
two  days  out,  and  his  loss 
was  not  discovered  till  next 
day.  Only  his  violin  re- 
mained in  the  cabin.  He  was 
certainly  lost  at  sea.  I  can- 
not understand — "  She  sud- 
denly pressed  both  hands  to 
her  head  as  if  it  pained  her. 

'"Wait  a  moment !"  cried 
Dr.  Atwater,  "I  believe  I 
can  explain  that.  I  should 
have  told  it  before,  but  I 
quite    forgot ;    there    was    so 

much  to  tell.  He  did  once  confide  to  me  (apropos 
of  some  little  adventure  we  had  had  together  on 
one  of  my  trips  when  I  almost  lost  my  life)  that 
he  too  had  once  had  the  narrowest  kind  of  an 
escape  from  death.  He  said  that  on  leaving  Amer- 
ica he  had  taken  a  steamer  for  Europe,  hoping  to 
find  the  means  to  study  there.  They  had  n't 
passed  Sandy  Hook,  however,  before  he  became 
violently  seasick,  and  lay  in  his  berth  like  a  log 
for  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  second  night  it 
became  so  stiflingly  hot  in  his  cabin  that  he  felt 
he  must  get  to  the  deck  for  air  or  die. 


"So  he  struggled  out  and  up  the  companion- 
way,  somehow,  meeting  no  one,  for  it  was  very 
late.  On  the  deck  he  crawled  in  behind  a  life- 
boat, and  lay  in  a  rather  unprotected  outer  por- 
tion of  the  deck,  so  sick  that  he  scarcely  knew 
where  he  was  or  how  dangerous  was  the  spot  he 
had,  chosen.  All  of  a  sudden  the  vessel  gave  an 
unusually    heavy    lurch,    and,    before    he    could 


SYDNEY   MUST   HAVE   COME    IN   AGAIN;    I    HEAR   HIM    PRACTISING. 
.   (SEE    PAGE   909.) 

clutch  for  any  hold,  he  was  catapulted  into  the 
sea. 

"Curiously  enough,  the  sudden  ducking  dis- 
pelled his  horrible  sickness,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  surface  he  found  himself  striking  out  to 
swim.  It  was  useless  to  shout  for  help  from  the 
steamer,  which  had  already  passed  a  boat's  length 
beyond  him.  •  But  he  was  a  strong  swimmer,  the 
night  was  warm,  and  he  resolved  not  to  give  up 
till  he  }wd  to. 

"All  night,  till  dawn,  he  managed  to  keep  on 
the  surface,  swimming  and  floating.    And  at  day- 
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light  a  sailing-vessel  picked  him  up,  numb  and 
weary  and  ready  to  go  to  the  bottom  at  the  next 
stroke.  The  ship  on  which  he  found  himself  was 
bound  for  China,  and  of  course  he  had  to  'tag 
along,'  working  his  passage  as  a  common  sailor 
in  return  for  his  keep.  It  was  then,  I  suspect, 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  change  his  name. 
I  think,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  Archi- 
bald Ferris  and  Sydney  Benedict  are  one  and  the 
same  person !" 

At  this  Aunt  Minerva,  who  had  n't  spoken  a 
word  since  her  speech  of  introduction,  put  on  her 
glasses  and  swept  the  assembly  \\  itli  a  triumphant 
gaze.  The  girls  and  Captain  Brett  were  so  ab- 
sorbed that  they  could  not  utter  a  syllable,  and 
]\Iiss  Benedict  sat  back  in  her  chair  in  a  stunned 
silence. 

Only  Cecily  seemed  unconscious  enough  of  the 
strain  to  do  the  natural  thing.  She  rose  from  her 
chair  and  went  over  lO  Miss  Benedict,  dropping 
down  on  her  knees  beside  her,  and  snuggling  her 
head  on  the  older  woman's  shoulder  with  a  con- 
fiding movement. 

"I  'm  Cecily  Benedict  now,"  she  said  simply, 
"and  I — I  love  you — Aunt  Alixe !  I  'm  glad 
there  was  a  good  reason  why  I  was  Sent  over 
here  to  you  !" 

Miss  Benedict  looked  down  at  the  golden  head, 
and  the  terrible  tension  in  her  face  relaxed. 

"Sydney's  child! — my  little  Cecily!"  they  heard 
her  murmur. 

But  they  heard  no  more,  for  at  this  point  Aunt 
Minerva  arose  and  majestically  motioned  the  en- 
tire company  out  of  the  room ! 

Chapter  XIX 

SIX  MONTHS  LATER 

Janet  dear : 

I  know  you  think  I  'm  a  wretch  not  to  have  written 
in  so  long !  but  honestly,  things  have  been  happening 
so  fast  that  I  don't  have  time  to  sit  down  and  write 
you  about  one  event  before  a  brand-new  one  has  taken 
place 

I  've  missed  you  horribly  ever  since  you  went  back  to 
Northam.  It  was  a  shame  that  you  had  to  leave  just 
after  the  grand  clear-up  of  our  mystery,  for  you  've 
been  missing  some  of  the  most  wonderful  parts — all 
the  lovely  things  that  have  happened  since. 

I  think  I  've  already  written  you  about  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  "Benedict's  Folly." 
It  's  the  most  remarkable  thing — the  way  Aunt  Minerva 
has  taken  that  place — Miss  Benedict  and  all — com- 
pletely under  her  wing!  Miss  Benedict  (who.  by  the 
way,  wants  us  both  to  call  her  Miss  Alixe)  seemed  com- 
pletely helpless  for  a  while  after  the  "great  day,"  and 
turned  to  Aunt  Minerva  for  pretty  nearly  everything, — 
principally  advice,  of  course.  You  can  imagine  how 
Aunt  Minerva  is  enjoying  herself!  She  just  loves  noth- 
ing better  than  managing  people's  affairs  for  them — if 
they  want  her  to  ! 

In  the  first  place.  Aunt    Minerva   advised  her  to   get 


the  house  into  livable  condition,  and  find  suitable  ser- 
vants, and  get  some  modern  clothes.  And  as  poor  Miss 
Alixe  acted  like,  a  lost  kitten  in  going  about  it,  Aunt 
Minerva  just  took  hold  and  managed  the  whole  thing. 
And  you  'd  never  recognize  our  dilapidated  old  house  of 
mystery  now,  it  's  so  changed  and  so  lovely.  Miss 
Alixe  has  decided  that  now  there  is  no  further  reason 
for  her  not  using  their  large  fortune,  and  everything 
must  be  the  nicest  possible — for  Cecily's  sake. 

And  Cecily! — what  a  darling  she  is!  Of  course  we 
are  simply  inseparable.  She  has  even  begun  to  go  to 
the  high  school  with  me,  because  Miss  Alixe  and  Aunt 
Minerva  have  decided  that  it  will  be  better  for  her  than 
studying  with  a  private  tutor.  She  is  the  happiest 
thing  I  ever  saw,  and  says  she  feels  as  if  she  were  liv- 
ing in  a  fairy-story  all  the  time  !  We  are  just  longing 
for  the  Easter  vacation  to  come,  and  your  visit.  Then 
we  three  can  be  together  again  in  the  good  old  way. 
Won't  it  be  glorious? 

But  this  is  all  aside  from  the  other  two  big  pieces  of 
news  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
Aunt  Minerva  has  been  urging  Miss  Alixe  to  go  to  a 
first-class  oculist  and  have  her  eyes  examined.  And  at 
last,  a  few  weeks  ago,  they  went  together,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  is  the  result?  He  said  that  almost 
without  a  doubt  she  could  be  completely  cured  with 
proper  treatment  and  possibly  a  slight  operation  later. 
She  began  the  treatment  at  once,  and  already  her  sight 
is  much  impro\ed.  She  can  stand  a  stronger  light,  and 
has  those  awful  headaches  less  frequently.  You  see,  it 
was  years  since  she  had  had  any  advice  about  them, 
and  they  've  made  great  strides  in  treatment  of  the 
eyes  since  then.  They  can  almost  do  the  impossible. 
We  are  all  so  happy  about  it ! 

And  now  for  the  last  and  biggest  piece  of  news ! 
Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what  has  become  of  Miss 
Alixe's  mysterious  and  invisible  older  sister,  and  it  is 
about  her  that  I  'm  going  to  tell  you.  You  will  never 
in  the  world  be  able  to  guess  what  has  happened. 

Aunt  Minerva  insisted  (again  Aunt  Minerva)  that 
Miss  Alixe  must  have  one  of  the  big  alienists  (that  's 
what  they  call  specialists  in  mental  diseases,  I  've 
learned)  see  Miss  Cornelia,  the  sister,  and  perhaps  he 
could  tell  whether  anything  could  be  done  for  her.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  persuade  Miss  Alixe  that  there  was 
any  use  in  doing  this,  but  at  last  she  consented.  I 
think  she  has  always  been  very  sensitive  about  that 
poor  sister's  losing  her  mind,  and  she  never  wanted 
any  one  to  see  her.  Even  after  she  had  a  number  of 
servants  in  the  house,  she  would  n't  let  any  one  wait 
on  Miss  Cornelia  but  herself. 

Well,  the  great  doctor  came  and  was  there  for  hours 
and  asked  a  terrific  lot  of  questions — all  about  every- 
thing that  had  happened  for  years  and  years.  He 
learned  one  thing  that  interested  him  more  than  anj'- 
thing  else,  he  said.  Do  you  remember  the  day  last 
summer  when  we  were  there,  sitting  in  the  garden,  and 
I  played  on  my  violin — how  Miss  Alixe  came  down  in 
a  great  hurry  and  asked  me  to  stop  because  it  dis- 
turbed her  sister?  You  may  remember,  too,  that  I  was 
playing  "Traumerei" — had  played  it  twice?  Well,  she 
told  the  doctor  that  when  Miss  Cornelia  heard  that,  she 
acted  very  much  excited,  cried,  and  twisted  her  hands 
and  tried  to  speak.  (She  has  n't  spoken  an  intelligible 
word  since  she  had  the  "stroke.")  Miss  Alixe  also 
told  him  how  their  favorite  brother  had  played  that 
same  air  so  much  on  the  violin.  He  said  this  was  a 
most  hopeful  sign — it  indicated  that  conditions  were 
now  such  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  her  reason  and 
memory  and  even  speech  being  restored,  provided  they 
could  touch  just  the  right  note  of  association. 
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After  he  had  thought  the  matter  over  a  long  time  he 
decided  to  try  an  experiment.  And  he  selected  me — 
little,  insignificant  me — to  help  !  He  had  me  come  in 
and  bring  my  violin  and  sit  in  the  room  with  Miss  Cor- 
nelia, a  little  behind  her,  so  she  would  not  notice  me 
particularly.  Then  he  had  Miss  Alixe  and  Cecily  also 
sitting  there  in  plain  sijj;ht  of  her,  just  quietly  sewing 
and  reading  and  not  paying  any  particular  attention  to 
any  one.  He  and  Aunt  Minerva  stayed  outside,  watch- 
ing through  the  partly  opened  door. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  Miss  Cornelia 
(except  that  time  when  the  shutter  blew  open),  and, 
Janet,  she  is  magnificent  looking — entirely  ditYerent 
from  what  I  had  imagined  !  She  is  large  and  stately 
and  imposing,  with  white  hair  like  Miss  Alixe's,  piled 
under  a  lace  cap,  and  great  black  eyes.  She  just  sat 
there  quietly  knitting,  and  took  no  notice  of  any  one. 
You  would  not  have  known  that  there  was  anything  the 
matter  with  her,  except  that  her  face  was  almost  ex- 
pressionless— as  if  she  was  n't  thinking  of  anything  at 
all.     I  can't  describe  it  any  other  way. 

Well,  there  we  sat,  and  at  a  given  signal  from  the 
doctor  outside  the  door  I  was  to  begin — very,  very 
quietly  and  softly — to  play  the  "Traumerei."  You  can 
just  imagine  how  nervous  I  was — so  much  depended  on 
my  doing  just  the  right  thing !  My  hands  shook,  and  my 
knees  shook,  and  my  heart  thumped,  and  I  thought 
I  should  never  be  able  even  to  hold  the  bow.  It  seemed 
an  age  before  the  doctor  raised  his  hand  as  a  signal, 
but  when  he  did  I  tucked  the  violin  under  my  chin  and 
fairly  prayed  that  I  should  n't  make  a  failure  of  my 
part,  anyway  ! 

And  I  played  the  "Traumerei"  through,  the  very  best 
I  could — and  nothing  happened.  Miss  Cornelia  went 
right  on  knitting  and  never  noticed  it  at  all.  Then  the 
doctor  made  another  signal,  and  I  began  it  again.  This 
time  she  laid  down  her  knitting,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
leaned  her  head  against  the  back  of  the  chair.  And 
when  I  'd  finished  for  the  second  time,  what  do  you 
suppose  happened  ? 

She  opened  her  eyes,  looked  over  at  Miss  Alixe,  and 
spoke,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  thirty  years !  And 
this  is  what  she  said,  as  simply  and  quietly  as  though 
all  those  thirty  years  had  never  elapsed  :  "Sydney  must 
have  come  in  again  ;  I  hear  him  practising  !" 

Miss  Alixe  was  so  startled  she  looked  ready  to  faint 
away.  But  she  managed  to  say,  "No,  Cornelia,  but  I  '11 
tell  you  all  about  it."  Then  the  doctor  in  great  excite- 
ment beckoned  us  all  to  come  out  of  the  room  quickly 
and  leave  her  alone  with  Miss  Alixe.  So  we  vanished, 
and  the  two  were  there  together  a  long,  long  time.  At 
last  Miss  Alixe  sent  for  Cecily,  and  she  was  gone  a 
long  time,  too. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  doctor  said  it  was  the  most 
successful  thing  that  had  ever  happened  in  all  his  ex- 
perience. Miss  Cornelia  is  completely  restored  to  mem- 
ory and  speech.     And  after  the  first  shock  of  learning 


all  that  had  been  blank  to  her  for  these  past  years,  she 
rallied  well,  and  is  now  resting  and  recuperating  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Alixe  and  a  trained  nurse.  She  still 
finds  it  very  hard  to  realize  all  the  changes  that  have 
happened  in  those  thirty  years,  and  she  grieves  a  great 
deal  over  the  death  of  her  brother,  which  seems  very 
recent  and  terrible  to  her.  But  she  is  simply  devoted 
to  Cecily,  and  Cecily  is  growing  almost  as  fond  of  her 
as  she  is  of  Miss  Alixe.  Next  summer  the  whole  fam- 
ily is  going  with  us  to  spend  two  months  in  Northam 
(Aunt  Minerva's  doings  again!)  because  it  is  so  lovely 
and  restful  there.  And  won't  we  have  a  wonderful 
summer  together,  Janet  dear?  I  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  time  to  come  ! 

Well,  that  is  all  the  news  I  have  to  tell,  and  I  guess 
you  '11  agree  with  me  that  it  certainly  is  enough — and 
very  satisfying! 

One  thing  amuses  me  to  pieces,  Janet,  every  time  I 
think  of  it.  Do  you  remember  how,  when  you  first 
came  to  visit  us  last  summer,  I  was  explaining  to  you 
all  I  'd  discovered  about  "Benedict's  Folly,"  and  flat- 
tering myself  with  the  idea  that  I,  or,  rather,  you  and 
I,  would  work  out  the  puzzle  and  solve  the  mystery 
— all  by  ourselves? 

What  little  geese  we  were !  A  lot  we  did  toward  un- 
raveling any  of  that  tangle  !  Even  Father  and  Major 
Goodrich  were  'way  off  the  track.  It  took  Aunt  Mi- 
nerva (the  darling!)  to  walk  right  in  and  clear  the 
whole  thing  up !  Here  's  hurrah,  then,  for  Aunt 
Minerva  I     She  ceftainly  had  the  laugh  on  us! 

However,  I  sometimes  console  myself  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  \^e  (you  and  I)  who  first  took  an 
interest  in  that  shuttered  old  house  in  the  garden.  If 
we  had  n't, — who  knows? — we  would  probably  never 
have  met  Cecily,  and  things  would  be  just  the  same  as 
ever  there,  and   Miss  Alixe  would  n't   have — 

But  what  's  the  use  of  going  into  all  that?  The  "girl 
next  door"  is  our  own  dearest  friend  now,  and  every- 
thing is  all  right. 

I  just  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  light  in 
Cecily's  room.  She  's  also  writing  to  you  to-night.  We 
promised  each  other  we  both  would.  I  'm  growing 
sleepy  now,  so  good-night  and  heaps  of  love. 

Marcia. 
February  28,  191 3. 

P.S.  Did  I  tell  you  this  before,  I  wonder?  Cecily 
has  both  the  bracelets  now.  Aunt  Minerva,  of  course, 
insisted  that  she  should.  She  has  put  them  safely  away 
and  will  never  part  with  them  again.  But  we  take 
them  out  and  look  at  them  sometimes  and  think  of  all 
the  strange  and  awful  adventures  they  've  been  through 
and  the  curious  chance  that  brought  them  together 
again.  Then,  after  we  've  looked  at  them,  Cecily  asks  me 
to  play  the  "Traumerei."  And  while  I  play,  she  sits 
very  quietly  and  says  nothing,  and  her  eyes  have  a  far- 
away look.     But  I  know  what  she  is  thinking  about ! 
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Still  the  seasons  come  and  go, 
Still  the  sea  tides  ebb  and  flow 

Along  New  Jersey's  strand; 
But  the  old  house  seems  to  know, 
Tenantless  and  full  of  woe, 

Its  end  is  near  at  hand. 


Wide  the  prospect  it  commands, 
From  the  hilltop  where  it  stands, 

Of  glebe  and  fallow  lea, 
Woods  and  wasted  meadow-lands — 
Then,  beyond  the  gleaming  sands, 

The  shimmer  of  the  sea. 

They  were  hardy  pioneers, 
Building  for  the  unborn  years. 

Who  raised  its  oaken  walls. 
How  their  laughter  and  their  tears, 
Fleeting  joys,  forgotten  fears. 

Still  haunt  its  empty  halls ! 

Ill 

Fragrant   memories   here   dwell 
Of  colonial  beau  and  belle, 

Of  stately  squire  and  dame; 
Fondly   old  traditions  tell 
How  their  best  and  bravest  fell 

On  Monmouth's  field  of  flame. 
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Chapter  XXIII 


A  SURPRISE  FOR  VEDDER 


It  was  a  distinctly  informal  council-fire.  There 
were  no  special  stunts  or  games  or  competitions, 
as  there  would  he  later ;  merely  songs,  a  few 
announcements,  and  finally,  as  the  fire  died  down 
to  glowing  emhers,  a  story  or  two.  But  Dale 
Tompkins  had  rarely  been  more  perfectly  con- 
tent. 

Drawn  together,  perhaps,  by  the  events  of  the 
afternoon  and  by  the  interesting  secret  they  held 
in  common,  the  members  of  tent  three  were  gath- 
ered in  a  group  on  one  side  of  the  circle. 
Whether  by  accident  or  design,  Dale  sat  close  to 
Ranny  and  a  little  behind  him,  where  he  could 
watch  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  lead- 
er's handsome  face.  Scarcely  a  word  passed 
between  them,  but  Dale  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing in  the  other's  manner  which  made  him 
wonder,  with  a  thrill,  whether  the  hateful  barrier 
that  had  existed  for  so  long  between  them  was 
n't  growing  a  shade  less  formidable.  Suppose 
some  day  it  should  vanish  altogether!  Suppose 
the  time  came  when  they  could  be  real  friends 
of  the  sort  he  had  always  dreamed  about !  He 
told  himself  that  it  was  probably  all  imagination, 
but  this  did  not  take  away  his  pleasure  in  the 
picture.  And  when  Ranny,  lazily  shifting  his 
lounging  attitude,  leaned  carelessly  back  against 
the  knees  of  the  boy  behind  him,  Dale  thrilled 
to  the  touch  almost  as  much  as  he  would  have 
done  had  he  not  felt  the  other  to  be  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence. 

The  routine  of  the  second  morning  in  camp 
was  much  the  same  as  the  first  had  been.  But 
directly  after  dinner  the  fellows  piled  into  boats 
and  rowed  out  to  where  the  Aquita  was  an- 
chored. As  many  as  the  power-boat  would  hold 
went  aboard,  leaving  the  rest,  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  crab-nets,  hooks,  lines,  bait-boxes, 
and  the  like,  in  the  trailers.  They  made  a 
hilarious  bunch  as  they  chugged  up-stream  past 
the  straggling  fishing-village,  under  the  bridge, 
and  on  between  the  low  banks  of  sedge  and  tough 
water-growth  that  lined  the  little  river.  But  the 
noise  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  racket 
that  began  when  they  anchored  and  dispersed 
for  the  afternoon  sport. 

Some  took  to  the  boats,  others  went  ashore  and 
fished  from  the  bank,  while  a  few  stayed  on  the 


Aquita.  The  tide  was  out  and  it  was  an  ideal 
spot  for  cra!)I)ing.  In  fact,  the  creatures  were 
so  plentiful  that  many  of  the  boys  abandoned  the 
slower,  more  cautious  method  of  luring  them  to 
the  surface  with  bait,  and  took  to  scooping  them 
off  the  bottom  with  nets,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  excited  shouts  and  yells  and  much  splashing 
of  mud  and  water.  They  kept  at  it  for  about  two 
hours,  and  when  the  whistle  summoned  them 
back  to  the  motor-boat  they  brought  along  a 
catch  big  enough  to  furnish  several  meals  for  the 
entire  camp. 

The  last  boat  to  come  in  was  rowed  by  Dale 
Tompkins.  .Sanson  and  Bennie  Rhead  were  with 
him,  besides  one  or  two  others ;  but  the  interest 
and  attention  of  those  gathered  on  and  about  the 
Aquita  was  swiftly  centered  on  Harry  Vedder, 
perched  precariously  on  the  stern  seat.  His  fat 
legs  were  drawn  up  clumsily  under  him,  his 
pudgy  hands  tightly  gripped  the  sides  of  the 
craft,  while  his  plump  face  was  set  in  lines  ex- 
pressive of  anything  but  joy. 

"What  's  the  matter.  Puffy?"  called  Ranny 
Phelps,  as  they  approached.  "You  look  like 
Humpty  Dumpty  sitting  on  a  wall !" 

Vedder  merely  sniffed  poutingly.  The  faces  of 
Tompkins  and  Sanson  expanded  in  wide  grins. 
"It  's  the  crabs,"  chuckled  the  latter.  "They  're 
so  fond  of  him  they  won't  let  him  alone.  You 
see,"  he  added,  his  eyes  dancing,  "some  of  'em 
happened  to  get  out  of  the  box,  and  the  minute 
they  saw  Humpty  thev  got  terribly  attached  to 
him." 

"Yes  !"  snorted  the  plump  youth  indignantly — 
"to  one  of  my  legs,  the  beastly  things !  Hurry 
up,  Dale,  for  goodness'  sake;  I  'm  all  cramped 
up  ! 

A  snicker  went  up  from  the  other  boats.  "You 
ought  to  have  spoken  to  'em  sharply,  Ved," 
grinned  Ranny,  "and  discouraged  such  liberties." 

"Yes,"  laughed  Court ;  "be  firm  with  'em !" 

Vedder  snorted  again  and,  reaching  for  the 
rail  of  the  Aquita,  climbed  aboard  with  remark- 
able agility.  "Maybe  you  think  that  's  funny,"  he 
growled,  taking  possession  of  the  most  comfort- 
able seat  in  sight ;  "but  I  'd  rather  tackle  a  snake 
any  day  than  a  boat-load  of  crabs." 

He  was  so  taken  up  with  his  own  affairs  that 
he  quite  missed  the  meaning  glance  that  passed 
between  Court  Parker  and  Bob  Gibson  as  they 
fastened  their  painter  to  the  stern  of  the  power- 
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boat.  He  thotiglit  nothing,  either,  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  first  ashore,  where,  hastening  to 
remove  from  under  one  of  the  seats  a  medium- 
sized  bait-box  covered  with  seaweed,  they  disap- 
peared behind  the  cook-shack. 

But  later  on,  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  came 
to  him  that  there  was  something  in  the  wind. 
Approaching  the  cook-shack,  where  a  crowd  was 
occupied  in  breaking  up  shells  and  extracting 
crab-meat  for  supper,  he  noticed  Parker,  San- 
son, and  Tompkins  giggling  and  whispering  with 
heads  close  together.  As  he  came  up  they  stopped 
abruptly,  but  after  supper  he  saw  them  again, 
clustered  in  a  group  with  Gibson  and  Bennie 
Rhead,  and  caught  a  grinning  glance  from  tlie 
latter  that  deepened  his  suspicion. 

"I  '11  bet  they  're  up  to  some  trick,"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Uneasily,  he  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  determined 
that  they  should  not  catch  him  napping.  But 
oddly  enough,  the  joke,  whatever  it  was,  seemed 
to  subside,  and  for  all  his  watchfulness  Vedder 
failed  to  detect  any  more  suspicious  confabs  dur- 
ing the  evening. 

Nevertheless,  he  remained  on  guard,  especially 
after  dark.  He  did  not  stray  far  from  headquar- 
ters without  peering  about  for  such  pitfalls  as 
taut  ropes,  water-pails,  and  the  like.  At  the 
council-fire  he  selected  his  place  with  especial 
care,  and  saw  that  no  one  approached  from  be- 
hind without  his  knowing  it.  But  the  evening 
passed  uneventfully,  and  when  he  had  reached 
the  tent  in  safety  and  was  undressing  by  the  light 
of  the  single  lantern,  he  decided  he  must  have 
been  worrying  to  no  purpose. 

"Guess  I  was  wrong  after  all."  he  thought, 
tying  the  pajama-strings  about  his  ample  waist. 
"My,  but  bed  's  going  to  feel  good!" 

If  there  was  one  thing  Vedder  took  pains 
about,  it  was  in  the  arrangement  of  his  blankets. 
To  avoid  the  unpleasant  exposure  of  toes  he  had 
worked  out  an  elaborate  system  of  folds  and 
safety-pins  until  the  combination  resembled  a 
sleeping-bag  more  than  anything  else.  It  was  his 
habit  to  attend  to  this  immediately  after  supper 
so  that  at  bedtime  there  need  be  no  shivery  delay 
in  getting  fixed  for  the  night.  This  evening  he 
climbed  ponderously  to  his  perch,  inwardly  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  forethought,  for  the 
others,  chattering  busily  on  the  day's  doings, 
were  only  beginning  to  spread  out  their  blankets 

"It  pays  to  be  systematic.^'  he  thought  com- 
placently, and  thrust  his  legs  between  the  warm 
folds  with  a  luxurious  sigh  of  content. 

An  instant  later  a  howl  of  terror  resounded 
through  the  camp,  followed  by  a  convulsive  move- 
ment of  Vedder's  legs  and  body  which  disrupted 


the  neat  arrangement  in  a  flash.  Dale  Tomp- 
kins, sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  bunk,  had 
no  time  even  to  roll  aside  before  the  fat  boy,  still 
gurgling  with  fright,  landed  on  him  with  a  crash 
that  shook  the  tent. 

Chapter  XXIV 

THE   MISSING  SCOUT 

"What  the  mischiet  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
demanded  Tompkins,  rubbing  his  head  where  it 
had  come  into  violent  contact  with  the  floor. 

"A  snake !"  palpitated  Vedder,  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent,  to  which  he  had  fled.  "There  's 
a  snake  in  my  bed  !'' 

"You  're  crazy  with  the  heat.  Puffy!"  ex- 
claimed Ranny  Phelps,  forcibly.  "How  could  a 
snake  get  into  your  bunk?" 

"It  's  there,  just  the  same,"  panted  Vedder,  his 
eyes  bulging.  "When  I  put  my  feet  down  they 
hit  against  something  cold  and — and  slimy  that 
squirmed  about.  Ugh!  If  I  had  n't  got  out  so 
quick,  it  would  have  bit  me  sure  as  anything. 
You  look  and  see,  if  you  don't  believe  me," 

By  this  time  the  camp  was  astir.  As  Ranny 
took  the  lantern  and  went  over  to  Vedder's  bunk, 
several  boys  from  neighboring  tents  crowded  in 
to  see  what  was  up.  When  they  learned  the 
nature  of  the  rumpus  they  were  vastly  more 
excited  than  the  other  occupants  of  tent  three, 
who  seemed  strangely  unaffected  by  the  situation. 

"Hanged  if  there  is  n't  something  here  !"  said 
Ranny,  in  a  puzzled  tone,  looking  down  on  the 
blankets.  "Get  a  couple  of  sticks,  fellows,  and 
some  of  you  hold  down  the  edges  of  the  blankets 
so  it  can't  get  out." 

Court  Parker  turned  his  back  suddenly  and 
choked  oddly ;  Tompkins's  face  was  flushed  and 
twitching.  But  the  new-comers  obeyed  the  order 
with  enthusiasm,  and  two  of  them,  darting  out, 
returned  in  a  few  moments  with  a  couple  of 
crab-nets  and  the  heavy  butt  of  a  fishing-rod. 
Meanwhile,  Ranny  and  several  others  had  drawn 
the  blankets  taut  across  the  bunk,  revealing  an 
irregular  bulge  down  near  the  foot  that  certainly 
moved  slightly 

"Everybody  hit  together  when  I  give  the 
word,"  said  Ranny.     "One,  two — three!" 

The  sticks  descended  with  vigor,  and  there  was 
a  violent  wriggling  and  thrashing  about  beneath 
the  blankets.  But  the  blows  came  thick  and  fast, 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  all  movement  ceased. 

"I  guess  it  's  dead,  whatever  it  is,"  said  Ranny, 
just  as  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Curtis  appeared  behind 
Vedder,  still  standing  prudently  in  the  back- 
ground.   "Let  's  open  it  up  and  have  a  look." 

As    he    turned    down    the    blankets,    the    boys 
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gripped  tlieir  sticks  tighter,  ready  for  instant 
action  in  case  the  reptile  were  not  quite  dead. 
But  when  a  final  twitch  exposed  the  cause  of  the 
commotion,  there  Vvas  a  moment's  silence,  fol- 
lowed hy  a  united  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
disappointment. 

''Why,  it  's  nothing  but  an  eel  !" 

Instantly  a  yell  of  laughter  went  up.  Parker 
and  several  other  occu|)ants  of  the  tent  rolled  on 
their  bunks  in  paroxysms  of  delight.  The  two 
scoutmasters,  smiling  broadly,  slipped  away. 
Vedder,  jaws  agape,  stared  at  Ranny  as  if  unable 
to  believe  his  hearing. 

"An — eel?"  he  gasped.  " 

"That  's  all,"  grinned  Ranny.  "You  've  got  the 
whole  camp  stirred  up  over  a  blooming  eel  in- 
stead of  a  snake." 

The  fat  boy's  teetli  came  together  with  a  click, 
and,  with  face  flaming,  he  flounced  over  to  his 
bunk.  ''You  fellows  put  it  there!"  he  accused 
angrily. 

"Oh,  never!"  chuckled  Frank  Sanson.  "I  '11 
bet  it  got  fond  of  you,  like  the  crabs,  and  climbed 
up  there  to  make  friends.  And  now  they  've 
gone  and  smashed  the  poor  thing  all  up,  and — " 

A  roar  of  laughter  drowned  his  words,  and 
Vedder,  grabbing  up  the  eel,  flung  it  square  at  his 
tormentor.  But  i-Vank  ducked,  and  the  slimy 
missile  flew  past  his  head  to  land  with  a  thud  on 
the  sand  outside.  A  moment  later  the  sound  of 
taps  sent  everybody  scurrying  for  his  bunk ;  but 
for  some  time  after  lights  were  out  subdued 
giggles  could  be  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  camp. 

For  at  least  an  hour  next  morning  Vedder 
was  very  dignified  and  oflish.  But  he  was  too 
easy-going  to  maintain  a  grudge  very  long,  and 
before  dinner  he  had  l)ecome  his  comfortable, 
smiling  self  again.  It  vvas  noticed,  however,  that 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  camp  he 
pointedly  ignored  the  entire  race  of  snakes,  eels, 
and  kindred  reptiles. 

The  athletic  meet  was  a  great  success.  The 
scouts  were  divided,  according  to  weight,  into 
juniors  and  seniors,  and  there  was  keen  competi- 
tion in  the  running,  jumping,  and  swimming 
events.  But  great  as  was  the  interest  excited,  it 
seemed  excelled  the  following  afternoon  when 
the  crowd  set  out  to  resume  their  hunt  for  the 
lost  copper-mine.  This  was  both  a  competition 
and  a  fascinating  mystery,  and  a  good  many  be- 
side the  members  of  tent  three  had  apparently 
fallen  victims  to  the  spell. 

When  they  reached  the  starting-point  and  sepa- 
rated, Ranny  and  his  bunch  lost  no  time  in  head- 
ing for  the  old  foundation.  A  little  digging 
opened  up  what  seemed  to  have  been  the  main 


entrance  to  the  building,  but,  search  as  they 
might,  they  failed  to  find  anything  that  in  the 
least  reseml)led  a  road  or  path  or  tramway  lead- 
ing to  the  mine  entrance.  Evidently  the  means 
by  which  ore  was  formerly  brought  to  the  smelter 
had  been  obliterated  by  the  i)assing  years,  and  it 
looked  as  if  they  would  have  to  proceed  from  this 
point  more  or  less  at  random. 

"It  can't  be  so  very  far  off,"  said  Ranny,  as 
they  lined  up  before  him.  "We  'd  better  take 
the  hillside  first,  and  remember  to  look  over  every 
foot  of  ground.  The  entrance  may  have  been 
covered  by  a  fall  of  rock,  so  we  can't  count  on 
finding  it  open.  Keep  about  the  same  distance 
apart  as  you  were  the  other  day,  and  whistle  if 
you  strike  anything  promising." 

They  set  off  ])rom])tly.  Dale  Tompkins  as  be- 
fore being  about  the  middle  of  the  line,  with 
Court  Parker  on  his  right.  The  thick  under- 
growth and  the  rocks  piled  up  in  confusion  made 
progress  necessarily  .slow  and  prevented  him 
from  seeing  very  far  in  any  direction.  But  every 
now  and  then  the  rustling  of  bushes  or  the  crack- 
ing of  dead  twigs  under  foot  on  either  side  told 
Dale  that  he  was  keeping  on  the  right  course. 

For  over  an  hour  he  searched  systematically, 
zigzagging  Ijack  and  forth  along  his  beat  and 
examining  the  ground  carefully.  The  slope  grew 
steeper,  and  at  length  he  paused  to  wipe  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead.  The  sound  of  foot- 
falls on  his  right  was  plainly  audible,  and 
through  the  undergrowth  he  glimpsed  a  khaki- 
clad  figure. 

"Say,  Court,"  he  called,  raising  his  voice 
slightly,  "found  anything  yet?" 

"It  's  not  Court,"  came  back  in  Frank  Sanson's 
familiar  tones.  "What  the  dickens  are  you  doing 
so  far  over.  Tommy?     Did  you  change  places?" 

'"Why,  no!"  Dale's  voice  was  puzzled;  in- 
stinctively he  moved  toward  the  other  boy.  ''I  've 
been  keeping  right  along  the  way  I  started,"  he 
went  on,  as  they  came  face  to  face.  "Court  was 
on  this  side  then." 

"Sure !  He  was  on  my  left.  I  have  n't  seen 
him  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  but  I  kept  hearing 
him  every  now  and  then.  You  don't  suppose  he 
could  have  strayed  over  behind  you  and  to  the 
other  side?" 

"I  don't  see  how.  I  'd  have  heard  him,  would 
n't  I?" 

I'or  a  moment  or  so  the  two  boys  stood  looking 
at  one  another  in  a  puzzled  fashion.  "It  's 
funny,"  Sanson  said  at  length.  "He  would  n't 
have  gone  back,  either.  If  he  found  something, 
he  'd  have  whistled.  Let  's  call  and  see  if  he  's 
over  the  other  way." 

Tompkins   nodded,   and   together   they   walked 
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briskly  back  a  few  steps.  But  it  was  Ranny 
Phelps  who  answered  their  hail,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  saw  him  coming  toward  them 
through  the  brush. 

"What 's  up?"  he  asked  quickly.  "You  have  n't 
found — " 

"No;  it  's  Court,"  interrupted  Tompkins.  "He 
started  out  between  Frank  and  me,  but  he  must 
have  got  mixed  up  somehow,  for  we  can't  find 
him.    We  thought  he  might  be  over  your  way." 

"I  have  n't  seen  him,"  said  Ranny,  briefly.  He 
hesitated  an  instant  and  then,  pursing  up  his  lips, 
whistled  shrilly.  "Best  way  's  to  get  them  all 
together  and  straighten  things  out,"  he  went  on. 
"If  he  's  off  his  beat,  the  chances  are  that  part  of 
the  ground  is  n't  being  looked  over  at  all.  This 
way,  fellows." 

Bob  Gibson  was  the  first  to  hurry  up.  Then 
came  Trexler,  Bennie  Rhead,  and  lastly  Vedder, 
panting  with  his  haste.  But  Parker  was  not 
among  them,  nor  did  Ranny's  repeated  whistling 
bring  sight  or  sound  of  the  missing  boy.  None 
of  the  others  had  seen  him  since  leaving  the  old 
foundation,  and  as  they  stood  there,  puzzled  and 
a  bit  anxiouS;  Tompkins  suddenly  remembered 
that  for  some  little  time  before  the  meeting  with 
Sanson  he  had  failed  to  hear  the  rustlings  on  his 
right  that  had  kept  him  aware  of  Court's  pres- 
ence. At  the  time  it  had  seemed  unimportant,  but 
now  he  made  haste  to  mention  it. 

"Bennie,  you  chase  back  to  the  smelter  and  see 
if  he  's  there  by  any  chance,"  ordered  Ranny, 
crisply,  when  Dale  had  finished.  "The  rest  of 
us  get  in  a  close  line  and  beat  back  along  Court's 
territory.  I  can't  imagine  anything  happening 
to  him  that  Tompkins  or  Sanson  would  n't  hear 
or  know  about — unless,  of  course,  it  's  a  joke." 

His  jaw  squared  in  a  way  that  boded  ill  for  the 
volatile  Courtlandt  if  this  should  prove  to  be  one 
of  his  familiar  escapades.  But,  somehow,  Tomp- 
kins did  not  believe  that  this  could  be  the  ex- 
planation. Court  had  been  too  keenly  enthusias- 
tic about  the  search  to  delay  it  by  senseless 
horse-play.  Though  he,  no  more  than  Ranny, 
could  think  of  any  accident  which  would  render 
the  boy  unconscious  without  his  making  a  sound 
of  any  sort,  Dale  took  his  place  in  the  line  with 
a  feeling  of  distinct  uneasiness. 

So  close  together  that  they  could  almost  touch 
each  other's  outstretched  hands,  the  scouts 
started  down  the  slope.  There  was  little  conver- 
sation, for  by  this  time  all  were  more  or  less 
worried.  Just  where  they  expected  to  find  the 
missing  boy  would  have  been  hard  to  tell,  but  a 
rabbit  could  scarcely  have  escaped  their  close 
scrutiny  of  bush  and  rock  and  thorny  tangle. 

It  was  fifteen  minutes  or  so  before  they  came 


to  a  giant  rock  that  thrust  its  lichened  bulk  up 
from  the  forest  mold.  At  least  that  was  what  it 
seemed  at  first — a  single,  flat-topped  mass  of 
stone,  ten  or  twelve  feet  through  and  about  as 
high.  But  passing  close  to  one  side,  Tompkins 
and  Sanson  discovered  that  it  was  split  in  two 
pieces,  one  of  which  had  fallen  away  from  the 
other  just  enough  to  leave  a  jagged  crack,  not 
more  than  three  feet  wide,  between  them.  A 
spreading  mass  of  laurel  screened  the  opening 
from  any  but  the  closest  inspection,  and  as  he 
pushed  this  to  one  side  Dale  gave  a  sudden  start 
and  stared  intently  at  the  ground  beneath  it. 

"Look  at  that !"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to 
Frank,  who  was  close  behind. 

The  latter  pressed  forward  and  glanced  over 
his  shoulder.  "What?  Oh!  You  mean — Gee! 
Did  n't  vou  break  it  off?" 

"No!'' 

Dale's  heart  was  beating  unevenly  as  he  bent 
to  pick  up  the  tiny  broken  twig.  There  were 
three  leaves  on  it,  as  fresh  and  green  as  those  on 
the  parent  bush ;  the  broken  end  showed  white 
and  living.  He  met  Sanson's  glance  and,  drop- 
ping the  twig,  stepped  into  the  jagged  crevice. 
A  moment  later  he  gave  a  smothered  cry.  At  his 
feet  lay  a  scout  hat  of  brown  felt.  A  few  inches 
beyond  yawned  a  black  hole,  the  leaves  and  mold 
and  rotten  branches  about  its  edges  scuffed  and 
torn  and  freshly  broken. 

Chapter  XXV 

LOST   MINE  FOUND 

For  a  long  moment  the  two  boys  stood  motion- 
less, staring  wide-eyed  and  dismayed  at  the  gap- 
ing hole  before  them.  Then  Dale  came  to  himself 
with  a  sudden  stiffening  of  the  muscles. 

"Get  Ranny!"  he  snapped  over  his  shoulder. 
And  even  as  the  words  passed  his  lips  he  was 
conscious  of  a  thrill  of  thankfulness  that  the 
older  fellow  was  here  to  depend  upon.  A  second 
later  he  was  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  his  head 
tlirust  over  the  hole. 

"Court !"  he  called  loudly.  "Court — are  you 
down  there?" 

For  an  instant  there  was  no  sound.  Then  his 
words  beat  back  on  him  in  a  queer,  sardonic  kind 
of  echo  that  sent  a  shiver  flickering  down  his 
spine.  He  called  again,  but  still  there  was  no 
reply.  Staring  down,  he  tried  to  penetrate  the 
darkness,  but  his  straining  sight  could  make  out 
nothing  but  black  void.  A  vivid  picture  of  the 
mine-shaft  he  had  once  seen  in  Pennsylvania 
flashed  into  his  mind  and  turned  him  cold.  Then 
a  step  sounded  behind  him,  and  lifting  his  head, 
he  looked  into  Ranny's  set  face. 
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"Does  he  answer?" 

"No." 

"Let  me  get  there." 

Scrambling  to  his  feet,  Dale  flattened  out 
against  the  rock  and  Ranny  took  his  place.  Two 
or  three  times  the  latter  shouted  Parker's  name, 


"IN   AN   INSTANT   HE   WAS   SURROUNDED   BY  THE   EXCITED   BOYS 


but  only  the  echo  answered.  Then  he  stood  up, 
and,  squeezing  past  Tompkins,  pressed  through 
the  crowd  of  boys  gathered  about  the  entrance 
to  the  crevice.  His  face  was  a  little  pale.  l)ut  his 
jaw  was  square  and  he  held  a  scout  whistle  in  one 
hand.  A  moment  later  three  long  shrill  blasts 
resounded  through  the  woods. 

It  was  the  scout  danger-signal — a  call  for  help. 
The  boys  stood  motionless,  listening  intently  for 


an  answer.  Presently  it  came,  two  short  blasts, 
rather  faint  and  far  off,  from  over  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

"That  's  Mr.  Reed,  I  guess,"  said  Ranny.  "I 
hope  he  "11  bring  that  coil  of  rope  along.  But  of 
course   he   will.      He   's   not   the  kind  to   forget 

any — " 

The  words  died  on  his 
lips;  his  eyes  widened  in 
startled  surprise.  The  others, 
following  the  direction  of 
his  bewildered  gaze,  gasped 
and  stared.  Bennie  Rhead, 
returned  from  a  fruitless  trip 
to  the  old  foundation,  cried 
out  sharply,  an  undercurrent 
of  fright  in  his  voice. 

Around  the  corner  of  the 
A  great  rock  Court  Parker  had 
stepped  quietly  into  view. 
He  was  bareheaded  and  dirt- 
streaked,  but  his  face  never- 
theless wore  a  broad  grin, 
and  after  the  first  shock  of 
surprise  had  passed,  Bob  Gib- 
son started  forward  angrily. 
"By  heck !"  he  exclaimed 
irately,  "li  you  think  this 
sort  of  thing  is  funny.  Court 
Parker,  it  's  about  time  some- 
body  taught   you — " 

"Shut  up,  Bob!"  cut  in 
Ranny,  curtly.  His  quick 
eye  had  taken  in  the  streak 
of  blood  on  Parker's  cheek 
and  noted  a  slight  twitching 
at  the  corners  of  the  boy's 
smiling  mouth.  "You  're  not 
hurt,  are  you.  Court?"  he 
added  quickly. 

Parker  shook  his  head. 
"Not  to  speak  of."  He  drew 
a  long  breath.  "Well,  we  've 
found  the  mine,"  he  went  on 
in  a  voice  which  failed  to  be 
quite  as  matter  of  fact  as  he 
evidently  tried  to  make  it. 
In  an  instant  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  excited  boys  and  fairly  bombarded 
witli  questions:  "Did  you  fall  down  the  hole?" 
"What  's  it  like  down  there?"  "How  did  you  get 
out  ?" 

Court   laughed   a   little   shakily  and   sat   down 

suddenly  on  a  rock.     "Give  me  a  chance,  can't 

you?"  he  begged.     "I   've  only  got  one  tongue, 

even  though  I  can  make  that  go  pretty  fast." 

"Cut  it   out  and  quit  worrying  him,   fellows," 
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ordered  Ranny.  "Take  your  time,  Court,  and 
start  at  the  beginning.  How  did  you  get  down 
the  hole?" 

"Cinchiest  thing  you  know !"  grinned  Parker. 
"I  just  stepped  on  the  cover  and  went  through. 
You  see,  when  I  went  into  that  crack  the  hole 
did  n't  show  at  all ;  there  were  a  lot  of  branches 
and  stuff  over  it.  One  minute  I  was  on  solid 
ground,  and  the  next  I  was  flying  through  space." 

"Gee !"  exclaimed  Sanson.  "How  deep  was 
it?" 

"Seemed  about  a  mile ;  but  I  guess  it  was  n't 
more  than  twenty  feet.  Luckily  there  was  a  lot 
of  leaves  and  stuff  at  the  bottom,  so  I  landed 
pretty  soft.  But  when  I  tried  to  climb  back  I 
found  it  was  too  slippery.  Then  I  lost  my  voice 
yelling,  but  nobody  came,  so  I  started  to  look 
around  a  bit.  It  's  just  one  long  tunnel,  running 
both  ways  and  braced  up  by  rotten  old  timbers 
and  things.  I  had  my  flash-light  in  my  pocket,  so 
I  was  n't  afraid  of  being  lost.  I  took  the  right- 
hand  turn  and — I  say,  fellows,  there  's  a  bear 
down  there !  ' 

"A  bear?"  chorused  the  astonished  audience  as 
one  boy. 

"Well,  it  might  be  a  wildcat  or  something  like 
that.  I  only  saw  its  eyes,  but  I  tell  you  they  held 
me  up,  all  right.  About  three  hundred  feet  from 
where  I  fell  in  there  was  another  kind  of  a  shaft 
thing,  only  not  so  big,  sort  of  off  to  one  side.  It 
was  n't  very  deep,  either,  for  when  I  looked  down 
I  saw  those  two  big  yellow  eyes  that  did  n't  seem 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  down.  Gee  whiz ! 
I  was  scared.  I  must  have  got  turned  around, 
too ;  because,  when  I  came  to,  I  found  I  was  leg- 
ging it  away  from  the  big  hole  instead  of  back 
toward  it." 

He  paused  and  drew  a  long  breath ;  his  fas- 
cinated hearers  sighed  in  sympathy.  "Did  you 
go  back  then?"  one  of  them  asked  eagerly. 

"I  was  thinking  about  it,"  resumed  Court, 
"when  my  thumb  slipped  oft'  the  flash-key,  and 
ahead  of  me,  not  so  very  far  away,  was  a  little 
spot  of  light — daylight,  you  know.  You  'd  better 
believe  1  hustled  for  it.  The  tunnel  had  been 
going  up  hill  quite  some,  and  now  it  began  to  get 
narrower  and  lower.  Before  very  long  I  had 
to  get  down  and  crawl,  and  then  I  found  the  light 
was  com.ing  between  two  rocks  through  a  crack 
that  did  n't  look  more  than  a  foot  or  so  wide. 
The  bottom  was  pounded  down  hard  in  a  regular 
path;  I  s'pose  that  was  the  way  the  bear  got  in 
to  its  den.  Anyhow,  there  was  just  room  for  me 
to  squeeze  out,  and  even  then  I  cut  my  face  and 
tore  these  holes  in  my  suit." 

■'Kind  of  small,  then,  for  a  full-grown  bear,  I 
should  think,"  commented  Rannv. 


Court  looked  a  trifle  foolish.  "I  never  thought 
of  that,"  he  confessed.  "Still,  I  bet  a  wildcat 
could  do  it." 

"It  might — only  I  have  n't  heard  of  any  wild- 
cats being  around  here." 

"What  's  the  matter  with  our  taking  a  look?" 
suggested  Dale  Tompkins. 

"Going  through  the  hole  Court  came  out  of?" 
asked  Ranny,  glancing  at  him. 

"Sure!  We  've  got  some  flash-lights,  and  very 
likely  the  beast  is  stuck  down  that  shaft  and  can't 
get  out.    I  vote  we  try  it." 

Two  or  three  fellows  backed  him  up,  but  the 
others  showed  no  great  enthusiasm  in  the  ven- 
ture. They  w^ere  quite  willing,  however,  to  go  as 
far  as  the  outside  of  the  hole,  and  started  off 
without  delay,  only  to  meet  Mr.  Reed  with  Mr. 
Curtis  and  several  scouts  coming  up  at  a  brisk 
trot. 

When  Court's  story  had  been  told  over  again 
the  scoutmasters  decided  that  the  investigation 
had  better  be  made  from  the  end  that  Court  had 
stumbled  into.  They  had  brought  the  rope  with 
them,  and  when  one  end  of  this  was  firmly  fast- 
ened, Mr.  Reed  slid  down  into  the  old  mine. 
He  spent  some  time  inspecting  the  ancient 
timbering,  but  finally  decided  that  it  was  safe 
enough  for  those  who  wished  to  follow  him.  This 
meant  the  entire  assembled  crowd,  and  when  all 
were  gathered  at  the  bottom,  Court  led  the  way. 

The  tunnel  was  fairly  wide  and  over  six  feet 
high.  It  sloped  gently  upward  and  was  quite  dry, 
thus  accounting  for  the  preservation  of  the  mas- 
sive oak  beams  that  acted  as  supports.  Here  and 
there  along  the  sides  were  the  marks  of  tools,  but 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  ore  remained. 

"Vein  petered  out,  I  suppose,"  remarked  IMr. 
Curtis.  "That  's  why  it  was  abandoned,  of 
course." 

The  interest  of  the  scouts,  however,  was  less 
on  the  mine  than  on  Court's  "wildcat."  As  they 
approached  the  shaft  some  hurried  forward, 
while  others  kept  prudently  in  the  rear. 

"He  's  there  yet !"  announced  Parker,  peering 
over  the  edge.    "See  his  eyes !     I  wonder  if — " 

He  did  not  finish.  Mr.  Reed  flashed  the  light 
from  his  battery  into  the  hole,  and  Trexler, 
close  beside  him,  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"Why,  it  's  a  coon  !" 

And  so  it  was ;  an  uncommonly  large  specimen, 
to  be  sure,  but  still  exceedingly  harmless  and  in- 
offensive. In  fact,  at  the  flashes  of  light  and  the 
sight  of  so  many  faces  peering  down  on  it,  the 
frightened  creature  shrank  close  to  the  side  of 
the  pit  as  if  trying  to  escape. 

"It  's  fallen  down  and  can't  get  out !"  exclaimed 
Trexler.   "Can't  I  go  down  and  get  it,  Mr.  Reed?" 
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The  hole  was  barely  four  feet  across  and  not 
more  than  twice  as  deep — a  trial  shaft,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis suggested,  probably  sunk  in  the  search  for 
another  vein.  Receiving  permission,  Paul  simply 
hung  by  his  hands  and  dropped,  and  the  inter- 
ested spectators  saw  him  lift  up  the  coon. 

'"The  poor  thing  's  half  starved,"  he  said.  "Let 
down  a  couple  of  coats,  fellows,  and  pull  him  up. 
He  '11  make  a  dandy  camp  mascot." 

The  idea  was  hailed  with  delight.  There  was 
little  trouble  in  hoisting  the  creature  to  the  sur- 
face and  pulling  Trexler  after  him.  Then  the 
entire  crowd  turned  back  to  the  entrance  shaft, 
their  interest  diverted  to  this  new  pet. 

Back  on  the  surface  the  assembly  whistle  was 
blown,  and  the  two  scoutmasters  made  them- 
selves comfortable  while  waiting  the  arrival  of 


the  throng  they  knew  would  be  eager  to  inspect 
the  mine.     The  members  of  tent  three,  however. 


did  not 


Obtaining  permission  to  return 


at  once  to  camp,  they  hustled  off,  carrying  the 
coon  with  them,  and  for  the  brief  remainder  of 
the  day  they  were  exceedingly  busy. 

Pete,  as  the  mascot  was  christened,  had  to  be 
fed  and  housed  and  cared  for,  and  it  took  some 
time  to  build  a  crate  strong  enough  to  keep  him 
from  escaping.  At  first  he  threatened  to  be  killed 
by  kindness,  but  finally  Trexler  was  voted  his 
special  guardian,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
the  animal  became  noticeably  docile  and  friendly. 
Lie  had  an  inordinate  curiosity  and  was  as  full  of 
mischief  as  any  monkey.  But  though  the  cook 
frowned  on  him,  his  popularity  with  the  scouts 
increased  with  every  day. 


(To  be  cojitimtcd.) 


Photograph  by  Charles  J.  Adams. 


IN   THE    DAISY   FIELD. 


)  Enrique  MuUei,  Jr. 
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THE  HAPPY  SHIP 

BY  COMMANDER  ORTON  P.  JACKSON,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
CAPTAIN  FRANK  E.  EVANS,  U.  S.  M.  C. 


On  the  bridge  of  the  liistoric  flag-ship  of  Ad- 
miral David  Farragut,  tlie  frigate  Hartford,  was 
carved  in  huge  letters 
the  motto,  "A  Happy 
Ship  is  an  Efficient 
One."  That  is  the  aim 
of  the  American  navy 
to-day,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  Ameri- 
can blue-jacket  is  the 
best  fed,  uniformed,  and 
most  contented  of  all  the 
sailormen  afloat  on  the 
Seven  Seas.  To  cruise 
the  salt  seas,  drop  an- 
chor now  and  then  in  a 
foreign  port,  and  sand- 
wich in  between  the 
rivalry  of  drills  ashore 
and  afloat  the  contests 
of  water-  and  field- 
sports,  is  in  itself  at- 
tractive enough  to  lure 
the  American  boy  to  the 
naval     service     of     his 

country.  To  know  a  year  ahead  where  each  ship 
will  be,  to  make  frequent  cruises  to  foreign  lands, 
and  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  its  enlisted 


A    HAPPY    SHIPS    GLEE    CLUB. 


men  in  both  study  and  recreation,  is  the  aim  of 
our  navy  department  in  time  of  peace. 

The  man-o'-war's-man 
in  our  navy  begins  his 
day  with  the  bugles 
sounding  reveille  at  5  :30 
in  the  morning,  backed 
up  by  the  shrill  pipes  of 
the  "bosun's"  mates  and 
their  hoarse  shouts  of: 
"Up  all  hammocks  !  Lash 
and  carry!"  Hammocks 
are  lashed  and  stowed 
away  in  the  hammock- 
nettings,  and  then  coffee 
and  ship's  bread  are 
served.  In  the  old  days 
hardtack  was  served,  but 
to-day  the  American 
blue-jacket  has  his  bread 
baked  fresh  daily.  Then 
comes  the  call  of  "Scrub 
and  wash  clothes!"' 
Kidnap  a  blue- jacket  and 
carry  him  in  an  aero- 
plane to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes his  pipe  will  be  going  and  from  some  queer 
hiding-place    he    will    produce    a    bucket,    soap, 
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brush,  and  water,  and  a  line  of  washed  clothes      ends  of  the  roll  (tied  with  white  cord  to  keep  it 
will  flutter  in  the  breeze.  from  unrolling),  and  the  owner's  name  is  sten- 

Until  the  bugles  at  7:30  blow  their  welcome  ciled  in  white  letters  on  the  blue  uniforms  and 
call  of  "Soupy — soupy — soupy 
— without  a  single  bean!"  the 
ship  is  running  ankle-deep  in 
water  from  the  hose.  Wher- 
ever you  turn,  blue-jackets 
and  marines  are  cleaning 
decks  and  paint-work,  scrub- 
bing gratings  and  boat-gear, 
polishing  bright-work,  as  the 
sailors  call  the  brass  fittings, 
and  swapping  yarns.  After 
breakfast  the  "smoking-lamp" 
is  lighted,  and  with  it  goes 
permission  to  smoke.  Until 
the  morning  drill  period 
sounds  at  9:30  the  men  are 
getting  into  the  uniform  pre- 
scribed for  the  day,  attending 
the  call  to  sick-bay  if  they  are 
in  need  of  medical  attendance, 
and  stowing  away  their  sea- 
bags  and  ditty-boxes.  If  you 
are  allowed  a  peep  into  the 
small,  square  ditty-boxes  you 
will  see  sewing  material,  writ- 
ing-paper, photographs  and 
other     souvenirs    of    cruises. 


DRILLING    WHILE    STEAMING    AT 
EIGHTEEN    KNOTS   AN    HOUR. 


in    black    on    the    white    suits 
and  underwear. 

When  the  call  sounds  to 
"quarters"  the  crew  falls  in, 
each  man  in  his  division,  in 
double  ranks  that  face  each 
other.  The  divisional  ofhcers 
walk  up  and  down  between 
the  ranks,  and  woe  to  the 
man  who  is  not  cleanly 
shaven,  whose  uniform  lacks 
,'L  button,  or  whose  shoes  have 
not  been  shined  I  These  in- 
spections every  day  are  the 
secret  of  the  natty,  well-uni- 
formed sailors  and  marines 
you  see  on  shore.  After  in- 
spection the  men  space  them- 
selves out  and  go  through  the 
Swedish  physical  drill,  ending 
with  double  time  about  the  decks  while  the  ship's 
band  plays  a  lively  air.  At  the  close  of  the  phys- 
ical  drill  comes  the  first  regular  drill   for  the 


THE    FORECASTLE    WASH-LINE. 


Take  a  sea-bag  off  its  rail,  and  inside  you  will 
find  every  article  of  a  blue- jacket's  wardrobe. 
Each  piece  is  neatly  rolled  and  "stopped"  at  the 
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day.     Some  of  them  grow  monotonous,  but  most 
of  tliem  are  picturesque  and  l)lood-stirring. 

In  the  big  turrets  and  at  the  rapid-fire  guns 
the  crews  go  through  the  drill  that  fits  them  for 


the  gongs  ringing  and  bugles  blowing  to  awake 
the  men  from  sound  sleep.  When  the  drill  is  for 
collision,  fire,  or  abandon  ship,  the  marines  race 
to  the  boats  with  bayonets  fixed,  with  orders  to 
allow  no  man  in  the  boats  until  the  captain  him- 
self passes  the  word.  Many  water-tight  doors 
are  closed  by  electricity,  and  if  the  order  comes 
to  abandon  ship,  each  man  can  be  over  the  side 
and  in  one  of  the  boats  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

When  the  drill  is  "general  quarters"  the  crews 
rush  to  their  guns,  and  up  from  l)elow  comes  the 
ammunition  by  electric  hoists.  Down  in  the  bat- 
tle dressing-station  the  surgeon  and  the  hospital 
attendants  are  ready,  and  each  of  the  thousand 
officers  and  men  knows  exactly  where  his  place 
is  and  what  to  do.  Meantime,  the  captain,  watch 
in  hand,  receives  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
ship,  and  it  goes  hard  with  officer  or  man  who  is 
not  reported  ready  within  a  few  minutes. 

Then  again  it  may  be  signal-drill.  The  men  in 
our  navy  talk  in  many  ways  unknown  to  the 
landsman.  Vari-colored  flags  spell  messages  to 
them  by  day,  and  at  night  the  red  and  white 
lights  of  the  Ardois  system  wink  news  from  ship 
to  ship.  Then  there  are  the  wigwag  flags,  the 
semaphore  arms  at  the  wings  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  "blinkers"  at  the  signal  yard-arms. 

In  port  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  land  the 
crew  for  infantry-  and  artillery-drill,  or  for  a 
long   practice-march    into   the   country,    and   the 


OFF   FOR    THE    FIRST    CRUISE. 


quick  and  accurate  handling 
of  their  guns  in  battle.  On 
the  forecastle  deck  another 
division  is  having  its  infan- 
try drill,  and  this  often  goes 
on  with  the  ship  rolling  and 
pitching  to  the  seas.  Then 
there  are  the  drills  for  fire, 
collision  at  sea  or  in  port, 
general  quarters  for  going 
into  action,  abandon  ship, 
and  the  night  torpedo-de- 
fense drills,  all  carried  out 
to  the  smallest  detail. 


When  a  man  goes  on 
board  ship  he  is  given  a 
number  which  shows  his  di- 
vision, his  gun,  his  mess, 
hammock,  sea-bag,  rifle, 
cleaning-station,  and  where 
he  is  to  go  in  each  of  these 

general  drills.     Sometimes  the  call  to  "clear  ship 
for  action"  or  collision-drill  comes  at  night,  with 


THE    MASCOT    ON    THE 


i.  S.  TEXAS. 


small  boats  of  the  fleet  go  through  their  drills 
under  sail  and  under  oars. 
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The  hour  of  noon,  when  "'the  sun  crosses  the 
yard-arm,"  is  a  welcome  event.  A  red  pennant 
slides  up  to  the  foretruck,  and  tlie  crew  goes  to 
dinner.  After  dinner  comeS  a  recreation  period 
for  games,  letter-writing,  and  smoking,  and  the 
band  plays  for  dancing.  The  afternoon  drill  may 
be  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  signaling,  or  ship's 
work,  and  at  eight  hells,  or  four  o'clock,  comes 
the  welcome  call  of  "knock  off  all  work!" 


to  calk  oft'."  These  are  giants  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany from  the  engine-room  below,  and  he  is  a 
rash  man  who  disturbs  their  slumbers. 

After  the  mess-call  for  supper  comes  what  the 
crew  calls  ''the  happy  hour."  There  are  moving- 
jMCture  shows,  concerts  and  dancing  to  the  music 
of  the  band,  and  a  great  deal  of  ship- visiting. 
The  call  to  "sling  hammocks"  announces  the  end 
of   "the   happy  hour,"   and  taps   at   nine  o'clock 


I  Enrique  Muller,  Jr. 


THE    U.  S.  S.  .IRJ^ONA    IN    THE    EAST    KIVER. 


Come  about  the  ship  now,  and  on  the  boat-deck 
you  will  find  husky  blue-jackets  swinging  to- 
gether at  pulley-weights  until  the  fifty-pound 
weights  fairly  sing.  They  are  training  for  a  race- 
cutter  crew.  Duck  down  the  nearest  ladder,  and 
you  see  a  big  sailorman  bent  over  a  tiny  sewing- 
machine.  Beside  him  a  comrade  on  all  fours 
is  laboriously  cutting  out  a  pair  of  trousers  for 
his  mate  at  the  machine.  Other  groups  are  read- 
ing or  writing,  working  over  their  correspond- 
ence-school courses  in  electricity  or  mechanical 
engineering.  Take  a  turn  across  the  forecastle, 
and  you  will  find  a  lot  of  powerful,  beautifully 
muscled  men  fast  asleep  on  black  strips  of  can- 
vas that  are  known  as  "calking  mats."  When  a 
sailorman  wants  to  sleep  he  is  apt  to  say,  "Time 


ends  the  day  aboard  a  battle-ship.  Each  "Wednes- 
day afternoon  is  given  to  sewing  and  washing  of 
outfits,  and  the  crew  knows  "Wednesday  afternoon 
by  the  curious  title  of  "rope-yarn  Sunday."  The 
formal  inspection  of  the  entire  ship  and  every 
man  in  it  is  held  on  Saturday,  when  the  captain 
moves  from  deck  to  deck.  He  wears  white  gloves 
on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  not  well  for  the  peace 
of  those  responsible  if  those  white  gloves  are 
soiled  by  any  gear  or  fitting  aboard  his  ship. 

Naturally,  with  this  busy  day  of  drills  and 
recreations  and  the  tang  of  salt  air,  the  men  of  a 
battle-ship's  crew  eat  heartily.  The  mess  attend- 
ants for  the  officers  are  Filipino  boys.  Nowadays, 
on  ships  like  the  dreadnought  Nevada,  the  cook  of 
the  ship,  always  an  important  and  well-paid  post, 
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is  a  trained  electrician.  Every  bit  of  work  in  the 
Nevada's  galley  is  done  by  electricity.  The  cook 
turns  a   switch,   and   along   the   line   of   electric 


TAPS   ON    THE    NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ovens  the  appetizing  meats,  the  potatoes, — that 
are  peeled  by  electricity, — the  soups,  and  the 
vegetables  begin  to  steam  and  sizzle.  Electric 
hoists  carry  the  pans  and  pots  with  their  steam- 
ing  foods  to  the  decks  below,  and  the  cleaning 


and  scouring  of  the  iron-ware  dishes  is  done  by 
an  electric  dish-washer. 

The  navy  feeds  its  men  from  the  pick  of  the 
market  because  its  paymas- 
ters, buying  daily  for  so  many 
men,  get  the  best  at  wholesale 
])rices.  The  niess-tal)les, 
scrubbed  until  they  are  white, 
arc  slung  in  racks  above  the 
deck  when  not  in  use ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  meals  are  served, 
all  signs  of  them  are  removed 
in  shipshape  manner.  Because 
every  bit  of  space  aboard  ship 
is  precious,  each  man  has  his 
mess-table,  hammock,  sea-bag, 
and  gun  all  in  the  same  case- 
mate. To  help  out  the  sweet 
tooth  of  the  crew,  which  is  a 
big  one,  the  paymaster  also 
carries  a  large  stock  of  candy 
and  other  tidbits  that  are  sold 
at  low  prices.  And  twice  a 
week,  whether  in  port  or  at 
sea,  he  serves  chicken  and  ice- 
cream to  his  big  family.  The  days  of  hardtack  and 
of  the  old  "shellback"  sailorman  are  gone.  The 
modern  sailorman  can  no  longer  "pass  the  weather 
earing,"  but  he  is  a  handier,  better  cared  for,  and 
more  useful  man  to  his  country  than  the  old  tar. 


)  Enrique  Muller,  Jr. 


THE  FULL  CREW  OF  THE  V.  S.  S.  OKLAHOMA 


©  Enrique  MuUer,  Jr. 
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Author  of  "  The  Runaway,"  "  The  Junior  Cup,"  etc. 


Chapter  VII 

NEIL  FINDS — AND  THROWS  AWAY 

While  Lois  had  been  proving  her  theory  that 
Jones  had  taken  the  Eagle,  Howard  and  Pelham 
had  been  busying  themselves  in  trying  to  keep 
Neil's  mind  from  very  much  the  same  subject. 
The  rubbers  for  the  aeroplane  arriving  in  the 
mail,  they  had  spent  some  time  in  flying  the  little 
machine  and  with  much  success  until  it  became 
clear  that  Neil  had  become  tired  of  the  sport.  As 
it  was  evident  that  work,  and  nothing  else,  was 
what  he  needed,  Howard  remembered  that,  the 
race  being  only  a  few  days  away,  they  ought  to 
begin  to  prepare  the  boats  for  it.  All  the  time, 
therefore,  that  the  two  girls  had  been  on  the 
water,  the  three  boys  had  been  sorting  sails  and 
tackle  in  the  hot  loft  of  the  boat-house,  and  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  out  a  "suit"  of  sails 
and  some  fresh  running  rigging,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Howard  and  Neil,  were  sure  to  make  the 
Hera  invincible  in  the  coming  contest.  The  time 
arriving  for  Howard's  lesson,  he  left  them;  and 
Pelham,  since  Neil's  afternoon  was  now  nearly 
over,  decided  that  he  would  go  sailing  alone  in 
the  Hera,  and  this  in  spite  of  Neil's  warning  that 
the  wind  was  rapidly  failing. 

Neil  gave  the  little  aeroplane  into  Pelham's 
charge,  asking  him  to  put  it  in  the  Hera's  cuddy, 
forward  of  the  mast.  Now  the  low  cabin  of  the 
boat  having  no  window,  Neil  used,  while  crawling 
in.  a  little  electric  hand-light,  so  as  to  avoid  in- 
juring the  delicate  framework  of  the  model. 

"Where  do  you  keep  the  light  ?"  asked  Pelham. 

"In  a  box  that  's  nailed  up  as  a  shelf  just  inside 
the  door." 

So  when  the  girls  in  their  hunt  finally  came  to 
the  boat-house,  Pelham  was  already  tacking 
through  the  channel  and  Neil  was  preparing  to 
sail  home  to  the  village  in  his  grandfather's 
sturdy  little  cat,  in  which  he  often  sailed  across 
to  his  work.  To  him  Lois  and  Harriet  by  turns 
poured  out  their  story. 

The  flash  of  relief  on  his  worried  face  when 
he  discovered  what  they  had  done  was  enough  to 
thank  them ;  yet  Lois  felt  obliged  to  say,  "We 
have  no  proof  of  anything,  you  know,  nor  can 
we  until  we  have  got  the  Eagle  up  again."  He 
fell  into  thought.  "Don't  you  suppose,"  she  said, 
"that  you  could  get  it  with  the  scallop-dredge?" 

"I    was   just    wondering,"    he    replied.      "It    's 


rather  deep  there,  but  I  could  weight  the  dredge. 
I  'd  try  it  now,  for  there  's  an  old  dredge  here  in 
the  bow  of  the  fishing-boat,  but  1  'd  need  help." 

"I  '11  go,"  promptly  offered  Lois. 

Though  he  tlianked  her  for  the  offer,  he  de- 
clined it,  and  for  a  reason  simply  given:  "It  's 
dreadfully  sloppy  work,  Miss  Weatherbee.  You 
'd  spoil  that  pretty  dress." 

She  gestured  toward  the  row  of  bath-houses. 
"My  bathing-suit  is  there.  Fix  the  dredge,  and 
I  '11  be  ready  as  soon  as  you  are.  Harriet,  will 
you  come  ?" 

But  Harriet's  skirt  was  torn  and  not  yet 
mended,  and  so,  not  many  minutes  later,  she 
stood  alone  on  the  float  and  watched  the  little 
fishing-boat  sail  out  toward  the  cove.  Then  she 
sped  up  to  the  house,  to  tell  what  was  going  on 
and  to  watch  the  better. 

"We  have  half  an  hour  more,"  said  Neil  to  his 
skipper,  as  he  coiled  the  rope  of  the  dredge  pre- 
paratory to  a  cast.  "There  '11  be  a  storm  this 
evening,  but  the  wind  will  die  down  first.  Now, 
Miss  Weatherbee,  put  me  on  a  line  across  the 
cove,  and  I  '11  heave  the  dredge  when  you  say 
we  're  heading  for  the  spot." 

"Heave   now,"    she   said,   three   minutes   later. 

From  the  Winslow  piazza  Howard  and  Har- 
riet, Ruth  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  watched  with 
great  interest  the  hauling  of  the  dredge.  They 
saw  Neil  peer  into  it,  shake  his  head,  clean  it 
from  mud  and  weeds  by  swashing  it  in  the  water, 
and  then  coil  the  line  again  as  Lois  turned  the 
boat  about  for  a  second  try.  Again  it  was  thrown 
and  hauled,  again  there  was  failure,  again  the 
boat  started  across  the  little  cove. 

"Only  luck  will  do  it,"  said  Howard. 

"And  skill,"  corrected  his  mother. 

But  for  a  long  half-hour  both  luck  and  skill 
failed  the  dredgers,  while  the  wind  fell  and  the 
boat  at  each  trip  went  slower.  Away  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  a  great  cloud  was  gathering,  seeming 
to  absorb  into  itself  all  the  wandering  winds. 
Howard,  like  Neil,  predicted  a  storm  for  the 
evening,  and  wished  that  Pelham  would  come 
ashore.  But  the  two  in  the  little  fishing-boat 
continued  their  dredging. 

Of  those  who  from  shore  watched  the  work, 
the  most  interested  was  Jones.  He  was  thor- 
oughly frightened.  When  he  took  the  Eagle  he 
thought  himself  clever  in  making  trouble  for 
Neil ;  but  he  was  startled  by  the  cleverness  of 
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the  girls  in  finding  him  out.  In  the  endeavor  to 
shield  himself  he  had  ahandoned  all  idea  of  re- 
turning the  Eagle,  and  he  had  imagined  himself 
safe  when  once  the  trophy  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  harbor,  thinking  that  they  could  prove  noth- 
ing against  him.  But  the  persistence  of  the 
dredgers  renewed  all  his  fears.  For  he  believed 
that  all  wrong-doing  must  be  followed  either  by 
escape  or  punishment ;  and  since  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  could  be  confession  and 
forgiveness,  he  said  to  himself  that  if  the  Eagle 
were  found,  he  must  "make  a  clean  get-away." 
As  to  his  ability  to  do  this,  he  was  feeling  safe, 
knowing  that  the  automobile  could  always  take 
him  quickly  to  the  train,  when  he  heard  the 
purring  of  the  car  as  it  left  the  garage  and  knew 
that  Howard  was  going  to  the  station  for  his 
father.  In  alarm  he  felt  that  his  escape  was  cut 
off.  If  the  Eagle  were  found  now,  all  would  be 
over  with  him. 

But  down  in  the  l)oat,  as  Lois  headed  it  across 
the  cove  for  the  tenth  time,  they  knew  it  to  be 
the  last  trial  of  the  day.  Slowly  and  more  slowly 
the  little  cat  dragged  the  dredge,  and  when  at 
last  Lois  tried  to  luff,  the  boat  had  not  enough 
headway  to  answer  the  helm.  The  surface  of 
the  inner  harbor  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  save  for 
the  tidal  currents;'  and  out  beyond  the  channel 
Pelham  in  the  Hera  lay  becalmed. 

Neil  pulled  the  dredge  in  yard  by  yard.  At 
last,  when  the  line  hung  straight  down,  showing 
that  the  dredge  had  left  the  bottom,  he  paused 
and  said,  ''I  'm  almost  afraid  to  finish." 

"There  's  always  to-morrow,"  she  answered. 

And  he  hauled  it  over  the  gunwale. 

Amid  the  mud  and  stones  and  shells  there  was 
no  appearance  of  the  solid  little  trophy.  Neil 
lifted  to  Lois  a  face  of  disappointment.  But  she, 
bending  eagerly  forward,  seized  upon  something 
else  that  showed — a  bit  of  fish-line.  And  when 
Neil  pulled  upon  it,  out  from  the  mass  emerged 
the  Golden  Eagle. 

They  saw  it  from  the  shore  when  he  rinsed  and 
waved  the  shining  brass,  and  joyful  voices  hailed 
from  the  piazza.  Neil  and  Lois  struck  hands 
upon  their  triumph. 

"If  it  had  n't  been  for  you — "  lie  began.  But 
she  stopped  him. 

"How  are  we  to  get  ashore?"  She  pointed  to 
the  great  cloud,  which  was  mounting  higher. 
"Will  the  storm  catch  us  here?" 

"No, '  he  said  confidently.  "A  storm  like  that 
comes  and  goes  slowly ;  and  there  will  come  wind 
enough  before  it  to  let  us  get  ashore,  and  Pelham 
too.  But  I  hate  to  keep  you  here.  If  I  had  only 
brought  oars,  I  could  row  you  ashore  at  once." 

"Probably  Howard  will  row  out  in  the  skiff," 


said  Lois.  "See,  there  's  some  one  starting  out 
from  the  float  now." 

Neil,  as  he  looked,  began  to  frown.  "It  's 
Bert.  He  's  heading  for  us.  And  without  wind 
we  can't  get  away  from  him." 

As  he  gloomily  watched  Bert's  powerful 
strokes,  which,  though  unskilful,  sent  the  boat 
rapidly  forward,  Neil  wondered  if  he  and  Lois 
could  escape  by  swimming.  But  the  rowboat  was 
too  swift.  Then,  looking  about  for  other  help, 
he  saw  that  the  tide  was  drifting  his  boat  directly 
upon  the  anchored  Venture.  The  hope  that 
flashed  upon  him  was  immediately  followed  by 
doubt.     "If  only  Bert  has  left  the  battery  key — " 

But  when  in  another  minute  he  scrambled 
aboard  and,  while  Lois  held  the  two  boats  to- 
gether, uncovered  the  engine,  his  doubt  was 
confirmed.     "I  can't  start  the  engine  !"  he  said. 

He  looked  at  the  skiff,  and  in  spite  of  his  fears 
he  felt  a  moment's  amusement.  Jones,  unable  to 
manage  well  the  flat-bottomed  craft,  had  allowed 
his  right  hand  to  outrow  his  left,  and  was  wide 
of  the  course.  Looking  over  his  shoulder,  he  dis- 
covered his  error,  set  his  bow  right,  and,  with  an 
angry  growl,  began  rowing  again.  In  a  few 
more  strokes  he  was  again  going  wide. 

But  Neil's  amusement  fled.  Jones,  unskilful 
as  he  was,  would  nevertheless  reach  them  all  too 
soon.     The  boy  wished  fervently  for  wind. 

Yet  it  was  tantalizingly  close  at  hand.  In  the 
outer  harbor  the  Hera  was  dipping  and  darting 
forward,  and  the  dark  line  of  the  approaching 
breeze  was  not  a  quarter-mile  away.  Neil 
thought  of  using  the  great  oars  of  the  Venture 
to  row  the  little  cat.  But  that  was  hopeless. 
His  mind  seized  on  one  other  plan.  And  now 
Jones,  once  more  discovering  his  wild  steering, 
again  began  pointing  the  skiff  properly. 

Then  a  voice,  strong  and  deep,  rang  out  over 
the  waters  of  the  cove:  "Jones!" 

And  there  on  the  piazza  stood  Mr.  Winslow. 

"Jones!"  he  called.     "Come  ashore!" 

"Stopped !"  thought  Neil,  with  satisfaction. 

And  indeed  Jones  sat  motionless,  looking  up  at 
Mr.  Winslow,  who  stood  beckoning.  But  if  the 
chauffeur's  attitude  displayed  irresolution,  it  was 
not  for  long,  not  longer  than  it  took  him  to  rea- 
son out  that  to  return  to  his  employer  meant 
discharge,  disgrace,  possibly  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. No  one  would  believe  that  he  had  been 
sorry,  that  he  was  sorry  now.  And  reminding 
himself  that  his  retreat  was  cut  off,  that  he  must, 
in  his  expressive  slang,  "make  a  get-away,"  he 
acted  as  if  he  had  not  heard  and  began  rowing 
again. 

Lois,  patiently  waiting  in  the  little  cat-boat, 
asked,  "What  will  he  do?" 
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■'T  don't  know  whetfier  Ae  wants  to  thrash  me 
or  to  get  the  Eagle  again,"  said  Neil.  That  there 
was  possible  danger  to  Lois  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve, yet  he  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  her  out  of 
the  man's  reach.  As  the  wind  was  so  slow  in 
approaching  he  would  try  to  delay  Bert. 

"Miss  Weatherbee,"  he  said,  "hand  me  up  the 
Eagle."  She  passed  it  to  him.  "Now  work  your 
boat  around  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  Venture, 
away  from  the  skiff."  And  while  she  was  doing 
this  he  fell  rapidly  to  work  on  his  own  account. 

Rummaging  in  a  locker,  he  pulled  out  a  fish- 
line  on  a  stout  stick.  From  this  he  unreeled  a 
dozen  yards  of  line  and  knotted  it  to  the  string 
that  was  attached  to  the  Eagle.  Then,  looping 
tight  the  line  around  the  stick  and  making  sure 
that  Jones,  rowing  with  his  back  turned,  could 
not  see  him,  he  tossed  the  stick  a  good  distance 
away  from  the  Venture.  By  means  of  this 
buoyed  line  he  could  recover  the  Eagle  whenever 
he  pleased. 

"Now,"  he  said  to  Lois,  ''how  near  is  the  wind? 
Can  we  get  away?" 

"Not  possible,"  she  answered. 

Neil  did  not  know  what  the  man  wanted.  He 
would  have  told  Lois  to  push  oft",  toward  the 
wind,  if  only  he  could  be  sure  that  Bert  would 
not  follow  her  in  the  belief  that  she  had  the 
Eagle.  Delay  was  what  he  needed — delay  imtil 
the  wind  should  come. 

"Bert !"  he  shouted.     "Bert!" 

Bert  stopped  rowing  and  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der. Standing  on  the  Venture's  quarter,  Neil 
held  the  Eagle  high  in  the  air. 

"You  want  this,  don't  you?"  he  cried.  "Well, 
you  sha'n't  have  it !"  And  he  carefully  tossed  the 
shining  brass  awav,  so  that  it  sank  at  some  dis- 
tance  from  its  Inioy.  As  he  did  so  he  felt  on  his 
cheek  the  first  puff  of  the  approaching  breeze. 

Over  in  the  skiff  Jones  began  to  laugh.  "You 
could  n't  please  me  better  !"  he  shouted.  Feeling 
in  his  pocket,  he  took  out  something,  nodded  at  it 
in  satisfaction,  and  laid  it  down  beside  him  on  the 
seat — some  small,  hard  oliject. 

When,  the  next  instant,  he  knew  that  this  must 
be  the  battery  key,  Neil  understood  that  Jones's 
object  was  to  take  himself  off  in  the  Venture. 
For  Lois's  sake  he  felt  relieved ;  then  he  at  once 
began  to  try  to  prevent  the  man's  escape. 

"Come  aboard,"  he  said  hurriedly  to  Lois. 
"Make  your  boat  fast,  and  then  fetch  out  the 
two  gasolene  cans  from  the  cabin."  While  she 
obeyed  he  reached  under  the  counter,  groped  for 
and  found  the  stop-cock  of  the  gasolene  tank,  and 
turned  it  wide  open.  At  once  the  stream  began 
pouring  down.  But  Neil  was  not  satisfied,  for 
this  waste  would  be  detected  the  moment  Jones 


came  on  board.  Pie  turned  to  disable  the  engine. 
But  the  task  was  not  easy.  To  prevent  either 
accident  or  meddling,  Mr.  Winslow  had  had  the 
engine  partly  housed  in,  so  that,  what  with  the 
woodwork  and  the  heavy  fly-wheel,  the  more  deli- 
cate parts  were  well  defended.  Neil  might  have 
hesitated,  so  great  in  him  was  the  habit  of  econ- 
omy, at  demolishing  the  carbureter,  but  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  cut  the  gasolene  feed-pipe. 
Yet  both,  without  a  screw-driver,  were  inaccess- 
ible, and  the  Venture's  primitive  set  of  tools  was 
at  the  bottom  of  a  box  in  the  dusky  cabin.  There 
was  no  time  to  rummage  for  them.  Neil  might 
long  for  the  few  excellent  tools  which  Jones  al- 
ways carried  in  his  pocket,  but  while  the  lad  had 
only  his  knife  the  solid  little  engine  could  defy 
his  endeavors.  Then,  as  Lois  came  from  the 
cabin,  his  eye  fell  on  the  exposed  spark-plugs,  and 
he  thought  of  the  wiring  system. 

"Here  are  the  cans,"  she  said. 

"Take  them  on  the  other  boat  and  push  off," 
he  said,  without  looking  up. 

But  a  low  cry  of  dismay  from  her  brought  him 
to  his  feet.  The  smaller  boat  was  drifting  away! 
It  was  already  twenty  feet  from  the  Venture. 

"I  brought  the  painter !"  gasped  Lois.  "I 
hitched  it  to  that  cleat.  Why,  it  's  still  there!" 
And  she  pointed  to  where  she  had  belayed  it. 

But  it  was  not  the  painter  of  the  little  fishing- 
boat  that  Lois  had  brought.  It  was  the  dredge- 
rope,  which  she  had  caught  up  by  mistake.  And 
as  she  spoke,  the  dredge,  with  the  rest  of  its  coil 
of  rope,  was  dragged  from  the  deck  of  the  little 
boat  and  splashed  into  the  water.  Borne  by  the 
tide,  the  smaller  vessel  continued  to  drift  away. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Lois.  For  now 
there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  escape. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Neil,  his  eyes  on  the 
drifting  boat.  He  remembered  that  the  sheet 
had  been  cleated  nearly  home ;  its  end  dragged 
overboard.  The  brisk  wind,  ruffling  the  water 
as  it  came,  suddenly  swung  out  the  sail  and  filled 
it.  For  a  moment  the  boat  yielded  to  it  and 
sailed  on  the  starboard  tack.  Then  it  luffed  and 
stood  still,  its  sail  flapping.  Both  Lois  and  Neil 
knew  that  by  such  short  tacks  the  boat  would 
sail  aimlessly  about  till  it  either  grounded  or 
fouled.     Neil  turned  to  the  girl  at  his  side. 

"Quick  !     You  must  swim  for  it !" 

He  spoke  under  his  breath,  for  Jones  was  now 
so  close  that  he  might  overhear.  In  the  same 
tone  she  answered  him,  "You  must  come  too." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  must  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  away  with  this  boat.  He  is 
so  near  that  he  will  not  see  you  swimming.  Slip 
over  quietly  and  go.  You  can  get  aboard  by 
means    of   the    sheet    that    is    trailing    from   the 
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stern."  Seeing  that  she  still  would  have  pro- 
tested, he  added :  "You  're  wasting  time.  Get 
aboard  that  boat,  and  stand  by  to  pick  me  up 
when  I  come." 

He  was  right.  The  Venture,  lying  broadside, 
would  conceal  her  from 
Jones,  but  there  was  no  time 
to  lose.  Besides,  Neil  spoke 
in  the  tone  of  a  captain  giv- 
ing an  order.  At  once  Lois 
slipped  over  the  side,  and, 
with  her  swift  double-over- 
hand stroke,  began  to  swim 
to  the  other  boat.  Neil 
turned  to  the  work  he  still 
had  to  do. 

Hoping  that  there  was 
little  gasolene  left  in  the 
tank,  Neil  seized  the  two 
cans  which  Lois  had  dragged 
to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and 
lifted  them  to  the  side  of  the 
boat.  There  was  no  time  to 
buoy  them,  and  but  one  hope 
of  saving  them.  He  un- 
hitched from  the  cleat  the 
end  of  the  dredge-rope,  tied 
it  to  the  handles  of  the  cans, 
lowered  them  into  the  water, 
and  let  them  go.  Silently 
they  sank.  Perhaps,  with  a 
grapnel,  he  could  later  re- 
gain both  them  and  the 
dredge — but  there  was  no 
time  to  think  of  that  now. 
He  heard  the  swirl  of  Bert's 
oars  but  a  few  yards  away. 
Neil  took  one  glance  at  Lois. 
With  all  her  skill  and 
strength  she  had  been  hur- 
rying to  the  other  boat, 
watching  it  anxiously  as  it 
appeared  to  wait  for  her,  its 
sail  shivering.  Would  it  fall 
off  again,  and  sail  away? 
The  idea  troubled  her,  for 
though  the  Rhoda  was  at 
anchor     close     at     hand,     to 

swim  to  if  she  wished,  she  was  anxious  to  be  able 
quickly  to  help  Neil.  She  knew  very  well  that 
the  little  fishing-boat  might  dodge  her  all  around 
the  harbor  unless  fortune  was  with  her.  But 
luckily  the  sail  did  not  fill  again  till  Lois,  with  a 
thankful  heart,  laid  her  hand  on  the  trailing 
sheet.  Neil  looked  up  in  time  to  see  her  put  her 
foot  on  the  rudder,  stand  up,  and  begin  to  climb 
into  the  cockpit. 


Chapter  VHI 

aboard  the  venture 

Relieved  of   his  anxiety    for   Lois.   Neil    fell  to 
work  in  an  attempt  to  demolish  the  engine-wiring. 


LOIS   SLH'PED   OVER   THE   SIDE   AND   BEGAN   TO   SWIM  TO   THE   OTHER   BOAT." 


The  two  brass  terminals  were  securely  fastened 
to  the  spark-plugs;  only  pliers  could  loosen  their 
grip.  But  he  seized  the  wires  and  tore  them  from 
the  sockets  of  the  terminals.  Then,  knowing  that 
this  damage  could  be  repaired  in  a  minute,  he 
pulled  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and 
began  to  hack  off  the  ends  of  the  two  wires,  close 
to  the  woodwork. 

But  he  had  not  known  that  a  knife  could  be  so 
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dull  or  insulation  so  thick  or  wire  so  tough — or 
that  time  could  go  so  fast.  While  yet  he  was 
hreathlessly  working  on  the  stuhhorn  wires  he 
felt  the  rowboat  hump  against  the  J'oiliirc  and 
heard  Bert  come  climbing  aboard.  He  should 
have  jumped  and  gone ;  many  times  he  was  to 
wish  he  had  done  so.  Surely  he  had  done  his 
best.  But  he  thought  the  wires  were  yielding;  he 
lingered  for  another  cut — and  in  that  last  mo- 
ment he  felt  Jones's  heavy  hand  on  his  collar. 

To  resist  was  but  to  invite  rough  handling,  for 
Jones  was  again  frightened.  Behind  him  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Winslow  and  Howard  putting  out  in 
the  rowboat.  and  he  knew  he  had  little  time  to 
waste.  Neil's  struggle  was,  therefore,  suppressed 
by  a  quick  blow  on  the  chin  that  in  a  moment 
rendered  the  boy  limp  and  helpless.  Bert  stood 
wondering  what  to  do  with  him  till,  seeing  the 
cabin  open,  he  bundled  the  l)oy  inside  and  closed 
the  door.  Then  so  promptly  and  efficiently  did 
the  man  set  to  work  that  in  three  minutes  he 
had  tlie  anchor  on  deck,  the  engine  running,  and 
the  boat  under  way.  He  had  stopped  the  escape 
of  the  gasolene  with  a  single  turn  of  his  wrist. 
While  Mr.  Winslow  and  Howard  were  still  a 
hundred  yards  away,  the  Venture  had  begun  to 
churn  rapidly  toward  the  opening  of  the  channel, 
and  the  disappointed  pursuers  turned  back. 

All  this  time  Pelham  had  been  sailing  in  the 
Hero  outside  the  channel,  proving  to  his  own 
huge  satisfaction  how  well  he  could  handle  the 
boat  alone.  Then  the  wind  fell,  and  Pelham, 
studying  the  big  cloud  to  the  north,  began  to 
wonder  if  he  were  in  for  trou])le.  And  it  was 
while  he  lay  thus,  looking  at  the  harbor  and 
wishing  he  were  in  it,  that  he  saw  the  flashing  of 
the  Eagle  as  Neil  waved  it  and  realized  that  the 
trophy  had  been  found. 

The  breeze  came  again,  and  Pelham  put  his 
bow  toward  the  opening  of  the  channel.  Then. 
still  watching  what  was  going  on  within,  he  saw 
the  pursuit  of  Jones,  the  flight  of  Lois,  and  the 
brief  struggle  on  the  Venture.  As  the  breeze 
stiffened,  Pelham,  burning  with  indignation, 
trimmed  his  sheet  the  closer,  and  steered  to  cut 
off  Jones  at  the  exit  from  the  channel. 

But  he  wondered,  as  the  boats  rapidly  neared 
each  other,  what  to  do  next.  The  case  was  not 
desperate  enough  to  force  a  collision.  Had  he  the 
skill  to  swing  the  Hera  at  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment, 'iay  her  aboard"  the  Venture  in  the  old 
piratical  fashion,  and  call  on  Neil  to  help  him 
overpower  the  chauft'eur?  "That  is  what  I  "11 
do,"  decided  Pelham. 

But  first  he  wondered  if  he  would  have  the 
chance;  and  then  he  saw  that  this  was  to  fail 
him.     Jones    was    edging    farther    and    farther 


toward  the  last  buoy,  increasing  the  distance  that 
the  Hera  must  sail.  Pelham  saw  that  he  would 
reach  the  turning-point,  where  Jones  would  be 
free  to  head  for  the  open  bay,  just  a  few  seconds 
too  late.  But  he  kept  on.  "I  '11  scare  him!"  he 
thought,  grimly  deciding  to  make  the  chauffeur's 
escape  a  close  one. 

And  Jones  was  sufficiently  worried.  He  had 
not  Pelham's  skill  with  boats ;  he  could  not.  used 
to  street  traffic  though  he  was,  be  sure  that  he 
would  reach  the  buoy  first;  he  was  afraid  of  a 
collision  and  a  spill,  for  he  could  not  swim.  Ap- 
prehensively he  eyed  Pelham's  swift  approach, 
and,  keeping  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  channel 
as  he  dared,  he  waited  for  his  chance  to  swing 
close  around  the  buoy.  It  came.  He  rapidly 
turned  the  wheel,  and  the  buoy,  swirling  this  way 
and  that  with  the  freshly  turned  tide,  all  but 
grazed  the  Venture's  side.  Jones  saw  that  he 
had  escaped  Pelham's  apparently  reckless  onset, 
and  laughed  as  the  boy  turned  the  Hera  to  follow 
in  his  wake.    That  l)oat  could  never  catch  him ! 

Then  he  started  as  he  felt  a  slight  quiver  of 
the  boat,  a  tremor  in  all  her  timbers.  Had  she 
touched  bottom?  Would  she  in  another  moment 
stick  fast?  But  looking  astern,  he  saw  what  had 
happened.  The  skiff",  skimming  behind  him  on 
the  end  of  a  long  painter,  had  fouled  the  swaying 
buoy;  the  painter  had  tautened,  causing  the 
shock  he  had  felt,  and  then  it  had  snapped. 
Again  he  laughed  in  relief.  The  skiff  would  sim- 
ply be  driven  ashore,  unless  Pelham  should  stop 
and  pick  her  up. 

Pelham  had  no  such  intention.  There  was  an- 
other half-mile  before  the  man  would  leave  the 
outer  harbor  for  the  bay ;  he  might  then  turn  in 
a  southerly  or  northerly  direction,  or  he  might 
head  for  Marlow,  straight  across  the  bay.  In 
the  approaching  storm  the  Venture  might  not  be 
traced  from  land,  and  Pelham  determined  to 
learn  where  Jones  was  taking  Neil.  He  looked 
at  the  approaching  cloud,  sluggishly  moving 
southward,  and  said  hopefully  to  himself: 

"It  does  n't  look  like  a  bad  storm.    I  '11  risk  it." 

Meanwhile,  Neil,  in  the  stuffy  cabin,  at  last 
came  to  himself.  The  blow  which  Bert  had  dealt 
him  was  more  skilful  than  powerful,  and  the  lad 
had  not  been  injured.  But  his  head  was  still  ring- 
ing with  the  jolt  of  the  blow,  and  his  mind  was 
quite  confused.  Slowly  he  made  out  where  he 
was.  slowly  he  regained  his  energy;  but  at  last 
mind  and  body  worked  together,  and  he  rose  to  his 
knees,  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  outside. 

On  either  side  of  the  cabin  was  a  little  oval 
window,  and  by  these  he  quickly  made  out  the 
position  of  the  Venture.  Through  the  crack  of 
the  door  he  looked  astern,  saw  Bert  at  the  wheel, 
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and,  following  the  man's  frequent  glances,  per- 
ceived the  Hera  in  the  Venture's  wake.  Said 
Neil  to  himself,  "Pelham  ought  to  turn  back." 

Out  of  the  starboard  window  he  watched  the 
approach  of  the  storm.  The  coming  of  the 
breeze  had  been  its  forerunner.  The  wind  was 
stiff  now,  the  cloud  was  higher,  and  its  advance 
would  steadily  grow  more  rapid  until  the  tempest 
was  upon  them.  Before  very  long  the  bay  would 
be  "kicking  up"  its  customary  sea,  and  Neil  won- 
dered if  Bert  would  really  face  it.  But  the  motor 
continued  at  what  the  boy  recognized  as  its  high- 
est pace,  without  a  skip  or  a  falter.  Then,  man- 
aging through  the  crack  to  catch  another  glimpse 
astern,  he  saw  the  Hera  still  following,  and  felt 
alarmed.  Pelham  had  not  sto])ped  to  reef,  yet 
very  soon,  outside  the  lieadlands,  he  would  be 
exposed  to  a  stronger  whid  and  a  heavier  sea. 

More  minutes,  and  the  time  had  come.  The 
J'enlnre  was  rolling  and  plunging,  and,  behind, 
the  Hera  was  beginning  its  pitching.  The  head- 
lands were  astern.  But  in  vain  Neil  watched  for 
Pelham,  now  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear,  to 
turn  back  or  to  luff  and  reef.  "He  can  do  noth- 
ing now,"  he  muttered;  "why  does  he  keep  on?" 

Pelham,  doggedly  following,  was  putting  the 
same  question  to  himself.  He  \vas  sure  now  that 
Bert  was  heading  for  Marlow.  All  that  kept  the 
boy  on  his  course  was  pure  obstinacy.  He  must, 
he  would,  turn  back — presently. 

Then  to  Neil's  mind,  now  thoroughly  clear  and 
quickened'  by  anxiety,  came  an  idea.  The  Veii- 
fiire's  ancient  motor  got  its  spark  solely  from  a 
battery,  and,  for  dryness'  sake,  the  cells  were  kept 
in  the  cabin!  In  a  moment,  knife  in  hand,  he 
found  the  battery  and  hacked  at  the  wires. 

The  motor  coughed,  and  wheezed,  and  became 
silent.  The  vibration  of  the  boat  ceased.  Neil 
heard  a  growl  fiom  Bert.  Then,  when  the  heavy 
footsteps  approached,  Neil  crouched  in  the 
nearest,  darkest  corner  behind  a  curtain,  and  pre- 
])ared  himself  for  what  he  hoped  would  follow. 

The  cabin  door  had  no  lock ;  it  was  secured 
from  outside  with  a  hasp  and  a  peg.  Bert  would 
])roi)ably  keep  the  peg  in  his  hand ;  so  Neil  drew 
out  his  pocket-knife,  of  about  the  same  size. 

Still  growling  to  himself,  Jones  yanked  open 
the  door,  his  bulk  filling  the  opening.  Then  the 
light  came  again  as  the  man  crawled  in,  feeling 
to  right  and  left.  But  Neil,  shrunk  in  his  corner, 
first  escaped  him  and  then  seized  his  chance. 
The  man's  feet  passed  the  opening,  and  the  boy 
nimbly  slipped  out.  Neil  slammed  the  door  to, 
swung  the  hasp  over  the  staple,  and  thrust  in  the 
knife.  To  his  relief  it  passed  through  the  loop  of 
the  staple. 

(To  be 


In  fact,  it  passed  almost  too  far.  The  peg  had 
tapered,  the  knife  did  not;  there  was  a  chance 
that  it  might  drop  entirely  through.  Neil  hesi- 
tated. But  when  he  heard  Bert  strike  twice  on 
the  door  and  saw  the  fastening  hold,  he  darted 
forward  to  make  the  Venture  secure,  whatever 
else  might  happen. 

The  anchor  lay  where  Bert  had  dropped  it ;  its 
rope  trailed  over  the  house  and  the  deck.  Neil 
lifted  the  anchor  and  cast  it  overboard  He  knew 
the  soundings :  the  depth  was  greater  here  than 
in  the  harbor,  and  the  anchor  would  not  reach 
bottom.  But  that  was  nothing.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, when  he  was  sure  that  Bert  was  safely  dis- 
l)osed  of,  he  would  let  out  more  rope;  or  if  he 
did  not,  the  Venture  would  not  drift  two  miles  to 
leeward  without  coming  into  shoaler  water, 
where  the  anchor  would  hold.  He  knew  both 
anchor  and  rope  •  they  would  keep  the  Venture 
through  any  storm.  And  so,  feeling  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  by  his  employer,  Neil  turned  again 
to  make  sure  that  the  hasp  held  the  cabin  door. 

Too  late !  For  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  about  to  step  down  into  the  cockpit,  he 
heard  the  sharp  rap  of  the  falling  knife,  and  saw 
the  door  burst  open.  Bert,  furiously  roaring, 
came  scrambling  out. 

Neil  had  no  weapon.  The  short  boat-hook  was 
in  its  slings  under  the  seat  of  the  cockpit,  and 
there  was  no  other  means  of  defense.  "Bert!" 
he  cried,  hoping  to  soothe  the  man. 

But  Bert  had  been  tricked  and  he  had  bumped 
his  head,  two  very  good  reasons  for  making  him 
wish  to  take  vengeance  on  the  responsible  cause 
of  these  things.  "Now  I  've  got  you  !"  he  cried, 
and  sprang  at  the  boy. 

Neil  dodged  him,  leaping  over  the  boom  to  the 
other  side  of  the  boat.  Clumsily,  but  eagerly, 
Jones  followed.  Neil  led  him  aft,  where  there 
was  more  room  for  dodging,  but  where  he  could 
not  hope  for  time  to  secure  the  boat-hook. 
Around  the  stern  he  led  the  man,  wishing,  too 
late,  that  he  had  thought  of  retreating  out  upon 
tlie  boom.  Forward,  over  the  boom  again,  under 
it  just  in  time  to  escape  Bert's  long  arms — and 
every  moment  Jones  was  more  exasperated  at  the 
boy's  spry  adroitness.  Then  Neil  concluded  that 
on  board  the  Venture  was  no  place  for  him.  As 
Bert,  raging,  reached  down  for  the  boat-hook, 
the  boy  saw  that  there  was  only  one  thing  for 
him  to  do — to  swim  for  it.  He  turned  and  waved 
his  arms  aloft  to  the  Hera  in  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing Pelham's  attention.  Jones  saw  his  purpose 
and  sprang  for  him — but  too  late.  When  the 
clutching  hands  were  almost  on  him,  Neil  dove 
cleanly  into  the  tossing  water. 

contiitiieti ) 
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THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  AIR 

Ix  fighting  a  battle  the  result  depends  largely 
upon  the  position  held  by  the  opposing  side.  Each 
side  strives  to  gain  some  place  of  advantage 
where  it  can  reach  the  enemy  with  its  projec- 
tiles, hut  where  it  is  safe  from  being  reached  in 
return.  This  is  a  principle  of  military  tactics 
as  old  as  warfare  itself.  The  savage  threw  his 
tomahawk  from  behind  a  tree.  In  ancient  times 
the  bowman  sought  a  hill  from  which  to  shoot 
his  arrows  downward  at  his  foe.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  more  recent  times  cities  were  sur- 
rounded by  strong  fortresses  from  which  guns 
and  cannon  could  be  trained  upon  an  approaching 
enemy  with  more  deadly  results  than  could  be 
achieved  upon  a  level  field.  In  the  present  war 
Germany  has  done  a  great  deal  of  her  fighting 
under  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  water  her  submarines  have  been  able  to  reach 
the  enemy  with  their  destructive  torpedoes,  but 
the  enemy  has  had  little  success  in  reaching  the 
submarine.  But  while  Germany  has  managed  to 
render  herself  inaccessible  at  sea,  the  Allies  are 
planning  to  render  themselves  inaccessible  every- 
where— both  on  land  and  on  sea.  For  they  are 
planning  to  gain  the  complete  mastery  of  the  air, 
and,  having  gained  this  mastery,  they  are  expect- 
ing to  operate  against  the  enemy  from  inaccessi- 
ble aerial  heights.  The  leader  in  this  bold  move- 
ment will  be  the  United  States.  Toward  the  end 
of  June  the  administration  asked  Congress  for 
$700,000,000  to  be  spent  in  building  a  gigantic 
air-fleet  of  35,000  battle-planes  and  in  training  as 
many  aviators  to  fly  them.  Our  war  officials, 
feeling  certain  that  Congress  will  furnish  the 
money,  went  ahead  with  plans  for  carrying  out 
the  stupendous  scheme.  They  arranged  for  turn- 
ing industrial  plants  into  establishments  for 
manufacturing  air-craft,  and  they  hastened  and 


enlarged  tlie  work  of  the  aviation  training- 
schools.  By  the  first  of  July  nearly  a  thousand 
students  of  aviation  were  enrolled,  and  candidates 
for  the  air  service  were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  a  week.  So  active  was  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  mighty  air-drive  that  the  war  depart- 
ment expected  to  have  more  than  1400  active 
fliers  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  while  in  the 
course  of  a  year  it  was  expecting  to  have  many 
thousands.  Americans,  quite  generally,  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  new  plan  of  battle,  but  tlieir 
hopes  are  no  higher  than  those  of  our  friends 
across  the  sea.  "America's  immense  aerial  army," 
says  a  French  writer,  "will  swing  the  scales  in 
our  favor.  The  new  movement  guarantees  to  the 
Allies  complete  mastery  of  the  air  in  the  spring, 
no  matter  what  activity  may  be  shown  by  the 
German  air-craft  workshops  during  the  coming 
autumn  and  winter.  No  flying-machine  of  the 
enemy  will  then  be  able  to  rise  without  being  at 
once  overwhelmed.  Allied  airplanes  will  soon 
])ring  terror,  devastation,  and  death  to  the  Hin- 
denburg  lines.  With  the  enemy  air-craft  out  of 
the  fight,  our  airplanes  can  turn  to  the  machine- 
guns  of  the  enemy,  or  their  infantry,  and  throw 
them  into  rout  or  compel  them  to  surrender."  If. 
the  proposed  air  army  shall  be  successful  in  doing 
the  things  that  are  expected  of  it,  then  our  war 
department  has  taken  a  step  which  will  doubtless 
lead  to  profound  changes  in  the  military  art;  in 
the  future  the  fight  will  be  for  the  mastery  not 
of  the  land  nor  of  the  sea,  but  of  the  air. 

HELPING  UNCLE  SAM 

In  the  work  of  carrying  on  the  war  Uncle  Sam 
is  receiving  assistance  from  vast  numbers  of 
people  who  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Government  and  who  give  their  services  without 
pay  and  without  hope  of  reward.    When  he  asked 
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the  country  to  lend  him  $2,000,000,000  as  a 
"Liberty  Loan,"  thousands  of  bankers,  and  news- 
papers, and  orators,  and  social  workers  of  all 
kinds  joined  in  making  stirring  appeals  to  the 
people  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  request  and  urging 
them  to  lend  the  money.  The  result  was  a  won- 
derful success,  for  about  4,000,000  people  stepped 
forward  and  offered  to  lend  a  sum  amounting  to 
more  than  $3,000,000,000.  Again,  when  the  Red 
Cross  asked  for  a  gift  of  $100,000,000,  men  and 
women  all  over  the  country,  knowing  that  the 
money  would  be  spent  in  aiding  Uncle  Sam's 
soldiers,  took  up  the  work  of  raising  the  fund, 
and  within  a  week  a  sum  far  greater  than  the 
one  asked  for  was  collected.  But  this  mighty 
drive  for  "humanity  dollars"  would  not  have  been 
successful  had  it  not  been  for  the  labors  of  the 
unpaid  workers.  Then  there  is  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  whose  purpose  is  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President 
anything  and  everything  that 
will  aid  him  in  winning  the 
war.  This  council  consists 
of  nearly  a  thousand  promi- 
nent men  and  women,  busi- 
ness men,  railroad  presidents, 
university  professors,  labor 
leaders,  inventors,  physicians. 
In  its  membership  are  such 
names  as  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler, Jr..  Samuel  Gompers, 
Samuel  Rea,  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
Dr.  William  Welsh.  The 
council  has  its  offices  in 
Washington,  where  many  of 
the  members  are  residing 
during  the  period  of  the  war. 
More  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, highly  trained  men  from 
almost  every  walk  of  life,  are 
giving  their  entire  time  to 
the  work  of  the  council,  and 
are  giving  it  withoiU  receiv- 
ing a  cent  for  their  services. 
They  even  pay  their  own  liv- 
ing expenses  while  in  Wash- 
ington.    In  addition,  several 

hundred  other  members,  living  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  give  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  work  of  the  council,  also  without  pay.  By 
availing  himself  of  the  talent,  experience,  and 
skill  of  these  picked  men.  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
able  to  throw  against  the  enemy  our  entire  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  military  strength.  And 
this  is  what  must  be  done  if  we  and  our  allies  are 
to  win  the  war. 


MOVING  AGAINST  THE  FOE 

Slowly,  but  with  sure  step  and  firm  tread,  Amer- 
ica is  moving  against  the  distant  foe.  Every 
branch  of  the  military  power  is  gaining  strength 
for  dealing  blows  that  are  to  grow  heavier  and 
heavier  each  succeeding  month.  By  the  first  of 
July  nearly  half  a  million  men  had  enlisted  in 
the  army,  navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  National 
Guard,  and  recruits  by  the  thousands  were  com- 
ing in  every  day.  The  regular  army  was  close 
to  the  300,000  mark,  the  National  Guard  num- 
bered more  than  250,000,  the  Marine  Corps  nearly 
30,000,  while  the  regular  blue-jacket  force  of  the 
navy  was  120,000.  Altogether,  about  700,000  men 
had  joined  the  line  that  is  to  be  the  first  to  face 
the  German  hosts.  One  end  of  this  line  was 
drawing  close  to  the  scene  of  battle.  For  in  the 
last  week  in  June  soldiers  of  the  advance-guard 
of  the  American  armv  landed  on  French  soil  and 
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:  General  Pershing,  Ambassador  Page,  Vice- Admiral  Sims, 
Lord  Derby,  General  French. 

made  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  trenches 
by  the  side  of  the  other  troops  of  the  Allies. 
The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  troops 
sent  a  thrill  through  the  United  States,  for  it  was 
unknown  to  the  public  that  any  large  detachment 
had  as  yet  left  our  shores,  so  quietly  and  secretly 
had  the  movement  been  made.  The  news  also 
sent  a  thrill  throughout  all  Europe.  And  well  it 
may,    for   the   arrival    of    the    American    forces 
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meant  a  net  gain  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
since  the  American  troops  will  throw  no  burden 
of  any  kind  upon  Europe.  They  will  be  fed, 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  by  the  United 
States.  All  that  w'ill  be  asked  for  by  our  men 
will  be  the  opportunity  to  fight.  Furnisli  them 
this,  and  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. Our  whole  history  teaches  that  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  is  brave  and  knows  how  to  fight. 

Few  American  soldiers  have  been  commended 
for  bravery  as  often  as  General  John  Joseph 
Pershing,  F^rom  the  West  Point  Academy  he 
went  directly  into  Indian  fighting  in  the  South- 
west, once  rescuing,  without  firing  a  shot,  a 
party  of  cow-boys  besieged  by  hostiles,  an  action 
for  which  he  was  commended. 

He  was  twice  commended  for  valor  in  Cuba. 
A  veteran  Civil  War  general  who  saw  him  there 
reported,  '"He  is  the  coolest  man  under  fire  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life."  After  this,  Pershing  com- 
manded successful  campaigns  against  the  Moros 
in  Mindanao  with  a  minimum  of  fatalities.  Like 
other  great  American  generals,  Pershing  always 
has  had  a  hatred  of  bloodshed. 

Pershing  is  not  only  brave ;  he  is  a  thorough, 
able  administrator.  While  stationed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  as  military  instructor  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  study  law.  This  know- 
ledge served  him  well  when  he  became  military 


governor  of  Mindanao  in  191 3,  a  post  in  which 
he  made  a  splendid  record.  He  learned  the 
Moro  language  in  order  to  attain  a  more  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  this  wild  people.  This 
same  thoroughness  he  showed  when  assigned  to 
the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria  as  our  military 
observer.  Then  he  studied  Japanese  enough  to 
l)e  able  to  speak  it.  He  also  learned  Spanish  and 
French.  The  Spanish  he  used  in  Mexico.  He 
now  has  use  for  his  French. 

General  Pershing's  finest  military  achievement 
was  in  Mexico,  for  that  was  an  achievement  of 
restraint.  At  that  time  there  was  great  criti- 
cism, much  of  it  apparently  leveled  at  the  army, 
but  actually  intended  for  President  Wilson.  But 
Pershing  had  received  his  orders  directly  from 
the  President;  and  he  not  only  carried  out  the 
letter  of  those  orders,  but  he  strictly  observed 
their  spirit.  He  had  under  him  a  force  strong 
enough  to  go  to  Mexico  City,  if  need  be;  some 
of  his  soldiers  had  been  slain  at  Carrizal ;  yet 
the  officers  closest  to  him,  even  those  who  lived 
in  the  same  tent  with  him,  never  heard  from  him 
a  criticism  of  his  commander-in-chief  or  even  a 
murmur  of  impatience. 

President  Wilson  had  tested  General  Pershing 
and  found  him  true  metal — an  ideal  soldier. 

In  the  hands  of  General  Pershing  and  Admiral 
Sims  the  reputation  of  American  arms  is  safe. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SITUATION 

The  world  is  still  watching  Russia  with  keen 
interest,  and  will  continue  to  watch  her  for  a 
long  time,  for  things  that  are  done  in  that  coun- 
try will  for  many  months  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  all  other  nations.  At  the  date  this  is 
written  (June  29)  the  situation  in  Russia  is,  for 
the  most  part,  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  The 
provisional  government,  the  one  that  was  estab- 
lished when  the  despotism  of  the  Czar  was  over- 
thrown in  March,  seems  to  be  growing  every  day 
in  power  and  efficiency.  It  is  checking  disorder 
and  lawlessness,  and  is  taking  strong  measures  to 

suppress  counter- 
revolutions and  an- 
archy. In  its  efforts 
to  put  down  its  op- 
ponents it  is  receiv- 
ing the  support  of 
the  masses.  "The 
Russian  people," 
said  Ambassador 
Bakhmetieff.  the 
head  of  the  Russian 
war-mission,  when 
speaking  to  our 
Congress,  "are  ren- 
dering to  the  new 
authorities  their  sup- 
port. The  people 
iiioto  Dy  Paul  Tiiompson.  arc    rcaliziug    more 

AMBASSADOR  BAKHMETIEFF.       aud   morc   that,    for 

the  very  sake  of 
further  freedom,  law  must  be  maintained  and 
manifestations  of  anarchy  be  suppressed."  The 
new  government  also  seems  to  be  acting  firmly 
and  wisely  in  respect  to  the  practical  matters 
of  administration.  It  has  called  for  a  "Lib- 
erty Loan"  of  2,000,000,000  rubles  ($1,000,000- 
000),  and  the  money  has  been  promptly  fur- 
nished. It  is  looking  forward  to  a  system  of 
progressive  taxation  upon  incomes,  proposing 
a  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  incomes  exceed- 
ing 400,000  rubles  ($200,000),  and  a  rate  of 
seventy  to  ninety  per  cent,  on  profits  of  the  in- 
dustries supplying  war  materials.  The  new  gov- 
ernment, finding  that  a  shortage  existed  in  many 
lines  of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  cloth,  shoes, 
soap,  and  other  necessaries,  has  undertaken  to 
supply  the  people  with  these  goods  by  manufac- 
turing them  itself.  It  has  appointed  a  minister 
of  food  and  supplies,  and  has  given  him  power 
to  manufacture  certain  indispensable  articles  and 
sell  them  to  the  people  at  a  price  covering  only 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  transportation,  and  dis- 
tribution.    But  the  fact  about  Russia  that  is  of 


most  importance  to  Americans  is  her  attitude 
toward  the  Great  War;  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  new  government  and  a  majority 
of  the  people  as  well  are  in  favor  of  keeping  up 
the  fight  against  Germany  until  the  Allies  are 
ready  to  make  peace.  "With  all  emphasis,"  said 
Ambassador  Bakhmetieff,  "may  I  state  that  Rus- 
sia rejects  any  idea  of  a  separate  peace.  The 
provisional  government  is  laying  all  its  endeavor 
to  reorganize  and  fortify  the  army  for  action  in 
common  with  the  Allies.  Russia  will  not  fail 
to  be  a  worthy  partner  in  the  'League  of 
Honor.'  "  That  the  Russian  situation  is  full  of 
hope  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Root,  who  is  now  in 
that  country  rendering  distinguished  service  as 
the  head  of  the  American  Commission.  "We  have 
seen  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Root,  "since  we  came  to 
Russia  that  gives  cause  for  criticism.  We  marvel 
at  the  self-control,  the  kindliness  of  spirit,  and 
the  sound  common  sense  that  the  Russians  dis- 
play."  . 

CONGRESS  AND  ITS  TASKS 

In  these  stirring  times  when  the  eyes  of  all  are 
turned  toward  the  President  and  the  things  he  is 
doing  to  bring  victory  in  the  war,  we  should  not 
forget  the  service  which  is  being  rendered  by 
Congress.  For  the  burdens  of  Congress  are  no 
less  heavy  and  its  tasks  are  no  less  difficult  than 
those  of  the  President.  Under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  President  can  do  only  the  things 
which  he  is  authorized  by  law  to  do,  and  the  laws 
under  which  he  acts  must  be  placed  on  the  books 
by  Congress.  The  President  would  not  and  could 
not  have  raised  his  hand  -against  Germany  had 
not  Congress  first  given  him  authority  to  do  so. 
At  present  the  chief  duty  of  Congress,  therefore, 
is  to  pass  laws  which  will  enable  the  President 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  way  that  is  most  likely 
to  bring  success  to  ourselves  and  our  allies.  This 
is  certainly  no  easy  task.  It  is  one  which  re- 
quires all  the  wisdom  and  foresight  that  a  body 
of  men  is  capable  of  exercising.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  relating  to  the  war,  Congress 
is  acting  in  a  prompt  and  effective  manner.  Since 
the  declaration  of  war  in:  April  it  has  passed 
some  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
measures  ever  enacted  in  American  history.  It 
has  provided  for  a  debt  of  seven  billions  of  dol- 
lars; it  has  made  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
raise  by  conscription  an  army  of  more  than  a 
million  men;  it  has  appropriated  for  the  imme- 
diate expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  more  than 
three  billion  dollars,  the  largest  appropriation 
ever  made  at  a  single  time  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world.     In  passing  the  war  measures  Con- 
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gress  has  for  the  most  part  followed  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President,  but  each  bill  has  been 
fully  discussed  and  amended  wherever  amend- 
ment has  seemed  to  be  necessary.  At  times  it 
seems  that  Congress  is  slow  to  act.  But  the  dis- 
cussion and  improvement  of  a  great  measure  re- 
quire time  and  labor.  Congress  would  be  shirk- 
ing its  duty  if  it  rushed  important  bills  through 
without  debate  and  witliout  time  for  deliberation. 

In  the  last  days  of  June  Congress  was  still 
wrestling  with  the  war-rev- 
enue bill,  the  one  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Watch 
Tower.  This  revenue  meas- 
ure, as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  May, 
met  with  little  favor  in  the 
Senate,  and  nearly  a  month 
was  consumed  by  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Senate  in 
drawing  a  new  bill.  At  the 
end  of  June,  therefore,  there 
was  still  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  revenue 
bill.  At  tiiis  time  Congress 
was  also  wrestling  with  the 
food-control  bill,  with  its 
most  difficult  and  important 
problems  connected  with  the 
production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  food  during 
the  war.  A  leading  object 
of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  food 
speculators    from    cornering 

the  market  and  putting  up  prices.  Another 
feature  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  in  the  House 
was   a    clause    prohibiting    the    use    of    grain    in 

liquor    and    providing    for 


so  hard  to  capture,  and  it  was  a  remarka])le 
and  inspiring  event.  Al)out  10,000  men  wear- 
ing the  gray,  escorted  by  several  thousand  who 
wore  the  blue,  marched  along  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  were  reviewed  by  the  President.  In  the 
line  were  many  young  soldiers  now  serving  in 
the  regular  army,  grandsons  of  those  who  fought 
for  the  Confederacy  and  of  those  who  fought  for 
the  Union.  The  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  proudly  borne  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 


the    manufacture    of 

the  seizure  of  all  existing  stocks  of  liquors  for 
the  purpose  of  redistilling  them  into  alcohol  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  The 
food-control  bill  passed  the  House  (June  23) 
by  a  vote  of  365  to  5,  and  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate. So  at  the  beginning  of  July  Congress  still 
had  before  it  the  revenue  bill  and  the  food-con- 
trol bill.  It  was  almost  certain  that  both  meas- 
ures would  pass. 


THE  GRAY  AND  THE  BLUE 

During  the  first  week  in  June  the  veterans  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War 
held  their  annual  encampment  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
veterans  of  the  Confederacy  have  come  together 
in  our  capital  city  which  they  tried  so  long  and 
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cession,  but  by  the  side  of  the  flags  of  the  South 
waved  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  flag  of  a  united 
country.  As  these  flags  were  dipped  in  salute 
when  passing  the  President,  the  banners  fell 
together  in  a  loving  and  friendly  way.  As  the 
long  line  passed  the  reviewing  stand  the  old  men 
in  gray  offered  their  services  in  the  present  war. 
"We  will  go  to  France  or  anywhere  you  want  to 
send  us!"  they  shouted  to  the  President.  "Call 
on  us  if  the  boys  can't  do  it!"  was  a  cry  that 
was  frequently  heard.  The  spirit  manifested  by 
the  veterans  while  in  Washington  showed  plainly 
enough  that  there  is  no  longer  any  bitterness  in 
their  hearts.  "We  fought  for  four  years  to  take 
this  town."  said  one  of  the  old  men.  "but  now  I 
thank  God  we  did  not  get  it."  Thus  in  many 
ways  proof  was  given  that  the  very  men  who 
fought  against  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War  are 
to-day  its  strongest  supporters.  "We  are  all 
Americans  now,"  was  the  deeply  cherished  senti- 
ment of  every  gray-clad  veteran  that  attended 
this  memorable  reunion. 
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THE  "KIDNAPPED"  CRITICISMS 
Once  again  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  the  high 
average  of  the  critical  appreciations  of  "Kid- 
napped" sent  in  by  my  young  readers  is  amazing. 
The  business  of  choosing  is  most  difficult,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  those  papers  worthy  of 
honorable  mention.  This  time  I  have  had  to  in- 
clude thirteen — I  simply  could  not  get  it  down  to 
a  smaller  group.  For  though  there  are  faults  of 
construction  in  some  of  those  included  in  the 
honor-roll,  each  has  a  merit  of  its  own  and  re- 
fuses to  be  laid  aside.  There  are  several  others 
that  came  very  close  indeed  to  this  fine  group,  but 
the  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  they 
were  just  on  the  other  side. 

In  those  that  I  did  not  find  up  to  the  mark 
there  were  different  faults;  some  had  bad  spell- 
ing. That  sort  of  carelessness,  where  the  compe- 
tition runs  so  close,  tends  to  rule  the  writer  out. 

Then  some  of  you  did  not  have  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  you  wanted  to  say,  or  else,  if  the 
idea  was  clear,  you  did  not  manage  to  get  it 
clearly  expressed.  Your  sentences  became  con- 
fused, or  perhaps  you  would  not  ''follow  through" 
with  what  you  started  to  say.  It  is  not  easy  to 
be  clear,  but  it  is  important. 

A  few  of  the  criticisms  were  rather  too  much 
like  school  exercises,  and  though  these  are  ex- 
cellent, they  are  not  what  I  want.  I  want  more 
spontaneous  expressions,  not  dissertations  on 
style  or  a  set  of  rules.  No  one  reads  a  book  ac- 
cording to  rules,  or,  if  they  do,  they  miss  the 
enjoyment  of  the  book.  So  some  of  the  papers 
that  were  very  well  written  and  clever  I  did  not 
put  among  the  first  because  they  were  too  cut  and 
dried. 

Some  of  the  writers  seemed  to  think  that  a 
book  must  have  only  good  people  in  it,  and  be- 
cause "Kidnapped"  has  many  bad  or  half-way  bad 
folk  it  was,  by  so  much,  mistaken.  But  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  village  or  a  town  or  a  house 
or  a  world  that  is  all  full  of  good  people;  because 
there  is  not  so  much  as  a  single  one  of  us  that  is 
entirely  without  fault.  And  in  wild  and  bitter 
circumstances  you  will  find  wild  and  bitter  men, 
and  in  times  of  stress  tempers  will  crack  and  sad 
things  will  happen. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  the  prize-winners. 

I  am  giving  the  first  prize  to  Mary  B.  Boynton, 
age  14,  for  these  reasons:  she  has  written  her 
criticism  in  a  charmingly  direct  and  simple  man- 


ner, without  formality  or  the  least  attempt  at 
"fine"  writing.  She  gives  a  picture  that  strikes 
the  imagination  of  the  effect  the  book  had  on  her, 
and  she  makes  you  see  that  she  has  thought  and 
felt  with  the  characters  of  the  story.  When  she 
says,  "The  wonder  of  'Kidnapped'  is  its  perfect 
reality,"  she  sums  up  in  a  phrase  the  main  ele- 
ment of  the  book.  And  she  is  only  fourteen.  This 
would  not  affect  the  giving  of  the  prize,  for  that 
goes  to  the  essay  I  think  most  deserving  of  it, 
but  it  does  add  to  Miss  Boynton's  achievement. 

The  second  prize  goes  to  Marjorie  Seligman, 
age  16.  Her  paper  is  delightfully  done  and  her 
judgment  of  the  story  excellent.  She  recognizes 
the  skill  with  which  Stevenson  has  handled  his 
material,  and  she  writes  with  a  sense  of  balance 
that  makes  her  criticism  interesting. 

For  third  place  in  our  little  gallery  we  have  a 
boy,  also  but  14,  Oscar  K.  Rice.  His  idea  and 
the  handling  of  his  essay  are  original  and  amus- 
ing. He  gets  his  effect  without  waste  of  time, 
and  finishes  well.  It  is  a  colorful  bit  of  work, 
and  though  more  of  an  impression  than  a  criti- 
cism, it  makes  it  clear  that  he  enjoyed  the  book 
and  got  hold  of  its  essential  quality. 

"KIDNAPPED" 

BY    MARY   B.    BOYNTON    (aGE    I4) 

First  Prise 

I  REMEMBER,  when  I  was  too  young  to  enjoy  Stevenson, 
— except,  of  course,  the  "Child's  Garden  of  Verses," 
which  every  child  knows, — that  I  was  standing  before 
his  set  of  books  in  our  bookcase  and  noticed  especially 
the  title  "Kidnapped." 

Even  the  name  of  the  book  brings  so  many  images 
into  one's  mind.  "Kidnapped  !"  What  does  it  not  sug- 
gest ?  My  first  images  savored  of  the  time-worn  tales 
of  little  girls  and  boys  carried  off  by  gipsies  when  wan- 
dering in  the  woods  after  dusk  ;  but  that  illusion  was 
dispelled  when  I  read  the  book  itself  some  years  later. 

Before  I  read  Stevenson  I  did  not  care  much  for 
narratives  written  in  the  first  person ;  "I  stories"  my 
sister  and  I  used  to  call  them.  Now  that  I  have  read 
"Treasure  Island,"  "Travels  with  a  Donkey,"  "An  In- 
land Voyage,"  and  "Kidnapped,"  my  opinions  have 
changed. 

The  wonder  of  "Kidnapped"  is  its  perfect  reality. 
From  beginning  to  end  I  feel  as  if  I  were  David.  I 
have  sat  with  old  Ehenezer  Balfour  in  the  dusky 
kitchen  lighted  only  by  the  flickering  firelight ;  I  have 
stood  in  the  round  house  of  the  brig  Covenant  as  she 
rode  recklessly  to  her  destruction  on  the  Torran  Rocks  ; 
I  have  lain  on  top  of  the  sweltering  rock  among  the 
heather  watching  the  redcoats  vainly  seeking  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  valley ;  and  I  have  almost  heard 
Alan  Break's  sigh  of  relief  as  he  and  David,  after  so 
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many  trials  and  wanderings,  scrambled  up  the  bank,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  last. 

My  only  disappointment  is  in  the  way  Alan  and  Da- 
vid parted  at  the  end.  I  suppose  it  was  well  enough  for 
David — he  was  safely  home,  he  had  come  into  his  for- 
tune, and  he  could  settle  down  to  a  life  of  quietness. 
But  for  Alan,  on  whom  half  the  suspicion  of  the  Appin 
murder  still  seemed  to  rest,  to  have  to  go  away — per- 
haps to  France,  perhaps  only  to  wander  around  the 
country — always  seemed  to  me  rather  unjust. 

Stevenson,  however,  probably  had  his  own  ideas  on 
the  subject,  and  in  this  way  he  undeniably  made  his 
story  more  real  and  human  than  as  if  it  had  ended, 
"and  so  they  all  lived  happily  ever  after," 

"KIDNAPPED" 

BY    MARJORIE   SEI.IGMAN     (aGE    i6) 

Second  Prize 

A  COPY  of  "Kidnapped"  is  lying  beside  me — I  have  just 
laid  it  down  while  the  tale  is  still  fresh  in  my  mind. 
"Kidnapped"  was  one  of  the  first  of  Stevenson's  books 
that  I  ever  read,  and  since  that  day,  five  years  ago,  I 
have  often  and  often  traveled  with  the  hero  through 
all  his  adventures.  Next  to  "Treasure  Island,"  "Kid- 
napped" interests  and  holds  me  spellbound  more  than 
any  other  of  the  great  author's  writings. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  make  the  hero  tell  his  story 
without  claiming  too  much  credit  for  himself  or  ob- 
truding himself  too  much  on  the  reader's  notice — here 
that  difficulty  has  been  overcome.  From  the  first  page 
Davie  tells  his  tale  with  such  simple  frankness  and 
truth  that  we  aje  charmed  by  it — he  but  sets  down  all 
that  happens  to  him,  and  we  are  left  to  judge  for  our- 
selves. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  him, — he  is  neither 
handsome  nor  ugly,  just  an  ordinary  boy, — and  that 
is  what  appeals  to  us.  His  adventures,  though  thrill- 
ing, are  undoubtedly  what  would  have  happened  in 
those  days. 

He  gi\es  us  a  splendid  picture  of  eighteenth-century 
life  in  the  Highlands — the  country-folk  are  rough,  but 
kindly,  especially  to  the  poor  lad  who,  after  four  days 
of  miserable  living,  eventually  reaches  the  mainland. 
We  read  with  breathless  interest  of  the  lad's  part  in  the 
fortunes  of  Scotland,  how  all  unintentionally  he  plays 
an  important  role,  of  his  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
his  enemies,  and  of  his  return  to  the  south  and  his  in- 
heritance of  lawful  property. 

How  was  this  flight  accomplished  through  country  he 
did  not  know?  The  answer  to  this  is  simply:  Alan — 
yes,  Alan  Stewart.  This  brave  little  Jacobite,  loyal  to 
the  core,  is  his  constant  companion.  I  am  indeed  fond 
of  David,  but  I  love  Alan.  He  is  a  fascinating  person — 
in  him  are  many  good  qualities,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  few  vices — he  is  courageous,  loving,  daring, 
witty,  and  enduring,  but  he  loves  show  and  finery,  and 
worse — his  passion  for  gambling  is  great.  This  passion 
ultimately  leads  to  his  one  fierce  quarrel  with  David — 
a  touching  scene,  all  the  more  so  because  both  know 
they  are  acting  wrongly. 

These  men  are  the  two  leading  spirits  of  "Kid- 
napped." We  meet  many  more  beside :  the  wretched 
uncle,  cowardly  and  cruel,  a  thorough  villain  ;  Hosea- 
son,  rough,  blustering,  and  fond  of  drink;  the  officers 
of  the  Covenant,  much  alike  and  varying  only  in  their 
degrees  of  humaneness  ;  the  crafty  old  lawyer,  kind  and 
sensible ;  Cluny,  the  wild  outlaw,  who  has  much  chiv- 
alrous feeling ;  and  there  are  many  others,  none  of 
whom  deserves  much  praise  or  blame. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  still  add  that  "Kidnapped"  re- 


futes the  ideas  of  those  who  believe  a  novel  is  not 
worth  reading  unless  it  contains  sentimental  interest. 
In  this  volume  there  is  no  mention  of  love  in  any  form, 
and  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  jt  is  a  great 
favorite  of  mine ! 

"KIDNAPPED" 

BY    OSCAR    K.    RICE    (aGE    I4) 

Third  Prise 

Two  men,  rather  past  the  prime  of  life,  sat  by  the  great 
log  fire  telling  of  old  times.  One  of  these  was  David 
Balfour  and  the  other  was  Alan  Break  Stewart,  the 
companions  on  that  long  tramp  across  Scotland  so  well 
described  and  narrated  in  Stevenson's  "Kidnapped." 

"That  uncle  of  yours  was  nae  a  good  man,  Davie," 
said  Alan.  "I  tell  ye,  ye  should  nae  have  been  so  easy 
with  him.  If  I  'd  had  to  deal  with  him,  I  'd  have  run 
the  cold  steel  through  his  vitals  in  no  time." 

Alan  was  still  the  same,  fond  of  fighting  with  his 
enemies,  yet  quick  to  protect  his  friends.  So  he  had 
stayed  all  through  his  life,  and  he  yet  retained  much  of 
his  old-time  vigor. 

David  Balfour,  also,  was  much  the  same  as  he  had 
been,  a  comrade  who  would  endanger  his  life  and  en- 
dure hardships  such  as  he  endured  to  avoid  hurting  his 
friend's  feelings. 

"Yes,"  replied  David,  "but  I  am  still  satisfied  with 
the  bargain  which  I  made  with  him,  for  he  certainly 
had  had  a  hard  life.  But  my  father  was  altogether  too 
lenient  with  him." 

"Bring  that  book  ye  wrote  of  us.  I  have  nae  seen  it 
for  a  long  time.  Why  don't  you  have  it  published? 
We  'd  cut  no  a  very  small  figure,  and  I  like  the  way 
ye  have  put  it." 

"Maybe  some  day  I  shall  have  it  published.  I  sup- 
pose you  still  would  give  much  for  a  fight  with  a  Camp- 
bell." 

"I  would  that  the  good  sword  of  Alan  could  run 
through  them  all.  Of  course,  it  was  not  a  good  thing 
for  my  poor,  faithful  countrymen  that  the  Hed  Fox  got 
killed,  but  still  I  cannae  bring  mysel'  to  wish  it  had 
nae  happened." 

"But,"  said  David,  "ye  will  have  to  admit  that  the 
Minister  of  Essendean  was  a  good  man." 

"I  cannae  deny  that,  but  that  does  nae  make  Red 
Fox  or  the  others  good." 

"No,  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  so  were  Hoseason  and 
my  uncle.  But  they  all  had  their  good  points,  and 
Ebenezer  was  more  to  be  pitied." 

"Remember  ye,  David,"  asked  Alan,  "of  the  contest 
at  the  pipes  I  had  with  Robin  Oig?  By  the  way,  Davie, 
have  ye  no  pipes  here." 

So  David  got  out  the  pipes.  A  friendly  contest  was 
begun,  and  "all  night  long  the  brose  was  going  and  the 
pipes  changing  hand." 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  stories  ever  writ- 
ten. And  it  is  not  only  the  characters  that  make  it  so, 
but  also  the  telling  of  it.  Something  is  always  happen- 
ing, and  something  may  always  be  expected  to  happen 
to  the  very  end.     All  of  it  is  interesting. 
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SOME   OF   THE    INHABITANTS   OF   THE   GOLDFISH    PONDS. 


RAISING  GOLDFISH  BY  THE  THOUSAND 

Most  of  us  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  goldfish 
swimming  around,  apparently  contented,  in  a 
glass  bowl  that  we  somehow  have  the  idea  that 
they  would  be  utterly  lost  if  they  were  to  be 
placed  in  a  pond  or  lake.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
goldfish  are  just  like  other  fish  in  that  they  enjoy 
freedom.  When  they  are  allowed  to  live  in  the 
natural  state,  they  often  grow  to  a  length  of  from 
ten  to  fourteen  inches. 

What  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  goldfish  hatchery 
in  the  United  States  is  near  Thornburg,  in  Keo- 
kuk County,  Iowa.  Here  several  acres  are  cov- 
ered with  ponds  in  which  the  goldfish  acquire 
the  desired  sheen  and  brilliancy.  There  are,  in 
all,  seventeen  of  these  ponds,  so  that  the  fish  of 
different  varieties  and  sizes  can  be  kept  separate. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  hatching  of  the  young 
fish  begins  in  the  pools,  as  the  smaller  ponds  are 
called.  Soon  the  water  is  alive  with  myriads  of 
tiny  dots.  Before  long  these  dots  assume  definite 
shape,  and  within  a  few  weeks  they  have  reached 


a  length  of  half  an  inch  or  more.  They  are  then 
carefully  transferred  from  the  pools  to  the  larger 
ponds,  where  they  can  develop  in  size  and  take 
on  color.  When  they  are  hatched  they  are  not 
in  the  least  showy,  for  they  are  of  about  the 
same  color  as  the  minnows  that  can  be  scooped 
up  in  any  creek.  It  seems  incredible  that  they 
can  ever  take  on  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  or  a 
sparkling  coin. 

These  pools  and  ponds  are  simply  great  shallow 
receptacles  in  which  the  goldfish  bask  and  take 
on  color  when  the  sun  pours  down  its  steady  rays 
upon  them.  With  the  arrival  of  the  warmer  May 
and  June  days  to  each  tiny  goldfish  comes  a  trans- 
formation that  lifts  it  out  of  the  "ugly  duckling'' 
class.  At  first  there  is  just  a  suspicion  of  silver 
sheen  or  of  an  orange  tint.  Then  comes  a  won- 
drous change,  and  the  goldfish  flits  across  the 
pond  all  resplendent  in  his  new  coat  of  burnished 
gold,  or  in  a  bright  red  jacket  with  orange  trim- 
mings. Naturally,  he  feels  quite  proud  of  his 
new  beauty,  and  well  he  may,  for  as  he  shoots 
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through  the  water  he  is  like  a  gleaming  arrow 
tipped  with  brilliant  feathers. 

Little  wonder  that  to  these  i)onds  are  attracted 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  finny  tril:)e.  The  ducks 
and  kingfishers  swoop  down  on  them  and  pick 
up  some  rare  morsels.  The  crawfish  are  insis- 
tent that  they  get  their  full  share,  and  now  and 
then  herons  and  cranes  pay  the  ponds  an  unwel- 
come visit. 

The  proprietor  of  the  hatchery  estimates  that 
perhaps  half  a  million  fish  are  in  the  ponds  at  the 
beginning  of  summer,  but  that  only  half  this  num- 
ber live  through  the  season  and  are  ready  for  the 
market  in  the  fall.  To  ward  ofif  the  bandits  of  the 
air,  he  has  a  standing  offer  of  twenty-five  dollars 
each  for  every  omnivorous  bird  that  is  shot  or 
trapped  on  or  near  his  place.  In  spite  of  this 
oft'er,  the  birds  still  maintain  an  active  interest 
in  the  ponds  where  the  fishing  is  so  productive  of 
results. 

Oatmeal  is  the  great  staple  in  the  feeding  of 
these  finny  beauties.  Every  day  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  it  are  cooked  and  fed  to  them. 
Whenever  they  want  a  little  vegetable  food,  they 
nibble  at  the  abundant  mosses.  Pure  water  is 
one  of  the  prime  necessities.  This  has  been  abun- 
dantly provided.  Windmills  are  kept  busy  pump- 
ing fresh  water  up  from  deep  wells.  The  frogs 
also  do  their  share  in  keeping  the  ponds  free  from 
impurities.  Should  the  water  become  impure,  the 
goldfish  would  not  acquire  such  brilliant  coloring. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  sort  the  fish,  the 
water  is  drained  from  the  pond  by  means  of 
siphons.  Then  the  fish  can  be  readily  taken  out 
and    sorted.      They    are    classified    according    to 


their  age,  tribe,  color,  and  stage  of  development. 
In  one  pond,  for  instance,  are  several  hundred 
thousand  "comets."  When  they  are  ready  for  the 
market,  they  bring  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a 
hundred.  Their  rivals  are  the  Japanese  fantails, 
a  remarkable  variety  whose  members  are  not  all 
of  orange  hues,  for  some  of  them  are  a  brilliant 
and  showy  black  and  others  are  virtually  white. 


A  JAPANESE    FKINGETAIL. 

These  fish  bring  a  better  price,  often  as  much 
as  forty  dollars  a  hundred. 

The  telescope-fish  are  remarkable  in  having 
large  and  prominent  eyes  placed  on  a  head  of 
peculiar  awkwardness.  It  is  from  the  shape  and 
position  of  their  eyes  that  they  receive  their 
name.  An  aquarium  filled  with  telescope-fish 
presents  a  startling  array  of  flashing  blacks. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  success  awaits 
every  person  who  tries  to  raise  goldfish.  Pa- 
tience and  experience  are  two  of  the  prime  requi- 
sites.    A  supply  of  fresh  water  is  indispensable; 
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pond  conditions  must  be  right ;  a  market  must 
be  established,  and  proper  methods  followed  in 
shipping  the  fish.  However,  as  Americans  are 
spending  each  year  $10,000,000  for  imported  gold- 
fish, it  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  them  in  this 
country.  Choice  goldfish  from 
the  Thornlnirg  hatchery  have 
found  their  way  to  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  even  to  Italy 
^nd  England. 

Although  there  is  a  falling- 
ofif  in  the  use  of  the  time- 
honored  fish-bowl,  yet  there  is 
an  increased  demand  for  gold- 
fish to  stock  aquariums  and  to 
furnish  museums  with  speci- 
mens. A  new  market  has  been 
opened  up  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  natural-science 
work  in  high  schools.  Ten 
minutes  by  the  side  of  an 
aquarium  stocked  with  gleam- 
ing goldfish  will  prove  as  help- 
ful as  an  hour  spent  in  trying 
to  determine  from  a  text-book 
just  how  fish  breathe. 

George  F.  Paul. 


ity,  and  the  control  may  be  by  a  single  motion 
of  the  watchman's  hand,  or.  if  he  happens  to  be 
away  or  asleep,  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  do  his 
work.     A  cord  is  extended  throughout  the  struc- 


THE   ANIMALS    U  KRE    RELEASED    WITHIN    FIVE    SECONDS. 


HOW  FIRE  SETS  HORSES  FREE 

Tf  the  stable  should  burn,  don't  worry  about  the 
horses;  the  heat  of  the  fire  will  set  them  free- 
that  is,  if  the  structure  is  equipped  with  the  de- 
vice of  a  Los  Angeles  inventor  which  has  been 
given  a  thorough  test  in  his  own  city.  In  a  large 
stable  there,  ten  horses  were  placed  in  stalls  fur- 
nished with  the  automatic  equine  release,  and 
the  heat  from  a  single  burning  match  was  applied 
to  the  control.  The  fusible  link  melted  in  this 
trifling  rise  of  temperature  with  the  following 
results:  a  gate  fell  behind  each  horse,  so  that  it 
could  not  back  into  the  stable  and  get  caught  in 
the  burning  structure  (supposing  it  had  been  a 
real  conflagration)  ;  a  door  in  front  of  each 
horse  flew  open  by  gravity,  allowing  a  way  of 
escape  into  the  courtyard ;  the  manger,  which 
was  built  upon  the  door,  collapsed,  and  in  so 
doing  released  the  rope  which  held  the  horse. 

Thus  the  animal  was  released  within  five  sec- 
onds of  the  time  the  test  began,  and  the  noise 
made  by  the  moving  gates  and  doors  was  suf- 
ficiently startling  to  send  it  scurrying  into  the 
open.  As  ten  stalls  were  thus  equipped,  and  as 
the  opening  of  each  door  took  place  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  quite  a  stampede  of  horses  at 
this  fire-escape  test. 

The  operation  of  the  entire  system  is  by  grav- 


ture  with  links  at  frequent  intervals.  Any  of 
these  links  will  melt  rapidly  under  moderate  heat, 
severing  the  cord,  and  when  that  is  parted  at  any 
point,  the  automatic  release  becomes  operative. 

C.  L.  Edholm. 

PLANTS  THAT  TELL  THE  WEATHER 

Some  plants  are  much  more  responsive  to  the 
conditions  around  them  than  are  others.  Not  a 
few  kinds,  by  the  way  in  which  they  hold  their 
leaves  or  the  manner  of  opening  their  flowers, 
give  an  indication  as  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  amount  of  light,  etc.  It  has  been 
found  that  quite  a  number  of  species  are  really 
useful  in  helping  us  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
weather  is  coming.  In  the  present  article  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  kinds  are  described, 
all  of  these  having  come  under  the  close  observa- 
tion of  the  writer. 

A  long  while  ago  the  pretty  little  scarlet  pim- 
pernel {Anagallis  arvcnsis)  was  called  the  Poor 
Man's  Weather-glass.  And  the  beautiful  red  flow- 
ers are  really  astonishingly  good  foretellers  of 
coming  weather.  When  a  storm  is  approaching, 
or  during  unsettled  weather,  the  blossoms  re- 
main tightly  closed,  and  it  is  not  until  the  bright 
warm  sun  is  glowing  again  that  they  expand. 
Without  a  doubt  they  act  in  response  to  the 
light   and   probably   the   warmth   as   well.     It   is 
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notable  that  they  rarely  open 
on  dull,  close  days.  More  sen- 
sitive still  are  the  Califor- 
nia poppies  {EschscJioltzia). 
These,  of  all  the  flowers  of 
the  garden,  are  the  most  re- 
luctant to  open.  They  never 
expand  save  at  the  hot  and 
bright  hours  of  the  day.  The 
writer  is  certain  that  they  are 
able  to  feel  an  increase  of 
dampness  in  the  air,  such  as 
would  herald  the  coming  of 
rain.  Certain  it  is  that  during 
thundery  weather,  when  rain 
is  approaching,  they  give  a 
definite  warning  by  beginning 
to  close.  This  often  happens 
some  time  before  the  actual 
downpour.  In  fact,  a  study 
of  the  behavior  of  the  Esch- 
scholtaias  will  usually  save  one 
a  wetting.  The  beautiful  blue 
chicory  {Cichorinm  intybiis), 
which,  although  a  wild  plant, 
is  well  worth  growing  in  gar- 
dens, is  also  another  weather- 
flower.  Even  the  passing  of 
a  cloud  across  the  sun  will 
affect  its  sensitive  blooms. 

Of  course,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  these  weather- 
flowers  behave  as  they  do  in 
order  to  tell  us  if  it  is  going 
to  rain.  We  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  the  changes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  closing  of  the 
petals  of  these  flowers  is  al- 
most entirely  nature's  method 
for  the  protection  of  the  pol- 
len. When  rain  is  coming, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  shield 
the  pollen  from  the  damp, 
which  would  do  it  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  For  much  the  same 
reason  flowers  close  at  night, 
in  order  that  the  pollen  may 
not  be  affected  by  the  dew. 
The  signal  for  the  closing  of 
the  blossoms  seems  to  be  a 
lessening  in  the  degree  of 
light,  a  fall  in  temperature,  or 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air. 

A  garden  marguerite  that 
the    writer    had    under    ob- 


SORREL    IN    FAIR    WEATHER,    AND    BEFORE    A   THUNDER-STORM. 


THE   CLOVER   IN    SUNSHINE,   AND  A    HALF-HOUR   BEFORE   A   STORM, 


THE   MARGUERITE    BEFORE    RAIN,    AND   IN    FINE    WEATHER. 


THE   CALIFORNIA  POPPY  BEFORE   RAIN,    AND   ON   A  FINE   DAY. 
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servation  proved  to  be  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 
When  bad  weather  was  coming,  the  outer  ring  of 
white  florets  drooped  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
picture.  Although  the  photograph  of  this  has 
been  shown  to  a  good  many  people  who  know  a 
great  deal  about  flowers,  they  have  never  yet 
been  a]:)le  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
this  behavior.  The  most  likely  explanation,  per- 
haps, is  that  when  the  florets  are  spread  out,  any 
water  from  above  would  tend  to  run  down  and 
gather  in  the  central  part  of  the  composite  bloom. 

With  the  florets 
hanging  down, 
the  flow  of  mois- 
ture would  l)e 
away  from  the 
golden  center. 

At  the  ap- 
proach of  a 
change  of  weath- 
er it  is  not  only 
flowers  that  give 
an  indication.  In 
the  case  of  some 
plants  there  is  a 
marked  altera- 
tion in  the  bear- 
ing  of   the    foli- 

THE    CHICORY    Fl.OVVEKS    DO    NOT  ^gC.       OUC   Of   tllC 

OPEN    WHEN   RAIN   IS   COMING.  daiuticst  Httlc 

plants  of  our 
woods  is  the  wood-sorrel  (O.valis  acctosclla). 
Every  one  knows  the  pretty  cloverlike  leaves. 
These  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  give  an  early 
indication  of  coming  storm.  Glance  at  the  pair 
of  pictures  shown  on  page  941.  The  first  was 
taken  during  a  fine  warm  morning.  Toward 
midday  the  leaves  assumed  the  drooping  position, 
and  a  few  hours  later  a  great  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  arose. 

To  take  a  still  more  familiar  plant,  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  thing  is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
case  of  clover.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  is 
quite  altered  when  the  weather  conditions  are 
imsettled.  In  the  case  of  the  foliage  of  the  plant 
it  seems  likely  that  it  is  the  drop  in  temperature 
that  chiefly  gives  the  signal  for  the  alteration  in 
position. 

Without  a  doubt  this  huddling  together  on  the 
part  of  plants  such  as  wood-sorrel  and  clover 
serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  leaves  warm. 
We  do  not  often  think  of  the  plant  as  being 
likely  to  suffer  from  cold,  apart  from  actual 
frost.  Yet  Darwin  proved  that  clover  leaves, 
fixed  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  close 
together  and  then  exposed  during  an  ordinary 
night    (when    there    was    no    frost),    suft'ered    a 


great   deal,  and,   in  many  cases,   were   shriveled 
up. 

We  may  feel  certain  that  these  plants  that 
close  their  leaflets  in  the  day  when  the  weather 
is  stormy  and  rough  do  so  in  order  to  preserve 
their  natural  warmth. 

It  has  only  been  possi- 
l)le  to  describe  a  few 
plants  that  tell  us  about 
coming  weather,  but  there 
are  many  more  kinds. 
Some  of  these  are  more 
striking  than  others  in 
the  changes  that  they  un- 
dergo. But  if  we  make 
a  close  examination,  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  find 
how  large  a  number  of 
species  do  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  their  petals  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of 
tlie  weather. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 


ON  A  CLEAR  DAY  THE  PIM- 
PERNEL OPENS  AT  9  A.  M. 


A  PURE  WHITE  MUSKRAT  FOUND 

Instead  of  being  a  sober  brown  like  our  musk- 
rats,  the  muskrats  of  Africa  are  pure  white.  The 
photograph  of  that  rare  species  was  taken  by  the 
Roosevelt  party  on  their  African  trip. 


AN    AFRICAN    MUSKRAT. 


Apparently,  its  habits  are  like  those  of  its  rela- 
tives in  America,  but  it  is  larger  and  much  hand- 
somer. 

R.  L.  Honeyman. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GALVANOMETER 
Almost  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1820,  to  be 
exact,  Hans  Christian  Orsted,  a  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  Copenhagen,  discovered 
that  if  a  wire  carrying  an  electric  current  was 
held  over  a  freely  suspended  magnetized  needle 
or  magnetic  compass,  the  needle  would  swing 
about  until  it  lay  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  wire. 

This  seemingly  insignificant  experiment  was 
destined  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
development  of  electricity,  since  it  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  that  there  is  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship between  magnetism  and  electricity.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  practical  applications  of  elec- 
tricity are  based  upon  this  discovery.  Not  the 
least  of  these  applications  are  the  methods  of 
detecting  and  measuring  electric  currents. 

A  galvanometer  is  a  de- 
vice for  detecting  the 
presence  of  an  electric 
current.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  instru- 
ment, although  a  very  <^ 
simple  one,  and  it  operates 
on  the  principle  of  Or- 
sted's  famous  discovery. 

In  the  June  St.  Nicho- 
las we  learned  how  to 
make  a  magnetic  com- 
pass. If  you  have  made 
this  instrument,  your  gal- 
vanometer is  three  quar- 
ters finished.  If  you  have 
not  made  the  compass  de- 
scribed in  the  June  num- 
ber, one  may  be  purchased 
from  any  electrical  shop  or 
mail-order  house,  or  from 
an  optician  or  toy-shop. 

Assuming  that  you  have  made  or  purchased  a 
compass  (a  suitable  one  costs  anywhere  from 
fifteen  cents  to  a  dollar),  secure  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  insulated  copper  wire,  size  22  to  26  B.  &  S. 
gage. 

Wind  twenty  or  more  turns  of  this  wire  evenly 
about  the  center  of  your  compass  as  shown  in 
Fig.  I,  leaving  the  two  ends  free  for  connections. 
The  winding  may  be  a  half  inch  wide. 
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Cut  from  a  clean  piece  of  pine  or  oak  a  neat 
base  about  four  inches  square  and  drill  two  holes 
at  A  and  B.  In  these  holes  mount  two  binding- 
posts  (those  from  old  dry-cells  will  do).  JNIount 
your  compass  firmly  in  the  center  of  the  wooden 
base  by  means  of  a  narrow  brass  strip,  as  shown. 
The  strip  ]iiHst  be  of  brass.  This  may  be  care- 
fully tacked  into  place  with  thin  brads.  Connect 
the  two  free  ends  of  the  coil  of  wire  to  these 
posts.    Our  galvanometer  is  now  complete. 

When  we  connect  the  battery  to  the  two  posts 
by  means  of  connecting  wires,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  the  magnetic  needle  swings  about  until  it  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  coil  of  wire.  Of  course,  the 
galvanometer  must  be  so  placed  that  the  needle 
lies  parallel  to  the  coil  before  the  current  is  ap- 
plied. 

This  instrument  will  detect  a  current  that  is 
very  weak  indeed — so  weak  that  it  will  not  ring 
a  bell  or  do  any  other  similar  work.  The  gal- 
vanometer is  a  useful  instrument  about  the  shop 
and  laboratory.  Every  one  interested  in  elec- 
tricity should  own  one. 

EASY  ELECTRICAL  LESSONS 

Number  Six 

CURRENT    ELECTRICITY 

Static  electricity,  you  will  remember,  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative.  There  is  still  another 
kind  of  electricity,  and  this  new  kind  may  also 
be  either  positive  or  negative.  It  is  called  cur- 
rent electricity  because  it  always  flows,  just  like 
water,  l)ut  through  metal  wires  instead  of  pipes. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    AN    ELECTRIC    BATTERY 

Buy  five  cents'  worth  of  ammonium  chlorid,  or 
sal  ammoniac,  from  your  druggist.  Also  secure 
from  a  tinner's  shop  or  from  your  hardware 
store  a  piece  of  sheet-zinc  and  a  piece  of  sheet 
copper,  each  about  i^^  x6  inches  in  size,  and  of 
any  thickness.  At  the  top  of  each  sheet  punch  a 
small  hole  with  a  nail  or  hand-drill.  Into  each 
of  these  holes  insert  the  end  of  a  piece  of  in- 
sulated copper  wire,  size  18  to  24,  and  twist 
firmly  into  contact  with  the  metal,  first,  of  course, 
scraping  the  ends  of  the  wires  free  of  their  cov- 
ering. 

Secure  an  ordinary  mason  jar,  pint  size,  and 
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fill  it  with  water  to  within  one  inch  from  the 
top.  Dissolve  the  sal  ammoniac  in  this  water  and 
set  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  into  the  solution, 
facing  one  another,  but  not  touching  anywhere. 
A  good  plan  is  to  put  a  blotter  between  them  so 
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they  will  not  touch.    Another  good  way  is  to  cut 
a  strip  of  wood  from  a  cigar-box  and  make  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
complete  battery. 


Fig.  2  shows  the 


Experiment  No.  23 

Put  the  free  ends  of  the  wires  into  your  mouth, 
one  under  and  one  over  the  tongue.  You  will 
experience  a  sour,  vinegar  taste.  Now,  plain 
copper  wires  don't  taste  sour.  These  copper 
wires  do.  We  therefore  know  that  they  must  be 
different.  They  are  carrying  electricity  gener- 
ated by  our  battery. 

HOW   TO    MAKE   AN   ELECTRIC    MAGNET 

Secure  a  large  iron  spike,  at  least  one-quarter 
inch  in  diameter.     Starting  at  the  head  of  the 
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spike,  wind  three  layers  of  insulated  copper  wire, 
size  20  to  24,  one  layer  over  the  other,  making 
each  turn  in  each  layer  lie  next  to  the  preceding 
turn,  just  as  thread  is  wound  on  a  spool.  Four 
inches  of  wire  should  be  left  free,  both  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  winding,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  Note  that  the  ends  of  the  wires 
must  be  bound  tightly  with  string  to  prevent  their 
unwinding. 

Experiment  No.  24 

Connect  one  of  your  battery-wires  to  one  end 
of  your  electro-magnet  wire  by  twisting  the  two 
together.  Now  connect  the  other  end  of  the 
magnet-wire  to  the  remaining  battery-wire.     The 


iron  core  of  the  electro-magnet  will  now  pick  up 
a  tack  or  iron  filings,  just  as  our  horseshoe  mag- 
net did.  We  thus  see  that  electricity  and  mag- 
netism have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  each  other, 
for  we  can  make  a  magnet  out  of  copper  wire 
and  an  electric  current. 

Experiment  No.  25 

In  our  study  of  magnetism  we  made  an  electric 
compass  by  hanging  up  a  magnetized  needle.  Use 
this  same  magnetic  needle  again  and  bring  our 
electro-magnet  next  to  it.  Our  electro-magnet 
acts  just  as  our  horseshoe  magnet  did  in  experi- 
ment No.  22. 

Experiments  Nos.  26,  27,  28 

(i)  See  if  you  can  discover  whether  or  not  an 
electro-magnet  has  two  different  kinds  of  poles. 
(2)  Try  changing  the  wires  from  the  battery  to 
your  magnet.  Note  the  eft'ect  on  the  compass- 
needle.  (3)  Remove  the  iron  nail  from  our  elec- 
tro-magnet, leaving  the  hollow  wire  coil,  and  see 
what  eft"ect  this  has  upon  its  strength. 

Note  :  Never  use  the  battery  described  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Always  remove 
the  metal  plates  when  through  using.  When  the 
current  gets  weak,  the  battery  may  be  recharged 
by  renewing  the  solution.  Sal  ammoniac  may  be 
purchased  at  any  drug  store.  You  will  probably 
want  a  stronger  battery  after  you  start  your  ex- 
periments. Dry  batteries  may  be  purchased  at 
any  hardware  store  at  thirty-five  cents  each. 
They  are  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  battery  de- 
scribed, and  will  make  very  strong  electro-mag- 
nets. 

We  have  now  learned  something  (admittedly 
only  a  very  little)  about  static  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  current  electricity. 

Many  more  experiments  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  you.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  continue 
your  researches  and  will  be  able  to  buy  or  make 
more  elaborate  apparatus,  such  as  motors,  dy- 
namos, static  machines,  and,  finally,  telegraph 
and  wireless-telegraph  instruments.  All  these 
things  are  intensely  fascinating  and  are  not  ex- 
pensive or  difficult  to  handle. 

WHAT  IS  SALT  MADE  OF.' 

Sister  Sue  prepared  the  luncheon  to-day.  Every- 
thing looks  fine.  The  salad  is  fresh  and  delicious, 
the  meat  is  attractively  brown  and  juicy, — but 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  potatoes?  They  are 
white  and  mealy — but  something  is  wrong ! 
Father  tastes  them  and  Mother  tastes  them  and 
vou  taste  them,  while  Sister  Sue  blushes  uncom- 
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fortably.  Then  Mother  bursts  out  laughing. 
"Why,  you  've  forgotten  to  put  the  salt  in  them, 
Susan  !"  says  Mother,  and  every  one  joins  in  the 
laugh.  All  because  of  a  pinch  of  white  salt — or 
rather  the  lack  of  that  pincli. 

Salt  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  diet  of 
human  beings  and  animals.  It  fills  a  certain 
physiological  function,  and  we  could  scarcely  get 
along  entirely  without  it. 

As  you  look  at  the  pure  snow-white  crystals 
they  hardly  suggest  their  origin.  Who  would 
suppose  that  this  daily  household  necessity  con- 
sisted of  a  soft  silvery  metal  called  sodium  and  a 
corrosive,  odoriferous,  greenish-yellow  gas  called 
chlorin?  The  chemical  name  for  salt  is  sodium 
chlorid. 

Sodium  is  an  unstable  metallic  element  that 
corrodes,  or  rusts,  very  rapidly  in  air.  When  a 
piece  of  sodium  is  thrown  into  water  it  com- 
bines so  violently  with  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gas  (of  which  water  is  composed)  that  it  hisses 
like  a  hot  iron,  immediately  melts,  and  rolls  rap- 
idly about  the  surface,  often  catching  fire.  So- 
dium metal  is  so  soft,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  like  cheese.  It  is 
used  as  a  purifying  agent  in  many  chemical  in- 
dustries. 

Chlorin  is  a  gaseous  element  whose  sharp, 
choking  odor  is  well  known  and  instantly  recog- 
nized in  the  chemical  laboratory.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely active  element  and  readily  combines  with 
almost  every  other  element.  It  is  used  commer- 
cially to  bleach  cotton  and  other  materials  and 
also  as  a  germicide  to  kill  bacteria. 

If  you  were  to  swallow  either  metallic  sodium 
or  gaseous  chlorin,  it  might  prove  very  disas- 
trous indeed. 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  these  two  powerful 
chemical  elements  should  combine  to  form  the 
harmless,  white  crystals  of  salt,  so  useful  to  the 
industries  and  so  necessary  to  life. 

WHAT  IS  AIR  MADE  OF  ? 
Perhaps   no   better    illustration   of    Mother   Na- 
ture's way  of  hiding  her  scientific  secrets  from 
man  can  be  found  than  man's  ignorance  concern- 
ing common,  every-day  air. 

For  over  one  hundred  years  scientists  believed 
they  knew  to  a  nicety  just  what  composed  our 
atmosphere.  Cavendish,  Priestly,  and  Lavoisier, 
great  chemists  all  of  them,  made  many  experi- 
ments and  proved  conclusively,  it  seemed,  that  air 
was  composed  of  about  eighty  per  cent,  nitrogen 
gas  and  twenty  per  cent,  oxygen  gas,  with  just 
the  merest  trace  of  carbon  dioxid.  For  a  century 
and  more  this  analysis  was  accepted  as  correct, 
and,  indeed,  frequent  experiments  made  by  other 


men  seemed  to  bear  out  the  conclusions  of  Cav- 
endish and  his  contemporaries. 

To  be  sure,  even  Cavendish  himself,  as  early 
as  1785,  noticed  that  in  some  of  his  experiments 
there  remained  in  his  glass  vessels  an  insoluble 
gas-bubble,  or  residue.  "However,"  he  wrote, 
"we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  (the  residue)  is 
not  more  than  \'vm  part  of  the  whole."  And  for 
three  generations  the  matter  of  this  bubble  was 
considered  as  being  quite  unimportant. 

In  1894,  two  Englishmen,  Sir  William  Ramsay 
and  Lord  Rayleigh,  engaged  themselves  seriously 
in  a  more  careful  and  extended  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  constitution  of  our  atmosphere,  with 
some  most  interesting  results.  In  that  year  these 
two  scientists  announced  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
England  the  discovery  of  a  new  gas  which  they 
called  "argon."  More  recently,  after  laborious 
research,  Ramsay  and  W.  W.  Travers  succeeded 
in  isolating  three  more  gases,  each  with  different 
chemical  characteristics.  These  gases  they  called 
neon,  krypton,  and  xenon.  Previous  to  this,  still 
another  gas  had  been  discovered  in  minute  pro- 
portions by  means  of  that  wonderful  instrument 
known  as  the  spectroscope.  The  spectroscope  de- 
tects chemicals  by  the  color  which  they  give  to 
flame.    This  last  gas  is  called  helium. 

So  the  air  we  breathe,  although  we  can  neither 
smell  nor  taste  it,  is  rather  complicated  after  all. 
It  contains  nitrogen,  oxygen,  argon,  neon,  kryp- 
ton, helium,  xenon,  and  carbon  dioxid.  Besides 
these,  traces  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  ozone 
may  be  found,  as  well  as  water  vapor. 

THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE 

V.     Wireless  Telegraphy 

(Concluded) 

In  the  June  number,  you  remember,  we  told  you 
how  electric  waves  are  generated  and  how  they 
may  be  made  to  travel  out  through  space  for 
many  miles. 

You  recall  that  each  time  we  allowed  an  elec- 
tric spark  to  leap  between  two  metal  balls  or 
plugs  these  electric  waves  spread  out  in  every 
direction  with  tremendous  velocity. 

But  electric  waves  are  colorless,  odorless,  and 
invisible.  We  cannot  feel,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or 
weigh  them.  How,  then,  can  we  tell  when  these 
waves  are  speeding  past  us,  spelling  out,  in  their 
seemingly  magic  way,  the  words  and  sentences 
of  the  telegraph  code?  How  can  we  "detect" 
these  invisible  wireless  waves? 

THE    RECEIVING    INSTRUMENTS 

The  earliest  practical  form  of  detector  for  elec- 
tric waves  was  the  "coherer,"  a  tiny  glass  tube 
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with  metal  plugs  at  either  end  and  silver  filings 
between  them.    Fig.  4  shows  the  construction  of 
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one  of  these  simple  and  sensitive  little   instru- 
ments. 

Now  the  coherer  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of 
electricity  under  normal  conditions.  Passing 
through  the  multitudinous  contact-points  of  the 
tiny  filings  is  quite  a  hard  task  for  the  ordinary 
electric  current.  The  current  meets  with  re- 
sistance to  its  passage,  so  to  speak,  since  the  con- 
tacts between  the  filings  are  imperfect  and  the 
path  through  them  is,  accordingly,  a  poor  one. 

Now  consider  the  electrical  diagram  in  Fig.  5. 
Here  we  see  a  battery  connected  to  an  electric 

bell.  But  you  will  note 
that  one  of  the  wires 
leading  to  the  bell  has 
been  cut  and  a  coherer 
has  been  connected  into 
the  circuit  so  that  the 
battery  current  must 
pass  through  the  coherer 
before  it  reaches  the 
bell.  Consequently,  from 
what  we  have  just  been  reading,  very  little  cur- 
rent from  the  battery  can  flow  into  the  bell,  and 
the  bell,  therefore,  does  not  operate. 

But  electric  waves  have  a  most  peculiar  effect 
upon  such  an  arrangement.  When  an  electric 
wave  passes  through  the  coherer  it  causes  the 
tiny  filings  to  "cohere"  or  weld  together,  so  that 
they  offer  much  less  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
electric  current.  In  fact,  when  an  electric  wave 
passes  into  a  coherer,  connected  as  shown  above, 
the  filings  lose  their  resistance  sufficiently  for  the 
battery  current  to  pass  through  them,  thus  reach- 
ing the  bell  and  ringing  it.  If  we  were  to  place 
the  bell  in  such  a  position  that  the  little  vibrating 
hammer  would  tap  against  the  coherer  whenever 
the  bell  rings,  we  can  readily  see  that  the  filings 
would  be  shaken  apart  and  the  bell  would  stop 
after  the  passage  of  each  electric  wave,  thus 
leaving  the  entire  arrangement  in  condition  to 
act  when  the  next  wave  passed  through. 

In  actual  practice  the  battery  current  does  not 
pass  directly  into  the  bell,  but  first  passes  into  a 
sensitive,  electrically  operated  switch  called  a 
relay.  The  relay  then  switches  in  a  more  power- 
ful battery  which  operates  a  tiny  electric  ham- 
mer.    This   hammer   taps   the   coherer,   shaking 


apart  the  filings  and  leaving  them  ready  for  the 
next  wave. 

Just  as  in  the  sending  instruments,  it  is  found 
advisable  to  use  aerial  wires  at  the  receiving  end. 
The  electric  waves,  traveling  through  space,  are 
readily  caught  by  these  wires  and  led  through  the 
coherer,  there  to  perform  their  work. 

A   WIRELESS   SYSTEM 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  sim- 
plest of  wireless  sets.  The  transmitting,  or  send- 
ing, set  consists  of  instruments  for  making 
electric  sparks,  which  generate  electric  waves 
that  spread  out  in  all  directions  from  the  aerial 
wires.  The  receiving  set  consists  of  a  detector, 
or  coherer,  which  is  affected  by  these  waves 
whenever  they  are  led  down  to  it  through  the  ' 
receiving  system  of  aerial  wires,  which  catch  a 
small  portion  of  the  waves  as  they  pass  by.  The 
coherer  allows  a  battery  current  to  operate  a 
relay,  which  in  turn  operates  an  electric  tapper. 
The  sound  of  the  tapper  makes  the  arrival  of  the 
wave  known.  The  little  hammer  or  tapper  con- 
tinues vibrating  as  long  as  the  transmitting  set 
holds  its  key  down,  making  sparks. 

Thus,  by  a  system  of  long  and  short  taps  we 
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COMPLETE    COHERER    SYSTEM. 

A  shows  the  magnetic  contact  on  the  relay  which  switches  in 
B  battery,  thus  operating  the  tapper  on  the  bell,  which  shakes 
apart  the  filings  in  the  coherer. 

may  send  messages  with  the  Morse  or  Wireless 
code  that  can  be  readily  understood  at  the  re- 
ceiving end. 

The  above  explanation  describes  only  the  sim- 
plest possible  outfit.  Of  course  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  Much  more  sensitive 
detectors  are  in  use  to-day  than  the  coherer. 
Messages  may  be  sent  thousands  of  miles  with 
accuracy  and  speed. 


BILLY  AND  BOKO 

BY  NELLY  LOVE 

One  morning  last  summer  Billy  Kane  trained  his  brown-and-white  collie  Boko  in 
the  front  yard  while  he  waited  for  Father  to  take  him  to  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
where  the  Indiana  soldiers  were  in  camp. 

"Fall  in  beside  the  colors!"  cried  Billy,  planting-  his  flagstaff  in  the  lawn. 
Boko  stood  beside  it.  The  little  boy  moved  the  flag,  gave  his  command,  and  the 
dog  trotted  to  his  new  post.  Again  and  again  they  repeated  the  trick  just  as 
Uncle  Rob  had  taught  them  before  he  went  into  camp. 

Through  the  living-room  windows.  Billy  heard  Father  and  Mother  talking — 
talking  of  what  they  might  give  the  soldiers  to  help  them  when  they  moved  to 
the  border.  Father  said  that  was  one  way  stay-at-home  folk  could  show  love  for 
their  country.      How  Billy  wished  he  had  something  to  give! 

At  last  Father  hurried  out  to  the  auto,  and  in  a  half-hour  they  reached  the 
camp,  which  was  in  a  large  field. 

Billy  fairly  fell  out  of  the  car  to  the  ground,  and,  with  Boko  following,  rushed 
off  among  busy  men,  moving  horses,  brown,  pointed  tents,  guns  on  wheels,  and 
big  khaki-covered  wagons  for  sick  people.  ("  Ambulances,"  a  soldier  called 
them.) 

The  little  boy  did  not  know  when  his  dog  left  him. 

After  a  while,  hearing  a  drum,  he  came  from  behind  a  tent.  -  In  the  center  of 
the  field  soldiers  were  drilling.  He  saw  Uncle  Rob;  then,  in  the  very  middle, 
Boko  standing  proudly  beside  a  flag. 

"  Come  here,  sir!"  shouted  Billy.      "  That  's  not  the  flag  at  home." 

The  dog  only  wagged  his  fluffy  tail ;  but  as  soon  as  the  men  broke  ranks,  he 
bounded  to  his  master's  side.  When  the  next  company  formed,  however,  he 
darted  back  to  the  flag.  And  there  he  stayed  until  the  drills  for  the'  day  were  over 
and  Father  lifted  him,  struggling,  into  the  home-bound  car. 

"Better  leave  Boko  with  the  soldiers,"  laughed  Uncle  Rob  as  the  auto  started. 

Billy  shook  his  head,  "No,  they  can't  have  my  dog."  But  as  they  neared 
home  he  suddenly  asked  : 

"  Father,  could  Boko  help  the  soldiers  at  the  border?" 

"Not  really  '  help,'  Son;   but  be  their  playmate  when  they  are  off  duty.     Those 
big  boys  will   miss  their  families  and  their  comfortable  homes,  and  then   Boko, 
would  be  a  good  friend  to  have  close  by.      Uncle  Rob,  of  course,  meant  they 
should  keep  him  only  while  the  soldiers  are  at  our  fort." 

Billy  was  quite  sure  he  wanted  his  dog  more  than  the  soldiers  ever  could,  so  he 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  keep  Boko  at  home. 

But  how  that  collie  did  hang  around  the  auto!  And  one  day  when  Uncle  Rob, 
after  a  few  hours  in  town,  was  ready  to  return  to  the  fort,  they  found  Boko 
snugly  hidden  in  the  car. 
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The  young 
awhile,   Billy. 

"W-e-1-1. 

"  Oh,  brace 
soldiers — just 

And  finally 


Idler  grinned  as  he  said,  "Let  the  smart  fellow  go  into  camp 
He  '11  be  all  the  better  for  it." 
ext  week,  perhaps." 
up,   Bill !     You  wanted  to  give    something    to    the 
lend  them  your  dog." 
Boko  rode  away  beside  Uncle  Rob  and  with  never  a 
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"'COME    HERE,  SIR!'    SHOUTED    BILI.V.       'THAT  'S   NOT   THE    FLAG    AT    HOME.''' 


backward  look  at  his  little  master,  whose  eyes  followed  the  car  down  the  road 
until  it  was  out  of  siorht. 

Three  days  later  Battery  G  was  ordered  to  the  border,  and  Father  and  Billy 
rode  out  to  tell  Uncle  Rob  good-by  and  to  bring  Boko  home.      Billy  was  sorry 
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that  Uncle  Rob  was  going  away,  but  he  was  glad  the  time  had  come  to  go  and 
get  Boko.      It  seemed  to  him  he  had  missed  his  dog  every  minute. 

At  the  fort  loaded  freight-cars  moved  off;  passenger  coaches  waited  beside 
the  station  platform,  where  soldiers  were  receiving  last  visits  from  their  friends  ; 
and  Boko,  patted  by  many  hands,  walked  happily  about.  Billy  caught  at 
his  collar: 

"  Come,  sir,  you  must  go  home  !" 

But  the  dog  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  through  the  crowd  to  a  beautiful 
new  flasi'  flutterintr  beside  the  first  coach.  There  he  stood,  whininof  and  with 
feet  firmly  planted;  he  meant  never  to  leave  that  flag.  How  the  people  cheered 
him! 

"  Do  let  him  go  with  us,  Billy,"  coaxed  Uncle  Rob.  "We  will  bring  him  home 
safe  to  you." 

"No.  no,  no.  He  can't  go!"  cried  Billy,  and  he  tried  to  push  throiigh  the 
crowd  to  Boko;  but  the  soldiers  orathered  close  about  him,  beeeine,  teasintr  for 
his  dearest  playmate. 

Then,  somewhere,  a  band  began  to  play  "America."  How  Billy  did  like  to 
sing  "  My  country,  't  is  of  thee  !" 

Suddenly  he  remembered  what  Father  had  said  that  stay-at-home  folk  could  do 
for  their  country.      He  looked  at  the  flag — then  at  his  dog. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  brave  little  smile,  "  Boko  may  go." 
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BY  FLORENCE    \V.    DANIELS,    AGE    I3.       (5lL\KK    BADGKJ 


iiV    JijHN    SKINNER,    ACK    II.        (MLVKI;    bADGEJ 


GOOD   SPORT." 


Here  is  a  truly  abundant  harvest  of  midsummer  text 
and  picture,  warranted  to  beguile  the  most  scorching 
noon-tide  of  these  August  days — if  utilized  from  the 
depths  of  a  lazy  hammock,  or  the  green  shade  of  a 
mountain  pine,  or  within  sound  of  the  surf  but  beneath 
a  picturesque  beach-umbrella  such  as  adorns  the  cover 
of  St.  Nicholas  this  month.  For  you  will  find  many 
well-told  stories,  amusing  or  otherwise,  of  incidents 
that  "happened  in  a  summer  camp"  ;  midsummer  scenes 
and  joys  are  set  forth  in  glowing  verse  ;  and  "good  sport" 
of  almost  every  sort  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  is 
here  portrayed  in  photographs  of  remarkable  interest 
and  variety.     Finally,  there  is  a  touch  of  coolness  and 


refreshment  even  in  the  "Rainy  Weather"  drawings 
that  makes  them  no  less  welcome  than  the  festive  snap- 
shots that  crowd  about  them. 

So  to  the  feast,  young  Leaguers,  and  in  these  contri- 
butions to  your  pleasure  by  your  clever  comrades  for- 
get everything  but  the  scenes  which  they  depict.  Revel 
in  them  for  a  passing  hour  of  midsummer,  and  let  no 
such  thought  intrude  upon  your  joy  as  that  only  five  or 
six  weeks  hence,  sch — but  there !  who  would  be  so 
heartless  as  even  to  suggest  that  September  is  on  the 
way,  and  with  it  certain  annual  "indoor  events"  adver- 
tised to  appear  on  schedule  time  !  Be  happy,  therefore, 
while  you  may. 
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BV   FURMAN    MC  KEAN,    AGE    I4. 
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A   MIDSUMMER    DREAM 

BY    JOHN    MARSHALL    JACK    (AGE    l6) 

{Gold  Badge.     Silver  Bad<je  tcoh   March,   igij) 
A  SLKKTY  rain  slants  drizzling  down   without ; 

A  hearth-fire  warms  my  room. 
I  close  my  eyes  to  cold,  dross  things  about — • 
1   see  the  summer  bloom. 

I  see  the  half-ripe  fields  of  tinted  grain. 

The  yet  untasseled  corn. 
The   tiger-lily's   clotted,    flaring   train, 

The  morning-glory's  horn. 

m 

I  see  the  brook's  meandering  glitter  course 

Like  mercury  'neath  the  glare 
f)f  Phoebe's  fiery  steeds,  as  from  the  source 

Of  clay  they  scale  the  air. 

Behind  the  rustic  draperies  of  the  wood 

The  care-free  birds  unite 
To  make  the  mighty   forest  brotherhood 

Resound  to  their  delight. 

At  night  comes  sweetly  through  the  misty  dark 

The  songs  of  birds  who  raise 
Their  soft  shy  notes  when  peace  and  rest  embark — 

Theirs  be  the  highest  praise. 

So  dream  I  on,  oblivious  of  the  flight 

Of  Time's  swift-running  sand  ; 
Persephone  has  left  dark  Pluto's  night  ! 

Has  passed  the  pitchy  strand  ! 

WHAT    HAPPENED    IN    CAMP 

BY   JANET   SCOTT   (AGE    I4) 

{Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  zvon  January.  19 17) 
Dear    Bill  : 

I   thought    I   'd   be  writing  to  you  to-day  and  telling 
you  what  a  hero  I  am,  but — 

Well,  it  happened  this  way :     I  was  just  getting  my 
paraphernalia    ready    to    go    fishing     when    I    heard    a 


GOOD    SPORT.  BV    DOROTHY    I..    l:i)\V  AI;1)S,    Ai;K    15. 

(SILVKK    BAIKiE.) 


scream.  I  naturally  looked  toward  the  lake  and  saw — 
a  dandy-looking  girl  I  never  saw  before  spill  into  the 
lake  from  her  canoe  over  Ijy  the  point.  Here  was  the 
chance  I   'd  been  longing  for!      I  jumped  into  the  row- 


boat  1  had  planned  to  use  and  was  oft"  like  a  flash. 
When  I  got  near  enough,  I  called  reassuringly  to  her 
that  [  'd  be  there  in  a  minute.  She  did  n't  pay  any 
attention  to  me,  hut  just  hung  on  to  the  canoe.  I 
was  picturing  myself  wearing  a  Carnegie  medal  and 
our  camp  band  playing  "Hail  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes,"  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  heard  a  man  say 
angrily  : 

"We   don't    want   you   in,   youngster.      Beat   it !" 
He  evidently  meant  me,  but  that  was  no  way  to  talk 
to  a  hero.     I  saw  another  boat  containing  one  man  ap- 
proaching   from    the    point ;    he    was    trying    to    rescue 


"good    sport.  by    ETHliL   S.    liARR,    AGR    J7. 

her,  too  !  I  was  bound  to  beat  him  to  her,  and  I  did.  I 
was  just  reaching  to  pull  her  into  my  boat  when  he 
yelled   again  : 

"Say,  kid,  this  is  my  stunt  !" 

"Well,  I  guess  I  got  here  first,"   I   retorted  hotly. 

"That  does  n't  matter.     /  ';»  the  hero  of  this  picture." 

"This  what?"      I   asked,  bewildered. 

"We  're  taking  a  movie  ;  there  's  the  machine  over  on 
the   point." 

I  looked  there,  and  sure  enough  !  at  the  end  of  the 
point  was  a  moving-picture  camera  and  operator  I 
had   n't   noticed. 

The  other  fellow  rescued  her,  after  all,  and  I  re- 
turned to   camp,  decidedly  not  a   hero. 

Do  write  soon  to 

A    zi'ould-hc    hero, 

Bob. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  CAMP 

BY    HELEN    KENISTON    (aGE    13) 

I  SAT  by  the  camp-fire  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  my 
tent,  for  this  was  my  first  visit  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
The  others  had  gone  to  the  spring,  and  I  was  left 
alone. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  my  surroundings  and  sat  en- 
grossed in  my  own  thoughts  when  I  heard  an  ominous 
rattle  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  tent  !  This 
must  be  one  of  the  rattlesnakes  I  had  heard  so  much 
about !  T  seized  a  stick  and  wheeled  around,  de- 
termined to  do  or  die.  Imagine  my  surprise  and 
sheepish  amazement  when  my  little  fox-terrier  came 
tripping  out  of  the  tent,  innocently  shaking  a  baby's 
rattle  which  he  held  between  his  teeth  !  This  was  his 
favorite  plaything. 

You  can  easily  guess  why  I  have  kept  my  experience 
a  secret  till  now. 
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UV    ANNA   C.    PRATT,    AGE    13.       (S1L\  Ek    BADGE.) 


BV    HELEN    PHILLIPS,    AGE    16.       (SILVER    BADGE.  1 


BY   ELINOR   WHITE,    AGE    II. 
(SILVER  DADGE. ) 


BY   MIRIAM   ARROVVSMITH,    AGE    13. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


BV    ELISABETH    MORROW,    AGE    13. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 


BV    ALICE    RUMPP,    AGE    15.       (ciOLD    BADGE.      SILVER    BADGE 
WON    MARCH,    1917.) 


BY   ELEANOR   JONES,    AGE    lO.      (SILVER    BADGE.) 


BY  ELIZABETH    M.    BUGBtE,    AGE    I4. 


"GOOD  SPORT." 


BY   NANCY   CARNEGIE,    AGE    16. 
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BY   SEWALL    EMEKSON,    AGE    12.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


BY  LOUISE   MAY,    AGE    17.       (HONOK    MEMBEK.) 


IIY    CAROLINE    HOUGHTON,    AGE    13. 


BY    ELLEN    F.    JENNINGS,    AGE    15. 


BY  ISABELLA  C.    CHILDS,   AGE    1$. 


bY    MARGAKEl     I..     WlNKI.Ii,    AGE    II.        (SILVKK    liAlnA:   ^ 


BY    MILDRED   DONALDSON, 


BY    DESSA    K.     PALMERLEE,    AGE    I7.       (HONOR    MEMBER.)  BY    WALTER    FISCHER,    AGE   lO.       (SILVER   BADGE.) 

"GOOD  SPORT." 
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MIDSUMMER 

BY    VIRGINIA    E.    FOLLIN     (aGE    12) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Summer  days  are  here  again  ; 

Gentle  dews  are   falling; 
Sweetly    sing    the    thrush    and    wren ; 

Katydids  are  calling. 

Daisies  decked  in  summer  frills 
Nod   amongst   the  grasses; 

Clinging  to  the  stately  hills, 
Cluster  there  in   masses. 

Roses    waft    their    perfume    sweet, 

Shake  their  petals  gaily. 
Ever   scorning  to   repeat 

What  they  witness  daily. 

Butterflies  in   dresses  gay 

Flit   among   the   flowers, 
Soaring  upward  as  they  play 

Through   the   sunny   hours. 

Summer  days  will  soon  be  o'er. 
Oh,   how   sad   for   honey-bee! 

Winter  soon   will   moan  and  roar 
All    too    drearily    for   me. 


One  of  the  girls  had  read  that  if  one  rubbed  soap 
into  the  dog's  fur  and  let  it  dry  there  before  washing 
it  off,  the  dog  would  be  much  cleaner.  So  they  tried 
it — with  very  bad  results. 

I  never  saw  a  dog  act  quite  as  Ruffy  did  then.  We 
thought  he  was  going  crazy,  for  he  madly  tore  him- 
self away  from  the  girls,  and  ran  round  and  round  one 
of  the  tents,  and  after  that  he  rolled  over  and  over 
in  a  heap  of  dirt  and  pine-needles.  Really,  if  we  had 
n't  known  it  was  our  own  dear  Ruffy,  we  might  have 
been  scared,  for  he  looked  exactly  like  a  wild  animal 
from   Borneo   or  some   such   outlandish   place. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  CAMP 

BY    M.\RGARET   V.    SKINNER    (aGE    I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Dear  Judith  : 

Outside  the  drops  beat  heavily  against  the  windows 
and  everything  is  hidden  by  the  great  gray  curtain  of 
rain.  But  inside  we  are  all  very  cozy  by  the  big  log- 
fire. 

The  greatest  thing  happened  in  camp  yesterday.    You 


"UAINV    WKAIHKR."      BY    LLXV   G.    OI.COTI,    A(;E    I5. 

(silver  badge.) 


remember  that  Airedale  pup,  Ruffy,  that  we  adopted  as 
our  mascot?  Well,  a  few  very  courageous  girls  de- 
cided to  undertake  the  task  of  washing  him. 

Now,  bathing  an  Airedale  pup  is  not  ijuite  so  easy 
as  it  sounds.  First  they  filled  a  large  tin  wash-tub  with 
warm  water,  and,  after  catching  Ruffy,  placed  him  in  it. 
He  kicked  and  struggled  with  no  mean  strength,  but, 
with  two  girls  holding  him,  he  was  kept  fairly  quiet. 


"rainv  wrather."     bv  fkances  owen,  age  12. 
(silver  badge.) 

We  caught  him  with  difliculty,  all  of  us  participating 
in  the  chase.  Then  we  rolled  him  in  the  river,  over 
and  over,  until  he  was  quite  clean.  After  that  he 
curled  himself  up  in  a  sunny  corner  and  went  to  sleep, 
looking    very    cross. 

I  do  not  think  the  washing  of  Ruffy  will  be  attempted 
again  very  soon,  do  you  ? 

Lovingly, 

Joyce. 

MIDSUMMER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

BY     MARTHEDITII     FURNAS 

Up  in   my  tiny  bedroom   I   'm   awakened  by  the  breeze, 
To  hear  the  sparrows  quarreling  by  my  windows  in  the 

trees ; 
And  looking  from  that  window  I  can  see  the  rosy  dawn, 
And  I  whistle,  full  contented,  as  I  pull  my  stockings  on. 

Down  to  an  early  breakfast,  after  morning  milking  's 
done. 

When  I  take  the  cows  to  pasture  'neath  a  now  full-risen 
sun. 

Coming  back,  I  help  with  churning  until  it  's  dinner- 
time ; 

And  after  dinner  with  a  book  the  apple-tree  I  climb. 

Up   in    its   cool   green   shadows,   through   the   sweltering 

afternoon, 
I   sit  reading,  dreaming,  dozing,  till   the  dusky  twilight 

soon 
Turns   afternoon   to   evening,   and   while   the   sky   burns 

red 
I  descend  to  eat  my  supper  and  soon  after  go  to  bed. 

Up  in  my  tiny  bedroom,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  breeze 
And   the   rasping   of   the   locusts   by   my   window   in   the 

trees, 
A   persistent   old   mosquito   hums   in   buzzing   undertone 
A   lullaby    with   drowsy,   sleepy   music   of   its   own. 
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MIDSUMMER.  ON  THE  DESERT 

BY    JUANA    ALLRAUM     (aGE    13) 

{Gold  Badge.   Silver  Badge  won  April,  1917) 
As  bare  as  the  rocks  upon  it. 

Lifeless,  this  desert  land, 
Stretching  all  ways  to  the  sky-line — 
An  ocean  of  burning  sand. 

Livened,    alone,    by   the   sage-brush, 

Or  the  fleeting  dart  of  green 
As  the  gliding  form  of  the  lizard 

Is  for  the  moment  seen. 

And  the  sun  in  its  daily  journey 

Through  the  blue  of  the  noonday  sky 

Glows  red  with  its  heat,  so  intensely 
Does  it  burn  from  its  station  on  high. 

Vast   as  the   space  that  surrounds   it, 

Silent  as  death  it  remains ; 
Only  the  cry  of  the  \ulture 

As  it  rings  o'er  the  lonely  plains ; 

Only  the  whirr-r-r  of  the  rattler. 

Warning    all    else    away. 
Breaks   the   awful,   gravelike    silence 

Of  the  sultry   summer  day. 

And  the  clear  blue  sky,  like  a  canopy 
That  hangs  o'er  the  golden  sand. 

Looks   downward   forever   and   ever 
On   the    heat   of   the   desert   land. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  CAMP 

BY    CAROL    CROWE    (aGE    IO) 

(Honor  Member) 

Four  college-girls  were  watching  a  chafing-dish  of  fudge 
as  it  steamed  and  bubbled.  Suddenly  Frances,  waving  a 
spoon,  burst  into  shrieks  of  merriment. 

"What  's  the  matter  with  you?"  cried  Rosalind. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  of  what  happened  in  camp 
last  summer,"   she   giggled. 

"Do  tell  us!"  said  all  three  in  unison. 


"good  spokt."     i;".'  ni:M;\    c.   hauii.htt,  age  15. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

"Well,  this  is  how  it  happened.  Sixteen  of  us,  in- 
cluding five  girls,  camped  far  back  in  the  mountains. 
Elvira  Collins  was  the  bravest  of  the  girls,  and  declared 
she  'd  sleep  outdoors  for  the  two  weeks.     On  the  after- 


noon of  our  arrival  we  pitched  our  tents  in  a  beauti- 
ful, but  lonely,  spot,  and  then  swung  a  hammock  by 
our  tent   for  the   courageous   Elvira. 

After  supper  we  decided  we  'd  make  fudge.  We 
cooked  it  over  the  camp-fire  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
We  ate  some,  and  then  left  the  rest  outside  to  harden. 
We  were  so  tired  that  we  were  soon  sound  asleep. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  we  were  awakened  by 
shrieks,  and  soon  our  whole  camping-party  were  sur- 
rounding Elvira.  Between  sobs  and  stammers  she 
told  us  how  she  had  been  awakened  by  something 
eating  our  candy, 
and  it  had  finally 
come  over  to  her 
hammock,  and  she 
had  touched  its 
head,  thinking  it 
was  Rover  ;  but  it 
had  lumbered  off 
immediately  ;  then 
she  had  opened  her 
eyes,  and  to  her 
horror  and  amaze- 
ment she  saw — 
guess  what,  girls  ? 
A  bear — a  real 
bear  !  Next  morn- 
ing the  men  traced 
the  bear's  footprints 
into  a  thicket." 

"How  awful!" 
said  Rosalind.  "I 
should  have  died 
of  fright." 

"Did  anything 
else    thrilling   hap- 


pen I 


inquired 


rainy   weather."      by    LUCIE   C.    HOLT, 
AGE    17        (HONOR    MEMBER.) 


Rachel. 

"This  was  the  most  exciting  thing  that  happened  in 
camp,"  answered  Frances.  "And  the  funniest  thing  was 
that  Elvira  thereafter  slept  in  the  tent  occupied  by  my 
mother  and  her  mother  and  between  them  !" 

MIDSUMMER 

by    W.    ERWART    MATTHEWS    (AGE    15) 

{Silver  Badge) 

The  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn. 

And  then  the  smiling  sun 
Burst  forth,  and  glinted  on  the  dewy  lawn ; 

Anon  like  an   invading  Hun, 
Into  the  forest  shades 

Broke  Old  Sol's  shining  ray, 
Chasing  night's  broken  ranks  from  hidden  glades ; 

And  thus  was  born   a  summer's  day. 

The  mock-bird  sang  a  joyous  lay, 

Which  chased  each  evil  care  away, 

And   golden    notes   o'erwhelming   rained 

As  if  all  music  was  unchained  ; 

The  ruby-throated  humming-bird 

Among  the   fragrant  flowers   whirred, 

And  through  the  corn  a  whisp'ring  zephyr  stirred. 

In  barn-yard  strode  the  spangled  cock. 

On   near-by  hill   a  shepherd's  flock, 

And  'neath  the  brow  of  yonder  rock 
The  lads  disported  in  the  crystal  pool ; 

The  happy  negroes,  picking  cotton,  sang 

Until   the  very  vault   of   heaven   rang. 
Then  came  the  evening  and  its  silent  cool ; 
The  western  sky  with  sunset  fires  was  red, 
The  darkness  came — a   summer's  day  was  dead. 
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A   MIDSUMMER   DREAM 

BY     LINDA     VAN     NORDEN     (AGE     1 3) 

Beneath   the  vines,  a  sultry  day  of  June, 

Somewhat  secluded   from  the  sun's  fierce  glare, 
I  gaze  up  dully  through  the  teeming  air 
To  where  the  honeysuckle  overhead 
Loads  all  the  atmosphere  with  fragrance  sweet, 
Where    unseen    insects    softly,    sadly    croon. 

The  leaves  above,  the  hard,  hot  earth  be-low, 
Become  a  shapeless  mass  before  my  eyes, 
And   ev'ry   object   loses   form   and   size ; 

And  something  very  strange,  and  soft,  and  cool, 
A  salt  breeze,  touches  hands  and  face  and  hair. 
And  I  am  rocking  gently  to  and  fro. 

I  hear  a  tinkling  music  very  near ; 

I  hear  it  softly  splash,  and  foam,  and  spray; 
Now  I  am  floating  on  a  sapphire  bay 
Within  a  little  silver-sailed  boat, 
That  shines  with  sparkles  on   the  water  bright. 
And  stop  to  listen  to  the  music  clear. 

The  bright  waves  lure  me,  and  the  shining  spray 
Around    the   boat's   prow   beckons   me   to   come. 
A   hidden   power  calls  me,  draws   me   from 
My  seat.     I  stretch  my  hands  out  longingly, 
But  something  holds  me — then  my  eyes  grow  dim  ; 
I  feel  warm   air,  and — is  it  night  or  day? 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  CAMP 

EV    CH.VRLOTTF.     DOROTIIV     EDDY     (AGE     I2) 

It  was  a  cold,  dark  night.  The  Blacks  had  been  on  a 
fishing-trip  and  were  starting  back  for  camp,  after  hav- 
ing had  a  meal  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Black  led  with  a 
lantern. 

Anmarie,  the  eldest  of  the  Black  children,  began 
telling  "scary"  ghost-stories.  They  were  within  a 
c|uarter  of  a  mile  of  camp.  When  they  were  nearing 
the  end  of  the  trail  and  Anmarie  was  in  the  middle  of 

one  of  her  worst 
stories,  a  distant 
rustling  and  crack- 
ling of  underbrush 
was  heard.  The 
children  became 
frightened.  The 

sounds  grew  more 
distinct  every  mo- 
ment. 

Suddenly  some- 
thing burst  through 
the  thicket.  A  gust  of 
wind  blew  out  the 
lantern's  flickering 
light.  Mr.  Black 
searched  in  vain 
for  a  match.  Every 
one  was  held  speech- 
less in  suspense  and 
fear.  There  in  that 
terrible  darkness 
they  knew  not  what 
danger  awaited 

them. 
As   by   inspiration    Mr.    Black   drew   his   pocket   flash- 
light.     Its   shaft   searched   the   .yround   and   bushes   and 
presently    fell    upon    a    bear!      The    children    screamed. 
All   stood   rooted   to  the   ground   with    frar.      Mr.    Black 


<-,(10n  SrORT.    BY  JOSEPH  T.  RESOK, 
AGE  15. 


was  practically  helpless,  for  he  had  left  his  gun  in  his 
tent.     The  bear,  growling,  started  toward  them. 

Mr.  Black,  desperate,  flashed  the  powerful  light 
directly  in  the  eyes  of  the  monster.  The  bear  stood 
stock-still,  dazzled.  With  a  growl  of  fear  and  rage,  he 
turned  and  ran,  crashing  through  the  underbrush  and 
squealing  with  terror  at  this  frightful  tinknown  thing. 

Still  trembling,  the  Blacks  hurried  on  to  their  tent.  A 
shaft  of  light  had  saved  their  lives. 


"a    HEADING  FOR    AUGUST. 


BY    BLOSSOM    DAVIS,    AGE    I4. 


MIDSUAIMER 

EV    REBECCA   EMERY    (AGE    1 6) 

{Honor  Member) 

Day  when  Puck  and  Oheron 

Mischief  free  can   follow ; 
Tease  Titania  where  she  lies 

In  a  velvet  hollow. 
All   the   fairy   folk   are   out — 

Hush  !  their  tinkling  voices 
Sound  for  those  who  love  the  fays ; 

Fairyland  rejoices. 
Rose,  the  garden's  dainty  queen, 

Sways  in  low  obeisance  ; 
Larkspur's  sturdy,  quaint   Dutch  head 

Nods  with  bright  complaisance. 
Humblebee   his  blund'ring  way 

Pollen-laden   winging  ; 
Katydid   on    drooping   bough 

Shrill   defiance  singing ; 
Fairy  folk  and  flower  folk, 

Insect    folk,    together 
Join  in  revel  glad  as  gay 

In  midsummer  weather. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  I.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

permitted. 
No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  I 

Dorothea  Smith 
Ruth  Campbell 
I'^velyn  Fenlon- 
Helen  J.  Ames 
Edgar  Marder        ^ 
(iertrude  Nelson 
(leta  Johnson 
Kuth  Gardner 
Mary  N.  Greer 
Mary  I..  Sherman 
Helen  K.  Shaper 


Margaret 

McClelland 
lona  George 
Elizabeth  Bettmann 
Henry  Rische,  Jr. 
Theodosia  Dennis 
Margaret  Blaiklock 
Dorothy  Crabtree 
Anita  C.  Peck 
Mary  E.  Fox 
Helen  Garrison 
Esther  E.  Williams 
-Anna  Eerner 


Katharine  L. 

Henning 
Dorothy  L.  ^Morton 
Craig  Smith 
Virginia  Braun 
Paul  Pierce 
Louise  Bemis 
Oscar  K.  Rice 
Dorothy  M.  Taylor 
Carolyn  Johnson 
Constance  B. 

Sawyer 
Jarvis  Kerr 
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Marie  Mirvis 
Ellis  Stewart 
Charlotte  Doring 
Mary  R.  Furness 
Margaret  G.  Harper 
Ellmore 

Hammesfahr 
Helen  Sohn 
Marion  B.  Williams 
Elizabeth  Gay 
Dorothy  De  Witt 
Gladys  Taggart 
Margaret 

Mackprang 
Ruth  Dewberry 
Dorothy  Reynolds 
Cornelia  J.  Wetter 
Josephine  Shaner 
Rose  E.  Elliott 
Brenda  Bassett 
Andree  Kalligant 
Mary  Stoltzfus 
Arthur  E.  Frost,  Jr. 
Peggy  Gantt 
Cornelia  Keman 
Ruth  B.  Aikman 
Henrietta  Rossiter 
Robert  P.  Eckert,  Jr. 
Jack  W.  Shoup 
Ale.\andra  Dalziel 
Betty  Burgess 
Martha  Waugh 
Minnie  Steele 
Mildred  Fischer 
Ray  A.  Franklin 
Madelaine  G. 

Boutwell 
Marjorie  E.  Howard 
Sarah  Rock 
Marie  E.  Weaver 
Mary  L.  Canty 
Norma  R.  Gullette 
William  E.  Hinrich 
Gervase  Thomas 
Ruth  E.  Pollard 
Elizabeth 

Boddington 
Harriet  Lee 
Anna  R.  Lay 
Margaret  H.  Irish 
Lorretta  C. 

McNulty 


Helene  A.  Winans 
t-lizabeth  Stamps 
Mabelle  H.  Emory 
Agnes  MacDonald 
Elizabeth  Whitney 
Elizabeth  Connolly 
Katharine  F. 

Woodward 
Jessie  M.  Thompson 
Alice  Hanna 
Margaret  F. 

Cheatham 
Samuel  Minkowitz 
Hyman  Greenwald 
Paula  Murray 
Catherine  Parmenter 
Evelyn  Hardy 
Elizabeth  Powell 
Lila  E.  Rhett 
Frances  Arnold 
Margaret  Kelsey 
Laurence  Beste 
Ellen  Ryan 
Zita  Doyle 
Jean  Hallett 
Muriel  Lawler 
Virginia  Williams 
Elizabeth  M.  Dukes 
Heyltje  Stewart 
Keo  Starr 

Elizabeth  A.  Garhart 
Clara  E.  Hertes 
Louise  M.  Irwin 
Carol  Klink 
Georgina  Mclntyre 
Marion  West 
Grace  Savage 
Rose  G.  Kadishevitz 
Marian  L.  Hopkins 
Jane  A.  Linn 
Elizabeth  H.  Linn 
Dorothy  R. 

Oppenheim 
Agnes  G.  Woodman 
Katharine  Gauss 
Winifred  Comstock 
Cora  Stevens 
Ruth  Simonds 
Mary  C.  Pangborn 
Ivia  M.  Perrine 
Beatrice  Pitney 
Eleanor  L.  Scott 


RAINY    WEATHER.  BY   ALICE    WILSON, 

AGE    14. 


VERSE,  I 

Kelsey  L.  Martin 
Marion  W.  Smith 
Jean  Harper 
Bianca  Olcott 
Helen  L.  MacLeod 
Helen  P.  Wesson 
Hasseltine  P. 
Bourland 


Elta  P.  Schroy 
Frances  D. 
Schaffner 
Mary  W.  Aber 

DRAWINGS,  I 

Katherine  Stein 
Barbara  W.  Jarrell 
Eileen  Blackburn 


Christine  Bacheler 
Virginia  Palmer 
Pearl    Ng 
Emily  Tarr 
Robert  Smith,  Jr. 
Charlotte  Becker 
Jean  Moore 
Eunice  A.  Walker 
J.  K.  Finnemore 
Harry  S.  Weinert 


"rainy  weather."  b 
jessie  adkins, 

AGE    12. 

Eaward  W. 
Urnansky 
Mary  L.  Wilson 
Janet  W.  Campbell 
Charles  Meritello 
Eleanor  A.  Siebert 
James  D.  Havens 
Loretta  Bogue 
Florence  Schweizer 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Oliver  Willard 
W.  Winant 

Freeman,  2nd 
Margaret  G.  Mirack 
Harriet  E.  Taylor 
Betty  Higman 
Frances  Parker 
Lucia  K.  Sherman 
Rosalie  Lansburgh 
Harriet  G.  Guild 
Ethel  I-".  Temple 
Pattie  L.  Hagan 
Alix  Allan 
Barbara  Stone 
Mary  Lockett 
Josephine  R.  Wales 
Verdi  E.  B. 

Fuller,  Jr. 
Marylyn  Emond 
Dolly  Bullis 
Howard  R. 

Sherman,  Jr. 
Mary  L.  Brown 
Janet  MacKay 
Anita  De  Bost 
Mary  R.  Steichen 
Charles 

Gallagher,  Jr. 
Robert  Stockder 
Katherine  Hamilton 
Nancy  Robinson 
Mary  L.  Moore 

PUZZLES,  I 

Thomas  O.  Carlson 
Mary  C.  Hamilton 


Dorothy  V.  Jealous 
Eleanor  Marples 
John  Wesley 

Swanson 
Dorothea  Nagel 
Frances  Seaver 
Charles  Wilcox 
Elizabeth 

Hamburger 
Dorothy  Hilton 
Mary  Sargent 


PUZZLES,  2 

Evelyn  Thompson 
Gioronda  Lucia 

Savini 
Rhoda  Lewis 
Dorothy  Mausolff 
James  de  Roode 
Margaret  Speare 
Katherine  Collins 
Flora  Petrie 


Roger  Butterfield 
Margaret  Yard 
Barbara  Holt 
Alice  B.  Haight 
Judy  Holmes 
Muriel  J.  Gayford 
Elizabeth  Ferguson 
Evelyn  Greene 
Eleanor  Cooley 
Marie  Lenore 
Scullin 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  214 

The  St.  Nicholas  Le.\gue  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  214  will  close  August  24  (for  for- 
eign members  August  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  December.     Badges  sent  one  month  later 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Christmas  Star." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  "A  Christmas  Contrast. " 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives.  Subject,  "  Somewhere  in  the  United 
States." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Training,"  or  a  Heading  for  December. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Riddle-box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  siiAcm  a  fewwords  \i\\e.xQ 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  //o/(/ the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
"leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,    of  whatever  kind,  must   bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed 
as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who 
must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in 
writing — that  the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but 
wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.    These 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution 
itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;    if  a  picture, 
on  the  margin  or  back.      Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.     A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution 
a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  "  advertising  competition  "  (see 
advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


'\  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old, 
and  my  grandfather  gave  me  your  magazine  for  Christ- 
mas. I  watch  for  it  every  month,  and  the  stories  that 
I  like  best  are  "Under  Boy  Scout  Colors"  and  "The 
Golden  Eagle."  I  also  liked  the  article  about  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver very  much,  and  The  Riddle-box,  and  the  little 
verse  in  the  last  number  about  Peter  Pan.  I  own  a 
bandage-roller  and  have  used  it  for  several  years — ever 
since  the  war  in  Europe  began.  The  school  that  I  go 
to  supports  a  little  French  war-orphan. 

My  daddy  made  me  a  doll-house  with  eight  rooms,  a 
bath,  a  veranda,  and  a  sleeping-porch.  It  has  almost 
everything  that  we  have  in  our  house — even  a  vacuum- 
cleaner,  a  tea-cart,  and  a  victrola.  The  doll  family  is  a 
large  one,  and  the  grandmother  has  parted  white  hair. 

A  little  boy  came  to  play  with  me,  and  he  played  dif- 
ferently from  little  girls.  That  day  we  had  a  "pretend" 
fire  in  the  doll-house  and  carried  all  the  furniture  out 
in  a  great  hurry.  We  had  strings  for  hose,  and  a  toy 
cart  for  a  fire-engine 

I  can  type-write  without  any  help. 

Your  little  friend,  Hope  W. 


Cambridge,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  the  beautiful  silver  badge  you  sent  me 
for  puzzle-making.  I  mean  to  try  hard  for  a  gold 
badge  now.  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  puzzle  in  print, 
because  St.  Nicholas  is  already  two  months  late. 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  Americans  are  our  allies  now. 
We  feel  the  war  very  much  over  here,  as  every  one  has 
got  some  relations  serving  in  the  army  or  navy.  I  have 
a  brother  of  eighteen  in  the  navy.  He  is  now  an  act- 
ing sub-lieutenant,  and  he  and  the  others  who  were 
made  "subs"  with  him  are  about  the  youngest  officers  of 
that  rank  that  there  have  ever  been  in  our  navy.  We 
are  very  proud  of  him.  He  was  at  Dartmouth  when 
war  broke  out,  when  he  was  barely  sixteen.  He  was 
sent  to  sea  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Leviathan,  but  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  Jutland  battle  he  joined  H.  M.  S. 
Warspite.  The  Warspite  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  that 
battle  and  did  a  splendid  work.  She  sank  at  least  two 
German  ships — probably  three.  But  she  was  terribly 
damaged  by  shells  ;  also,  she  caught  fire  three  times,  and 
had  three  torpedoes  fired  at  her  on  her  way  to  harbor. 
However,  her  casualties  were  very  slight.  My  brother 
is  now  on  one  of  our  newest  destroyers. 

I  have  a  grown-up  sister  nursing  the  wounded  in  a 
big  military  hospital  in  London.  Besides  my  naval 
brother,  I  have  five  or  six  other  relations  serving,  most 
of  them  being  in  the  navy. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  I  remain 
Your  affectionate   reader, 

Angela  M.  Smith  (age  15). 


Plymouth,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  have  been  an  admiring  reader 
of   yours   ever   since   I   could   read,   and   before,   too,   as 
my  sister  used  to  read  you  to  me.     My  sister  took  you 
first  and  now  I  do. 

1  live  in  New  York  City  in  the  winter,  but  we  have  a 
summer  home  here  in  Plymouth. 

Plymouth  was  the   home  of  the   Pilgrim   fathers,   and 
there  are  many  historic  landmarks  connected  with  them. 

The  first  place  they  usually  show  tourists  is  Plymouth 
Rock,  where  the  Pilgrims  are  supposed  to  have  landed. 


The  rock  is  not  near  the  water  now,  beca-use  the  land 
has  changed  since  then  and  long  wharves  have  been  built 
out ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  place  where 
they  landed.  The  rock  is  very  small,  and  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  our  brave  forefathers  landed  on  it ;  but 
people  say  it  is  three  quarters  underground. 

In  the  museum,  which  is  called  Pilgrim  Hall,  there  are 
many  ancient  relics,  among  which  are  Miles  Standish's 
sword,  Priscilla  Alden's  Bible,  Peregrine  White's  cradle, 
and  Elder  Brewster's  table.  There  is  a  miniature  ship 
which  is  said  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  Mayflower,  in 
which  the  Pilgrims  made  their  historic  voyage. 

I  must  stop  now,  dear  St.  Nicholas,  but  I  just  want 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  your  stories,  especially 
"The  Girl  Next  Door"  and  "Under  Boy  Scout  Colors." 
The  minute  I  get  St.  Nicholas  I  sit  down  and  read 
you  from  cover  to  cover,  advertisements  and  all. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Georgette  Yeoman.';  (age  13). 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  a  cottage  at  our  country 
home  called  "Hillside,"  in  which  I  cook  and  have  a 
lovely  time.  In  it  there  are  two  bedrooms  and  a  sleep- 
ing-porch which  I  love  to  sleep  on.  I  also  have  a  dog 
who  tries  to  chase  the  chickens  outside  the  yard.  I 
have  a  good  many  of  them.  In  the  stable  I  have  two 
ponies.  Among  all  the  stories  I  like  "The  Girl  Next 
Door"  best. 

.Your  devoted  reader, 

Betty  Hamilton   (age  9). 


A  MIDSUMMER  DAY-DREAM 

by   EDNA  A.    REIF 

One  warm  afternoon  in  summer  I  was  sitting  under 
the  trees,  gazing  at  the  mountains  which  could  be  seen 
in  the  distance.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  beautiful  city  reflected 
in  the  white  clouds  and  which  appeared  to  be  a  mirage. 
Almost  as  suddenly  as  I  had  seen  this  city  I  found  my- 
self walking  through  the  city  itself.  At  first  I  felt 
somewhat  surprised,  but  as  I  saw  that  no  one  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  me  I  was  quite  satisfied. 

The  buildings  in  this  city  were  higher  than  any  sky- 
scraper I  had  ever  seen  and  seemed  almost  to  pierce 
the  clouds.     Later  I  saw  the  reason  for  this. 

The  first  shop-window  which  I  passed  displayed  some 
articles  which  appeared  to  be  miniature  aeroplanes,  but 
as  I  continued  along  the  street  I  saw  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  put  them  on  as  one  would  a  belt.  They 
next  pressed  a  button  on  the  belt,  and  then  flew  through 
the  air  like  birds.  I  now  concluded  that-  the  buildings 
were  so  high  in  order  to  accommodate  the  people  if 
they  wished  to  stop  a  little  while  instead  of  descending 
to  the  ground.  I  also  saw  that  the  many  barn-yard 
quadrupeds  and  bipeds  used  this  manner  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Becoming  fascinated  by  the  method  of  flying,  I  finally 
decided  I  would  try  it  myself.  After  purchasing  the 
wings  I  put  them  on  and  soon  found  myself  skimming 
through  the  air.  I  was  going  at  a  fine  rate  when  sud- 
denly I  felt  myself  dropping  slowly,  but  gradually,  to — 
where  ?  I  did  not  know.  The  buildings  seemed  to  be 
slowly  fading  away  in  a  mist,  and  I  fell  not  very  gently 
on  the  ground  from  the  chair  on  which  I  had  been  sit- 
ting when  my  day-dream  began. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER 

Metamorphoses,  i.  Sick,  sack,  back,  buck,  bulk,  bull,  bell,  well. 
2.  Hate,  late,  lave,  love.  3.  Head,  lead,  load,  loud,  lout,  loot,  foot. 
4.   Boy,  bay,  may,  man.   5.  Girl,  girt,  dirt,  dart,  mart,  marl,  mail,  maid. 

Triple  Behe.\dings  and  Triple  Curtailings.  Gentleman,  i. 
Het-ero-dox,  roe.  2.  Dec-eit-ful,  tie.  3.  Rou-nde-lay,  den.  4.  Non- 
ent-ity,  ten.  5.  Fan-tas-tic,  sat.  6.  Ref-ulg-ent,  lug.  7.  Mut-ila-tor, 
ail.     8.  Dec-ast-ere,  sta  (stain).     9.  Com-mit-tal,  Tim. 

Concealed  Word-square,  i.  Crate.  2.  Rowen.  3.  Award.  4. 
Terse.     5.  Ended. 

Cross-words:   r.   Chasm.     2. 


Double  Diagonal.     China,    Maine. 
Cheat.     3.  Grind.     4.  Inane.     5.  Extra. 

Illustk.\ted  Nu.MERiCAL  EsiG.MA.  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribute." 

Pri.mal  Acrostic.  Julius  Csesar.  i.  January.  2.  Unicorn.  3. 
Leopard.  4.  Ireland.  5.  Utopian.  6.  Suggest.  7.  Certain.  8.  Am- 
nesty.    9.  England.     10.  Saracen.     11.  Albumen.     12.  Revolve. 


Rhyming  Trees,  i.  Ash.  2.  Birch.  3.  Cedar.  4.  Yew.  5.  Fir.  6. 
Hickory.  7.  Weeping- willow.  8.  Sandal.  9.  Palm.  10.  Oak.  11. 
Elm.     12.  Pine. 

Oblique  Puzzle,  i.  E.  2.  Arm.  3.  Erred.  4.  Melon.  5.  Donor. 
5.  Nomad.  7.  Ratio.  8.  Digit.  9.  Oiler.  10.  Tepid.  11.  Rival.  12. 
Dared.     13.  Lemon.     14.  Dolor.     15.  Noted.     16.  Red.     17.  D. 

Connected  Central  Acrostics.  I.  Will  Scarlet,  i.  Yawns.  2 
Chide.    3.  Phlox.    4.  Solid.    5.  Taste.    6.  Tacit.    7.  Charm.    8.  Acrid 

9.  Salad.  10.  Sleet.  11.  Rites.  II.  Little  John.  i.  Color.  2.  Prime 
3.  Tithe.  4.  Petal.  5.  Calyx.  6.  Break.  7.  Rajah.  8.  Score,  g 
Usher.  10.  Tunic.  III.  ^Iaid  Marian,  i.  Sumac.  2.  Trait.  3 
Glint.    4.  Ardor.    5.  Gumbo.    6.  Chary.    7.  Hires.    8.  Prize.   9.  Quake. 

10.  Tenet.  IV.  Friar  Tuck.  i.  Refit.  2.  Paris.  3.  Reign.  4.  Quail 
5.  Horse.  6.  Cites.  7.  Sound.  8.  Pacts,  g.  Yokel.  V.  Robin  Hood 
I.  Carat.  2.  Spool.  3.  Abbot.  4.  Frill.  5.  Penny.  6.  Ashen.  7, 
Croon.  8.  Crowd.  9.  Sidle.  VI.  Scathlock.  i.  Tests.  2.  Lucky, 
3.  Tiara.  4.  Petty.  5.  Bohea.  6.  Colon.  7.  Clove.  8.  Facts.  9 
Maker. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  iii/ull,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  May  Number  were  received  before  May  24  from  Helen  L.  Wikoff — St.  Gabriel's  Chapter — Helen 
H.  Mclver — Elizabeth  Lee  Young — Joyce  Helin — "Allil  and  Adi" — Florence  S.  Carter. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  M.\v  Number  were  received  before  May  is,  from  Helen  A.  Moulton,  8 — Barbara  Beardsley,  8 — "  Midwood," 
8 — Dorothy  Manheim,  8 — Helen  Fairbanks,  8 — Anna  S.  Earner,  7^Leslie  Winslow,  7 — Alice  Poulin,  7 — Mary  W.  Parker,  6 — Helen  Downes, 
5 — Renwick  Bole,  5 — Theodore  Rodgers,  4 — Barbara  Benjamin,  4 — Helen  Wightman  and  Emily  Johnston,  3 — Judith  M.  Page  and  Helen  Alden, 
3 — Whitney  Ashbridge,  3 — "S.  Anna's  Girls,"  3 — S.  Gagan,  i — B.  Holt,  i— C.  F.  Howard,  i — M.  H.  Sims,  i  — M.  Mahon,  1 — J.  Kunkel,  i — A. 
Kriegsman,  i  — R.  J.  Fulton,  i — H.  Rossiter,  i — E.  A.  Goodwin,  i — H.  H.  PfeifTer,  i — F.  Beresford,  i. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  thirty-eight  letters  and  form  a  fa- 
mous saying. 

My  1 1-2-36  is  a  color.  My  18-30-8-22  is  a  tree.  My 
32—25-9—23—38  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.  My  5- 
12-27-34-15-33  is  a  number.  My  4-24-1-35-6-29  is  to 
achieve.  My  16-20-31-26-13-19-17  is  to  return.  My 
37-7-3-10-28-14-21   is  pernicious. 

EUGENIA  RAYMOND    (age    14),  League  Member. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL,  TAGXXC^ 

All  the  names  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand 
letter,  will  spell  a  city  of  South  America. 

Cross-words  :  i.  A  city  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  Arizona.  2.  A  river  of  Australia.  3.  An  important 
city  of  South  Dakota.  4.  The  capital  of  a  European 
country.      5.   A  western    State.     6.   A  river  of  England. 

7.  A   famous   mount   mentioned   in   the   Old  Testament. 

8.  An  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  9.  A  city  on 
the  Vistula.  10.  A  city  of  China.  11.  A  mountain-peak 
of  California. 

HOPE  DEMiNG  WARNER  (age  12),  League  Member, 

NOVEL,  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  November,  iqib) 

When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another,  the  primals  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  poet,  and  another  row  of  letters  will 
spell   one   of   his   poems. 

Cross-words     (of     equal     length)  :     i.  Mirthful.      2. 


Foreign.  3.  A  maxim.  4.  To  penetrate.  5.  Disposes 
of  for  monej'.  6.  A  valuable  grain.  7.  Coverings  for 
the  head.  8.  A  town  midway  between  Turin  and 
Biella.  9.  Subject.  10.  A  little  island  not  far  from 
Clew  Bay.  11.  Certain  iridescent  gems.  12.  Brave. 
13.  To  bungle.  14.  Prepared.  15.  A  kind  of  column. 
16.  A  kind  of  cloth.  17.  To  instruct  and  improve. 
18.  To   surrender.  gwenfread  e.  allen  (age  13). 

RIDDLE 

{May  be  answered  by  a  word  of  four  letters) 

I  'm  a  noisy  bird 

And  I  'm  a  bar  ; 
I  carry  heavy  loads 

From  afar. 
I  name  the  roads 

Both  new  and  old. 
And  must  confess 

I  sometimes  scold. 

HELEN    A.    SIBLEY. 

DOUBLE  DIAGONAL 

The  five  words  described  each  contain  five  letters. 
When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another, 
the  diagonals  (from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  to  the 
lower,  right-hand  letter,  and  from  the  upper,  right-hand 
letter  to  the  lower,  left-hand  letter)  will  each  name  a 
Biblical  character. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  deep  chasm.  2.  A  measure  of 
weight.  3.  Vehicles.  4.  A  nobleman.  5.  A  feminine 
name.        james  a.  miller  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BO^ 


In  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  seven  objects  are  rightly  named, 
and  placed  one  below  another,  the  last  row  of  letters 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  poet  who  was  born  in  August, 
a  hundred   and   twenty-fi\e  years  ago. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES 


***** 
***** 
***** 
***** 


I.  Upper,  Left-hand  Square:  i.  Sluggish.  2.  At  no 
time.  3.  To  escape.  4.  A  kind  of  fortification.  5.  Ten- 
dency. 

II.  Upprr,  Right-hand  Squark  :  i.  A  broad  piece  of 
paper.  2.  To  lift.  3.  Edges  of  a  roof.  4.  Incident.  5. 
Fretful. 

III.  Centr.\l  Square:  i.  Divided, 
a  bird  of  prey.  3.  Defensive  covering. 
5.  Concise. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Square:  i.  A  measure  of 
weight.  2.  Quickly.  3.  An  Old  word  meaning  to  plun- 
der.    4.  Sour  substances.     5.  Strained. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  The  world.  2. 
To  venerate.     3.  Kingly.     4.  A  vagrant.     5.  Aids. 

WILLIAM  penn  (age  12),  LccK/ue  Member. 


2.   The   nest   of 
4.  Fierce  beasts. 


REBUS 


BOS 


TTC 

What  incident,  famous  in  American  history,  is  pic- 
tured in  the  abo\e  letters? 

JOE  EARN  E.ST  (age  1 5),  Lcoguc  Member. 

TRIPLE  bp:headings  and  double  curtailings 

Example:  Triply  behead  and  doubly  curtail  brilliant, 
and  transpose  the  three  remaining  letters  so  as  to  make 
a  cave.  Answer :  spl-end-id,  den.  In  the  same  way 
behead  and  curtail:  i.  A  slaughter-house,  and  make  a 
name  for  a  small  child.     2.  To  mangle,  and  make  part  of 


the  head.  3.  To  remove  secretly,  and  make  a  rodent.  4. 
To  dishearten,  and  make  to  undo.  5.  A  soldier's  travel- 
ing-case, and  make  a  poisonous  serpent.  6.  The  rail 
around  a  ship's  stern,  and  make  distant.  7.  Happening 
every  two  years,  and  make  a  tavern.  8.  To  scatter,  and 
make  a  fabric  with  a  corded  surface.  9.  The  act  of 
abetting,  and  make  encountered.  10.  Pertaining  to  the 
opera,  and  make  skill. 

When  these  words  ha\'e  been  rightly  guessed,  the  in- 
itials of  the  ten  three-letter  words  will  spell  the  earth. 
JOSEPHINE  E.  STODDARD  (age  13),  League  Member. 

metamorphoses 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  another 
by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration  making 
a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always  the 
same  and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order.  Exam- 
ple :  Change  xcood  to  coal  in  three  moves.  Answer : 
wood,  wool,  cool,  coal. 

1.  Change  babe  to  sage  in  four  moves. 

2.  Change  riz'cr  to  tvater  in  three  mo\es. 

3.  Change  corn  to  meal  in  four  moves. 

4.  Change  gold  to  coin  in  five  moves. 

5.  Change  poet  to  song  in  seven  moves. 

6.  Change  rain  to  mist  in  nine  moves. 

7.  Change  -^cood  to   burn   in   five  moves. 
VALERIE  DE  MiLHAU  (age  ii),  League  Member. 

A  MARTIAL  ACROSTIC 

30  Cross-words  :  i.  Character.  2, 
Originator.       3.  A     procession 

25  4.  Offensive.  5.  A  four-legged 
10    reptile.      6.   Fit   to   be   eaten   as 

food.      7.    Beginning.      8.   Idea. 

37  g.  To  thwart.  10.  A  test.  11. 
Ti  A  tyro.  12.  To  take.  13.  A 
20    pungently   aromatic   condiment. 

14.   Response.      15.  To   discard. 

38  16.   Seasonable.       17.   Relishes. 

39  When  the  foregoing  words 
16  have  been  rightly  guessed,  the 
3      seventeen     initial     letters     will 

26  spell  the  name  of  a  famous 
warrior  who  was  born  in 
August,  many  years  ago.  The 
letters  represented  by  the 
figures   from    i    to    7    will   spell 

from  8  to  17,  from  18  to  21, 
and  from  22  to  29  each  name  a  battle  fought  by  him  ; 
from  30  to  33  and  from  34  to  41  each  name  a  place 
associated   with   him. 

JULIAN  L.  ROSS  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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the  warrior's  birthplace 
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AUNT  HONORIA'S  LECxACY 


BY  HELEN   MINSHALL  YOUNG 


"And  to  my  grandniece  and  namesake,  Honoria 
Foster  Stevens,  as  a  sacred  trust,  I  do  give  and 
bequeath  my  beloved  parrot  Napoleon,  hoping 
that  she  will  give  him  the  tender  care  to  which 
he  has  always  been  accustomed ;  also,  on  condi- 
tion that  she  accept  this  trust,  the  mahogany  sec- 
retary (and  contents)  which  belonged  to  my 
mother  and  therefore  to  her  great-grandmother." 

Honor  read  the  words  aloud  in  a  voice  that 
tried  to  be  serious,  as  suited  the  reading  of  an 
extract  from  her  great-aunt's  will,  forwarded  by 
her  lawyer ;  but  astonishment  and  chagrined 
amusement  struggled  for  the  mastery,  and  she 
tlnally  went  off  into  a  gale  of  laughter. 

"Honor!"  reproved  her  mother,  gently,  biting 
her  lip  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  from  joining  her 
daughter  in  unseemly  mirth.  "Your  Aunt  Ho- 
noria's  will  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at." 

"It  's  no  laughing  matter,"  agreed  Honor. 
"You  don't  know  Napoleon,  Mother,  and  I  do. 
A  more  spoiled,  irritating,  noisy,  selfish,  disagree- 
able bird  does  n't  exist!  And  to  think  of  him 
being  wished  on  me  !  I  'd  rather  let  out  lodgings 
to  the  sacred  white  elephant  of  Siam  !" 

"Aunt  Honoria  knew  no  one  else  would  look 
after  him  as  well  as  you  will.  dear.  Let  me  see 
— we  can  keep  his  cage — " 

"Mother,  you  are  incorrigible  !  You  're  really 
planning  to  make  me  accept  him.  I  don't  want 
him,  even  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  wonderful 
old  secretary,  and  you  know  1  've  always  had  a 
soft  spot  in  my  lieart  for  that.  Besides,  Napo- 
leon does  n't  belong  in  a  cage.  He  lives  on  a 
perch — here,"  and  Honor  consulted  an  enclosure 


in  the  lawyer's  letter,  "are  directions  for  taking 
care  of  him,  in  Aunt  Honoria's  own  handwriting. 
She  tells  me  how  to  brush  him,  and  feed  him,  and 
kee|)  him  out  of  a  draft,  and  not  to  leave  him 
alone  long  at  a  time — and  what  to  put  on  my 
fingers  w  hen  he  bites  me,  'as  he  will  be  apt  to  do 
before  he  ])ecomes  accustomed  to  you' !  Those 
are  lier  very  words.  Mother  Stevens !  Can  you 
beat  it?  1  can  just  see  Aunt  Honoria's  expres- 
sion of  grim  delight  when  she  wrote  that!" 

All  at  once  Honor's  amusement  faded,  and  she 
spoke  in  sudden  anger. 

"This  is  just  typical  of  Aunt  Honoria — she  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  was  making  other 
people  uncomfortable.  1  don't  like  her,  Mother. 
Oh,  1  know  I  ought  not  to  speak  so  of  her  when 
she  is  gone,  and  1  never  will  again.  But  she  was 
always  horrid  about  you,  even  though  she  did 
love  Father  so  dearly — or  perhaps  because  she 
loved  him  so  much  and  wanted  him  to  marry  that 
rich  girl  she  had  picked  out  for  him.  You  've 
been  a  cherubic  angel  to  be  so  sweet  and  forgiv- 
ing about  her  and  to' let  me  visit  her  and  all  that. 
I  would  not  have  gone  a  step  if  heather  had  n't 
hoped  she  would  relent  about  you — it  was  all  for 
his  sake,  of  course.  She  would  say  the  ugliest 
things  about  you  in  that  sugared,  cultivated  voice 
of  hers — things  that  were  so  subtle  I  could  n't 
resent  them,  but  my  blood  used  to  boil,  and  I  had 
all  1  could  do  to  hold  my  tongue.  And  here  she 
has  left  me  her  parrot — her  screaming,  teasing 
nuisance  of  a  parrot !  Oh,  you  know  I  '11  accept 
the  bird,  and  look  after  him,  and  make  him  com- 
fortable, honey,  so  don't  look  so  distressed.     But 
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[Sept., 


I  've  got  to  blow  out  once  and  tell  you  how  T  feel, 
I)efore  1  settle  down  to  the  inevitalile." 

"It  was  very  nice  of  your  aunt  to  leave  you  the 
mahogany  secretary." 

'■  "And  contents,'  Motlier ;  don't  forget  the  'and 
contents'!"  With  another  swift  change  of  mood 
Honor  shook  her  bright  head  at  her  mother — she 
had  her  father's  red-gold  hair — in  mock  reproof. 
"Vou  are  too  sweet  to  live,  darling.  If  your 
daughter  had  inherited  your  disposition  instead 
of  her  father's  temper — " 

"Honor !" 

"Well.  Father  lias  .a  temper. — the  Stevens  tem- 
per,— and  I  get  mine  straight  from  him;  and  if 
I  ever  learn  to  control  mine  as  well  as  he  does 
his,  you  may  be  proud  of  me.  As  it  is — here  's 
hoping  I  don't  lose  what  disposition  I  have  in 
caring  for  Napoleon !  I  know  it  would  hurt 
Father  if  I  refused  Aunt  Honoria's  legacy,  be- 
cause he  always  loved  her.  She  really  was  good 
to  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  she  sent  him  to 
college,  and  all  that;  and  then  she  turned  around 
and  cut  him  out  of  her  will  because  he  married 
you  !  So  I  am  her  sole  legatee,  like  Scrooge  in 
"The  Christmas  Carol' — the  sole  legatee  in  this 
family,  I  mean.  Perhaps  this  is  sent  to  chasten 
me — Aunt  Honoria  said  vou  spoiled  me,  you 
know !" 

She  nestled  her  head  affectionately  against  her 
mother,  smiling  into  the  eyes  that  smiled  back 
proudly  and  understandingly. 

"Not  spoiled,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  softly. 
''No,  you  are  not  spoiled.  Honor." 

"I  had  hoped.  Mother, — let  me  say  it  this  once, 
jilease, — I  had  so  hoped  .\unt  Honoria  would  do 
something  for  Father.  Think  what  a  little  help 
would  mean  to  him  now.  He  can't  develop  that 
mining  proposition  without  capital,  and  she  could 
so  easily  have  helped  him.  That  is  what  makes 
me  so  wild  about  the  parrot  and  the  secretary. 
.She  kiiczu  I  would  have  to  accept  that  hideous 
bird,  and  she  knew  I  like  animals  and  will  give 
it  good  care,  so  her  mind  was  at  rest.  And  she 
did  n't  leave  Father  one  cent!" 

"Look  at  me,  Honor,"  commanded  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens. "I  never  hoped  for  or  expected  a  favor 
from  your  great-aunt  in  all  my  life,  and  I  was 
never  disappointed.    I  am  not  disappointed  now." 

"Blessed  are  they  that  expect  nothing!"  mur- 
mured Honor.  "You  really  did  n't  want  her  help, 
did  you  ?" 

"Not  for  myself.  I  would  have  welcomed  any- 
thing she  chose  to  do  for  you  or  your  father. 
But  never  speak  again,  my  dear,  of  what  she 
might  have  done  and  did  not  do." 

"All  right,  dearest.     I  won't." 

As  Honor  had  prophesied,  a  screaming,  teasing 


nuisance  of  a  bird  Napoleon  proved  to  be.  Her 
worst  fears  were  realized  from  the  moment  he 
arrived,  on  a  busy  afternoon  when  Honor,  just 
home  from  high  school,  was  preparing  to  depart 
for  several  hours  of  tutoring,  by  which  she  eked 
out  the  slender  income  on  which  she  and  her 
mother  lived  while  her  father  was  in  the  West, 
trying  to  build  up  their  lo,st  fortune. 

Wild  slirieks  of  wrath  were  the  first  indications 
that  Honor's  legacy  had  come.  They  were  min- 
gled with  gruff  exclamations  of  anger  from  the 
expressman,  upon  whom  Napoleon  had  vented 
his  sense  of  fright  and  outraged  dignity  by  taking 
a  nip  out  of  his  shin.  Honor  flew  to  the  door, 
followed  by  her  mother,  and  directed  the  angry 
man  wliere  to  deposit  his  unwelcome  burden  and 
the  secretary,  which  had  arrived  by  the  same 
express. 

"And  it  's  glad  I  am  to  be  rid  of  the  lieast!" 
exclaimed  the  expressman.  "Sure,  it  's  worse 
than  a  man-eating  tiger  he  is !  It  was  clean 
through  the  bars  of  his  cage  that  he  bit  me,  the 
ugly-tempered  creature  !" 

"Here  's  something  to  soothe  your  ruffled 
spirits,"  said  Honor,  giving  him  a  slight  compen- 
sation, and  adding  to  her  mother  in  an  undertone : 
"Ruffled  spirits !  Mine  are  tucked  and  gathered 
and  gored  and  hemstitched  and  shirred!" 

While  the  transactions  with  the  expressman 
were  in  progress.  Napoleon  had  not  once  stopped 
bis  cries  of  rage,  pecking  madly  at  the  bars  of 
the  huge  cage  in  which  he  had  traveled  in  un- 
accustomed confinement,  and  making  fierce  passes 
at  any  one  who  approached  him.  After  the  man 
liad  left,  still  grumbling.  Honor  advanced  sternly. 

"See  here.  Napoleon,"  she  admonished  the  cap- 
tive. "My  middle  name  is  Wellington, — excuse 
the  slang.  Mother, — and  if  you  don't  look  out 
you  '11  meet  your  Waterloo  througli  Honoria 
Wellington  Foster  Stevens !" 

Napoleon  stopped  screaming,  hitched  along  on 
his  perch,  cocked  one  eye  at  her,  and  said  plain- 
tively, "Honoria  !  Honoria  !"  Then  he  began  to 
whimper  like  a  child,  a  trick  he  had  learned,  as 
Honor  knew,  by  imitating  a  neighbor's  little  girl ; 
but  in  the  circumstances  the  eft'ect  wa?  both 
funny  and  pathetic.  The  girl  looked  at  her  mother 
in  comic  despair. 

"Is  n't  that  dreadful?  He  used  to  call  Aunt 
Honoria  that  way  when  she  went  out  of  the 
room.  Poor  Napoleon!''  she  added  soothingly 
to  the  bird,  which  at  once  dropped  the  plaintive 
tone  and  screamed,  "Go  away,  you  horrid  girl !" 

"I  must  do  something  to  quiet  him!  We  "11 
have  all  the  neighbors  in,  thinking  we  are  being 
murdered!"  Honor  was  half  laughing,  but  the 
parrot's     racket     was     getting     on     her     nerves. 
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"Mother,  can  you  telephone  tliat  I  won't  be  able 
to  tutor  this  afternoon?  My  legacy  requires  all 
my  attention.  Teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot  is  child's  i)lay  compared  with  training  a 
parrot  how — not  to  l)ite  !"  she  ended  unexpect- 
edly, her  finger  in  her  mouth.     An  unwary  ap- 


Honor's  use  and  some  rolls  of  finger  bandages. 
Tiie  latter  proved  to  be  a  wise  bit  of  forethought 
on  the  part  of  Aunt  Honoria,  for  the  parrot 
failed  to  become  "accustomed"  to  Honor  as  rap- 
idly as  might  have  been  desired.  Another  unfor- 
tunate  feature  of  the   advent   of   Napoleon  was 


"'I    UON    r    (Aki:    ABOUT    CUl.LKGi;,'    DECLAKKIJ    llONuK,    liKAVKLV."      (SKU    NEXT    PAGIi.j 


proach  to  the  cage  had  given  Napoleon  his  op- 
portunity. 

"Are  you  hurt  ?"  questioned  Mrs.  Stevens,  anx- 
iously. 

"Not  much — just  a  scratch.  But  you  know 
Aunt  Honoria  said  he  was  apt  to  bite  me  before 
he  became  accustomed  to  me !  I  am  rather  inter- 
ested to  know  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  get 
accustomed !" 

The  first-aid  box  was  called  upon  several  times 
l)efore  Napoleon  w^as  safely  established  on  the 
high  perch  which  was  to  be  his  home  and  Honor 
was  free  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  ma- 
hogany secretary.  These  proved  to  be  a  number 
of  pieces  of  old  family  silver,  a  sampler,  made 
by  some  remote  ancestor,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  food  and  various  comforts  for  Napoleon,  with 
the    grim    addition    ol    a    l)Ox    of    ointment    for 


that  his  jjerch  had  to  stand  close  to  the  old  secre- 
tary, partly  because  Aunt  Honoria  had  peremp- 
torily requested  it,  and  partly  because  the  bird 
shrieked  wrathfully  whenever  he  was  moved.  By 
the  old  secretary  he  had  always  lived,  and  by  it 
he  would  still  live,  or  make  life  unbearable  for 
those  around  him.  It  was  rather  inconvenient, 
for  he  had  a  way  of  climbing  down  from  his 
perch  and  walking  over  the  lid  of  the  secretary 
when  it  was  left  open.  And  then  woe  betide  any 
papers  that  happened  to  be  lying  there  ! 

"This  whole  house  revolves  around  Napoleon," 
complained  Honor  one  Saturday  morning  as  her 
mother  bound  up  a  newly  hurt  finger.  "I  don't 
get  anything  done  but  looking  after  him,  and  he 
still  bites  me  !" 

"Why  not  try  coaxing  him?"  ventured  Mrs. 
Stevens,  a  l)it  hesitatingly. 
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"Coaxing  liim  I  Why  not  try  coaxint^  a  man- 
eating'  tiger  ?  That  "s  wliat  tlie  expressman  called 
him.  If  any  one  had  told  me  I  would  give  as 
much  attention  to  an  animal  as  I  have  to  that 
idiotic  bird,  I  would  n't  have  believed  it.  He  has 
every  care  that  he  can  possibly  have." 

"But  you  don't  love  him,  dear." 

"Love  him?  Love  that  selfish,  bad-tempered, 
noisy  old  parrot !"  Honor  spoke  in  exas])eration. 
tlien  with  swift  repentance:  "There,  darling,  for- 
give my  horrid  old  temper !  You  see  what  Na- 
poleon has  done — he  has  made  me  cross  even  to 
you.  There  's  the  po-stman — perhaps  there  's  a 
letter  from  Father." 

Indeed  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stevens — a 
letter  that  drove  temper  and  thoughts  of  Napo- 
leon alike  out  of  the  girl's  mind,  and  made  her  sit 
close  to  her  mother,  holding  her  hands  and  say- 
ing all  the  brave  things  she  could  think  of  to 
comfort  her.  For  Mr.  Stevens  was  coming  home 
— coming  home  v.'ith  his  high  hopes  crushed  and 
his  financial  ruin  complete.  He  would  start  in 
a  couple  of  weeks,  as  soon  as  he  could  wind 
up  his  affairs  in  the  West. 

■'Ten  thousand  dollars  now  would  mean  a  hun- 
dred thousand  eventually,"  said  the  letter,  "but 
I  have  tried  in  vain  to  raise  it.  I  cannot  com- 
plete the  transfer  of  my  interest  in  the  mine  until 
the  last  of  next  week,  and  then  I  will  come  back 
to  you  two  dear  ones  and  begin  again  at  some- 
thing else.  What  hurts  most  just  now  is  that 
college  for  Honor  next  fall  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"I  don't  care  about  college,'"  declared  Honor, 
bravely ;  but  her  mother's  eyes  filled. 

"Your  father  is  so  brave,  dear — and  so  are  you. 
He  started  out  so  hopefully  on  this  venture,  and 
to  think  he  should  fail  just  for  want  of  a  little 
capital  I"  Disappointment  and  heartache  for  her- 
self Mrs.  Stevens  could  bear  smilingly,  but  when 
the  burden  fell  upon  her  husband  and  daughter  it 
seemed  more  than  she  could  stand.  Honor  finally 
l)ersuaded  her  to  lie  down,  and  then  descended  to 
the  living-room  to  look  after  "that  everlasting 
legacy  of  Aunt  Honoria's,"  as  she  ground  out 
through  set  teeth.  ''If  I  hated  it  before,  I  hate 
it  more  now — a  bird  and  a  secretary,  when  she 
pretended  to  love  Father  so  and  could  so  easily 
have  left  him  a  little  money  !" 

The  secretary  was  open,  but  Napoleon  was  sit- 
ting quietly  on  his  perch — too  quietly,  Honor 
thought,  for  he  was  always  very  subdued  after 
he  had  been  in  mischief.  Dismayed,  she  crossed 
the  room,  pausing  midway  at  sight  of  a  heap  of 
torn  paper  under  the  parrot's  perch.  A  glance 
at  the  open  secretary  confirmed  her  fears — the 
oration  she  had  written  for  the  preliminary  test 


in  the  commencement  oratorical  contest  was  not 
in  sight.  She  had  left  it  in  the  secretary,  and 
had  neglected  to  close  the  lid,  and  the  fragments 
of  paper  were  all  that  were  left  of  weeks  of 
work.  The  fiery  Stevens  temper  blazed  forth  in 
all  its  fury,  and  she  Hew  at  Napoleon  wrath  fully. 

"You  horrible  bird!"  she  stormed,  giving  him 
a  liglit  cuff  from  the  hand  he  had  bitten  that 
morning.  "I  'd  like  to  wring  your  ungrateful 
neck,  you  bad,  wicked,  mischievous,  ugly,  good- 
for-nothing  creature,  you  !'' 

Napoleon  had  met  his  Waterloo !  Honor  had 
scolded  him  before,  but  never  in  all  his  spoiled 
life  had  any  one  stormed  at  him  like  this!  He 
cowered  on  his  perch,  moving  as  far  away  from 
his  angry  mistress  as  he  could  get,  and  ruffling 
up  his  feathers  as  though  to  hide  in  tliem  from 
her  vengeance.  In  the  midst  of  her  tirade  Honor 
stopped,  horror-stricken  at  her  own  temper  and 
its  effect  on  tlie  bird. 

"To  think  of  my  giving  way  to  anger  like 
that !"  she  cried.  "To  think  of  any  living  crea- 
ture shrinking  from  me  in  fear!" 

Remorse  as  sudden  and  as  complete  as  her 
wrath  took  possession  of  her,  for  Napoleon  mur- 
mured fearfully,  "Honoria !  Honoria !"  and 
whimpered,  as  he  had  done  the  day  of  his  arrival. 

"You  poor  bird!"  Honor  spoke  soothingly,  but 
Napoleon  was  not  to  be  won  lightly  by  her  prof- 
fers of  friendship.  He  shivered  as  she  drew 
nearer  to  him,  and  shuddered  as  she  stroked  him. 

"Well,  there  is  no  use  in  crying  over  my  ora- 
tion," said  the  girl,  philosophically.  ''I  might  as 
well  try  to  get  this  bird  contented  again." 

It  was  not  so  easy  as  she  had  supposed  to  make 
Napoleon  happy,  and  for  two  full  hours  Honor 
toiled,  feeding  him  the  dainties  he  liked  best, 
Ijrushing  his  feathers  till  they  shone,  stroking  his 
head  and  petting  "and  talking  to  him  as  Aunt 
Honoria  used  to  do.  She  herself  had  never  been 
able  to  overcome  her  antipathy  for  the  bird  until 
now,  for  her  aunt's  unkindness  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  had  rankled  in  their  daughter's  heart  and 
made  her  dislike  the  parrot ;  and  though  she  had 
given  Napoleon  the  best  of  care,  she  had  never 
petted  him.  At  last  he  nestled  contentedly  in  her 
arms,  murmuring  her  name,  that  was  also  her 
aunt's  name ;  and  even  when  she  put  him  back  on 
his  perch  he  coaxed  to  be  taken  up  again. 

Honor  gathered  up  the  scattered  bits  of  her 
oration  and  sat  down  at  the  secretary  with  them, 
thinking  she  might  l)e  able  to  piece  them  togetlier 
and  so  .save  some  passages,  at  least;  but  Napo- 
leon was  not  to  be  cast  aside,  now  that  she  had 
won  him.  He  edged  over  until  he  could  climb 
down  from  his  perch  onto  the  secretary,  and 
Honor  stroked  him  absent-mindedlv,  her  eves  on 
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her  \Vork.  He  pecked  at  her  sleeve  determniedly, 
and,  when  lie  tjot  her  attention,  hegan  to  hite  at 
an  ahiiost  invisible  brass  ])eij  in  the  back  of  the 
secretary,  pecking  and  pulling  until  the-  peg  came 
out  with  a  jerk  and  he  fell  over  backward.  Then 
he  strutted  around  i)r()udly,  saying,  "(lood  boy, 
good  l)oy !"  in  a  remarkably  good  imitation  of 
Aunt  Honoria's  voice. 

Spellbound.  Honor  stared  at  the  back  of  the 
secretary.  A  ])ortion  of  the  wood  had  fallen  out- 
ward on  concealed  hinges,  revealing  a  secret  com- 
partment ;  and  the  compartment  was  not  em])ty  I 
It  contained  a  small  tin  box,  which  the  girl  held 
for  a  moment  without  oitening. 

"  'And  contents'  !"  she  said  breathlessly.  "  "The 
secretary  and  contents'!" 

Inside  the  box  was  a  IclliT,  addressed  in  Aunt 
Honoria's  familiar  handwriting  to  "Miss  ilonoria 
Foster  Stevens.     To  be  opened  when  found." 

Hastily  she  tore  the  note  open  and  read: 

My  dear  graiuhiii-ci.- : 

If  you  ivir  find  this, — and  I  t\il  siiri-  \c)u  will, — it 
will  be  because  you  have  been  kind  to  Napoleon,  the 
only  living  creaturi'  that  has  lo\ed  nie  and  has  not  been 
made  unhajipy  through  his  lo\e.  I  taught  him  this 
trick  by  much  et't'ort,  and  he  will  do  it  only  when  he 
has  been  made  suiirenuly  contented.  It  is  a  little  test 
I  am  putting  you  to,  my  dear,  and  I  think  you  ha\e 
enough  of  \our  mother  in  you  to  come  through  it  with 
flying  colors.  'AH  m\  lil\-  1  ha\e  luen  too  proud  to 
confess  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,  but  after  1  am  gone. 
if  you  find  this,  you  will  know  that  only  ugly  pride, 
and  the  Stexeiis  temper — beware  of  it.  Ilonoria! — kept 
me  from  acknowledging  that  \our  father  married  a 
sweet,  fine,  true  woman.  ."Ml  m>  life  1  lia\i-  Ujnged  to 
know  her  and  to  win  her  low.  1  aiio  telling  you  this 
that  you  may  haxe  no  hesitation  in  accepting  m\-  real 
legacy.  Write  at  once  to  my  lawyer  at  the  enclosed 
address,  and  he  will  take  the  necessar\-  steps  to  turn 
over  to  you  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  holds  in 
trust.  If  you  do  not  find  this  letter  within  ti\e  years, 
the  money  will  come  to  you  an\way  :  but  it  is  mv 
dearest  wish  that  it  come  to  you  soon,  and  through 
Napoleon.  My  lawyer  h.as  been  directed  to  divide 
your  inheritance  so  that  you  and  your  father  and 
mother  will  share  in  it.  as  the  three  of  you  may  desire, 
for  1  have  kept  the  ktter  of  my  word  ;nul  cut  \our 
father   out    of    m>'    uill.       I5ul     I    want    him    lo    lia\e    the 


money,    Honoria  !      .\nd   please   believe   that   to   each    of 
you  my   love  goes.  Vour  loving 

AU.NT     IIONOKIA. 

Almost  blinded  by  tears.  Honor  ran  to  her 
mother's  room. 

"Darling!"  she  cried  softly.  "See  what  I  have 
here.     We  have  money,  dearest,  plenty  of  money  !" 

She  knelt  beside  her  mother's  bed,  holding  the 
letter  in  her  shaking  hands  and  unable  for  a  mo- 
ment to  explain. 

'AVhat  do  you  mean,  llotior?"  Mrs.  .Stevens's 
bewildered  face  helped  Honor  to  regain  her  self- 
possession.  "Has  your  father  written  again? 
VV' here  did  you  get  the  money  ?" 

■"I'Tom  dear  Aunt  Honoria  and  that  adorable 
])arrot  !"  choked  Honor,  between  laughter  and 
tears.  "Mother  .Stevens,  she  has  left  us  fifty 
thousand  dollars  !" 

As  coherently  as  she  could,  the  girl  told  the 
events  of  the  morning,  not  s])aring  herself  in  her 
description  of  her  anger  at  Napoleon. 

"l)ut  1  made  it  u])  to  him,  and  he  made  it  up 
to  me.  just  sup])ose  1  had  n't  petted  him  !  Is  n't 
Aunt  Honoria's  letter  pitiful:'  1  wish  we  could 
tell  her  how  we  feel.     Do  you  think  she  knows?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  do  think  so,"  and  Mrs.  .Stevens's 
voice  was  very  gentle. 

"We  must  wire  leather  right  away.  He  can  put 
that  deal  tbrongli.      Is  n't  it  wonderful?" 

"And  you  can  go  to  college  !" 

".\nd  Nai)oleon  !  He  '11  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  from  now  on — bless  his  heart.  He  almost 
met  his  Waterlo(j,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  mine  !" 

"Wellington  had  a  Waterloo,  too,  yoti  know," 
said  Mrs.  .Stevens,  smiling. 

l""or  a  second  Honor  did  not  comprehend. 
"You  mean — do  you  think  1  did  concpier  by  get- 
ting control  of  my  temper,  even  after  1  let  go  of 
it?     You  arc  an  angel  mother!" 

And  downstairs,  by  the  old  mahogany  secre- 
tary. .Aunt  Honoria's  legacy  was  preening  his 
feathers,  and  nut nnu ring  in  tones  of  deep  ad- 
miration, "Ilonoria!   Ilonoria!" 


AS  YOU  WOULD  BIL  DONli  BY 


Of  course  I  believe  in  fairies ! 

Of  course  I  know  they  're  true  ! 
— Just  think,  if  you  were  a  fairy, 

And  no  one  believed  in  you  ! 

Marv  Carolvn  Daz'ies. 
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MAKINCx  WAR-PILOTS  FOR  THE  AIR 


America  expects  to  uin  the  war  in  the  air.  Real- 
izing that  America's  most  effective  blow  conld  be 
strnck  from  aeroplanes,  because  of  our  vast  re- 
sources of  materials  and  money  and  because  of 
our  superior  number  of  factories  that  can  be 
turned  quickly  into  aeroplane  plants,  Congress 
magnificently  set  aside  nearly  $656,000,000  as  a 
l)eginning  for  our  aircraft  construction  program, 
and  there  is  more  money  for  aeroplanes  where 
that  came  from. 

The  number  of  airplanes  that  this  great  sum 
will  provide,  or  the  airplane-production  capacity 
that  will  be  developed  by  the  United  States,  can 
be  surmised  only.  Those  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  flying-machines  jealously  guard  the 
exact  estimates  as  a  military  secret.  When  he 
was  asked  this  question,  Brigadier-General  George 
O.  Squier.  who  as  chief  officer  of  the  Signal 
Corps  commands  the  growing  army  of  fliers,  said  : 

"The  determination  of  the  allied  governments 
is  to  enter  (lermany  by  the  air  route ;  and  the 
United  States  Government  is  going  to  provide 
enough  machines  to  make  itself  felt  in  putting 
this  program  through.  This  is  not  saying  that 
we  will  construct  22,000  airplanes,  or  1,000,000, 
or  ten.  or  a  dozen.  If  I  knew  how  many  ma- 
chines we  would  or  could  construct  in  a  year,  I 
would  not  tell,  because  this  would  be  telling  von 
liindenburg,  and  he  would  thank  us  for  the  in- 
formation." 

On  the  basis  of  this  stiff-backed  statement  it 
seems  .safe  to  predict  that  I)efore  many  months 
our  factories  will  be  turning  out  great  numbers 
of  airplanes;  in  fact,  we  can  darken  the  sky  above 
the  German  trenches  with  them,  if  such  an  effort 
becomes   riccessary.     Although   at   the   end  of  a 


year  our  flying  craft  will  be  numbered  by  thou- 
sands, we  shall  then  be  only  well  started  on  the 
air  program.  From  dozens  of  great  aviation 
fields  that  will  then  be  equipped  we  shall  be  grad- 
uating thousands  of  war-pilots  to  take  their  seats 
in  the  fuselages  of  the  flying-machines.  Indeed, 
the  limit  in  numbers  will  be  set  not  by  the  aero- 
plane factories  but  by  the  limitation  in  the  num- 
bers of  boys  and  young  men  willing  to  volunteer 
for  the  thrilling  enterprise. 

'  The  problem,  therefore,  will  be  to  find  the  men 
for  this  service,  a  service  now  ranked  in  impor- 
tance above  infantry  or  even  artillery.  Natu- 
rally, many  of  the  pilots  will  come  from  volun- 
teers among  the  conscripted  men.  War  aviation, 
with  its  exceptional  dangers  and  its  demands  for 
supreme  courage,  is  peculiarly  a  service  for  vol- 
unteers. But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
younger  the  war-pilot,  the  more  likely  is  he  to 
possess  those  dashing  and  intrepid  qualities  that 
make  the  ideal  air-fighter.  Consequently,  the 
Government  is  opening  wide  the  door  of  the  avia- 
tion service  for  volunteers  under  twenty-one,  the 
conscription  age.  The  army  is  already  giving 
officers'  commissions  to  young  men  nineteen  years 
of  age,  while  the  navy  has  reduced  its  limit  to 
eighteen  years.  Only  commissioned  officers  are 
permitted  to  operate  American  military  aero- 
planes, so  all  our  fliers  will  get  commissions. 

Boys  considerably  younger  than  eighteen  can 
be  thinking  now  of  becoming  war-pilots,  with  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  seeing  actual  service.  As 
long  as  the  war  goes  on,  the  aircraft  program  will 
keep  growing,  since  only  the  declaration  of  peace 
will  justify  a  lessening  of  our  effort. 

In  such  circumstances,  school-boys,  in  some  in- 
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stances  those  still  weariiii;^  knickerbockers,  can  he 
lookinjj  forward  to  possible  participation  in  the 
greatest  struggle  in  history  as  champions  of  the 
noblest  cause  for  which  men  ever  fought. 

The  romance  and  adventure  of  modern  war- 
fare are  in  the  airplanes.  They  have  brought 
back  the  olden  fashion  of  encounters  between  in- 
dividual champions.  The  modern  tlector  and 
Achilles  meet  in  the  clouds,  while  whole  armies 
look  on  with  bated  breaths.  It  is  said  that  one 
man  in  the  air  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  on 
the  ground.  An  enemy  w  liicli  loses  air  supremacy 
is   an   enemy   blinded. 

I'^irst,  let  us  see  the 
qualifications  of  those 
suited  to  war  avia- 
tion. The  athletic 
type  of  boy  is  pre- 
ferred. To  have  been 
a  member  of  a  team 
is  usually  a  good  in- 
dication of  i)luck  and 
persistence.  A  sound 
physique,  and  good 
vision  and  hearing, 
are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  ideal  air- 
man has  a  cool  head ; 
he  is  able  to  act 
quickly  in  emergen- 
cies. It  is  important, 
too,  that  the  war-pilot 
he  an  accurate  ob- 
server and  equally 
important  that  he  pos- 
sess the  ability  to  form  correct  judgments. 

The  stability  of  aeroplanes  has  been  wonder- 
fully improved  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  in  calm  weather  the  man  in 
a  good  training-aeroplane  is  as  safe  as  he  would 
be  in  an  automobile,  that  is,  provided  he  does  not 
attemi)t  to  do  any  hazardous  tricks  in  the  air. 
He  feels  safe,  too.  More  than  one  novice  has 
been  afraid  that  he  would  become  dizzy  and  panic- 
stricken  in  his  first  flight,  only  to  find  that  the 
steadiness  of  the  airplane  gave  him  a  sense  of 
actual  security. 

Because  there  is  so  much  more  than  flying  to 
be  learned  by  those  who  aspire  to  be  war-pilots, 
the  fledglings  are  first  sent  to  the  so-called  ground 
schools.  There  are  eight  of  these  now, — at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ohio  State  University,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
Universities  of  Illinois,  Texas,  and  California, — 
and  more  will  be  opened.  Here  the  recruits  are 
given  two  months  of  theoretical  instruction.  Long 


before  they  have  learned  the  "feel"  of  an  airplane 
control  they  have  Ijecome  versed  in  signaling  of 
all  sorts,  wireless  and  the  international  code,  the 
essential  mathematics,  and  some  elementary  ])hy- 
sics,  practical  meteorology,  and  astronomy. 

Then  there  are  special  studies  taught  at  the 
ground  schools.  Mechanics  is  one  of  them,  enough 
being  given  to  enai)le  the  coming  pilot  to  make 
emergency  re])airs  to  his  engine.  He  is  also  in- 
structed in  bomb-dropijing,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
machine-gun.  He  is  taught  to  take  good  pictures 
with  a  camera.    He  learns  the  construction  of  the 
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Constantinesco  gearing — that  wonderful  mech- 
anism that  controls  the  firing  of  a  machine-gun 
so  that  the  bullets  j)ass  1)ctwecn  the  whirring 
blades  of  the  propeller  without  hitting  them.  He 
learns  how  to  set  a  colirse  by  the  compass  when 
alone  in  the  vast  silences  al)ove  tlie  clouds,  and 
to  read  aneroid  barometers  and  otlier  delicate 
instruments  essential  to  air  navigation. 

He  learns  how  to  interpret  maps  and  sketches, 
and  how  to  make  them.  Miniature  landscapes 
are  constructed  in  frames  on  the  floors  of  the 
classroom,  and  the  student  is  perched  on  an  ob- 
servation platform  and  told  to  sketch  details  of 
what  he  sees  below.  On  this  platform,  too,  he  is 
given  preliminary  training  in  "spotting"  for  ar- 
tillery fire. 

All  this  time  he  is  taking  military  drill  and  is 
under  rigid  military  discipline.  This  training  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  for  it  teaches 
him  to  obey  orders  to  the  letter.  In  no  other 
branch  of  the  service  is  exact  obedience  so  nec- 
essary.    The  airman  must  always  be  at  the  right 
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place  at  the  right  time,  and  only  an  accident  of 
an  extraordinary  character  should  prevent  such 
obedience.  A  single  air  observer,  if  late  on  his 
station,  might  delay  the  advance  of  half  a  million 
men;  or,  worse  yet,,  he  might  so  confuse  a  gen- 
eral attack  that  it  would  end  disastrously. 

After  two  months  of  this  intensive  drill  he  is 
ready  at  last  to  take  to  the  air.  Thus  far  the 
only  aeroplane  he  has  seen  has  been  the  station- 
ary one  at  the  ground  school.  But  now  he  is  sent 
to  one  of  the  great  aviation  fields — possibly  the 
four-squadron  Wilbur  Wright  field  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  there  are  two  miles  of  hangars, 
which,  when  used  to  their  full  capacity,  will  house 
nearly  150  airplanes,  nearly  600  student  pilots, 
and  instructors,  mechanicians,  and  helpers  to 
make  a  camp  of  2000  men  scattered  over  two 
square  miles  of  ground.  Other  army  aviation 
fields  are  located  at  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan, 
Rantoul,  Illinois,  Belleville,  Illinois,  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  San  Diego,  California,  and  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  while  others  are  being  built. 

The  day  comes  when  the  practice  machine  is 
led  from  its  hangar  and  the  student  and  his  in- 
structor get  into  the  fuselage.  Prior  to  this  the 
student  has  sat  at  the  control  of  a  machine  prac- 
tising with  the  levers.  The  training  machine  has 
what  is  known  as  the  double  stick  control — a  vnii- 
versally-geared,  movable  upright  which  operates 
the  ailerons,  or  wing-tips,  and  the  tail-planes,  or 
elevators.  There  are  two  of  these  posts,  con- 
nected so  that  the  machine  can  be  controlled  by 
either.  The  rudder  is  moved  by  a  foot-tiller, 
which  is  also  paired  to  one  at  the  rear  seat  in 
the  fuselage. 

The  student  takes  the  front  seat ;  the  instructor 
sits  behind  him.  The  engine  spins,  the  machine 
skips  along  the  ground,  and  then  rises  steadily. 
The  instructor  at  first  is  entirely  in  control  of  the 
machine,  while  the  student  merely  allows  his 
hands  and  feet  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
post  and  tiller.  The  instructor  at  first  attempts 
nothing  difficult  or  nerve-testing;  but  gradually, 
as  the  student  becomes  accustomed  to  mechanical 
flight,  the  altitudes  are  increased  and  the  turns 
and  volplaning  are  sharper.  And  gradually,  too, 
the  student  is  allowed  to  control  the  machine — 
first  its  stability  in  level  flight,  then  the  turns  and 
spiralings,  until  finally  the  student  is  controlling 
the  airplane  entirely,  while  the  instructor  is 
merely  following  his  motions  on  the  duplicate 
apparatus.  The  bird-man  is  at  last  ready  to 
fly  alone. 

From  that  time  progress  is  rapid.  The  aviator 
quickly  gains  confidence.  When  he  has  flown  for 
five  hours  he  is  ready  for  the  tests — landing  and 
rising  in  restricted  spaces,  and  so  on.     Then — 


day  of  days — the  cross-country  flight !  Guiding 
himself  by  a  map,  he  is  required  to  fly  twenty- 
five  miles  or  so,  land  at  a  given  spot  (where  ob- 
servers are  stationed),  report,  start  his  machine 
again,  and  fly  back  home.  The  scene  may  be 
Texas  or  Michigan,  but  if  the  bird-man's  heart  is 
young,  he  is  likely  to  imagine  himself  on  some 
grim  and  terrible  mission  on  the  skilful  perform- 
ance of  which  depends  the  fate  of  the  nation. 

When  the  flying  tests  have  been  passed  suc- 
cessfully, the  student  is  a  full-fledged  aviator,  but 
not  by  any  means  a  war-pilot.  There  is  yet  much 
to  learn.  He  must  be  able  to  operate  the  wireless 
to  send  messages  to  receiving-stations  on  the 
ground.  He  must  perform  observation  work," 
making  sketches  and  photographs  and  drawing 
maps  to  scale.  Then  there  is  practice  in  "spot- 
ting" for  artillery  with  the  "purf"  targets,  which 
is  worth  a  separate  description. 

Practice  with  the  "puff"  targets  is  often  as  ex- 
citing to  the  novice  as  the  actual  battle  is  to  the 
veteran.  By  an  ingenious  system  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  artillery  fire  is  imitated  at  the  home 
aviation  field  without  the  firing  of  big  guns.  The 
student  is  now  being  trained  in  observation  alone, 
so  he  goes  up  with  another  aviator.  The  latter 
controls  the  machine  during  this  practice,  while 
the  student  takes  the  forward  seat  in  the  fuselage. 

Theoretically  when  the  flight  is  begun,  the  ob- 
server and  his  pilot  leave  their  battery  and  gun- 
ners :  actually  in  this  practice  the  student  starts 
upward  from  his  instructor  and  the  latter's  as- 
sistants. When  the  novice  is  on  his  "station," 
which  may  be  a  mile  high  in  air,  he  signals  with 
the  wireless  that  he  is  ready.  Then  suddenly  far 
below  the  "artillery"  begins  firing.  It  is  the  stu- 
dent's task  to  estimate  the  distance  and  direction 
of  each  "hit"  from  a  target  assumed  to  be  an 
enemy  battery.  The  accuracy  of  these  estimates 
is  checked  up  by  the  instructor  on  the  ground, 
who  knows  exactly  where  each  "hit"  has  landed. 

A  half  dozen  or  more  things  demand  the  no- 
tice of  the  observer  simultaneously.  He  must 
watch  the  instruments  before  him  to  be  aware  of 
his  exact  altitude  at  all  times  so  as  to  compute 
the  apparent  shrinkages  in  perspective.  The  com- 
pass must  keep  him  constantly  informed  of  his 
directions.  He  must  operate  his  wireless.  But 
above  all  he  must  keep  his  attention  fixed  upon 
what  is  going  on  below  him.  It  is  a  task  demand- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  skill,  judgment,  and 
mental  concentration.  Yet  much  practice  makes 
the  apt  learner  surprisingly  accurate  in  observa- 
tions. A  well-directed  battery  can  often  hit  its 
mark  with  the  third  shot.  The  airplane  observer 
has  made  it  axiomatic  in  modern  war  that  "a  bat- 
tery seen  is  a  battery  lost." 
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But  tlie  pilot  must  be  something  more  than  an 
aviator  and  an  observer;  he  must  be  prepared  to 
defend  his  machine  from  attack,  or  even  to  attack 
enemy  machines.  So  lie  is  trained  in  accuracy 
of  machine-gun  fire,  first  by  firing  at  a  fixed  tar- 
get on  the  ground,  and  then  by  shooting  at  a 
towed  target.  The  latter  is  a  strip  of  cloth 
dragged  through  the  air  on  a  line  stretching  a 
considerable  distance  behind  another  airplane. 

In  the  single-seated  fighting  machines  the  ma- 
chine-gun is  fi.xed  immovaI)!y  to  the  fuselage, 
fired  through  the  propeller-blades,  and  is  aimed 
by  pointing  the  airplane  itself  at  the  target.  The 
sight  is  a  long  tul)e  on  the  level  of  the  jiilot's 
eye.  When  the  oI)jective  shows  through  this  tube 
he  fires.  In  the  two-seated  machines  the  guns 
are  u.sually  mounted  on  movable  pivots  to  be  fired 
by  the  observer.  For  practice  in  machine-gun  fir- 
ing, an  ingenious  camera  has  been  contrived. 
When  the   student   pulls   the   trigger   no   shot   is 


fired,  but  a  photograph  is  taken,  and  from  these 
negatives,  when  they  are  developed,  the  accuracy 
of  aim  can  be  determined. 

I'^our  months  of  this  hard,  intensive  drill,  and 
the  student  has  all  the  training  we  can  give  him  at 
home.  P>ut  he  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  fray.  He 
must  still  undergo  in  France  a  fast  postgraduate 
course  in  mantpuvering  the  small,  highly  special- 
ized, wickedly  swift  fighting  planes,  which  are 
designed  and  made  principally  in  British  and 
bVench  sliops,  as  the  United  States  aims  to  con- 
tent itself  at  first  with  manufacturing  the  heavier 
observation  and  weight-carrying  aeroplanes. 

Then,  some  day,  a  new  l)attle-plane  rises  above 
the  trenches.  In  it  sits  the  modern  knight,  cham- 
pion of  his  army  and  his  nation,  armed  cap-a-pie 
in  leather,  skilful,  eager,  alert,  deadly,  the  war- 
pilot  of  the  air,  doing  not  his  "bit,"  but  wielding 
the  might  of  a  thousand  men  in  the  struggle 
against  despotism. 


WHAT   MR.    HOOVKR  ASKS  US  TO  DO 


The  most  important  war  service  which  American 
boys  and  girls  can  render  is  cooperation  with  the 
program  of  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Floover,  the  head  of 
the  Government's  food  administration. 

There  is  no  escaping  that  conclusion.  Wars 
are  won  with  men.  money,  and  food.  We  have 
the  men  and  the  money  in  sufficient  quantity — 
there  never  has  been  any  question  about  either 
of  them.  But  there  is  a  large  question  mark 
after  the  food-supply. 

For  this  reason  ( lermany,  outnuml)ered  and 
outfinanced,  sits  confidently  l)ehind  her  lines  of 
steel  and  concrete  and  watches  the  U-boats  con- 
tinue their  destruction  of  ships,  convinced  that 
famine  will  bring  her  enemies  to  their  knees  be- 
fore their  predominance  in  men  and  money  can 
break  through  her  strong  intrenchments. 

Recently,  in  the  "Heroes  of  To-day"  series,  the 
readers  of  St.  NicnoL.\s  were  given  an  inspiring 
account  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  how  his 
efficient  organization  fed  the  stricken  population 
of  Belgium  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  confusion. 
He  has  now  been  called  upon  by  President  Wilson 
to  extend  this  service  to  much  of  the  whole  world 
outside  of  the  Central  Powers.  He  must  see  to 
it  that  our  allies,  and  the  European  neutral  coun- 
tries, too,  have  sufficient  food  at  a  time  when 
it  seems  impossible  that  they  shall  get  enough  to 
eat,  for,  by  the  twist  in  world  events,  the  obliga- 
tion of  guaranteeing  such  a  food-supply  has 
fallen  upon  America.  No  man  ever  held  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  responsibility  or  of  greater  im- 
portance. 


When  one  looks  upon  the  fertility  of  American 
farms,  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  harvest,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  this  bounteous  land  could 
ever  experience  a  condition  of  famine.  Yet  they 
tell  us  that  we  narrowly  missed  a  food  disaster 
last  winter,  and  that  the  winter  now  before  us, 
in  spite  of  our  abundant  crops,  is  one  of  the  dark- 
est that  modern  civilization  has  ever  faced. 

Let  us  examine  the  situation,  as  the  food  ad- 
ministration analyzes  it. 

In  the  first  place,  with  otiier  conditions  equal, 
war  is  a  colossal  waster,  and  the  world  cannot 
waste  without  coming  to  want.  But,  in  addition 
to  that,  the  season  of  191 6 — last  year — was  one 
of  the  worst  in  agricultural  history,  due  to  the 
unkindness  of  nature.  This  was  a  leading  factor 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  food  re.serves,  while  the 
unfavorable  weather  of  the  winter  cut  this  year's 
American  wheat  crop  below  normal. 

Then  Europe  withdrew  many  of  her  farmers 
from  the  fields,  leaving  the  cultivation  in  the 
hands  of  the  unskilled  and  the  listless.  Add  to 
this  a  lack  of  nitrates  and  other  fertilizers,  and 
the  reduced  production  of  European  farms  is 
explained. 

But  why  does  not  Germany  face  famine  equally 
with  the  rest  of  Europe? 

Perhaps  she  does,  but  at  any  rate  she  has  had 
superior  organization,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, earlier  and  better  food  administration.  Be- 
fore the  war  Germany  and  her  allies  raised  within 
their  own  borders  four  fifths  of  the  food  they 
consumed,  while  England  produced  only  one  fifth 
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of  the  food  she  required,  and  France  one  half  of 
liers;  even  Italy,  intensively  agricultural,  had  to 
import  one  third  of  her  food.  Moreover,  Ger- 
many ate  too  much.  She  could  cut  down  the  food 
consumption  with  actual  henefit  to  the  popula- 
ti.on.  By  conquest  she  has  gained  fertile  lands 
in  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  and  Rumania.  The 
Allies,  on  the  contrary,  have  lost  contact  with  the 
food   stores  of  Russia   and   Rumania,   while   the 
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dearth  of  ships,  owing  to  the  submarine  warfare, 
has  cut  down  the  shipment  of  food  to  Furope 
from   India  and  Australia. 

For  the  Allies  there  remained  America  as  a 
source  of  food — America  with  a  larger  crop 
acreage  than  any  other  nation  except  China ; 
America  with  tliose  acres  tilled  to  an  extent  never 
before  known  in  a  gloriously  abundant  season ; 
but  America  herself  known  the  world  over  as  a 
careless  waster  of  food.  In  tons  and  Inishels  the 
food  needs  of  Europe  for  the  coming  winter  arc 
far  above  our  surplus  supplies  if  we  continue  to 
eat  and  to  waste  as  we  have  in  the  past.  But  if 
Europe  can  cut  down  her  needs  somewhat,  we. 
by  putting  ourselves  on  rations,  can  supply  the 
reduced  demand  and  save  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy. That  much  Mr.  Hoover's  preliminary  sur- 
vey has  demonstrated. 


The  fundamental  task  of  the  food  administra- 
tion, then,  is  to  bring  about  universal  economy  in 
the  use  of  food.  But  that  means  to  cltange  the 
habits  of  a  nation.  A  stupendous  task,  yet  one 
that  is  easy  if  the  Government  can  gain  the  co- 
operation of  individuals  everywhere. 

Mr.  Hoover's  first  appeal  was  to  the  women 
who  administer  American  households,  for  it  is 
essentially  by  home  cooperation  that  victory  can 
be  won.  Yet  there  is  another  force  in  American 
life,  more  easily  reached  and  impressionable,  to 
whom  to  appeal — the  21,000,000  boys  and  girls  of 
the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

The  owner  of  a  group  of  radical  newspapers 
was  once  asked  if  he  did  not  grow  discouraged 
because  the  reforms  that  he  advocated  were  so 
slow  in  coming.  He  replied:  "T  do  not  publish 
political  messages  for  the  benefit  of  the  voters  of 
to-day,  but  for  the  boys.  When  they  start  to 
vote,  the  reforms  will  come."  That  was  twenty 
years  ago.  The  measures  he  advocated  then  are 
now  laws. 

So  one  of  the  cliief  efforts  of  the  food  admin- 
istration this  ^coming  autumn  will  be  that  of  in- 
teresting public-school  pupils,  from  the  third 
grade  upward,  in  food  economy.  Miss  Alice  C. 
Boughton,  Fli.D.,  a  young  Philadelphia  woman 
of  eminent  attainments,  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Hoover  to  organize  this  work.  Already  much 
progress  has  been  made.  All  summer  long  thou- 
sands of  teachers  attending  summer  schools  have 
been  taking  the  preliminary  instruction  in  food 
conservation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  public  schools 
when  they  assemble  will  further  the  plan  l)y 
including  the  subject  in  their  programs.  Teach- 
ing material  is  being  prepared  as  part  of  the 
education  work  of  the  Food  Conservation  De- 
partment. It  may  be  that  the  food  administration 
will  organize  a  young  people's  league  for  food 
conservation ;  the  matter  was  under  consideration 
when  this  was  written. 

The  instruction  already  prepared  lays  special 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  economizing  in  the 
use  of  meat,  wheat,  fats,  and  sugar.  The  house- 
hold should  use  locally  produced  foods,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  save  transportation,  wliicli  frequently 
wastes  food  and  which  is  needed  by  other  com- 
modities. The  household  should  use  perishable 
foods  in  preference  to  those  that  will  keep  longer; 
it  should  eliminate  waste  in  the  kitchen.  Perish- 
able foods  that  cannot  be  used  should  be  pre- 
served by  canning  or  drying.  The  household 
should  know  what  is  required  for  an  adequate 
diet,  so  as  to  avoid  extravagance  in  planning 
meals.  The  public  schools  will  teach  these  things 
to  millions  of  boys  and  girls,  most  of  whom  will 
try  to   bring   into   use   in   their   own   homes   the 
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knowledge  they  have  thus  gained,  and  that  would 
mean  that  it  would  affect  two  thirds  of  the  homes 
of  the  entire  nation. 

The  wheat-crop  and  how  it  may  be  conserved 
is  discussed  in  TiiK  Watch  Tower  (page  1028). 

It  is  important  that  Americans  consume  less 
meat  and  more  milk  and  dairy  products.  The 
food  administration  is  attacking  the  problem  in 
terms  of  proteins,  carl)ohydrates,  and  fats.  Meat 
and  milk,  with  its  products, — animal  proteins,  as 
they  are  called, — are  complete  tissue-building 
foods,  while  the  vegetable  proteins — beans,  nuts, 
and  the  cereals — arc  incomplete,  needing  to  be 
supplemented  by  animal  protein  in  the  diet.  We 
feed  vegetable  protein  to  cattle  in  order  to  con- 
vert it  into  animal,  or  complete,  proteins.  When 
we  take  these  proteins  in  the  form  of  meat,  we 
recover  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
tein of  the  feed;  but  when  we  use  it  in  the  form 
of  milk,  we  recover  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  i)rotein  fed  to  the  cow.  Thus,  from 
the  standpoint  of  food  conservation,  milk  is  three 
times  as  efficient  as  meat.  For  this  reason  the 
food   admini.stration    is    starting   a    special    cam- 


paign to  encourage  a  greater  consumption  of  milk 
on  the  part  of  young  people  and  small  children. 

These  are  indications  of  the  comprehensive 
way  in  which  Mr.  Hoover  is  organizing  for  the 
Ijattle  of  diet  and  reduced  rations.  He  is  asking 
no  one  to  make  any  great  sacrifice ;  he  asks  only 
that  we  make  a  few  minor  changes  in  our  habits 
of  eating.  And  he  is  putting  it-  squarely  up  to 
young  .\mericans  to  see  that  this  is  done.  He  is 
ho])ing  and  expecting  that  our  boys  and  girls 
will  become  keenly  interested  in  the  study  of 
these  changes,  and  thereby  '"do  their  bit"  in  the 
conservation  of  the  nation's  food  supply. 

CJermany  brought  about  such  changes  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  war.  She  is  the  country  of 
"Thou-shalt-not,"  and  she  does  not  believe  that 
the  countries  of  "Wilt-thou-not  ?"  can  accomplish 
voluntarily  what  she  accomplished  by  commands 
and  compulsion.  She  knows  that  food  will  be  the 
deciding  factor  of  the  war.  It  is  autocracy 
against  democracy  in  this  food  struggle.  J'erbo- 
tcii  against  Please.  Mr.  Hoover's  success  will  be 
a  demonstration  of  our  powers  of  self-control 
and  self-sacrifice. 


THE  SEA  AGAIN  CALLS  AMERICAN  BOYS 


BY  JOHN  A.   DONALD 

Memhtr  of  L'nited  States  Shipping  Board 


The  German  submarine  has  restored  romance 
and  adventure  to  the  life  of  the  sailor.  That 
much,  at  any  rate,  it  has  done  for  America.  It 
has  given  to  seafaring  the  lure  of  danger.  The 
submarine  is  a  pirate ;  and  wherever  you  find 
pirates,  there  will  you  find  adventurous  youth 
ready  to  meet  them  to  conquer  or  to  be  conquered. 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  clipper-ships,  when 
America  bred  a  race  of  vikings,  has  the  sea  called 
so  strongly  to  the  boys  of  the  United  States  as  it 
does  to-day.  It  now  offers  to  an  alert  boy  more 
tlian  it  ever  did  before — excitement,  adventure, 
danger,  fame  that  comes  from  the  heroic  act. 
good  pay.  quick  advancement,  and  more  than  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  stable  and  honorable 
future,  for  nothing  seems  to  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  emergency  fleets  now  being  con- 
structed for  the  L'nited  States  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  /\merican  merchant  marine  that 
for  years  after  peace  comes  will  make  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  familiar  in  every  foreign  port. 

True,  the  sea  no  longer  possesses  the  glamour 
it  once  had.  That  is  because  it  is  no  longer  mys- 
terious ;  its  far  corners  are  known.  But  before 
the  days  when  the  wireless  whispered  from  con- 


tinent to  continent,  before  the  cables  brought  us 
the  daily  news  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  before  the  motion-pictures  and  the 
illu-strated  magazines  made  far  Cathay  and  the 
atolls  of  the  South  Sea  as  familiar  as  parts  of 
our  own  landscape,  the  sailor  was  often  the  only 
traveler  who  ever  saw  these  strange  lands  and 
I)rought  back  the  stories  of  them.  Adventurous 
boys  instinctively  took  to  the  sea  and  found  their 
calling  there.  Indeed,  in  the  biographies  of  those 
who  were  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  la.st  cen- 
tury, it  was  common  enough  to  read,  "'at  an  early 
age  he  ran  away  and  went  to  sea."  Going  to  sea 
always  seemed  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
running  away. 

But  when  steam  came,  sail  declined,  and  simul- 
taneously romance  tied  before  the  development 
of  the  modern  means  of  long-distance  communi- 
cation. In  time  of  peace  the  rusty  tramp,  nosing 
her  way  into  smoky  harbors,  whether  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  or  in  Brazil  or  in  Australia,  is  a 
prosaic  object.  Skill  resides  only  in  the  officers; 
the  ship  is  operated  with  mechanical  appliances 
in  the  pilot-house  and  engine-room.  The  com- 
mon sailor  or  deck-hand  is  an  unskilled  laborer, 
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and  before  war  made  the  seas  dangerous  he  was 
treated  as  snch  and  paid  accordingly.  He  had  no 
hand  in  the  operation  of  the  sliip,  he  needed  only 
intelligence  enough  to  paint  and  scrub  and  do 
hard  manual  labor.  Such  an  occupation  could 
no  longer  appeal  to  boys  of  ambition. 

Then  came  war,  bringing  the  piratical  subma- 
rine, and  with  it  danger  and  adventure — romance 
again.    As  soon  as  we  entered  the  war  we  decided 


per  cent,  bonus — eight  hundred  dollars  a  month 
in  all — besides  free  insurance  on  their  lives  and 
effects.  Under  officers  are  correspondingly  well 
])aid.  Even  the  deck  hand,  drawing  his  sixty 
dollars  a  month  besides  his  living,  gets  his  thirty 
dollars  bonus  each  month — his  "danger  money." 
The  question  is,  where  shall  we  find  the  officers 
for  our  new  ships?  Every  inducement  is  now 
being  offered  to  promising  aspirants;  restrictions 


Pliuto.  Brown  lirus. 
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to  build  a  great  merchant  marine  as  one  of  our 
first  steps  as  a  belligerent.  The  cargo-boats  now 
building  or  projected  will  num])er  thousands, 
vvhile  their  total  tonnage  will  be  in  the  millions. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  demand  for  offi- 
cers— 10,000  deck  officers  are  needed,  and  5000 
engineers.  Adventure  and  duty  thus  conspire  to 
lure  young  Americans  to  sea. 

The  rewards  offered  for  courage  and  personal 
risk  in  the  marine  service  are  high.  There  are 
captains  holding  contracts  guaranteeing  them  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  salary  whether  they 
make  one  voyage  into  the  war  zone  or  a  dozen. 
Engineers  in  some  instances  are  getting  their 
four   hundred   dollars  a   month,   witli   a   Inmdred 


are  being  removed,  requirements  being  made 
easier ;  free  navigation  schools  are  being  estab- 
lished in  many  i)orts.  The  requirement  that  can- 
didates for  licenses  must  put  in  so  many  years 
on  deck  is  no  longer  rigidly  enforced,  and  so  on. 
The  examiners,  under  the  looser  regulations,  are 
allowed  latitude;  they  can  take  any  fitting  ex- 
perience into  consideration.  Thus  a  boy  may  be 
an  expert  amateur  sailor,  or  he  may  have  had 
experience  on  fishing-boats  and  other  small  craft. 
The  local  inspectors  who  grant  officers'  licenses 
can  now  accept  reasonable  equivalents  for  the 
requirements  set  down  in  the  regulations. 

The  search  for  officers  is  being  conducted  pri- 
niarilv  among  seamen  of  tlte  crews  of  merchant 
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vessels.  The  ambitious  ones  can  enroll  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  receive  a  free 
course  in  navigation  at  one  of  our  schools.  These 
schools  are  now  located  at  Machias,  Boothbay, 
Portland,  and  Rockland,  Maine;  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts ;  Greenport,  Long  Island ;  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore;  Atlantic  City  and  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey;  Crisfield,  Maryland;  Norfolk, 
Virginia;  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Du- 
luth,  on  the  Great  Lakes;  Charleston.  Soutli 
Carolina;  Tampa  and  Jacksonville,  Florida; 
Brunswick,  Georgia ;  Mol)ile,  New  Orleans,  and 
Galveston,  on  the  Gulf;  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  each  city  the  customs  officers  have 
authority  to  give  the  necessary  information  to 
applicants. 

For  prospective  engineer  officers  tiie  following 
technical  schools  are  giving  free  courses  of  in- 
struction :  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Stevens  Institute,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Case  School  of  iVpplied  Science,  Armour  Insti- 
tute, University  of  Washington,  and  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. 

Thus  far,  the  crews  of  our  lake,  coastwise,  and 
ocean  ships  are  producing  candidates  for  officers' 
tickets  in  satisfactory  numbers;  but  as  the  ship- 
building program  develops,  it  may  be  that  the 
Government  will  be  compelled  to  train  men  and 
boys  without  previous  sea  experience.    New  York 


and  several  other  States  are  already  doing  this. 
The  New  York  State  Nautical  School  (the  Board 
of  Governors  is  located  at  17  State  Street,  New 
York  City)  maintains  the  training-ship  Newport 
for  boys  of  that  State.  Here  a  two-year  course 
is  given,  including  studies  in  mathematics,  ship's 
accounts,  seamanship,  navigation,  steam  engi- 
neering, electricity,  and  magnetism,  as  well  as 
an  annual  cruise  to  foreign  ports.  Boys  of  six- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  age  are  accepted  as  stu- 
dents upon  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  fifty 
dollars.  The  entrance  examinations  are  held  in 
October  and  the  term  begins  in  November. 

Massachusetts  maintains  a  similar  training- 
ship,  The  Ranger.  The  State  of  Washington 
has  recently  adopted  legislation  to  provide  a 
training-ship.  The  graduates  from  these  ships 
are  accepted  as  merchant  officers  without  other 
experience  if  they  can  pass  the  official  examina- 
tions. 

The  new  merchant  marine  offers  to  American 
boys  something  more  than  the  opportunity  to 
.serve  this  nation  and  its  allies  in  the  present 
emergency,  important  as  such  service  is.  It  offers 
a  life  career.  If  America  is  to  maintain  great 
cargo-fleets  in  the  future,  it  must  have  American 
officers  for  these  boats.  Not  least  in  importance 
of  the  possible  economic  changes  to  be  brought 
about  by  this  war  would  be  a  reawakening  of  the 
love  of  the  sea  and  seafaring  in  the  nation. 


LONDON  CHILDREN  IN  THE  AIR  RAID 

OF  JUNE   13,   1917 

BY  OLIVE   HOPE  CONSTANCE 


I  SUPPOSE  that  many  American  children  on  hear- 
ing of  this  terrible  raid  have  wondered  how  the 
English  children  felt  and  behaved  during  that 
time  of  death  and  ruin.  I  was  in  the  zone  of  dan- 
ger at  the  time,  teaching  in  a  school  not  far  from 
the  place  where  some  of  the  bombs  fell,  and 
thought  it  might  interest  the  readers  of  St.  Nich- 
OL.\s  to  have  some  account  of  the  event. 

It  was  such  a  hot  June  day !  The  sky  glowed 
misty  with  the  heat,  and  teachers  and  children 
were  not  sorry  to  have,  as  they  thought,  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  more  work  before  closing  for 
the  morning.  Suddenly  a  buzzing  sound  was  heard 
above,  and  a  quick  order  was  given  to  the  sur- 
prised teachers  to  move  the  children  away  from 
the  windows.  But  hardly  had  the  command  been 
given  than  there  was  a  terrific,  crashing  thud,  the 
building  shook,  and  sounds  of  smashing  glass  and 
falling  brickwork  were  heard.    With  a  cry,  each 


class  rose  in  a  body  and  bolted  straight  for  the 
teacher,  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open,  faces  pale, 
and  hands  outstretched — but  no  one  running  for 
the  door ;  and  in  a  few  moments  all  were  ranged 
quietly  along  the  inner  wall,  there  was  not  an- 
other sound  of  fear,  and  the  order  to  jump  up 
and  down  was  obeyed  immediately.  This  cheered 
up  the  children  tremendously,  for  the  familiar 
sound  of  their  own  feet  drowned  the  noise  still 
going  on  outside.  It  was  learned  afterward  that 
a  shell  passed  over  the  school  very  near  the  roof ; 
shrapnel  was  certainly  falling  all  around,  and, 
within,  gas-globes  and  windows  had  been 
smashed.  The  next  bomb  might  fall  on  them, — 
this  was  fully  realized  as  they  gazed  anxiously 
upward, — yet  up  and  down  they  bobbed,  the  big- 
ger ones  holding  hands  with  tiny  mites  of  three 
and  four  years  old,  and  even  laughing  at  them 
now  that  the  first  fright  and  surprise  were  over. 
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All  kept  pretty  near  their  own  teachers,  but  there 
was  no  more  pressmg  against  skirts  or  hiding  of 
faces. 

'"Now  let  us  sing,"  suggested  a  teacher.  "Rule 
Britannia,"  suggested  some  one ;  and  immediately 
a  bov  of  seven,  one  of  tlie  most  nervous,  highly 


(j^  iuleriiatiulial  Illlli  Service. 
A   FLEET   OF    RAIDING  AEROPLANES  APPROACHING    LONDON. 

strung  children   in  the   school,   started  off   in   a 
clear,  firm  voice,  and  every  one  joined  in: 

"Rule   Britannia  !      Britannia  rules  the  waves. 
Britons  ne\er,  never,   ncz'cr  shall  be  slaves!'' 

The  ring  of  courage  in  that  ''never,  never,  never" 
will  remain  in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  it. 
This  is  what  happened  in  one  school,  and  it  is 
a  very  fair  type  of  what  occurred  throughout  the 
bombed  part  of  London.  Some  schools  had  time 
to  carry  out  what  is  known  as  "raid  drill,"  and 
were  quickly  and  quietly  moved  away  from  the 
windows  or  into  the  lower  parts  of  high  build- 
ings, there  being  no  rush,  however,  in  these 
cases.  One  headmaster  started  the  singing  before 
the  explosions  began,  and  the  children  sang  song 
after  song,  just  as  if  it  were  an  "Empire  Day," 
keeping  it  up  till  all  danger  was  past.  Very  few 
children  cried  to  go  home,  though  I  have  heard 
of   some   who   wished   to   run   to   smaller   sisters 


and  brothers,  and  one  girl  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  her  mother,  who  was  very  ill. 

"Teacher,  are  you  frightened?"  asked  a  small 
boy  of  five.  His  teacher  could  not  tell  a  lie — she 
was  frightened — so  she  replied,  "Well,  do  I  look 
frightened,  Willie?"  "No,  Teacher,  no!"  half  a 
dozen  voices  chorused,  and  the  faces  round  her 
visibly  brightened ;  one  could  see  that  these  little 
mites  were  holding  themselves  together  through 
sheer  pride  and  courage — they  were  not  going  to 
be  cowards.  "Never  mind.  Teacher,"  another 
older  boy  was  saying  at  the  same  time ;  "God  is 
taking  care  of  us — He  is  watching  all  the  time, 
is  n't  He?"  The  teachers  were,  indeed,  thanking 
God  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  that  the  raid 
had  not  come  ten  minutes  later,  for  then  these 
children  would  have  been  on  their  way  home,  and 
many  would  never  have  returned. 

When  at  last  the  report  came,  "All  is  over,"  the 
children  were  told  to  go  quietly  and  quickly  home. 
They  did  not  rush  out  into  the  playground  with 
a  shout,  as  boys  and  girls  do  generally  the  world 
over,  but  trailed  out  rather  soberly.  Glad  they 
were  to  see  their  mothers  waiting  for  them  at  the 
gates.  Many  of  them  had  hurried  away  from  ter- 
rifying scenes  at  home.  Tales  were  told  later  of 
families  in  danger — one  child  spoke  of  a  baby 
si.ster  blown  downstairs;  another  of  a  wee  baby 
a  few  months  old,  whose  cot  was  covered  with 
splinters  of  glass;  others  of  injuries  and  death 
among  friends  and  relations.  Some  boys  picked 
up  wicked-looking  lumps  of  shrapnel  from  the 
playground,  handing  them  to  their  teachers ;  and 
many,  as  they  went  home,  had  to  pass  ambulances 
carrying  burdens  from  streets  near  by  to  the  near- 
est hospital.  Yet  in  the  afternoon  many  of  the 
children  were  back  at  school,  going  on  witli  their 
lessons.  Few  people  would  have  guessed  what 
they  had  been  through  during  the  last  few  hours. 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  children  did  not 
realize  their  danger,  or  even  know  what  was  hap- 
pening. But  London  children  have  often  experi- 
enced Zeppelin  raids  at  night,  and  it  has  fallen  to 
their  lot  to  hear  rumors  and  descriptions  of  such 
things  ever  since  the  war  began.  So,  although 
they  felt  the  shock  of  explosions  around  and  be- 
neath them,  although  they  looked  up  into  the  sky 
and  waited  for  the  next,  yet  it  was  a  singing  Lon- 
don which  greeted  the  enemy  in  the  air.  Thou-, 
sands  of  children  were  cheering  themselves  and 
each  other  in  song,  li  their  fathers  and  brothers 
in  the  trenches  could  have  heard,  their  hearts 
would  surely  have  swelled  with  pride  at  the  spirit 
of  their  lads  and  lasses.  Among  the  mothers  and 
all  civilians  at  home  there  has  been  a  stiffening 
of  attitude  and  a  feeling  quite  opposite  to  tliat 
which  the  enemy  evidently  expected  to  inspire. 


THE  OUEEN  OF  THE  SEA      . 

BY  COMMANDER  ORTON  P.  JACKSON,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
CAPTAIN  FRANK  E.   EVANS.  U.  S.  M.  C. 


Fashions  in  ships  change  much  like  the  styles  of 
dress  on  shore,  and  the  cruiser  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  From  occupying  a  very  minor  part 
in  the  fleet,  the  cruiser  in  its  latest  form,  the 
hattle-cruiser,  is  now  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.  as 
the  super-dreadnought  is  the  King  of  the  Sea. 
Largest  and  fastest  of  all  war-ships,  with  guns 
almost  as  powerful  as  those  of  the  king,  she  is 
well  entitled  to  her  crown,  for  only  in  armor 
does  the  king  really  outstrip  her.  In  fact,  the 
hattle-cruiser  is  a  high-speed  hattle-ship,  and  her 
development  from  the  minor  role  to  her  present 
proud  position  is  an  interesting  one. 

Cruisers  hegan  as  little  fellows,  not  very  much 
larger  than  a  modern  sea-going  tug,  and  then 
their  only  superiority  over  other  ships  was  their 
speed.  The  first  ones  were  1500  tons, — hardly- 
one  twentieth  the  tonnage  of  the  hattle-cruisers 


light  weight  was  added  to  them,  and  they  became 
known  as  protected  cruisers.  Between  1883  and 
1886  these  made  up  the  White  Squadron — the 
pride  of  the  American  navy — and  included  the 
Chicago,  Dolphin,  and  Boston,  which  are  still  on 
the  navy  list. 

The  guns  scored  again,  and  it  was  France  that 
led  the  way  for  other  nations  by  building  the  first 
armored  cruiser,  the  Dnpuy  dc  Lome,  in  1888. 
She  was  of  6500  tons,  20  knots  speed,  and,  with 
her  heavier  armor  of  4-inch  steel  and  two  7.6- 
inch  guns  in  her  turrets,  was  a  remarkable  ship 
for  that  time. 

All  other  naval  powers  followed  France's  lead, 
and  among  the  ships  built  on  her  lines  by  the 
United  States  was. the  famous  Olympia,  Admiral 
Dewey's  flag-ship  at  Manila  Bay.  The  protected 
cruiser  was  now  useless,  and  we  were  approach- 
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we  are  now  building, — and  their  first  protection 
was  of  iron.  They  were  useful  little  craft,  but 
the  strides  made  in  rapid-fire  guns  and  explosive 
shells  soon  made  them  useless.     Steel  armor  of 


ing  the  day  of  the  battle-ship.  The  armored 
cruiser  was  designed  for  sea-scouting  and  coast- 
patrol,  and  in  that  class  the  United  States  rapidly 
took  the  lead  with  her  four  cruisers  of  the  Mon- 
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taiia  type.  Otlier  improvements  in  ordnance  and 
gunnery  again  outstripped  tlie  cruiser ;  but  while 
the  Brooklyn  and  Nczv  York  held  their  own  with 
the  battle-ships  in  the  great  Santiago  sea-fight, 
and  Admiral  Dewey's  cruisers  humbled  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  Bay,  their  place  in  the 
line  of  battle  is  over.  We  still  have  several  of 
tliis  class,  ranging  from  3000  to  Sooo  tons,  the 
largest  carrying  lo-inch  guns  in  two  turrets,  and 
they  are  useful  for  patrol  and  blockade  work  in 
war.  In  peace  we  employ  them  in  Central  Amer- 
ican waters  and  on  the  China  station  to  show  the 


and  where  it  is.  After  smashing  his  screen  of 
scouts  she  carries  back  the  news  to  the  main  line 
and  joins  it  for  the  final  fray.  In  the  big  battle 
the  battle-cruisers  form  a  fast  wing  that  keeps 
the  enemy  ships  from  "capping"  (crossing  the 
line  at  right  angles),  protects  the  flanks,  takes 
its  chances  of  battle,  and.  if  the  end  is  victory, 
pursues  and  harries  crippled  ships.  Their  power- 
ful torpedo-battery  helps  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  armor. 

Besides  scouting  and  fighting,  their  great  fuel- 
capacity   and    speed   make   the   battle-cruiser   an 


Courtesy  of  "  Scientific  American.  " 
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flag  and  to  rush  to  the  protection  of  Americans 
in  those  trouljled  sections,  for  the  best  of  them 
are  still  speedier  than  our  battle-ships. 

It  was  Great  Britain  that  gave  to  the  sea  its 
first  battle-cruiser.  Where  the  battle-ship  sacri- 
fices speed  to  carry  the  greatest  number  of  pow- 
erful guns  and  at  the  same  time  the  heaviest 
armor  so  that  she  can  take,  as  well  as  give,  pun- 
ishment in  a  stand-up  fight,  the  battle-cruiser  has 
speed  as  her  greatest  feature.  The  giuis  she  does 
carry  are  as  powerful  a§  those  of  the  super- 
dreadnought,  but  only  by  reducing  their  number 
and  the  thickness  of  her  armor  is  this  feature 
secured. 

With  her  wonderful  speed,  she  can  run  down 
and  sink  any  craft  on  the  sea  except  the  battle- 
ship, and  when  she  meets  this  grim  fighter,  the 
battle-cruiser  can  fight  or  run  as  she  chooses. 
Scouts,  destroyers,  and  submarines  are  her  nat- 
ural enemies,  but  they  are  also  her  easy  prey. 
With  her  speed,  she  can  steam  far  ahead  of  the 
main  line  and  find  out  how  strong  the  enemy  is 


even  more  useful  ship  than  the  super-dread- 
nought, for  she  can  raid  an  enemy's  coast  and 
destroy  her  commerce.  With  the  speed  and  dash 
of  a  destroyer  and  her  powerful  battery,  the 
l)attle-cruiser  is  the  favorite  topic  where  naval 
officers  meet.  Her  cost  is  even  greater  than  that 
01  the  super-dreadnought,  and  she  is  more  expen- 
sive to  keep  in  commission.  She  has  in  her  speed 
greater  safety  from  attack  by  destroyers  or  sub- 
marines than  her  big  brother,  and  she  is  little 
inferior  to  him  as  a  fighter.  Because  of  all  these 
things,  there  are  many  naval  experts  who  look 
upon  her  as  our  main  dependence  at  sea  and 
even  more  valuable  than  the  super-dreadnought. 
Great  Britain,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  first 
naval  power  to  build  the  battle-cruiser.  Close 
on  her  heels  came  Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan ; 
but  all  others,  including  the  United  States,  have 
no  battle-cruisers  in  their  line  of  battle.  It  was 
in  1907  when  the  Indoiiiitabic,  the  first  one,  was 
begun.  One  year  later  she  crossed  the  Atlantic 
at  a  speed  of  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  miles 
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an  hour.  The  Inflexible  and  Invincible  followed, 
and,  when  the  European  War  came.  Great  Britain 
had  a  squadron  that  proved  of  immense  worth  to 
her.  In  the  Jutland  battle,  however,  three  of  the 
British  battle-cruisers  were  sunk,  shells  pene- 
trating their  armor  and  exploding  their  maga- 
zines or  boilers.  The  armor  of  a  super-dread- 
nought would  most  prol)ably  have  proved  too 
strong  for  the  shells  that  destroyed  these  battle- 
cruisers.  The  famous  "Cat  Squadron,"  so  called 
because  it  included  the  Lion  and  Tiger,  is  to-day 
the  last  word  in  the  battle-cruiser;  but  in  a  few 
years  the  American  battle-cruisers  that  are  now 
being  built  will  far  outstrip  the  "'cats"  in  every 
feature. 

Where  the  crack  British  battle-cruisers  have 
a  length  of  720  feet,  our  Queens  of  the  Sea  will 
be  850  feet,  or  100  feet  more  than  the  tower-top 
of  the  famous  Wool  worth  Building  in  New 
York.  The  British  highest  speed  in  this  class  is 
32.4  knots  for  the  Princess  Royal,  but  ours  will 
slice  through  the  water  at  35  knots,  equal  to  more 
than  forty  miles  an  hour,  a  speed  that  few  rail- 
road trains  keep  up  for  any  distance.  With  their 
beam  of  ninety-seven  feet  they  will  ])e  seven  feet 
broader,  and  their  displacement  of  35,000  tons 
will  be  greater  than  any  super-dreadnought  afloat 
and  5000  tons  more  than  the  British  giants.  They 
will  not  only  be  able  to  race  away  from  the 
British  scouts  with  news  for  the  admiral,  but  in 
a  fight  with  ships  of  their  own  class  their  battery 
of  ten  15-inch  guns  will  be  far  more  powerful 
and  hit  at  longer  ranges  than  the  eiglit  13.5-inch 
guns  which  are  now  the  biggest  carried  by  any 
foreign  battle-cruiser.  Each  of  them  will  cost 
our  Government  $20,500,000. 

Another  improvement  in  our  queens  will  be 
their  equipment  to  carry,  launch,  and  operate 
hydroplanes,  the  largest  made,  to  fly  far  ahead  of 


them  and  aid  in  scouting.  With  their  seven  fun- 
nels, or  smoke-stacks,  these  beautiful  fighters  will 
look  like  giant  destroyers,  and,  like  our  latest 
super-dreadnoughts,  they  will  l)urn  oil  for  fuel. 
This  will  be  a  great  help  in  their  scouting,  for, 
instead  of  heavy  plumes  of  smoke  to  warn  the 
enemy  of  their  ai)proach,  the  oil  fuel  is  almost 
smokeless. 

We  have  seen  how  the  cruiser  gave  way  to  the 
protected,  then  to  tlie  armored,  and  still  again  to 
the  battle,  cruiser.  But  there  is  still  another 
cruiser  beside  the  battle-cruiser  that  modern 
navies  have  added  to  their  lists — the  daring  little 
scout-cruiser. 

Its  part  is  to  travel  at  high  speed  to  locate  the 
enemy  fleet  in  time  of  war,  but,  unlike  the  battle- 
cruisers,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  fight  any 
other  craft  but  destroyers  and  submarines.  Its 
armor  is  very  light,  and  none  of  its  guns  could 
do  great  damage  except  to  the  thin-skinned  de- 
stroyers and  "subs."  We  now  have  three  scouts, 
the  Salem,  Birmingham,  and  Chester,  but  the 
ones  being  built  will  far  eclipse  them  in  every 
way.  Although  as  long  as  the  average  battle- 
ship, with  their  550  feet,  their  tonnage  is  only 
7100  pounds,  one  fifth  that  of  the  Ijattle-cruiser. 
With  the  beam  of  fifty-five  feet  the  scouts  will 
he  lean  as  race-horses,  and  they  can  cover  their 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Their  battery  will  have 
eight  6-inch  guns,  two  sky-guns,  and  four  tor- 
pedo-tubes, and  the  crew  will  muster  330  men  on 
each  scout.  Like  the  battle-cruisers,  they  too  will 
be  equipped  for  hydroplanes. 

If  the  scouts  should  ever  have  to  prove  their 
worth  in  time  of  war,  no  other  ships  of  the  fleet 
will  lead  more  exciting  lives,  for,  like  the  scout 
soldier  on  shore,  the  sea-scout  is  always  ready 
to  receive  its  death-blow  to  secure  information 
that  will  help  the  main  body  in  the  deciding  fight. 
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SHAKING  HANDS  WITH   MARSHAL  JOFFRE 

BY  GEORGE  P.   LUDLAM  (age  14) 


DuRixG  the  time  that  Marshal  Joffre  was  in  New 
York,  my  mother,  thinking  it  would  be  a  won- 
derful thing  for  my  six-year-old  brother  and  my- 
self to  shake  hands  with  the  famous  general, 
called  up  a  certain  intluential  gentleman  who  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  family  and  asked  if  it 
could    be    arranged.      After    a    little    delay    Mr. 

X secured    the    ai)pointment,    and    said    he 

would  call  for  us  at  half  past  eight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  II. 

The  day  arrived,  and  we  were  up  watching  the 
clock  long  before  eight.  My  brother  Kennedy 
had  a  large  bunch  of  red-white-and-blue  flowers, 
with  which  he  was  absent-mindedly  dusting  the 
floor  and  furniture. 

Fifteen  minutes  passed;  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty — we  were  almost  beside  ourselves.  Would 
Mr.  X come,  or  would  he  not?  The  clock- 
hand  crept  nearer  the  thirty-five  mark.  Then 
suddenly  a  taxical)  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  we 
rushed  downstairs,  jumped  in,  and  were  off. 

At  Seventieth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  the 
cab  was  halted  by  a  policeman,  who  asked  to  see 
our  "passports"  before  letting  us  through;   Mr. 

X showed  his  connnittce  l)adge,  and  we  drove 

up  the  drive  to  the  door.  Here  another  police- 
man blocked  the  entrance,  demanding  aggres- 
sively if  we  had  an  appointment;  being  assured 
on  this  point,  he  stood  aside  and  let  us  pass, 
although  viewing  us  with  evident  suspicion.  We 
entered  a  large  marble  hall,  from  which  we  were 
conducted  down  a  long  passage  to  the  left  to  a 
small  reception-room. 

Here  we  waited  a  long  time,  and  I  had  ample 
opportunity    to    look    about    me.       Beside     Mr. 

X- ,  my  brother,  and  myself,  there  were  two 

other  persons  present :  a  Frenchman  with  large, 
curling,  brown  mustachios,  and  a  little  man  with 
spectacles. 

After  a  •  few  polite  words  of  introduction  all 

round,    Mr.    X and    the    French    gentleman 

started  talking  together  in  low  tones.     Not  quite 

low  enough,  however ;  for  when  Mr.  X made 

an  unfortunate  reference  to  the  New  York  City 
Hall  fire  my  small  brother  was  instantly  all  inter- 
est and  attention.  He  unloosed  a  steady  stream 
of  questions  that  defied  interruption  or  competi- 
tion. He  inquired  how  many  engines  there  were 
there ;  whether  there  was  a  water-tower ;  how 
many  stories  did  the  hose  squirt ;  whether  you 
could  see  the  flames  in  the  windows. 


I  could  see  the  Frenchman  look  with  pained 
surprise  upon  this  obtrusive  example  of  young 
America,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  in  this  outland- 
ish country  children  were  both  seen  and  heard. 

Mr.   X ventured   a  polite   remark  to   the 

effect  that  little  boys  should  n't  talk  too  much. 
It  was  received  with  scorn.  Finally,  I  distracted 
the  youthful  questioner's  attention  by  pointing 
to  a  motor-cycle  outside,  which  he  observed  with 
great  interest. 

Time  dragged  interminably.  The  big  hall  out- 
side was  slowly  filling  with  reporters  and  other 
people;  a  French  ofticer,  whom  I  afterward 
learned  was  Lieutenant  de  Tessan,  came  in  in 
company  with  an  American  colonel.  They  chat- 
ted in  low  tones  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
disappeared. 

At  last  there  was  a  stir  among  the  people  in 
the  hall,  and  we  all  rose  expectantly.  Then, 
walking  with  a  firm  tread  beside  Lieutenant  de 
Tessan,  clad  in  a  blue  uniform,  with  his  familiar 
red-and-gold  cap,  came  Marshal  Joffre. 

Threading  his  way  through  the  crowd  with  a 
dignified  step,  he  made  his  way  to  the  room  in 
which  we  were.  Although  well  along  in  years, 
the  marshal  is  still  hale  and  hearty.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  all  the  other  guests,  and  finally  he 
came  to  me.  For  an  instant  the  famous  general's 
kindly  face  and  keen  eyes  looked  into  mine ;  then 
I  bowed  slightly,  took  his  hand,  and  murmured. 
"Boil  jour,  Monsieur  Ic  Marcchal."  He  said 
something  in  reply, — I  never  knew  what. — and 
then  passed  on  to  Kennedy.  That  young  man 
filled  his  little  chest,  passed  up  his  flowers,  and 
shouted  in  a  voice  which  could  have  been  heard 
to  Third  Avenue,  "B-bon  jour,  Monsieur  l-le 
Marcchal,  v-vcux-tu  accepter  cC petit  bouquet  de 
vioi?"  The  marshal's  face  broke  into  a  smile  as 
he  stooped  down,  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
answered,  "Mcrci,  vwn  petit  enfant !"  and  all  the 
other  guests  laughed  with  him. 

Then  he  took  the  flowers,  and,  nodding  to  us, 
went  out  with  the  officer.  I  went  out  in  a  daze; 
I  had  actually  shaken  hands  with  the  famous 
Marshal  Joffre.  the  savior  of  France  !  Why,  it 
was  like  our  great-grandmother's  being  kissed  by 
Lafayette  !     It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

Kennedy  was  not  impressed  that  way,  though; 
he  remarked  as  he  got  into  the  taxi  that  he 
thought  "Papa  JoftVe"  looked  just  like  any  other 
man  ! 
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^^^^  By  Ctara  Ptati  (Headocucroft 


In  a  splendor  passed  the  summer,  like  a  pageant,  day  by  day; 

Like  a  train  of  knights  and  ladies  riding,  riding,  far  away. 
■"What  "s  to  do  when  summer  's  over,  Griflet,  when  we  're  left  alone?" 
■"Prince  Beaumain,  for  tristful  questions,  wait  till  summer-time  is  gone." 

Every  morn  was  held  a  tourney ;  great  knights  tilted  at  the  ring. 

Every  eve  the  harpers  gathered  in  the  Ijanquet-hall  to  sing. 
''Oh,  that  we  were  knights  like  yonder  to  attend  my  mother-queen  !" 
"Little  Prince,  as  faithful  liegemen  we  may  serve  her  too,  I  ween." 

Roundabout  there  spread  a  rumor,  when  should  come  a  favoring  breeze. 

All  the  court  would  voyage  southward,  sailing  far  to  summer  seas. 
"  'T  will  be  passing  lonely,  Griflet."    "Prince,  we  '11  put  such  fancies  by. 

Have  we  not  been  happy  always?"     "Always,  Griflet — you  and  L" 

On  a  day  there  came  a  summons;  quickly  met  the  court  in  state. 

High  enthroned,  the  king,  my  father,  on  his  jeweled  dais  sate. 

Near  at  hand  the  queen  was  smiling  from  a  flowery  balcony. 

Where,  between  the  mari^le  columns,  shone  the  blue,  wind-rippled  sea. 

We  were  watching  from  the  doorway;  far  beyond,  in  golden  light. 

We  could  see  the  white  sails  flutter,  ready  for  the  happy  flight. 
"Griflet,  they  have  all  forgot  us.     Summer  's  over;  come  away  I" 

Came  a  herald  from  my  father,  bade  us,  with  a  gesture,  stay. 

Tlien  the  king  spoke,  high  and  gracious :  "Heartily  we  thank  our  friends. 

Truly,  we  are  loth  to  leave  you,  but  the  sweetest  summer  ends. 

We  must  sail  for  southern  waters  ere  the  winter  comes  apace ; 

So  we  greet  you  and  embrace  you,  and  we  leave  you  for  a  space. 

None  of  all  the  court  attends  us;  we  require  no  formal  train. 

We  have  planned  this  pleasure-voyage  for  the  little  Prince  Beaumain." 

Oh,  't  was  all  so  sudden-splendid,  yet — I  knew  no  word  to  say. 

Then  the  queen  (and  I  remembered  too  that  happy,  happy  day!)  : 
'"Little  son,  beside  the  Wishing- W^ell  you  served  me  long  ago. 
;  Will  you  come  again  to  Arcady?"    Yet — yet — I  did  not  know; 

But  I  looked  where  Jic  stood  smiling — oh,  and  all  at  once  I  knew  ! 

Quickly,  '"Griflet  too?"  I  asked  her.     Quick  she  answered,  "Griflet  too." 
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ALONG  THE  TROUT-STREAM 

BY  ROBERT  S.   LEMMON 


"Glad  I  don't  have  to  eat  that  way,"  drawled  Ed 
Creighton,  staring  up  through  the  branches  of  a 
big  beech-tree  to  the  scrap  of  a  nest  where  a 
humming-bird  was  thrusting  her  long  bill  down 
the  throats  of  her  two  young  ones  as  she  fed 
them.  "The  fellow  \Vho  swallows  swords  and 
things  in  the  circus  has  nothing  on  that  process. 
Seems  as  though  it  would  kill  the  little  beggars 
to  have  that  bill  shoved  down  their  throats  about 
forty-'leven  times  a  day ;  but  they  get  fat  on  it. 
There  !  she  "s  finished.  Wonder  what  she  "11  do 
now." 

The  parent  bird,  having  temporarily  satisfied 
the  hunger  of  her  pink,  featherless  youngsters, 
perched  on  the  rim  of  the  nest,  craned  her  neck 
to  look  down  at  the  stream  twenty  feet  below,  and 
then  whisked  away  with  a  hum  that  Creighton, 
sprawled  on  his  back  beside  the  brook,  distinctly 
heard. 

"Gone  to  get  some  more  flies  and  honey,  I 
guess,"  he  said.  "Well,  she  's  got  more  energy 
than  I  have,  though  there  's  really  no  use  in  my 
fishing  any  more  for  an  hour  anyway.  The  trout 
won't  rise  again  to-day  until  the  sun  gets  off  the 
water,  so  I  may  as  well  take  a  snooze."  He 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  was  soon  asleep. 

The  woods  were  quiet  this  July  day,  and 
Creighton,   not   entirely   recovered   from   the   re- 


action of  the  long  training-season  that  had  ended 
with  the  race  at  Xew  London  ten  days  ago,  slept 
undisturbed,  lie  was  not  a  particularly  big  fel- 
low,—the  crew  statistics  gave  his  height  as  5.10 
and  his  weight  as  160.  — but  he  had  the  ideal  oars- 
man's build,  long  and  strong  in  the  arms  and  back 
and  without  an  ounce  of  extra  flesh.  It  had  been 
his  second  year  at  stroke  in  the  varsity  boat,  and 
people  who  knew  said  that  it  was  largely  because 
of  his  head-work  and  nerve  that  the  crew  had 
managed  to  nose  out  a  victory  in  the  last  twenty 
strokes.  The  race  had  been  a  tough  one,  hammer 
and  tongs  through  the  whole  four  miles,  and  only 
the  men  in  the  two  shells  knew  how  much  it  had 
taken  out  of  them.  But  it  was  all  over  now,  and 
Ed  Creighton  had  earned  his  sleep  here  beside 
this  little  New  Hampshire  trout-brook. 

It  was  the  noise  of  a  falling  rock  that  finally 
awakened  him,  a  rock  that  slithered  down  the 
side  of  the  ravine  and  plumped  into  the  water 
with  a  splash.  He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  looked  up  the  stream.  "Well,  for  the  love  of 
^like!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice. 

Down  the  gorge  through  which  the  brook  ran 
was  coming  a  stockily  built,  dark-haired  boy, 
scrambling  rather  awkwardly  over  the  rocks,  one 
of  which  he  had  evidently  dislodged  and  thus 
awakened  the  sleeper. 
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There  was  nothing'  particular  about  the  hoy 
himself  to  cause  surprise,  hut  what  made  ICd 
Creighton  exclaim  was  the  fishing-tackle  he  car- 
ried.. Indeed,  there  was  almost  more  tackle  than 
boy,  for  his  rod  was  solid  hickory,  about  seven 
feet  long,  and  almost  as  thick  as  a  hockey-stick. 
A  great  wooden  reel  was  fastened  to  its  butt,  and 
on  the  end  of  the  line  were  tied  a  chunk  of  lead 
and  a  big  hook  baited  with  a  very  small  i)iece 
of  worm.  The  whole  outfit  was  heavy  enough  to 
hold  a  shark,  and  when  the  boy  made  a  cast  with 
it  he  swung  with  both  hands  as  if  he  were  hitting 
at  a  good  ball  with  a  man  on  third  and  two  out. 
Creighton.  half  hidden  by  the  ferns  on  the  Ijank, 
lay  still  and  watched  him  for  a  minute,  then  rose 
and  called,  "Weil,  any  luck?"' 

The  boy  looked  u])  in  surprise  as  he  heard  the 
voice.  "Xot  much,"  he  answered.  "They  don't 
seem  to  bite  very  well,  and  I  have  n't  caught  any." 

"There  's  not  nnich  use  fishing  at  this  time 
of  day,''  Ed  went  on.  "The  sun  's  too  hot.  Come 
on  up  here  on  the  l^ank  and  cool  off  for  a  while. 
Then  we  '11  go  on  down  the  brook  together  and 
maybe  have  better  luck. 

"M\'  name  's  Creighton  — Ed  Creighton."  he 
continued,  as  they  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
beech-tree.  "We  've  got  a  place  over  near  the 
village  for  the  summer,  but  I  spend  most  of  my 
time  fishing  here  in  the  woods.  Did  n't  I  see 
you  the  other  morning  playing  tennis  with  Frank 
Harris  on  the  club  courts?  And  did  n't  he  call 
you  Billy?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  so.  Frank  's  my  cousin,  and  I  'm 
visiting  him.  I  've  seen  you  before,  too,  — up  at 
the  race.  Dad  and  I  were  on.  the  observation- 
train,  and  we  jumped  off  and  ran  out  on  the 
l)luff  there  at  the  end.  dee,  but  that  was  some 
finish  !  Dad  thought  the  crew  never  could  make 
it — you  were  half  a  length  behind,  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  line.  And  then  you  just  gave  that 
little  half-look  over  your  shoulder,  and  shoved 
the  stroke  up  some  more,  and  went  after  'em 
good  and  plenty  !  Wow  !  but  we  were  just  about 
crazy  when  you  got  up  even,  and  then  Dad — he 
used  to  row,  too— he  just  went  wild,  and  yelled 
and  howled  and  nearly  fell  into  the  water^and  I 
did,  too  !" 

Ed  laughed  as  he  stretched  his  long  arms  as  if 
he  were  pulling  an  oar  again.  "Well,  I  guess 
maybe  it  was  pretty  exciting,"  he  said.  "And  we 
were  mighty  glad  to  win,  because  it  was  a  clean, 
fair  race  all  the  way.  I  would  n't  give  a  nickel 
for  a  race  that  was  won  because  the  other  crew 
broke  an  oar,  or  something  like  that.  But  how 
is  it  that  your  cousin  Frank  did  n't  come  fishing 
with  you  to-day?" 

"He  does  n't  like  fishing,"  answered  Billv.    "So 


I  had  to  come  up  here  alone.  T  'd  rather  fish 
than  do  'most  anything  else,  but  1  don't  know 
much  about  it.  'i'his  old  pole  is  one  that  Dad 
used  one  summer  when  we  went  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  r  guess  it  's  too  heavy  for  trout.  Yours  is 
a  lot  lighter;  are  n't  you  afraid  it  '11  break, 
though?" 

"No,  it  's  stronger  than  it  looks,"  said  Ed,  pick- 
ing up  his  fly-rod  and  handing  it  to  P.illy  for  in- 
spection. "l->el  how  limber  it  is?  Well,  that  's 
what  you  want  for  this  kind  of  fi.shing.  \'ou  see. 
a  trout  can't  ])ull  so  awfully  hard,  but  he  can  keeji 
at  it.  The  idea  is  to  have  a  rod  that  will  bend  and 
give  when  he  makes  a  rush,  and  not  hold  him 
solid  so  that  he  can  pull  the  hook  out.  Then 
when  the  rush  is  over,  the  rod  springs  back  and 
so  keeps  a  steady  pull  on  him.  The  way  to  lano 
a  trout  is  to  tire  him  out  gradually  and  not  yank 
him  out  of  the  water  by  main  strength.  If  you 
try  to  get  the  fish  on  the  bank  as  soon  as  you  hook 
him,  he  's  likely  to  get  away  altogether,  especially 
if  he  's  a  big  one. 

"Now,  take  this  rod  of  mine,  for  instance.  It  's 
nine  feet  long,  made  of  stri])s  of  bamboo  split, 
glued  together,  and  varnished,  and  weighs  only 
four  ounces.  I  paid  twenty  dollars  for  it,  but 
you  can  buy  a  good  one  for  a  whole  lot  less. 
Three  or  four  dollars  will  get  a  very  good  lance- 
wood  fly-rod,  though  the  bamboo  ones  at  that 
l^rice  are  n't  worth  much." 

"But  this  is  only  for  lly-fishing.  is  n't  it  ?" 
asked  Billy.     "Can  you  use  worms  with  it,  too?" 

"Surest  thing  you  know  !  It  makes  a  bully  rod 
for  bait-fishing— a  lot  better  than  a  heavy  one. 
The  idea  is  the  same,  whether  you  use  flies  or 
worms ;  the  rod  should  be  limber  so  you  can  cast 
easier  and  ])lay  the  fish  better  when  he  's  hooked. 
—  Hello,  did  you  see  that  fellow  jump  — out  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  pool  ?  There  he  goes  again, 
trying  to  catch  that  yellow  May-fly.  Hi— got 
him,  by  jiminy!  That  's  a  good  trout,  eleven  or 
twelve  inches  long,  anyhow.  Come  on,  let  's  go 
get  him  !" 

Picking  up  his  rod  and  creel,  Ed  led  the  way 
around  through  the  brush  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  pool,  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  water  so  as 
not  to  scare  the  fish.  "Talk  as  loud  as  you  want, 
Billy,  but  step  easy,"  he  cautioned.  "Fish  can't 
hear  a  fellow's  voice,  but  the  least  little  jar  of 
the  ground  scares  them  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  'd  think.  Step  lightly  and  keep  out  of  sight, 
and  that  trout  out  there  won't  know  we  're  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  him." 

Reaching  the  ledge  of  rock  over  which  the 
brook  tumbled  into  the  pool,  they  stopped  beside 
a  clump  of  laurel  bushes.  The  water  was  low 
and  so  clear  that  the  pebbles  on  the  bottom  looked 
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more  distinct  than  if  they  had  been  on  the  bank, 
and  even  at  the  head  of  the  deep  pool  there  was 
very  little  current.  The  rock  beside  which  the 
trout  had  risen  was  thirty  feet  down-stream; 
Billy  wondered  how  they  could  ever  reach  it. 
Then  Ed  began  to  take  off  the  two  fly-hooks  that 
were  on  the  leader  attached  to  the  end  of  his  line. 

"Got  any  worms,  Billy?"  he  asked  presently,  as 
he  looped  a  single  small  hook  on  the  end  oTthe 
six-foot  leader  of  thin,  transparent  silkworm  gut. 
"Good;  one  of  those  small  red  ones  "11  do.  You 
're  going  to  catch  this  fish,  but  the  bait  's  got  to 
be  right  or  he  won't  take  it  when  the  water  's  so 
clear." 

Taking  hold  of  one  end  of  the  worm,  Ed 
threaded  it  on  the  hook  until  the  latter  was  en- 
tirely hidden,  and  the  worm  looked  as  natural 
as  if  it  had  just  been  dug  out  of  the  ground. 
Then  he  hunted  around  under  the  bushes  until  he 
found  a  dry  dead  twig  about  half  as  thick  as  a 
lead  pencil  and  three  or  four  inches  long.  This 
he  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  leader,  making 
it  secure  at  each  end  by  catching  the  leader  in 
the  bark  so  that  the  twig  was  parallel  to  it  instead 
of  crosswise. 

"Now,  here  's  the  plan,"  he  explained,  when 
all  was  ready.  "That  trout  is  too  far  away  to 
reach  with  a  cast  unless  you  've  had  a  good  deal 
of  practice,  and,  anyhow,  the  splash  of  the  hook 
falling  in  such  clear  water  would  probably  scare 
him  out  of  a  week's  growth.  So  what  we  're 
going  to  do  is  float  the  bait  down  to  him,  and 
this  twig  is  to  keep  the  hook  off  the  bottom,  where 
it  would  be  sure  to  catch  unless  the  current  were 
a  great  deal  stronger  than  it  is.    Now  go  to  it !" 

Billy  took  the  rod  and.  under  Ed's  direction, 
dropped  the  hook  and  the  twig  float  into  the  deep 
water  and  pulled  a  few  yards  of  line  oft'  the  reel 
so  as  to  let  them  drift  down-stream.  Gradually 
the  scrap  of  floating  wood  carried  the  bait  toward 
the  rock  where  the  trout  was  hidden.  "He  "11 
grab  it  in  a  minute,"  muttered  Ed.  And  grab  it 
he  did,  with  a  rush  that  raised  a  big  V-shaped 
swell  on  the  water  and  made  them  both  jump. 

"Easy  now ;  don't  try  to  yank  him  out,"  said 
Ed,  quietly.  "Hold  the  rod  up  so  that  he  '11  pull 
against  the  spring  of  it  — it  won't  break.  Let  him 
tire  himself  out." 

The  trout  fought  gamely,  but  the  steady  strain 
of  the  rod  soon  weakened  him,  and  finally  Billy 
was  able  to  reel  him  in  close  enough  to  reach  him 
with  the  landing-net.  Almost  before  the  trout 
knew  it,  then,  he  was  on  the  bank,  where  Ed 
despatched  him  by  rapping  him  on  the  head  with 
the  handle  of  a  knife.  "I  always  do  that,  because 
it  's  a  mean  trick  to  let  'em  flop  around  and  die 
by   inches.     Is  n't  he  a   dandy,   though?      Must 


weigh  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  did  you  ever 
see  prettier  colors  on  anything?" 

Billy  learned  more  about  fishing  that  afternoon 
than  he  had  ever  expected  to  find  out  in  his 
whole  life.  Ed  showed  him  where  the  trout  were 
most  likely  to  be :  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cur- 
rent, behind  big  rocks,  under  banks  against  which 
the  stream  rushed  at  the  turns— almost  every 
place  that  was  near  a  good  shelter  and  to  which 
the  current  would  wash  the  worms,  grubs,  and 
other  food  that  came  down  the  stream.  He 
learned  that  a  sinker  is  a  nuisance  in  brook  fish- 
ing; that  the  thing  to  do  is  use  a  single,  number 
four  hook  on  a  thin  gut  leader  that  is  almost  in- 
visible in  the  water,  and  that  the  one  great  object 
is  to  let  the  current  carry  the  bait  to  the  trout  in 
the  most  natural  way.  At  Ed's  suggestion  he  cut 
a  thin  straight  birch  switch  about  eight  feet  long, 
tied  six  feet  of  line  to  the  end  of  it.  and  found 
that  it  was  much  easier  to  fish  with  than  his  own 
heavy  pole.  Of  course,  he  could  n't  cast  far  with 
it.  but  that  was  not  necessary  so  long  as  he  kept 
out  of  the  trout's  sight  as  much  as  possible,  took 
care  to  move  slowly  and  without  sudden  motions 
when  he  was  in  sight,  and  avoided  jarring  the 
bank  by  stepping  heavily  or  knocking  the  rocks 
about.  He  caught  four  more  trout  with  worms, 
and  then  Ed  gave  him  a  couple  of  flies  and 
showed  him  how,  even  without  a  regular  fly-rod, 
he  could  loop  them  on  his  leader  about  two  feet 
apart,  skitter  them  over  the  water,  and  coax  the 
fish  into  grabbing  them. 

■■Just  sort  of  dance  them  around  on  top,"  said 
Ed,  "as  if  they  were  alive.  Don't  drag  them  fast 
against  the  current— you  '11  get  more  fish  by  let- 
ting them  float  with  it.  once  in  a  while,  because 
no  real  fly  in  the  world  ever  swims  against  a 
strong  current.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  job.  and 
the  very  second  you  see  a  trout  come  for  one  of 
the  flies,  twitch  the  end  of  your  rod  up  so  as  to 
set  the  hook  in  his  jaw.  K  you  give  him  a  bit 
of  time,  he  '11  find  the  thing  's  a  fake,  and  spit  it 
out.  Trout  can  do  this  a  great  deal  quicker  than 
most  people  think,  and  very  often  you  can't  coax 
them  to  rise  again  for  a  long  time  after  they  've 
been  fooled." 

Fish  were  not  the  only  interesting  things  along 
the  stream.  A  little  later,  as  they  were  both  fish- 
ing in  a  dark  pool  under  a  clump  of  hemlocks, 
they  saw  a  slight  movement  among  the  rocks  on 
the  far  side,  and  presently  a  mink  appeared,  his 
slim,  dark-brown  body  and  flat  head  evidently 
bent  on  mischief.  He  halted  for  a  minute  on 
top  of  a  boulder  beside  the  pool,  looked  about  and 
studied  the  two  motionless  fishermen  as  if  he 
thought  them  nothing  more  than  rather  large 
stumps,  and  then  dove  into  the  water  without  the 
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least  sound  or  splash.  "Watch  out  now,''  whis- 
pered Ed.  ""lie  '11  be  up  again  soon,  lie  's  after 
trout,  too." 

For  a  minute  or  so  there  was  no  sign  of  life  in 
the  pool,  for  under  the  heavy  shade  of  the  hem- 


"  hILI.Y    WAS    AKLE    TO    KKACH    IIl.M    WITII    THi:    LANDING-NET 


locks  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the  bottom.  Down 
there  somewhere  the  mink  was  swimming  about, 
hunting  a  fish  dinner.  Billy  wondered  how  any 
animal  in  the  world  could  be  quick  enough  to 
catch  a  live  trout  in  a  place  like  that,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  think  the  mink  had  slipped  out  and 
departed  without  their  knowledge  when  the  water 
rippled  up  near  the  top  of  the  pool,  the  flopping 
tail  of  a  small  fish  appeared,  and  then  the  mink 
crawled  out,  gripping  a  six-inch  trout  in  his  jaws. 
With  head  raised  he  glanced  suspiciously  about, 


saw  nothing  more  dangerous  than  those  same  two 
queerly  shaped  stumps,  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  a  quick  lunch  of  the  choicest  parts  of  the 
trout.  This  finished,  he  stretched,  shook  himself, 
and  loped  off  up  the  bank,  his  thin  body  curving 

and  straightening  like  an 
inch-worm  with  every  jump. 
When  he  was  out  of  sight 
Ed  turned  to  Billy  with  a 
laugh.  "Can  you  beat  that  ? 
That  rascal  just  hops  along 
the  brook  and  fills  his  stom- 
ach with  fish  whenever  he 
gets  hungry,  which  is  pretty 
often,  1  guess.  How  he 
catches  trout  is  beyond  me. 
Mink  are  sort  of  pirates  and 
highwaymen,  anyway,  and  in 
a  scrap  they  can  lick  most 
anything  of  twice  their  size." 
"They  must  do  a  lot  of 
harm  to  the  trout,  don't 
they?"  asked  Billy.  "If  they 
can  all  catch  fish  as  easily  as 
this  one  did,  I  should  think 
they  'd  kill  a  lot  in  a  year." 
"Yes,  they  do,  but  they  're 
not  as  bad  as  the  water- 
snakes.  You  see,  mink  are 
not  so  very  common,  though 
1  guess  there  'd  be  a  great 
many  more  of  them  if  their 
fur  was  n't  so  valuable.  A 
fine  winter  mink-skin  is 
worth  four  or  five  dollars, 
and  so  the  trappers  have 
pretty  well  cleaned  them  out 
of  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"But  the  water-snakes  are 
different.  They  're  not 
worth  the  powder  to  blow 
'em  up,  and  the  result  is 
there  are  hundreds  of  'em 
along  every  brook.  You 
know  the  kind  of  snake  1 
mean — the  reddish,  mottled  ones  that  most  people 
call  water-moccasins.  They  're  not  really  water- 
moccasins  at  all — that  's  a  snake  that  's  found 
only  in  the  South,  and  it  's  poisonous,  while  our 
water-snakes  have  no  fangs  and  can't  hurt  you 
at  all. 

''I  'd  hate  to  say  how  many  trout  a  single  one 
of  those  snakes  must  kill  in  a  summer.  I  always 
kill  a  water-snake  whenever  I  get  the  chance, 
though  the  other  harmless  kinds  — garter-snakes, 
and  so  on  — do  a  lot  of  good  Ijy  eating  bugs  and 
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things,  and  I  won't  hurt  one  if  I  can  help  it.  But 
it  's  getting  on  toward  four  o'clock ;  let  's  move 
on  down-stream.  There  's  a  meadow  about  a 
mile  below  where  I  've  found  that  there  are  some 
mighty  good  trout  that  begin  to  bite  late  in  the 
afternoon." 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  Billy  and  Ed  reached 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  climbed  over  a  rickety  rail 
fence,  and  entered  the  meadow.  The  brook  was 
deep  and  quiet  here,  and  it  twisted  and  turned  in 
every  direction,  making  long,  still  pools  and 
shadowy  holes  under  the  banks  where  any  fish 
would  be  glad  to  live.  There  were  no  bushes  to 
hide  the  view,  and  here  and  there  could  be  seen 
little  rings  of  ripples  made  by  the  trout  rising  to 
feed  on  the  insects  that  had  come  out  for  their 
last  dance  of  the  day. 

For  the  next  half-hour  Billy  saw  such  fishing 
as  he  had  sometimes  dreamed  of,  but  never  be- 
lieved really  possible.  Ed  seemed  to  be  able  to 
cast  any  distance;  his  rod  swung  back  and  forth 
as  he  lengthened  line;  finally  a  stronger,  swifter, 
forward  sweep,  and  the  flies  would  settle  gently 
on  the  water  forty,  fifty,  sixty  feet  away  in  the 
exact  spot  where  a  trout  had  just  risen.  There 
they  would  float  for  a  second,  the  water  would 
stir  a  little  as  the  fish  sucked  one  of  them  in,  and 
instantly  Ed  would  strike  and  set  the  hook.  The 
trout  were  all  ten  or  eleven  inches  long,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  everywhere. 

"Well,  here  's  where  we  quit,"  said  Ed,  at  last, 
as  he  slid  his  landing-net  under  an  especially  fine 
trout  and  lifted  him  to  the  bank.  "This  fellow 
makes  twenty  altogether ;  we  '11  each  take  ten  and 
leave  some  for  the  next  man  to  catch.  We  could 
take  another  dozen  easily,  but  there  's  no  sense 
catching  more  than  we  can  eat.  Hello— who  's 
this  coming?" 

Billy  glanced  in  the  direction  Ed  was  looking, 
and  his  heart  jumped.  Fifty  yards  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook,  and  hurrying  straight  for 
them,  was  a  big,  lanky  fellow,  swinging  a  heavy 
stick  in  one  hand.  He  was  not  saying  anything, 
but  as  he  saw  that  the  two  fishermen  were  watch- 
ing him  he  yelled  angrily,  "Hey,  what  are  you  fel- 
lers doin'  here?" 

"Fishing,"  answered  Ed,  briefly.  "Why  do  you 
want  to  know?" 

"Fishin' !"  roared  the  man,  who  had  now 
reached  the  opposite  bank.  "You  just  gimme 
them  fish  and  then  git  out  o'  here  !  You  city 
guys  think  you  own  the  whole  country!" 

He  was  a  husky,  rough-looking  fellow,  and  the 
way  he  flourished  his  club  made  him  look  de- 
cidedly dangerous. 

Ed  held  up  his  hand.  "Just  a  minute,"  he  said 
quietly.     "Do  you  own  this  land?" 


"None  o'  your  darn  business,"  snarled  the 
tough.  "You  just  git  out  o"  here,  or  1  "11  come 
over  an'  beat  you  up!  " 

"It  is  my  business,"  snapped  Ed.  "If  you  own 
this  meadow,  you  've  got  a  right  to  order  us  off, 
and  we  '11  go.  If  you  don't  own  it,  we  've  just  as 
much  right  here  as  you  have,  and  we  won't  go 
until  we  get  ready  to." 

"You  won't,  eh?"  roared  the  other.  "This 
ain't  my  land,  but,  by  jiminy,  I  '11  put  you  off  just 
the  same  !"  He  started  across  the  brook  toward 
them. 

"Hold  these,  Billy,''  said  Ed,  in  a  low  tone, 
handing  over  his  rod  and  creel.  "This  fellow  's 
a  mean  one,  and  he  's  looking  for  trouble.  Stand 
back  a  bit,  because  there  's  liable  to  be  something 
doing." 

As  the  man  clambered  up  the  bank  beside  them 
Ed  made  a.  final  effort  to  settle  the  matter  peace- 
ably. "Look  here,"  he  said  sharply,  in  a  voice 
that  the  tough,  if  he  had  been  less  thoroughly 
angry,  would  have  taken  as  a  warning.  "I  don't 
want  a  scrap  with  you.  But  you  've  no  right  to 
order  us  off  or  try  and  take  our  fish,  so  you  'd  bet- 
ter not  start  anything  !" 

The  man's  only  answer  was  to  scramble  to  his 
feet  and  rush  forward. 

Things  happened  then  so  swiftly  that  Billy 
could  hardly  follow  them.  Ed  side-stepped  the 
first  terrific  blow  the  tough  aimed  at  him  with 
his  club,  then  closed  in  like  a  flash,  and,  with  a 
wrench  that  brought  a  howl  of  rage  and  pain 
from  his  antagonist,  sent  the  stick  flying  a  dozen 
yards  away.  For  a  moment  they  wrestled,  breath- 
ing hard,  before  Ed  broke  loose  and,  taking  two 
swift  steps  backward,  stood  slightly  crouched  and 
with  a  curious  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  such  as 
Billy  had  seen  in  pictures  of  prize-fighters  in 
action.  Then  as  the  man  rushed  at  him  again, 
Ed's  long  arm,  with  every  ounce  of  his  hundred 
and  sixty  trained  pounds  behind  it,  shot  out  in 
a  perfect  right  hook  that  landed  flush  on  the 
point  of  the  jaw.  Like  a  sack  of  meal  the  tough 
dropped  without  a  sound  and  lay  crumpled  half 
on  his  back,  his  eyes  rolled  upward  until  only 
their  whites  showed. 

"Is  he  dead?"  whispered  Billy.  "Gee,  but  that 
was  an  awful  wallop  you  gave  him  !" 

"No,  you  can't  kill  one  of  that  breed,"  answered 
Ed,  "unless  you  hang  him.  They  're  too  worthless 
to  die  honestly.  Chuck  some  water  in  his  face. 
He  's  had  enough  fighting  for  a  while,  I  guess, 
but  we  'd  better  bring  him  to." 

It  took  at  least  a  minute  of  splashing  with  cold 
water  from  the  brook  before  the  man  groaned, 
rolled  over,  and  at  last  sat  up  dizzily,  feeling  his 
jaw.     Ed  looked  at  him  coldly.     "Do  you  want 
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any  more  froul)le?"  he  asked.  "T  guess  not  — 
bullies  like  you  have  a  yellow  streak  a  yard  wide, 
and  they  generally  know  when  they  're  whipped. 
Had  enough  ?" 

The  man  did  not  answer — his  jaw  did  n't  seem 
to  work  right.  But  he  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet, 
watching  Ed  fearfully,  and  slouched  otif  across 
the  meadow  with  frequent  backward  glances  to 
see  if  he  was  being  followed.  '"Come  on,  Billy,'" 
Ed  spoke  in  his  natural,  easy  voice  again.  "Let  's 
be  on  our  way.  It  "11  be  dark  before  we  get  home, 
anyhow,  and  1  guess  that  fellow  won't  bother  us 
again." 

Billy  was  quiet  as  they  trudged  along  the  road  in 
the  dusk ;  he  was  thinking  of  all  he  had  seen  and 
heard  that  afternoon,  and  wondering  if  Ed  would 
take  him  on  another  fishing-trip.  He  did  n't  like 
to   ask  — maybe   the    famous   stroke   of   the   crew 


thought  he  was  too  much  of  a  nuisance  to  have 
him  around.  But  the  matter  was  settled  when 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  drive  that  led  up  to 
the  Harrises'  house,  for  Ed  shook  his  hand  warmly 
and  said :  "Come  around  and  see  me  to-morrcw, 
if  you  've  nothing  else  to  do.  We  '11  look  over 
some  of  my  fishing-tackle,  and  maybe  I  can  show 
you  a  few  kinks  that  you  "11  ])e  interested  in.  I 
might  give  you  a  les.son  in  casting,  too  — it  "s  a 
hard  sort  of  thing  to  jtick  up  by  yourself.  How 
aljout  it  ?" 

"^'ou  bet  T  '11  be  there,"  said  Billy,  happily. 
"It  's  mighty  good  of  you  to  ask  me." 

"x\ot  a  bit  — it  '11  be  fun  for  both  of  us.  You 
know  the  house,  the  big  white  one  up  on  the  hill 
above  the  golf  club.  Come  any  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  earlier  the  better.  So  long,  and  don't 
eat  too  many  of  those  trout  for  breakfast!" 


Painted  hv   loseoh   1.  Pearson,  |r. 
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FLIER 


"boys,' 


The  railroad  yards  beyond  the  gate 
Winked  and  blinked  in  red  and  green ; 
Now  a  blur  of  gold  is  seen — 

The  Dixie  Flier,  two  hours  late ! 

Past  the  empty  waiting  cars, 

There  beyond  the  gate's  tall  bars, 

It  wheezed  and  grunted,  writhed  and  wound. 

With  a  growing  rush  of  sound. 

Now,  with  ringing  animation. 

It  has  puffed  into  the  station. 

Out  the  loaded  truckmen  hustle ; 

Off  the  loaded  people  bustle; 

Jostle,  racket,  hurry,  noise  ! 

Two  wide-eyed,  bewildered 

One  a  freckled  little  lad. 

One  his  frolic-loving  dad. 

Swept  along  by  hurrying  feet. 

Gain  the  car  steps,  then  the  seat. 

Bags  are  swung  up  to  the  rack, 

Coats  and  hats — and  they  lean  back. 

While  tlie  engine  gives  a  cough, 

A  grunt,  a  jerk,  and  they  are  off ! 

And  the  wide-eyed  little  boy 

Sees,  with  ever-growing  joy. 

Station,  gates,  and  guards  pass  by, 

And  the  cinder-lighted  sky  ! 

"Tell  me.  Father,  what  's  the  song 
That  the  engine  hums  along?" 

And  his  dad,  with  twinkling  eyes. 
To  the  little  lad  replies : 
"Ch—Ch—Ch—Ch— 
Chat— Chat— Chat— Chat— 
CV/a/tanooga — C/u//tanooga — C/iaftanooga- 
C/;/camauga — 


^  -  -r-   H  <  i_  ;—- 


C//(//tanooga — C/;/famauga — C7//famauga- 

C/?/camauga — 
IVhoo — JVhoo — 
Whcc — Ecccc — Ooo!" 

Now  a  clatter  and  a  jar, 

And  the  engine  rocks  and  shakes, 
Grinding  of  tlie  noisy  brakes; 

A  red  glare  lights  up  the  car. 

•Father^!     This  is— ?" 

'"Birmingham  ! 
See  the  red  coke-ovens  wink  ! 
See  the  overloaded  tram 
Glowing  molten  golden-pink ! 
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See  tliem  charge  the  furnaces ! 

See  the  stokers  on  their  knees 

Feed  the  flare  of  rolling-mills. 

Firing  the  surrounding  hills ! 

Now  it  's  past,  antl  now  again 

Listen  to  the  noisy  train  : 

Still  it  's  singing  Chattanooga, 

Birmingham  to  Tuscaloosa, 

Bessemer  to  Tallapoosa, 

Sylacauga,  Chicamauga, 

Appalachicola,  Coosa, 

Ch—Ch—Ch—CIi— 

Cli — Chat — Chat — C7((//tanooga — 

C//a/tanooga — ChatVdnooga — C/;o/tanooga- 

Chicamauga. — 
CZ/o/tanooga — Chicamauga — r/;/famauga— 

C///c"amauga — " 


Still  the  Dixie  Flier  Hies 
On  the  ruml)ling,  grumbling  ties; 
Still  its  humming  music  hails 
All  the  furnace-lighted  rails. 
And  the  little  hoy  's  a  man. 
With  his  own  sons;  and  he  can 
Tell  to  each  of  them  the  song 
That  the  engine  hums  along; 
The  melodious  refrain 
Murmured  by  the  speeding  train: 
-Ch—Ch—Cli—Ch— 
Chat— Chat— Chat— Chat— 
Chattanooga — (7/(//tanooga — r/;f7/tanooga- 

C7;;'c-amauga — 
C7;(i/tanooga — Chicamauga — C///ramauga- 

C/(/ramauga — 
]]lioo—]\'hoo—]Vhcc—Ecccc—Ooo!" 
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THE  CALLERS 

BY  ETHKL  M.   K1':LLEY 


When  anybody  comes  to  call. 

My  mother  gives  them  tea. 
And  asks  them  how  they  are  this  fall. 

And  then  begins  on  me. 
She  says  I  'm  growing  up  so  fast 

She  's  lengthened  all  my  frocks ; 
And  that  she  's  had  to  have,  at  last, 

A  pantry  door  that  locks. 

She  says  when  I  was  seven  or  eight, 
She  thought  my  eye  was  crossed ; 

That  now  my  hair  is  growing  straight- 
Its  baby  curl  is  lost. 

She  says  that  1  get  very  bruised 
In  climbing  neighbors'  trees. 

She  asks  them  if  they  've  ever  used 
Hot  water  for  lame  knees. 


She  says  I  like  my  teachers  now, 

But  did  n't  much  at  first ; 
That  school  's  a  problem,  anyhow; 

She  hopes  I  'm  through  the  worst. 
She  .says  no  little  girl  alive 

Gets  marks  as  odd  as  mine, 
Because  sometimes  I  'm  sixty-five. 

And  .sometimes  ninety-nine. 

I  wonder  why  she  likes  to  tell 

About  her  little  girl. 
I  'm  very  sorry  I  can't  spell, 

And  that  my  hair  won't  curl. 
And  I  don't  think  it  's  hardly  fair 

To  hint  I  take  the  jam — 
I  wonder  if  the  callers  care 

How  mortified  I  am  ! 
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Chapter  IX 


HEN    AND   CHICKENS 


Neil  felt  no  fear  as  he  rose  for  his  long  swim. 
Even  if  Pelham,  not  seeing  him.  should  now  turn 
back,  the  boy  believed  that  he  could  reach  shore. 
True,  he  was  well  outside  the  nearer  point ;  but 
given  fifteen  minutes  before  the  storm  should 
break,  he  thought  he  could  get  near  enough  to 
keep  his  bearings  in  spite  of  the  rain  and  to  land 
in  the  lee  of  the  point.  The  sea  was  warm,  and 
he  knew  that  he  could  last  for  hours.  So,  shak- 
ing the  water  from  his  eyes,  he  found  the  direc- 
tion of  the  point  and  struck  out  for  it. 

Then  he  thought  he  heard  a  cry  behind  him, 
and,  glancing  back,  saw,  lifted  upon  a  wave  be- 
tween him  and  the  l)oat,  a  head  and  thrashing 
arms.     The  cry  was  frantic :  ''Help  !" 

Bert,  reaching  too  eagerly  after  Neil,  had  lost 
his  balance  at  a  lurch  of  the  boat  and  plunged 
overboard.  He  had  risen  to  the  surface,  clawed 
in  vain  at  the  Venture's  smooth  high  sides,  and 
by  a  wave  had  been  drawn  away  from  her.  His 
heart  beat  furiously;  he  forgot  what  little  he  had 
ever  known  of  swimming,  and  in  a  panic  he  tried, 
and  continued  to  try,  to  lift  his  shoulders  out  of 
the  water.  He  called  for  lielp;  his  only  hope  was 
in  the  boy  wliom  but  a  minute  ago  he  was  so 
angrily  trying  to  injure.  Fear  and  his  unskilful 
efforts  brought  exhaustion  almost  at  once ;  then 
when,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  tried  to  rest,  the 
dreadful  water  rose  and  filled  his  mouth,  his 
nose.  Distracted,  he  beat  his  way  to  the  surface 
again,  and  spluttered  forth  his  call.  Then,  utterly 
weary,  he  felt  himself  again  going  down,  but  he 
was  powerless  to  fight  longer. 

Then  he  felt  two  hands  placed  from  behind 
under  his  armpits,  and  his  head  was  drawn  above 
water.  He  breathed  the  blessed  air.  Neil's  voice 
said :  "Take  it  easy,  now  !     Don't  struggle." 

Jones  had  l)ut  one  instinct — to  breathe !  Chok- 
ing, he  cleared  his  windpipe,  gasped,  drew  his 
lungs  full.     Oh,  the  relief  of  it ! 

Neil  spoke  again:  "Just  let  yourself  go.  You 
can't  lift  yourself.  See,  we  're  all  right,  even  if 
some  waves  do  go  over  us." 

Though  Bert's  confused  mind  vaguely  heard, 
all  he  could  think  of  was  the  dreaded  water.  As 
he  drew  a  breath  a  wave  rose  suddenly,  filling  his 
nose  and  throat.  He  choked,  coughed,  and  man- 
aged to  breathe.     Terror  was  seizing  him  again. 


Neil  was  suspicious  of  him.  "Don't  try  to  turn. 
It  will  do  you  no  good.  H  you  struggle,  I  '11  have 
to  leave  you." 

"I  've  breathed  water,"  groaned  Bert. 

"Breathe  through  your  mouth,  then,"  returned 
Neil.  "It  's  the  only  way  in  rough  water.  Take 
it  easy,  now.  It  will  be  minutes  yet  before  Pel- 
ham  is  here,  but  there  's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 

He  knew  lietter.  Bert  was  a  heavy  weight  for 
him,  especially  since  he  must  ])e  kept  at  arm's 
lengtli,  for  fear  of  an  attempt  to  turn.  Neil  was 
tiring  from  the  effort. 

As  for  Jones,  the  thought  of  waiting  minutes 
more  made  him  frantic.  He  forgot  everything 
I)ut  his  fear,  and  tried  to  turn.  That  instant  his 
support  left  him,  and  he  went  down — down  ! 

Neil,  his  weary  arms  relieved  of  their  burden, 
cast  an  anxious  glance  for  Pelham's  sail,  then 
staunchly  waited  for  Bert's  head  to  appear  again. 

Meanwhile,  Pelham  was  sailing  with  his  best 
skill.  Just  at  the  moment  when  he  had  decided 
to  turn  back,  he  had  seen  the  Venture  point  her 
l)ow  into  the  wind,  had  watched  the  chase  around 
the  deck,  and  had  seen  Neil  dive  and  Bert  fall. 
Now  he  was  anxious  to  hurry  his  boat  and  reach 
them.  But  a  quarter-mile  is  not  quickly  covered, 
even  when  scudding  under  such  a  wind  as.  every 
moment  increasing,  was  driving  the  Hera.  The 
drifting  Venture  was  his  guide;  he  reasoned  that 
in  the  heavy  wind  she  must  be  traveling  faster 
than  the  two  in  the  water,  whom  he  must  look 
for  somewhat  to  windward  of  her.  Rising  on  a 
wave,  he  thought  he  saw  their  heads.  There 
came  a  sudden  slant  of  rain  that  for  a  moment 
obscured  everything.  When  it  lifted,  Pelham. 
search  the  tossing  waters  as  he  might,  could  not 
again  find  them.  How  dark  the  sky  had  grown ! 
Pelham  gave  little  heed  to  the  boat  or  his  sailing 
— did  not  even  realize  that  every  gust  beat  the 
Hera  lower — as  he  desperately  scanned  the  ever- 
shifting  surface.  Minutes  had  passed.  Had  they 
gone  under  ? 

There  came  a  liail  from  port:  "Pelham!  Pel- 
ham !" 

Pelham  now  saw  to  leeward  the  two  tossing 
heads.  The  Venture  had  drifted  farther  from 
them  than  he  had  expected ;  without  the  hail  he 
never  would  have  found  them.  He  swung  the 
boat  al)out,  tacked  down  beyond  the  i)air,  and 
I)repared  to  luff  up  to  them.  So  intent  was  he  on 
tliis  task  that  he  ])aid  no  attention  to  the  weather 
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until  the  chill  of  a  freshening  wind,  the  smart 
hlows  of  raindrops,  the  staggering  of  the  hoat, 
brought  his  heart  into  his  mouth.  Could  he 
do  it? 

He  looked  up  to  see  the  black  squall  come 
driving  across  the  water  not  a  hundred  yards 
away.  There  was  foam  across  the  line  of  its 
fore  foot,  darkness  was  above  it,  a  power  of  wind 
and  rain  was  within  it.  He  glanced  with  a  sick- 
ening of  the  spirit  at  his  great  spread  of  canvas, 
set  his  teeth,  and  again  found  the  two  in  the 
water.  He  would — he  must — reach  them  on  the 
first  attempt !  The  storm  would  give  him  no 
chance  for  a  second. 

He  held  to  his  course;  kept  on  and  on;  won- 
dered if  he  were  not  too  near  and  would  override 
them;  if  he  were  not  too  fatally  far  to  reach  them 
at  all.  He  dreaded;  he  hoped;  he  told  himself 
that  if  he  missed  them  by  a  yard  he  missed  them 
forever;  he  set  his  jaw,  held  on  his  course  a  little 
farther,  then  threw  himself  against  the  tiller  and 
))rought  the  Hera  into  the  wind.  He  was  aiming 
directly  at  the  castaways. 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  not  counted 
on  the  strength  of  the  coming  wind.  li  it 
reached  him  first,  it  would  stop  him  dead. 

How  slowly  the  Hera  surged  toward  the  float- 
ing heads  !  Pelham  abandoned  the  tiller,  caught 
the  boat-hook,  and  rushed  to  the  bow.  He  leaned 
far  out,  holding  by  the  jib-stay,  reaching  forward 
with  his  hook.  Three  rods — two  rods — and  the 
])oiling  fore  foot  of  the  squall  was  close  at  hand. 
Desperately  he  tried  to  stretch  the  boat-hook 
farther.     The  Hera  rode  on. 

Then  Neil,  lifting  up  his  hand,  seized  the  boat- 
hook's  head ! 

The  sudden  beating  of  the  rain,  the  blowing 
spray,  the  rushing  of  the  wind  as  the  squall 
broke,  were  nothing  to  Pelham  now.  With  care- 
ful haste  he  drew  the  floating  pair  alongside. 
While  Neil  climbed  aboard,  Pelham  held  Jones. 
The  man's  head  was  hanging  low,  his  mouth  al- 
most in  the  water ;  he  seemed  stupid,  nearly  un- 
conscious. Hurriedly  the  two  l)oys  dragged  him 
aboard  and  laid  him  in  the  cockpit.  Then  Neil 
leaped  to  the  halyards  to  slacken  them.  But  the 
boat,  of  her  own  accord  falling  off  on  a  new 
*ack,  suddenly  heeled.  As  suddenly  there  was  a 
snapping  from  aloft. 

"Pelham !     Heads !" 

There  was  a  rushing  of  canvas,  a  rattling  of 
blocks,  a  downward  sweep  of  the  high  end  of  the 
gaff,  and  Neil,  looking  aloft,  sighed  his  relief  as 
the  boat  righted. 

"Peak-halyards  parted !"  he  called  to  Pelham. 
"Best  thing  that  could  have  ha|)y)ened.  Now  we 
're  as  good  as  reefed."     .And  he  took  the  helm. 


With  hanging  peak,  that  much  reduced  the 
spread  of  sail,  the  Hera  began  to  beat  back  to 
the  harbor.  Bert,  lying  crouched,  now  moaned 
and  muttered. 

"I  'm  glad  to  hear  that."  said  Neil.  "Once  I 
thought  he  was  drowned.  I  tell  you  it  was  work 
to  hold  him  up.  even  though  I  knew  he  was  too 
far  gone  to  fight  me. — There  's  the  light-house 
buoy."    And  Neil  laid  the  boat  on  the  other  tack. 

''How  dark  the  afternoon  is!"  Pelham  in- 
nocently said. 

"How  late  it  is,"  corrected  Neil.  "You  have  n't 
yet  got  used  to  the  quick  passing  of  time  on  the 
water.  Look  at  your  watch.  Mine  must  have 
stopped." 

It  was  after,  seven  o'clock,  as  Pelham  found. 
Having  no  oilskins,  the  rain  had  drenched  him 
through  ;  fortunately,  it  had  not  entered  his  watch. 
The  knowledge  of  the  time  made  him  think  of 
supper.  Well,  they  would  be  at  their  moorings 
in  another  half-hour.  But  how  the  wind  did 
blow  !     Neil  called  to  him  again  : 

"This  will  be  an  all-night  storm,  I  think.  The 
wind  is  stift'er  every  minute.  I  don't  like  to  tack 
in  through  the  channel  with  this  swinging  gaff, 
so  I  'm  going  to  jibe  through  Hen  and  Chickens. 
The  tide  is  still  low  enough  to  .show  us  every 
rock,  even  though  it  's  dusk ;  and  we  '11  have  to 
swing  the  boom  over  only  once." 

Pelham  grinned  his  interest ;  he  had  not  sup- 
posed that  any  one  would  try  the  trick  in  such 
weather.  Heavier  gusts  of  rain  were  coming, 
blotting  out  the  shores ;  but  he  trusted  Neil  to  see 
his  way  among  the  rocks.  Pelham  took  the  end 
of  the  sheet,  ready  to  haul  in  when  ordered.  At 
his  feet  Bert  writhed  and  moaned;  he  had  not 
yet  come  to  himself.  But  the  lad  knew  there  was 
nothing  to  do  for  him  till  they  were  ashore. 

At  last  Pelham  saw.  dead  in  front,  the  threat- 
ening bulk  of  the  old  Hen,  while  the  Chickens 
were  gathered  thickly  round.  He  looked  at  Neil 
a  little  nervously,  but  the  helmsman  showed  no 
uneasiness.  More  than  once  he  had  made  the 
passage  in  winter  winds  as  bad  as  this ;  he  was 
sinijily  calculating  his  distance,  and  his  hand  on 
the  tiller  was  perfectly  steady.  It  was  only  with 
his  swinging  gaff  that  he  had  any  concern.  He 
looked  up  at  it,  then  lowered  his  eyes  to  judge  his 
distance  from  the  rock,  just  as  the  Hera  drove 
by  the  outermost  of  the  Chickens.  Pelham  saw 
the  waves  boiling  around  it.  He  turned  his  head 
again,  ready  for  an  order  from  Neil,  just  in  time 
to  see  Jones,  evidently  not  yet  clear-headed, 
stagger  to  his  feet. 

"What?  What?"  the  man  muttered  thickly. 
"Where  going?" 

"Down  !    Down  !"  cried  Neil,   sharply,  himself 
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beginning  to  pull  in  the  sail.  "I  've  got  to  jibe. 
Pelham,  pull  him  down!" 

But  at  the  first  grapple  the  man  threw  off  the 
boy  and  lurched  toward  Neil.  "The  rocks,  boy  ! 
The  rocks  !     Turn  back  !" 

And  as  Neil  was  thrusting  with  all  his  force 
against  the  tiller,  to  make  the  critical  turn,  the 
bewildered  man  put  out  his  heavy  hand  and 
opposed  him.  In  vain  both  boys  shouted  and 
struggled.  The  Hera  kept  exactly  on  her  course, 
and  crashed  into  the  great  rock. 

The  wreckage  was  instant  and  complete.  The 
stays  snapped,  the  mass  toppled,  the  sail  seemed 
to  pour  down  and  engulf  them  all.  Pelham,  put- 
ting up  his  arm  to  guard  his  head,  felt  a  stagger- 
ing blow  on  his  elbow  just  as  the  wet  and  heavy 
canvas  enveloped  him ;  he  was  beaten  to  his 
knees,  and  knew  that  Bert  was  sprawling  beneath 
him.  He  tried  to  raise  his  arm  again  and  throw 
off  the  sail,  and  the  sharp  pain  made  him  almost 
faint.    Then  he  heard  Neil's  cry : 

"Her  bow  's  stove  in  !  We  're  sinking '  Jump 
for  the  Hen — quick!" 

Regardless  of  his  pain,  the  boy  wriggled  out 
from  under  the  canvas.  Water  was  pouring 
over  the  stern ;  the  Hera  was  slipping  backward 
from  the  rock.  Then  for  a  moment  she  righted 
and  floated  free.  Next,  and  quicker  than  he 
would  have  believed  possible,  the  boat  began  to 
settle  by  the  head,  and  a  little  wave  washed  right 
out  through  the  cabin  and  into  the  cockpit.  At 
the  sight  of  it,  Ijoth  boys  began  to  grope  for 
Jones,  still  under  the  sail.  By  a  wrist  and  his 
collar  they  dragged  him  out.  The  man  was 
scarcely  able  to  help  himself. 

"We  must  get  him  to  the  rock !" 

How  it  was  done  Pelham  never  could  clearly 
remember.  The  distance  to  the  Hen  was  widen- 
ing; they  could  only  jump  and  scramble  and 
flounder.  Pelham's  left  arm  was  quite  useless. 
Once  more  they  were  soused  to  the  chin  in  water, 
but  they  managed  to  climb  upon  the  wet  and  slip- 
pery dome.  And  there,  clinging  to  the  rusty 
spindle,  their  feet  and  knees  in  the  water,  the 
three  miserably  sat. 

Neil  turned  to  Pelham.     "Are  you  all  right?" 

"My  arm  is  broken,  I  think.  That  's  why  I 
could  n't  help  you  better." 

They  looked  at  Bert,  who  sat  between  them. 
To  each  of  the  boys  it  was  plain  that  the  renewed 
wetting  had  brought  him  to  himself.  But  not  a 
word  did  he  say  to  the  boys,  no  counsel  did  he 
offer,  no  encouragement  did  he  give. 

"Well,  Neil,"  cried  Pelham,  cheerily,  calling 
across  the  wind,  "it  looks  as  if  we  were  up 
against  it.    How  are  we  to  get  ashore?" 

Neil  shook  his  head.     Get  ashore?     It  was  im- 


possible for  the  three  without  help.  And  as  to 
help,  he  very  much  doubted  whether,  in  the  dusk 
and  the  rain,  any  one  had  seen  them  from  the 
shore.  And  the  tide  was  higher,  and  the  sea 
angrier,  every  minute.  The  real  question  was, 
how  long  could  the  three  hold  out  ?  Bert's  meas- 
ure of  strength  he  could  judge  by  the  weight 
with  which  he  leaned  against  him.  And  Pelham. 
to  Neil's  eye,  looked  pretty  shaky.  A  wave 
slapped  heavily  against  him  and  he  winced,  trying 
to  protect  his  arm. 

"I  must  get  in  front  of  you,"  said  Neil,  with 
decision.  He  scrambled  across  Bert,  and  placed 
himself  before  Pelham,  to  take  the  blow  of  the 
next  wave.  The  two  thus  sat  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
as  on  a  saddle,  with  Neil's  legs  locked  around 
the  rod  of  the  spindle.  "IMove  closer,  Pelham," 
directed  Neil,  "and  grip  me  with  your  knees." 
Then  Neil  crooked  his  arm  in  Bert's,  and  again 
seized  the  spindle-rod.  Thus  aiding  both  his 
companions,  Neil  felt  a  moment's  satisfaction. 

Every  moment  the  waves,  striking  against  the 
rock,  threw  their  spray  over  the  three.  The  rain 
poured  down,  the  wind  drove.  And  the  tide  was 
rising.  It  passed  their  knees,  neared  their  hips. 
The  larger  waves  swept  heavily  across  the  rock, 
lifting  the  three  unfortvmates  at  each  sweep. 
Grimly  they  stood  it  for  a  long  time  in  silence, 
until  at  last  Pelham  bravely  said: 

"Neil,  you  'd  l)etter  swim  for  it." 

Of  course  Neil  had  thought  of  the  chances  of 
his  reaching  shore  alone  and  bringing  help.  He 
knew  that  he  could  do  it.  But  how  long  would 
either  Pelham  or  Bert  last  while  clinging  to  the 
spindle  without  him?  How  far  could  either  swim 
when  washed  oft'  the  rock''    Neil  merely  said: 

"I  guess  we  can  stick  it  out  till  the  tide  falls." 

He  knew  it  would  be  more  than  four  hours  be- 
fore the  falling  of  the  tide  could  bring  them  any 
relief. 

Bert,  if  he  had  an  unselfish  thought  for  the 
two  boys,  said  nothing.  The  three  remained  si- 
lent. After  a  while  the  rain  ceased,  rifts  showed 
in  the  clouds,  a  gleam  of  moonlight  came.  But 
for  all  that,  the  wind  blew  as  hard  as  ever,  and 
the  waves  steadily  mounted  higher.    Pelhani  said : 

"Even  in  the  moonlight  no  one  can  see  us  from 
shore.    If  we  could  only  make  a  light!" 

He  laughed  at  his  own  wish ;  nothing  seemed 
more  impossible.  But  after  a  moment's  silence 
Neil  asked,  "Pelham,  did  you  put  that  flash-light 
back  on  the  shelf  in  the  cabin?" 

For  a  moment  Pelham  could  not  collect  his 
thoughts.  What  flash-light?  What  cabin?  Then 
he  remembered.  "Yes.  I  crawled  way  in  with 
the  aeroplane  and  left  it  in  safety.  On  my  way 
out  I  put  the  light  in  the  box."     For  the  shelf  was 
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a  box,  to  keep  articles  placed  in  it  from  rolling 
off. 

"Then,"'  asked  Neil,  "can  you  two  stay  here 
without  me  for  a  few  minutes?  I  'm  going  down 
to  get  that  light." 

"You  can't!"  cried  Pelham. 

And  truly  it  seemed  impossil)le  in  the  dark,  t!ie 
pounding  waves,  the  depth  of  the  water. 

But  Neil  was  ready  with  his  answer;  "It  can 
be  done.  There  is  the  mast  in  plain  view.  I  can 
go  down  it,  grope  my  way  to  the  cal)in,  put  my 
arm  in,  and  find  the  box.'' 

Pelham  protested.  ''But  the  sail  will  be  in  the 
way,  and  all  that  tangle  of  rigging!" 

Neil's  reply  was  luianswerable :  'Tf  we  don't 
find  some  means  to  signal,  we  shall  simply  .sit 
here  till  we  fall  from  exhaustion.  Can  you  stay 
for  a  while  witliout  mc?" 

''1  can,"  said  Pelham.  .And  15ert,  ;i])pealed  to 
likewise,  said  that  he  could. 

Neil  unhooked  his  arm  from  Bert's,  and  Pel- 
liam  released  the  clasp  of  his  knees.  Slowly  and 
stiffly  Neil  took  position  for  a  dive.  His  hand 
still  on  the  spindle,  his  feet  only  too  unsteadily 
braced  against  the  rock,  he  watched  till  the  water 
fell  away.  "  Then  with  a  clumsy,  but  effective, 
j)lunge  he  hurled  himself  downward,  aiming  di- 
rectly below  the  top  of  the  mast,  which  showed 
some  twelve  feet  away.  The  wave  rose  again, 
and  Neil  was  lost  to  sight. 

Pelham  forgot  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  his 
place ;  he  did  not  notice  that  the  waves,  buft'eting 
his  unprotected  arm,  wrenched  it  severely.  All 
he  knew  was  that  down  in  the  water  Neil  was 
grojMug  in  the  wreckage,  every  instant  in  danger 
of  being  tangled  in  the  ropes  or  caught  beneath 
the  sail.  In  imagination  he  was  there,  too, 
thrusting  aside  the  obstacles,  holding  back  the 
mass  of  tackle  which  was  so  ready  to  trap  the 
venturesome  boy.  He  had  no  thought  of  what 
might  happen  to  himself  if  Neil  failed  to  return; 
he  only  knew  that  the  time  grew  longer  and 
longer  until  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  one 
could  escape.  In  despair  he  looked  at  Bert,  only 
to  see  him  gazing  absorbed  down  into  the  water. 
Another  great  wave  rose ;  the  two  instinctively 
clutched  the  spindle  tighter ;  but  Pelham  felt  that 
j.t  the  same  time  he  was  engulfed  by  hopelessness. 
Then  something  came  tumbling  against  his  feet, 
a  hand  clutched  his  leg,  was  shifted  higher  to  bis 
belt,  and  as  the  wave  receded,  there  was  the 
dripping  Neil,  gasping  for  breath. 

"Lucky  thing!"  he  panted.  "Meant  to  have 
come  up  the  mast,  Init  missed  it,  and  the  wave 
rolled  me  here.    And  1  've  got  it.     See!" 

In  his  hand  he  held  the  little  nickel  flash-light, 
while  witliout  loss  of  time  he  shifted  his  grij)  to 


the  spindle  and  braced  himself  securely.  Lifting 
the  lamp,  he  flashed  it  toward  the  shore,  waved  it 
up  and  down,  in  a  circle,  then  across;  cut  oft"  the 
light,  put  it  on,  and  then  with  the  dots  and  dashes 
of  the  signaling  code  began  to  spell  a  message. 
"I  was  so  afraid  the  battery  would  have  run 
out,"  he  cried,  with  relief,  "It  was  pretty  old, 
and  the  water  of  course  has  been  weakening  it." 

He  spelled  the  message  successfully  through, 
spelled  it  again,  then  tried  a  longer  one;  and 
still,  after  minutes  had  passed,  the  valiant  little 
kunp  sent  out  its  light  with  undiminished  bright- 
ness. 

"Perha])s  no  one  will  be  alile  to  read  it,'  said 
Pelham. 

"luen  tlien,"  replied  Neil,  "the  coming  and 
going  of  the  light  ouglit  to  have  a  meaning  for 
any  one  that  sees  it.  And  by  this  time  perhaps 
it  's  been  seen.  I  've  surely  been  five  minutes 
at  it." 

"The  light  is  fading!"  said  Pelham,  suddenly, 

Neil  began  to  signal  faster.  But  when  once 
the  current  had  begun  to  fail,  it  went  rapidly.  In 
less  than  another  minute  it  had  gone  almost  com- 
pletely; and  when  Neil  lowered  tlie  lamp  and 
looked  at  the  bulb  he  saw  only  a  faint  red  glow 
in  its  tiny  wire. 

Unconquera])ly  hopeful,  he  said,  "If  I  could 
dry  it  out  and  let  it  rest — " 

For  the  first  time  Jones  opened  his  lips.  He 
laughed  harshly.  ''Dry  it  here?  And  in  an  hour 
vou  could  get  a  few  more  flashes.  Meanwhile, 
this  rusty  iron  will  lu-eak.    It  's  bending  already  !" 

Chapter  X 

WHAT   GIRLS   CAN    DO 

Mr.  Winslow  and  Howard,  baffled  by  Jones's 
flight,  rowed  to  the  float  about  the  time  that  Lois 
arrived  there  in  the  little  fishing-boat.  The  girl 
was  very  much  cast  down.  "Neil  made  me  leave 
him,"  she  said.  "Now  Jones  is  carrying  him  off, 
I  ought  not  to  have  come  away." 

"You  did  perfectly  right!"  declared  Mr,  Win- 
.slow.  "Tell  me  what  Neil  was  doing  on  board 
when  you  left." 

They  talked  the  matter  over  as  they  returned 
to  the  house,  and  made  a  pretty  good  guess  as  to 
Neil's  reason  for  remaining  on  the  Venture. 
With  the  glasses  they  watched  the  Venture  and 
the  ])ursuing  Hera,  till  they  were  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  wooded  point.  What  Jones  would 
do  on  reaching  the  bay  could  not  be  seen.  Mr, 
Winslow  decided  how  he  must  act. 

"Pelham  is  foolhardy  if  he  follows  long,"  he 
said.  "I  think  we  can  depend  on  him  to  turn 
back  before  the  storm.    As  for  Jones,  he  '11  surely 
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make  for  some  point  across  the  bay.  I  'm  going 
around  in  the  car  and  cut  him  off." 

"I  '11  go  too,"  offered  Howard. 

His  father  shook  his  head.  "You  must  stay 
here.  I  wish  we  had  a  telephone  here  on  the 
hill;  it  would  be  of  use  now.  It  was  foolish  of 
us  city  folks  to  object  to  the  looks  of  poles  and 
wires,  and  I  '11  never  spend  another  summer  here 
without  one.  Howard,  help  me  put  up  tlie  top 
of  the  car." 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  Mr.  Winslow, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  motor-top  and  wind- 
shield and  wearing  his  waterproof,  set  off  in  the 
face  of  the  approaching  storm.  "I  shall  stop  at 
the  post-office,"  he  said,  "and  will  telephone 
across  the  bay  to  have  people  watching  for  tlie 
]\'ntnrc.  You,  Howard,  must  go  down  to  the 
point  at  once,  and  see  if  you  can  make  out  for 
what  point  Jones  is  heading.  Then  go  to  the 
post-office  and  wait  till  I  call  up."  So  he  was  off, 
and  Howard  went  hurrying  to  the  point  past 
which  Jones  was  now  fleeing. 

While  Airs.  Winslow  was  with  Lois  in  the 
house,  helping  her  change  her  clothes  and  sooth- 
ing her  with  repeated  declarations  that  she  could 
have  done  no  more  for  Neil,  Ruth  and  Harriet 
remained  watching  on  the  lawn. 

"If  only  there  were  a  good  swift  motor-boat 
in  the  harbor  !"  sighed  Ruth.  "All  we  have  here 
are  merely  motor-cats,  and  the  Venture  is  the 
fastest  of  them  all." 

Harriet  could  make  no  response.  Her  eyes 
were  on  the  distant  water.  The  Venture  had  dis- 
appeared behind  the  trees  of  the  wooded  point, 
but  for  a  little  while  longer  she  could  see  the 
Hera,  in  which  her  brother  was  gallantly  risking 
the  storm  in  his  attempt  to  be  of  use  to  Neil. 

Then  he  too  was  gone  from  sight  behind  the 
point ! 

Harriet  winked  back  her  tears.  Pelham  was 
not  foolhardy ;  he  v/as  brave,  and  she  would  be 
worthy  of  him. 

A  miserable  time  of  waiting  followed.  The 
slow  approach  of  the  storm  brought  early  dusk, 
turning  almost  to  darkness  when  the  storm 
broke.  The  girls  went  to  the  house,  Lois  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  came  downstairs,  and  all  of  them 
watched  at  the  windows.  The  servants  offered 
supper,  and  Mrs.  Winslow  made  the  girls  eat  a 
little,  but  it  was  with  difficulty.  Then  footsteps 
were  heard  on  the  piazza,  and  Howard,  m  his 
oilskins,  came  in.  He  was  streaming  with  water, 
but  he  brought  no  news. 

"Both  boats  were  heading  for  Marlow,  that  's 
all  I  can  say,"  he  explained.  "Pelham  was 
scarcely  beyond  the  point ;  I  can't  think  he  'd  go 
much    farth.er.      But    the    rain    came    down    and 


blotted  them  out,  and  so  I  came  back."  He  gath- 
ered a  handful  of  cookies  from  the  table.  "Too 
bad,  Harriet.  I  'm  awful  sorry,  Lois.  Now  I  'm 
off  for  the  village."    And  munching,  he  departed. 

"Boys  are  like  that,"  said  Mrs.  Winslow.  "But 
he  really  is  sorry.  And  he  'd  work  all  night  to  do 
anything  at  all  for  Pelham  or  Neil." 

The  dreary  waiting  recommenced.  For  an 
hour  the  rain  drove  steadily ;  then  it  slowly 
ceased,  and  gleams  of  moonlight  showed  through 
the  breaking  clouds.  But  the  water  was  dark 
now,  and  neither  from  the  harbor  nor  from  the 
road  came  any  one  with  news.  The  four  watch- 
ers wondered,  each  to  herself,  if  the  Hera  had 
weathered  the  storm ;  there  was  more  danger  to 
her  than  to  the  Venture.     But  no  one  could  tell. 

The  rain  had  ceased  for  some  time,  and  the 
fitful  moon  was  shining  more  frequently,  when 
Lois  suddenly  took  her  sweater  from  the  hall 
settle.  "I  must  go  out,"  she  said.  "I  can't  bear 
it  in  the  house  another  minute !"  She  opened  the 
door  to  the  piazza,  then  turned  and  looked  at  the 
others  appealingly. 

Harriet  was  already  donning  her  sweater ; 
Ruth  was  looking  at  her  mother  for  permission. 
"Go,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Winslow.  "I  will  be  just 
inside  here,  and  will  let  you  know  when  Howard 
comes.  Call  me  if  you  see  or  hear  anything." 
And  she  opened  the  window  in  order  the  better 
to  hear. 

On  the  wide  strip  of  gravel  that  bordered  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lawn  the  three  girls  walked  up 
and  down.  From  time  to  time  they  scanned  the 
water ;  then  they  listened  for  footsteps  or  wheels 
on  the  road.  Nothing  was  heard  on  the  land 
side;  from  the  water  came  the  fierce  gusts  of  the 
steadily  strengthening  wind.  Clouds  constantly 
swe])t  over  the  moon ;  the  harbor  showed  dim 
bulks  of  yachts,  the  faint  white  tops  of  leaping 
waves,  and  a  murky  distance  into  which  every- 
thing faded.  Once  the  three  girls,  as  by  one 
impulse,  stopped  at  the  turn  and  gazed  out  on 
the  water, 

Harriet  choked,  then  she  coughed  to  cover  it, 
and  once  more  she  winked  back  her  tears.  Girls 
sometimes  had  to  wait  and  suffer  these  things. 
Oh,  would  nobody  bring  them  news? 

She  turned  awa}',  drawing  Ruth  Avith  her ;  but 
Lois  stopped  them.  "What  is  that  light  on  the 
water  ?" 

They  looked.  A  tiny  spot  of  light,  well  out 
beyond  the  yachts,  circled  and  danced,  disap- 
peared and  came  again,  winked  at  longer  and 
shorter  intervals. 

"It  's  a  signal !"  cried  Lois.  For  a  full  minute 
they  watched  together.  Then  in  disappointment 
she  added,  "It  's  going  out." 


LIFTING  THE  LAMP,   HE  FLASHED  IT  TOWARD  THE   SHORE. 
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Tn  truth  the  light  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
then  faded  away.  "What  could  it  have  been?" 
asked  wondering  Ruth. 

"It  was  the  Morse  alphabet,"  said  Harriet. 
"But  I  could  not  read  it  clearly." 

Lois  caught  her  breath  so  convulsively  that 
the  others  looked  at  her  in  alarm.  "They  are 
wrecked  out  there !" 

"But  where?"  demanded  Ruth. 

"On  Hen  and  Chickens.  There  is  nothing  else 
in  that  direction." 

The  others  knew  it  must  be  so.  With  the  same 
impulse  they  started  for  the  house,  and  gasped 
out  the  news  to  Mrs.  Winslow.  Then  they  stood 
for  some  helpless  seconds,  staring  at  one  another, 
before  Lois  asked,  "W^iere  are  the  nearest  men?" 

"There  are  none  nearer  than  the  village,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Winslow.  ''All  the  men  and  boys  of 
our  little  summer  settlement  are  either  in  the 
city  or  away  cruising.  Oh,  for  a  telephone !" 
She  thought  for  a  minute,  then  spoke  with  de- 
cision. "Ruth,  come  with  me  to  the  village  to  get 
Ijoatmen  to  go  in  one  of  the  motor  cat-boats  to 
the  rock."  They  snatched  up  scarves  and  jackets, 
and  in  a  moment  were  gone. 

Lois  had  stood  still,  a  hand  on  Harriet's  arm. 
Harriet  had  made  a  movement  to  go  with  them; 
but  Lois's  grip  tightened,  and  when  Harriet 
looked  at  her  she  shook  her  head.  '"Harriet,"  she 
said,  when  the  two  had  gone,  "they  must  go  to 
the  village  and  find  men  and  get  the  boat  started. 
That  will  take  half  an  hour,  and  fifteen  minutes 
more  are  needed  to  come  from  the  inner  cove. 
I  can  get  to  the  rock  in  fifteen  minutes  myself — 
in  less  time  !     Come  and  help  me  start !" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  hurried  out 
of  the  house,  and  down  the  path  that  led  to  the 
l)oat-house.  Harriet  was  close  on  her  heels. 
Through  the  dark  shrubbery  they  darted,  where 
the  bushes  arched  over  their  heads ;  down  the 
hillside  they  plunged;  and  reaching  the  level  of 
the  beach  they  ran  past  the  silent  boat-house  and 
out  upon  the  narrow  planking  of  the  little  pier. 

The  tide  was  very  high  ;  it  was  breaking  angrily 
on  the  beach,  and  close  beneath  the  planks  it  was 
slapping  on  the  posts.  The  shadows  were  very 
black,  the  moonlight  on  the  water  was  uncannily 
pale.  As  the  girls  ran  out  to  the  float  they  heard 
the  waves  choking,  gurgling,  buffeting  without 
ceasing.  The  chains  were  groaning,  the  gang- 
plank creaking.  The  float  was  almost  at  the  level 
of  the  pier,  and  the  gang-plank  scarcely  dipped 
to  reach  it.  Waves  were  breaking  over  the  outer 
end  of  the  float,  and  spray  was  flung  the  whole 
length  of  it.  It  was  slippery  with  standing  water, 
and  rocked  restlessly  from  side  to  side. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  float  was  tied  Neil's 


little  fishing-boat.  Its  sail  was  lying  almost  loose 
on  tlie  deck  and  in  the  cockpit,  where  Lois  had 
dropped  and  left  it  after  tying  a  few  gaskets 
around  its  middle.  The  wind  flapped  the  loose 
canvas,  the  boat  tossed  heavily ;  but  she  had  been 
well  tied,  and  rode  free  of  float  and  pier.  Lois 
darted  round  the  end  of  the  gangway,  pulled  the 
boat  in,  and  stepped  aboard.  Harriet  was  close 
behind. 

Not  a  word  was  said.  Harriet  cast  off  the 
gaskets  when  Lois  was  already  feeling  for  the 
reef-points.  The  reef  was  laid  and  tied;  there 
was  this  time  no  difficulty  with  the  short  boom 
that,  made  for  rough  weather,  extended  only  an 
arm's-length  beyond  the  square  stern.  Lois 
thrust  down  the  center-board.  Harriet  loosed  the 
sheet,  Lois  sprang  to  the  halyards,  and  together 
they  hauled  up  the  reefed  sail  and  made  the 
halyards  fast.  Then  when  Lois  took  the  tiller 
and  gathered  in  the  sheet  Harriet  pulled  the  boat 
to  the  float,  stepped  out,  and  untied  the  painter 
that  held  her.  Holding  the  boat  by  the  wire  stay 
that  ran  down  from  the  masthead,  she  threw  the 
painter  into  the  long  cockpit  that  extended  almost 
to  the  bow,  and  led  the  boat  to  the  float's  corner. 
A  wave  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  float  and  rose 
above  her  ankles. 

"Push  off!"  cried  Lois.    ''Harriet,  good-by  !" 

Harriet  pushed  the  bow  of  the  boat  away  from 
the  float.  She  felt  the  little  cat-boat  begin  to 
heel  as  the  wnnd  filled  the  sail.  But  she  did  not 
let  go  the  stay.  Instead,  pushing  hard  for  the 
last  time,  she  clung  to  the  wire  and  stepped  lightly 
aboard  the  boat. 

"Harriet !"  cried  Lois,  in  remonstrance. 

Harriet  stepped  carefully  down  into  the  cock- 
pit. She  came  close  to  Lois  in  order  to  make 
herself  heard.  "Don't  you  know  you  need  me?" 
she  asked.  ''One  of  the  boys  must  be  hurt,  or 
else  they  would  have  swum  to  shore.  I  shall  be 
needed  to  get  him  aboard." 

She  went  forward  and  began  to  coil  the  hal- 
yards. But  abandoning  the  work  almost  as  soon 
as  she  had  begun  it,  she  came  back  to  Lois's  side. 
"Besides,"  she  said,  almost  indignantly,  "my 
brother  is  there.  Do  you  think  I  'd  let  you  go 
without  me?" 

She  went  back  to  her  work. 

When  it  was  finished  and  she  was  again  at 
Lois's  side  she  had  time  to  realize  the  difficulty  of 
their  position.  The  wind  drove  into  the  harbor 
directly  through  its  entrance;  there  was  therefore 
a  rare  chance  for  the  making  of  great  waves. 
They  swept  in  furiously,  snapping  off  their  tops, 
throwing  their  spray  many  yards.  Already  both 
the  girls  were  wet  through  their  sweaters,  and 
their  skirts  were  clinging  to  them.    Lois  had  laid 
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their  course  to  t]ie  left  of  the  chister  of  yachts 
that  were  jumping-  and  tugging  at  their  moorings; 
they  jerked  their  masts  in  all  directions,  rattled 
their  chains,  creaked  their  ropes,  and  racketed 
with  their  tackle.  And  ever  the  hlack  waves 
leaped  around  them,  their  crests  hreaking  into 
silvery  foam. 

"About !"  cried  Lois.  The  little  cat-boat  spun 
on  her  heel,  slung  her  sail  across,  bent  low  to  the 
wind,  and  slammed  her  bow  through  a  roller  that 
threw  a  sheet  of  water  high  above  them.  Lois 
shook  her  hair  clear  of  the  spray. 

"Oh  !"  she  cried,  '"'can  any  one  stay  on  the  rock 
against  such  waves?" 

Harriet  answered,  "They  mu ..t  have  been  there 
ten  minutes  ago." 

Lois  shut  her  teeth  on  her  lower  lip,  and  held 
on  her  course.  In  the  changing  light  her  many 
years  of  training  came  to  her  help  in  a  manner 
that  almost  surprised  herself,  for  she  needed  only 
the  feel  of  the  tiller  in  her  hand,  of  the  planks 
beneath  her  feet,  to  be  as  sure  as  in  the  daylight 
how  the  sturdy  boat  was  holding  herself.  And 
feeling  confident.  Lois  let  her  eyes  rove  over  the 
water  as  she  watched  for  the  moment  to  tack 
again. 

"Oh!"  she  murmured;  "oh,  for  that  shadow  to 
pass  !" 

The  shadow  was  moving;  it  engulfed  the  boat. 
The  breaking  whitecaps  now  were  dimmer;  the 
hollows  of  the  waves,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
clearer,  and  showed  the  ripples  and  cross-currents 
that  stirred  in  them.  But  over  the  waves  the 
distance  was  all  murk ;  Harriet,  peering,  could 
not  guess  how  Lois  was  to  find  guide  or  bearing 
in  her  hunt  for  the  invisible  rock. 


"About !"  cried  Lois  again.  And  again  she 
swung  the  boat. 

All  was  dimness  and  living  spray,  the  straining 
of  the  old  planks,  and  the  hollow  humming  of 
ropes  and  sail.  Harriet  felt  a  kind  of  bewilder- 
ment come  over  her.  This  was  not  her  life  that 
she  was  leading;  she  was  another  girl,  skimming 
thus  on  a  frail  craft  across  a  threatening  sea. 
Everything  behind  was  lost;  everything  ahead 
Mas  dark.  When  would  some  greater  wave 
swamp  them,  some  jagged  rock  pierce  the  hull 
beneath  tliem?  Or — as  at  the  end  of  a  long 
breathless  period  the  boat  still  drove  onward,  the 
waves  and  rocks  still  sparing  them — or  was  some 
Hand  guiding  them? 

"Ah  !"  cried  Lois. 

The  shadow  was  passing.  There  were  silver 
whitecaps  close  in  front;  then  the  moonliglit 
streamed  into  the  boat.  Harriet  saw  Lois's 
strained  features  intent  on  the  waves  ahead. 
She  saw  the  quick  and  skilful  movements  of  the 
girl's  hand,  easing  the  boat  at  every  wave,  letting 
the  bow  fall  off,  bringing  it  again  closer  to  the 
wind,  every  instant  managing  the  craft.  Then 
the  bright  eyes  seemed  to  gleam  with  joyous  fire 
as  Lois  stretched  out  her  hand. 

"There  !     On  the  rock  !" 

Jlarriet  could  see  nothing  at  first — nothing, 
though  she  strained  her  eyes ;  nothing,  thougli 
she  peered  under  her  hand.  There  were  wave- 
tops,  leaping,  leaping;  there  was  spray;  there 
was  the  wind  in  her  face.  Lois  turned  the  boat 
again,  and  Harriet  clambered  to  the  windward 
side  to  look  once  more,     .\gain  she  saw  nothing. 


But  suddenly- 


was  that  the   rock,  or  a  triple 
cluster  of — of  something ?- 

( To  be  concludeii.) 


-It  was  gone ! 


SEPTEMBER'S   GARDEN 


BY  ALICE   E.  ALLEN 


September's  garden  rivals  June's 
Of  buttercups  and  daisies; 

With  brilliant  beds  of  goldenrod 
It  fairlv  blazes. 


The  fireweed  kindles  here  and  there 
Its  rising  flam.e  so  slender ; 

Jopye-weed  equals  it  in  rank 
And  rosy  splendor. 


Its  borders  still  are  bright  and  green 
With  weeds  and  meadow  grasses; 

And  there  are  asters  vivid  blue 
In  radiant  masses. 


No  wonder  all  the  trees  with  gold 
And  scarlet  fire  are  burning. 

If  June  should  see,  I  almost  think 
She  'd  be  returning ! 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PIANG,  THE 
MORO  JUNGLE  BOY 

BY  FLORENCE  PARTELLO  STUART 


THE  BICHARA 
PiANG  had  never  been  in  Zamboanga  before.  His 
tribe  had  been  ordered  to  attend  the  bichara'^  to 
help  establish  peaceful  trading  relations  with 
other  wild  tribes,  but  Kali  Pandapatan's  warriors 
looked  with  misgivings  at  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, and  Piang  kept  a  watchful  eye  out  for 
treachery  and  intrigue.  For  decades  professional 
story-tellers  among  the  different  tribes  had  woven 
wonder-tales  around  the  East  Indian  durbars,  and 
the  romances  and  adventures  credited  to  have 
taken  place  during  these  gatherings  were  the 
delight  of  the  Malays.  But  that  they,  pagans, 
JMohammedans,  Catholics,  Protestants,  should 
assemble  at  Zamboanga  for  a  similar  purpose  was 
a  thing  never  dreamed  of  in  the  belligerent  Sulu 
Isles,  and  Americans  as  well  as  natives  were 
fearful  of  the  outcome  of  the  bichara. 

There  was  great  excitement  over  the  coming 
bailc  (ball).  That  night,  savages  and  Christians 
were  to  enjoy  the  festivities  side  b}^  side,  and 
marvelous  tales  of  the  preparations  were  being 
circulated.  Piang  and  Kali  Pandapatan  wan- 
dered about  the  village,  pausing  here  and  there, 
filled  with  awe  at  the  novel  sights.  Tlie  value  of 
Boston  garters  as  a  necklace  had  been  discovered, 
and  a  brilliant  crimson  pair  decorated  the  chief's 
neck  (he  had  gladly  parted  with  five  dollars' 
worth  of  gold-dust  for  the  treasure).  Gilt  col- 
lar-buttons were  forced  into  the  holes  in  his  ears ; 
safety-pins  and  their  surprises  were  investigated, 
and  an  admiring  tlirong  crowded  around,  marvel- 
ing at  Kali's  daring. 

"Kali  I"  suddenly  exclaimed  Piang.     "Look  !" 

Seated  at  a  table  in  front  of  a  cafe  were  three 
men  in  earnest  conversation :  Alvarez,  a  Filipino 
mestizo  (half-breed),  his  cousin  Vincente,  and  a 
Moro  malcontent,  Sicto.  The  two  Filipinos  were 
disloyal  employees  of  the  Government  and  al- 
ready suspected  of  being  tlie  instigators  of  imrest 
among  the  Moros. 

Kali  and  Piang  exchanged  a  knowing  look,  and 
Piang  wandered  oft',  apparently  seeking  new 
pleasures,  but  furtively  watching  the  suspects  as 
he  wormed  his  way  through  the  crowd.  A  sudden 
"  'Sh-h !"  from  Sicto  interrupted  Alvarez's  ex- 
cited whisper,  but  not  before  Piang  had  caught  a 
few  significant  words:  "The  bailc — juramentado- 
— Findy — " 

1  Bichara  means  "  meeting,"  and  corresponds  to  the  durbar, 
or  state  levee  held  bv  the  Governor-General  of  India. 


The  little  charm-boy's  heart  beat  violently,  but 
his  face  never  changed  expression.  Juramen- 
tado  !  So  some  poor  misguided  fanatic  had  been 
persuaded  to  assassinate  the  governor !  He  and 
Kali  must  prevent  the  outrage,  for  had  they  not 
sworn  allegiance  to  this  new  chief?  Piang  feared 
that  Sicto  suspected  the  words  had  been  over- 
heard, so  he  carefully  avoided  Kali  and  strolled 
on  among  the  people.  A  glance  at  his  chief  had 
warned  Kali  that  trouble  was  in  the  air.  Sicto, 
Alvarez,  and  Vincente  moved  off  toward  the 
dock. 

"Sicto,  did  Piang  hear  what  I  said?"  asked  Al- 
A'arez. 

"Does  the  jungle  hear  the  trumpeting  of  the 
elephant?"  angrily  retorted  Sicto. 

"He  has  n't  spoken  to  any  one  yet,"  said  Vin- 
cente, significantly.  "We  had  better  get  rid  of 
him  before — " 

A  whispered  conversation  followed,  and  Al- 
varez finally  exclaimed:  "I  '11  do  it!  Wait  here. 
Watch  Piang."    And  he  hurried  off. 

Without  approaching  Kali  or  divulging  the 
secret  to  any  one,  Piang  followed  the  men  to  the 
dock  and  Sicto  laughed  softly  as  he  watched  the 
unsuspecting  boy  walk  into  the  trap.  The  little 
gunljoat  Sabali  was  bol)bing  at  her  moorings,  and 
Piang  'oined  the  crowd  that  was  gazing  in  won- 

A  shrill  whistle,  sig- 
the  Sabali's  intention  of  immediate 
departure,  so  terrified  the  Moros  that  some  took 
to  their  heels,  while  others  sought  the  safety  of 
tall  lamp-posts.  Piang  was  laughing  merrily 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  noise,  and  turning,  he 
saw  Alvarez  and  a  soldier  running  toward  him. 

Instantly  everything  was  confusion,  and  Piang 
realized  that  he  was  the  center  of  the  excitement. 

"Are  you  Piang?"  asked  the  soldier,  cautiously 
approaching  him. 

"Sure,  me  Piang."     ' 

"Hike — beat  it  I"  said  the  man,  pointing  to  the 
SabaJi. 

What  did  he  mean?  Was  Piang  to  be  allowed 
to  go  aboard  the  boat  ? 

The  soldier  made  it  very  plain,  finally,  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  Piang  insisted  that  he 
could  not  depart  on  a  pleasure-ride  without  get- 
ting his  chief's  permission. 

"Sigi  [hurry  up] — beat  it,  I  tell  you  !    Pronto.' 

2  A  Mohammedan  fanatic  who  has  sworn  to  die  while  slaying 
as  many  persons  as  he  can. 


der  at  the  strange  craft, 
nifying 
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[faster  !]"  said  the  soldier,  impatiently,  emphasiz- 
ing the  command  with  a  push.  Almost  before 
Piang  realized  it  he  found  himself  on  the  gun- 
boat, which  was  slowly  moving  out  toward  the 
channel.  In  his  hand  was  a  crumi)led  piece  of 
paper  that  the  soldier  had  gingerly  thrust  into  it. 
"Here  's  your  passport,  kid,"  he  had  said  with  a 
grin.  Piang  carefully  unrolled  the  paper  and 
stared  at  the  queer  American  characters.  A 
sailor  offered  to  translate  it  for  him,  but  when  he 
glanced  over  the  paper  lie  uttered  a  low  whistle. 

"Say,  you  go  away  back  and  sit  down !  Don't 
you  come  near  me  or  any  one  else  !  Sabc  [under- 
stand] ?" 

Piang  recoiled  before  tlie  look  of  disgust  on 
the  sailor's  face.  What  was  the  matter  with 
every  one  suddenly?  Why  were  they  all  afraid 
to  come  near  him.  and  where  were  they  taking 
him?  Pie  summoned  up  enough  courage  to  ask 
who  had  written  the  letter,  and  when  he  was  told 
that  it  was  signed  by  Governor  Findy  he  felt 
reassured.  Surely  if  the  good  governor  was 
sending  him  somewhere,  it  would  be  all  right. 
Disconsolately  Piang  crouched  in  a  corner,  won- 
dering how  long  the  boat  would  be  out — if  it 
would  return  in  time  for  him  to  save  the  governor. 

When  he  started  toward  a  group  of  men  to  ask 
for  information  he  was  met  with  a  shout:  "Get 
out  of  here,  you  !"  and  poor  Piang  hurriedly  re- 
treated to  the  stern.  I\Iuch  talk  of  the  coming 
bailc  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  sailors  expected 
to  return  before  evening,  .so  Piang  patiently 
squatted  on  a  coil  of  rope,  wondering  when  the 
mysteries  of  his  errand  would  be  revealed  to  him. 

The  ocean  is  dotted  with  many  lovely  islands 
off  Zamboanga.  Lowering,  somber  Basilan 
guards  its  secrets  to  this  day;  Sacol,  home  of 
Dato  Mandi,  invites  and  then  repels  the  intruder ; 
tiny  clum]>s  of  vivid  green  rise  out  of  the  channel 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  The  island  toward 
which  the  Sabali  was  making  her  way  seemed 
blacker  and  denser  than  its  more  frivolous  neigh- 
1)ors.  Two  staccato  whistles  warned  the  islanders 
of  the  Sabali's  approacli,  and  the  beach  was  soon 
the  scene  of  lively  commotion.  The  engines 
stopped,  and  a  boat  was  lowered.  The  sailors 
were  speaking  in  low  voices ;  one  looked  toward 
Piang  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"Aly  task  is  not  to  be  an  easy  one,"  thought  the 
charm-boy,  but  his  head  went  up  proudly.  These 
sailormen  should  see  how  a  brave  Moro  executed 
the  commands  of  his  superiors. 

"Come  on,  kid!"  called  a  jacky;  and  just  as 
Piang  stepped  over  the  side  a  kindly  sailor 
slipped  a  quarter  into  his  hand.  It  was  evidently 
a  gift,  and  the  boy  grinned  appreciatively. 

"Wastin'  your  coin,  man  !"   remarked  another 


sailor,  with  a  harsh  laugh.  "He  's  not  likely  to 
need  dincro  [money]  soon !" 

Piang  wondered  again  at  the  pitying  looks  that 
were  cast  at  him,  Init  he  only  held  his  head  higher 
and  climl)ed  into  the  boat.  The  men  seemed  in  a 
hurry;  they  landed  far  up  the  beach  and  liags  and 
provisions  were  hastily  dumped  on  the  sand. 

"Here  you  are,  young  un,"  said  a  sailor,  and 
Piang  looked  up  eagerlv. 

"Me— here?" 

"Yep,  this  is  your  place,"  replied  the  man,  look- 
ing away  quickly  from  the  soft  brown  eyes. 

Obediently  the  jungle  l)oy  jumped  out,  awaiting 
instructions.  The  sailor  then  pointed  to  the  pa- 
per in  Piang's  hand  and  waved  toward  the  barrio, 

"For  Dato?"  Piang  asked,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"Sure,  the  dato,"  replied  the  man,  evasively, 
and  Piang  turned  and  started  off  through  the 
jungle,  following  a  well-defined  path. 

"Plucky  kid,  that,"  said  the  sailor  wlio  pushed 
off.  "Wonder  if  he  knows  what  's  up?  Half  the 
time  they  don't  tell  the  poor  creatures.  Row 
over  toward  the  patrol-boat,  and  I  '11  warn  them 
to  watch  carefully  to-night  in  case  he  tries  to 
escape.  When  they  first  land  here  they  kick  up 
a  terrible  row  and  some  try  to  make  a  getaway." 

Piang  was  in  a  great  hurry.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost,  and  whatever  the  business  in  hand 
might  be,  it  must  be  finished  quickly.  He  won- 
dered why  some  of  the  sailors  had  not  come  with 
him.  Americans  are  always  so  curious,  and 
never  lose  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  strange 
])arrio.     He  ran  on  swiftly. 

Two  sounds  broke  simultaneously  on  his  ears. 
What  was  there  in  them  to  strike  a  chill  to  his 
heart — to  fill  him  v/ith  forebodings?  That  shrill 
whistle — it  was  surely  the  Sabali's!  And  as 
Piang  came  to  a  small  clearing  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  harbor.  A  cry  broke  from  him ! 
The  SabaJi  was  sailing  away !  Before  he  could 
fully  realize  the  calamity,  that  other  sound, 
ominous  and  terrible,  came  again  from  the  barrio. 
A  low  rumbling,  punctuated  with  shrieks  and 
screams — nearer — nearer —  Suddenly  from  out 
the  dense  undergrowth  protruded  a  face — shoul- 
ders— and  finally  a  woman,  old  and  bent,  crept 
through.  Spellbound.  Piang  watched  her.  Wisps 
of  unkempt  gray  hair  straggled  around  lier  head; 
rags  hung  from  her  lean,  stooping  shoulders; 
sunk-en  eyes,  sly  and  vicious,  glared  at  Piang. 
Treml)lingly  the  boy  watched  her  creep  toward 
him.  There  was  something  about  her  that  turned 
his  blood  cold.  The  distant  rumble  was  gradually 
becoming  individual  howls,  and  Piang  suddenly 
realized  that  he  was  being  hunted.  But  why — 
and  by  whom?     The  innocent  paper  in  his  hand 
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crackled.  The  old  woman  was  very  near — ^was 
about  to  touch  him !  With  a  shriek,  Piang 
jumped  back  ! 

"A  leper  !"  cried  the  boy,  and  suddenly  he  be- 
gan to  realize  that  he  had  been  trapped — and  by 
that  villain  Sicto !  Not  Sicto,  but  Alvarez  had 
filched  the  order  for  the  confinement  of  a  leper — 
had  erased  the  name  upon  it  and  substituted 
Piang's !     He  flung  the  paper  from  him. 

As  the  boy  darted  off  through  the  jungle  the 
old  woman  yelled.  The  cry  brought  the  others, 
and  when  Piang  caught  sight  of  them  he  almost 
lost  hope.  Would  he  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
contamination  of  this  island?  The  lepers  gave 
chase,  eager  to  lay  hands  on  one  so  lately  rele- 
gated to  their  colony.  Was  he  not  a  leper  too  ? 
What  right  had  he  to  scorn  them,  his  brothers? 
Hotter,  fiercer  grew  the  chase.  Tlie  island  was 
so  small  that  it  afforded  little  refuge  for  tlie 
hunted  boy.  Sounds  from  all  sides  indicated  that 
the  chase  was  almost  over;  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  minutes  now,  and  then  never  again  could  he 
leave  the  dread  colony. 

A  rustle  at  his  feet  startled  him,  and  some  ani- 
mal scurried  off  into  the  bush.  A  dark  hole  from 
which  it  had  evidently  crawled  attracted  Piang's 
attention,  and,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he 
flung  himself  on  the  ground  and  wormed  his 
body  into  the  welcoming  shelter.  Pulling  a  fallen 
brancli  in  front  of  the  opening,  he  shrank  farther 
back  into  the  cave.  Cave?  Why  no,  he  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  fallen  tree-trunk,  hollowed  out 
by  the  termites,  or  white  ants. 

"He  was  here — here!"  screamed  the  old  wo- 
man.   "Here — I  saw  him!" 

The  pursuers  flocked  to  the  spot,  and  Piang 
listened  as  they  beat  the  bush,  clamoring  for  their 
victim.  They  were  infuriated  at  the  new  arrival 
who  avoided  them  and  refused  to  be  one  of  them. 

Piang  crouched  back  into  his  cramped  quarters. 
The  white  ants  announced  their  disapproval 
of  the  intrusion  by  vicious  stings,  but  Piang  did 
not  move.  A  sudden  jolt  made  his  heart  beat 
wildly.  Some  one  had  jumped  on  the  other  end 
of  the  log  and  the  rotting  wood  had  caved  in  ! 
He  expected  each  moment  to  be  his  last.  Over 
his  head  the  pattering  of  bare  feet,  running  along 
the  trunk,  sounded  like  thunder. 

When  the  lepers  finally  moved  oft'  into  the 
jungle  Piang  was  not  deceived.  They  would  lie 
in  wait,  and  their  revenge  would  be  the  more  ter- 
rible for  the  delay.  Sweat  poured  down  his  face ; 
his  body  ached  where  the  stings  began  to  irritate. 
He  tried  to  plan  some  means  of  escape,  but  none 
came  to  his  tired  brain. 

"There  is  no  God  but  Allah!"  whispered  the 
charm-boy,  and  a  peace  seemed  to  fall  upon  him. 


Many  weary  hours  went  by  before  a  squawk 
penetrated  the  death-like  stillness.  Fruit-bats ! 
It  must  be  night !  And  ever  so  slowly  he  made 
his  way  toward  the  opening.  Unfortunately  for 
Piang,  the  full  moon  was  rising,  making  the  soft 
tropical  niglit  a  wonder  of  beauty  and  loveliness. 
Cautiously  he  thrust  his  head  through  the 
branches  that  shielded  his  retreat.  He  was  very 
near  the  ocean;  one  end  of  the  fallen  tree  in 
wliich  he  had  found  refuge  was  lying  in  the 
water,  and  the  rising  tide  was  gradually  creeping 
up  over  it.  The  gentle  swish  of  the  sea  com- 
forted Piang.  It  was  his  friend,  the  only  friend 
that  could  help  him  escape  from  this  island  of 
decay.  His  practised  eyes  discerned  the  shadowy 
forms  of  watchers  squatting  along  the  beach; 
beyond,  the  patrol-boat  moved  about  restlessly ; 
in  the  distance  twinkled  the  lights  of  Zamboanga. 

"If  I  could  only  get  past  the  lepers  and  the 
boat,  I  could  swim  back,"  thought  Piang,  and  he 
looked  with  longing  at  the  oily  smoothness  of  the 
water.  Nothing  could  slip  past  the  boat  on  that 
sea  of  glass  in  the  bright  moonlight.  He  remem- 
])ered  the  schools  of  sharks  he  had  seen  in  the 
Sa ball's  wake  and  shuddered,  but  even  that  was 
better  than  being  doomed  to  die  a  leper !  He  pil- 
lowed liis  head  in  his  arms  and  leaned  against  the 
trunk ;  his  hand  closed  over  a  piece  of  dry 
bamljoo.  Lifting  it  to  his  eye,  he  idly  squinted 
tlirough  it ;  it  was  smooth  and  clean. 

Piang  fell  to  soliloquizing.  How  many  times, 
surrounded  l)y  liis  friends,  he  had  swum  in  tlie 
moonlight !  He  remem])ered  one  night  in  par- 
ticular. How  they  had  sported  with  bamboo 
sticks,  blowing  the  spray  high  in  the  air,  laughing 
as  it  fell  upon  each  other !  Piang  could  swim 
miles  with  arms  folded,  pushing  through  the 
water  like  a  fish,  rolling  over  on  his  back  or  sides 
when  tired.  He  had  fooled  the  tribe  by  staying 
under  water  for  three  minutes,  breathing  through 
his  l)amboo  tul)e.     Kali  had  given  him  a  prize — 

Piang's  eyes  widened — brightened.  Wit!i  the 
bamboo  stick  could  he — ?  He  blew  through  it 
softly,  and  laughed.  But  how  to  get  into  the 
water  without  being  detected?  The  approacliing 
tide,  lapping  the  other  end  of  the  fallen  log, 
seemed  to  be  caressing  it  in  pity.  Piang  exam- 
ined it  closely.  Dared  he  crawl  along  the  trunk  ? 
Plis  eyes  fell  upon  the  hole,  just  al)Ove  the  water, 
where  one  of  his  pursuers  had  broken  through. 

"Allah,  I  thank  Tliee !"  breathed  the  excited 
boy.  He  had  found  his  chance — had  discovered 
a  possible  means  of  escape. 

Crawling  back  into  the  log,  he  tested  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  and  to  his  joy  it  crumbled  under  his 
touch.  With  a  smothered  cry,  lie  began  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  pithy,  dust  like  wood,  and  as  lie 
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gradually  worked  quantities  of  the  soft  fiber 
loose,  he  tossed  it  behind  him.  If  he  could  work 
his  way  through  the  rotted  trunk  before  tlie  tide 
turned,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  slip  through 
the  hole  into  the  water. 

It  became  sufifocating  in  the  damp  enclosure 


of  any  excitement  to  break  the  monotony  of  their 
vigil.  A  thin  stream  of  water  had  spurted  up, 
disturbing  the  perfect  calm  of  the  surface,  and 
a  small  black  object  could  plainly  be  seen  hurry- 
ing through  the  water. 

"Now  what  the  mischief — "  said  the  captain. 


"DRIPPING   AND    PANTING,    PIANG    STAGGERED    TOWARD    HIS   CHIEF."      (SEE    NEXT   PAGE.) 


as  the  discarded  pith  began  to  fill  the  opening. 
Tiny  apertures  let  in  just  enough  air,  but  Piang 
was  panting  and  he  was  dripping  with  sweat.  As 
he  struggled  on  toward  the  hole  he  could  feel  the 
water  under  him  as  it  swayed  the  log  gently. 
Only  a  little  farther ! 

The  moonlight  bathed  Piang  in  its  soft  light; 
a  cool  breeze  blew  across  his  face.  One  of  the 
watching  lepers  stood  up  suddenly. 

"There  are  many  crocodiles  to-night,"  he 
finally  said,  pointing  toward  the  log,  where  a 
slight  ripple,  widening  into  vanishing  rings, 
closed  over  a  dark  form. 

"That  's  a  queer  kind  of  fish  !"  The  sailors  on 
the  patrol-boat  crowded  around  the  speaker,  glad 


Two  bells  were  sounded,  and  the  boat  bounded 
forward. 

"Look  out,  don't  run  it  down.  Steer  to  one 
side !" 

The  search-light,  turned  full  upon  the  strange 
object,  revealed  to  the  puzzled  sailors  a  slim 
bamboo  tube,  sticking  upright,  propelled  by  a 
strong  force  from  below. 

"Now  why  does  n't  that  stick  float  instead  of 
sailing  along  like  a  periscope?"  pondered  the  cap- 
tain. 

As  suddenly  as  the  phenomenon  had  appeared, 
it  sank  from  sight,  and  the  chase  ended  abruptly. 

"Look  at  our  visitors,"  said  a  sailor,  pointing 
over  the  side.  Long  streaks  of  phosphorescence 
darted  back  and  forth  in  the  shadow  of  the  boat. 
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'That  's  a  pretty  bunch  of  shovel-nosed  man- 
eaters  for  you !"  remarked  the  mate.  "Gosh, 
would  n't  you  hate  to  give  the  hungry  critters  a 
chance  at  you,  though  ?" 

The  bailc  was  in  full  swing.  The  bicliara  was 
proving  a  great  success.  Governor  Findy  gra- 
ciously accepted  the  savages'  allegiance  to  the 
new  government  and  their  promises  to  make  the 
trading  system  a  success.  The  small  park  in  the 
center  of  the  garrison  was  teeming  with  life. 
On  one  side  the  American  band  gave  the  first 
notes  of  civilized  music  that  the  Moros  had  ever 
heard;  opposite,  rows  of  brass  tom-toms  re- 
sponded in  turn,  mournfully.  Gaudy  lanterns 
festooned  the  tall  trees  and  swung  between  them, 
describing  graceful  curves.  At  one  end  of  the 
park  a  platform  had  been  erected  for  the  officers 
and  their  families.  The  savages  crowded  around 
as  the  Americans  swayed  to  the  waltz,  and  their 
surprise  was  no  less  than  the  Americans'  when 
the  tom-toms  stirred  the  Moros  to  the  dance  and 
they  whirled  and  crouched  in  native  fashion. 

Governor  Findy  was  surrounded  by  his  per- 
sonal guard;  stalwart  Moros  shared  this  honor 
with  burly  Irishmen,  thus  proving  the  governor's 
trust  in  the  natives. 

Dato  Mandi,  Dato  Kali  Pandapatan,  and  Gov- 
ernor Findy  were  conversing  on  the  steps  of  the 
dancing-platform. 

"Kali  says  that  Piang  mysteriously  disappeared 
about  noon  to-day,"  explained  Mandi,  in  excel- 
lent English. 

"Who  is  this  Piang,  Mandi?"  asked  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"Piang  is  the  idol  of  the  Buldoon  tribe.  He  is 
Kali  Pandapatan's  famous  charm-boy,  friend  of 
General  Beech  and  Lieutenant  Lewis,"  replied 
Mandi. 

'"Strange  that  one  so  well  known  should  disap- 
pear !  Yes,  1  have  lieard  much  of  this  boy's  loy- 
alty and  sagacity — " 

The  two  Moros  turned  quickly,  warned  by  a 
startled  look  on  the  governor's  face.  Far  down 
the  smooth  shell  road  a  figure  was  staggering — 
Vv'avering  toward  them. 

The  music  ceased  with  a  discordant  jar.  Tliere 
was  a  slight  stir  among  the  spectators  as  Sicto 
and  his  companions  attempted  to  retire,  but,  to 
their  surprise.  Kali's  faithful  men  closed  about 
them  significantly.  On  came  the  figure,  litlie, 
slim,  and  brown — 

"Piang!"  cried  Kali  Pandapatan,  and  instantly 
his  eyes  sought  out  the  cowering  Sicto. 

The  heavy,  labored  breathing  became  audible 
as  the  exhausted  boy  stumbled  through  the 
crowd.     A  sentry  started  forward  to  seize  him, 


but   the   governor   waved   him   aside.      Dripping 
and  panting,  Piang  staggered  toward  his  chief. 

"Juramcntado — Gobcrnador — "  faintly  whis- 
pered Piang. 

A  wild  shriek  crashed  through  the  intense 
stillness,  a  green  sarong  was  torn  off,  and  the 
white-clad  figure  of  a  juramentado  rushed  at  the 
governor.  But  Kali  Pandapatan  was  quicker, 
and  just  as  the  assassin  raised  his  barong 
(knife).  Kali's  slender  kriss  glistened  in  the 
moonlight — descended — and  the  juramentado  was 
struck  down. 

Jumping  up  to  the  platform,  Kali  Pandapatan 
raised  his  hands.  "My  brotlier  chiefs,"  he  cried, 
"did  any  of  you  know  of  this  foul  plot?'' 

"No  !  no  !"  came  the  quick  response  from  every 
Moro ;  and  although  the  Americans  could  not 
understand  his  words,  they  began  to  realize  that 
Kali  was  exhorting  his  people  to  disclaim  know- 
ledge of  the  outrage. 

"Vk'b  Gobcrnador .'"  ("Long  live  the  gov- 
ernor!") came  from  the  full,  savage  throats,  and 
the  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  multitude. 

The  dazed  governor  looked  down  at  the  pros- 
trate figure  of  the  poor  fanatic  at  his  feet. 

"But  for  the  brave  Piang  I  should  have  been 
lying  there,"  he  murmured. 

Piang, leaningupon  Kali,  watched  this  new  chief. 

"Come  here,  Piang."  said  the  governor. 
Fumbling  with  the  collar  of  his  white  uniform, 
he  loosened  something. 

"My  lad,  I  thank  you  for  your  bravery,"  his 
voice  shook  slightly ;  "your  name  shall  he  sent 
to  the  great  chief  at  Washington.'' 

The  words  were  repeated  to  the  jungle  boy, 
and  his  manly  little  chest  swelled  with  pride. 

"Piang,  I  am  about  to  decorate  you  with  the 
emblem  of  our  Government;  these  infantry  cross- 
guns  I  shall  pin  on  your  breast — "  the  dignified 
governor  reached  forward  to  make  good  his 
words,  but  paused  in  embarrassment,  the  speech 
dying  on  his  lips.  He  gazed  in  dismay  at  the 
scantily  clothed  little  savage,  standing  straight 
and  expectant  before  him. 

"I  shall  place  this  emblem — "  again  began  the 
worthy  official.  There  was  a  titter  among  the 
spectators. 

Piang,  eagerly  eying  the  treasure,  wondered 
why  the  governor  delayed.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of 
understanding  broke  over  Piang,  and  he  grinned 
broadly.  With  the  tip  of  his  finger  he  touched 
the  shining  cross-guns,  then  his  necklace  of 
crocodile  teeth.    The  situation  was  saved. 

Amid  thunderous  applause  the  smiling  gov- 
ernor fastened  the  guns  to  the  indicated  article 
of  dress,  and  loud  and  clear  rose  the  shout  : 

"Piang!     Piang!" 
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TO  SHIPS 

Tall  ships,  tall  ships,  sailing  out  to  sea, 
Have  you  in  your  dreaming  hearts  any  room  for  me, 
For  a  little  singing  maid  who  would  sail  with  you 
Out  to  where  the  ocean  miles  are  blue,  blue,  blue? 

Tall  ships,  tall  ships,  loosening  from  shore, 
Steering  all  by  star-craft,  and  sailing  evermore, 
Take  a  little  wishful  maid  with  you  as  you  go ! 
I  would  feel  the  ocean  tempests  blow,  blow,  blow  ! 
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Tall  ships,  tall  ships,  see,  I  stretch  my  hands ! 
Pray  you,  take  me  with  you  to  far  and  foreign  lands ! 
Ships,  an  eager  little  maid  prays  that  she  may  be 
Sailing,  as  you  sail,  forever  free,  free,  free  ! 

Marx  Carolyn  Davics. 
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Chapter  XXVI 


THE  WISH   OF  HIS   HEART 


And  how  swiftly  those  remaining  days  passed 
with  their  mingUng  of  work  and  play !  There 
were  more  fishing  excursions  and  athletic  meets. 
One  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  exciting  treas- 
ure-hunt; another  saw  a  sham  battle  in  \\hich 
part  of  the  boys  in  boats  attacked  one  of  the 
islands  defended  by  the  remainder.  At  regular 
intervals,  too,  Captain  Chalmers  gave  scout 
examinations  in  headquarters  tent,  and  an  en- 
couraging number  of  fellows  increased  their 
standing  or  ol)tained  merit-badges. 

Dale  Tompkins  thoroughly  enjoyed  each  min- 
ute of  his  stay.  He  entered  with  keen  zest  into 
every  game  and  competition,  and  took  his  share 
of  the  various  chores — even  the  hated  dish-wash- 
ing— without  a  gruml)le.  It  was  all  so  fresh 
and  wonderful  that  the  simplicity  and  free- 
dom of  the  life,  with  the  nightly  council-fire 
under  the  stars  and  the  intimate  com])anionship 
with  so  many  "dandy"  fellows,  appealed  to  him 
intensely  even  without  considering  the  added  in- 
terest of  each  day's  activities. 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  was  his  feeling  of  growing 
comfort  in  the  attitude  of  Ranny  Phelps.  There 
had  been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  recon- 
ciliation. On  the  contrary,  the  blond  lad's  man- 
ner toward  Tompkins  still  showed  traces  of 
embarras.sment.  But  one  does  not  always  need 
the  spoken  word  to  realize  the  truth,  and  deep 
dov^'n  in  his  heart  Dale  knew  that,  though  they 
might  not  yet  be  close  friends,  at  least  no  shadow 
of  coldness  or  enmity  remained  between  them. 

When  the  last  day  came,  as  last  days  have  an 
unpleasant  way  of  doing,  Dale  tried  to  think  of 
the  wonderful  time  he  had  had  instead  of  regret- 
ting that  it  was  almost  over.  More  than  once, 
too,  his  mind  dwelt  with  gratitude  on  the  un- 
known cu.stomer  whose  need  for  bird-houses  had 
made  it  all  possible. 

"Maybe  some  day  I  '11  find  out  who  it  was  and 
be  able  to  thank  him,''  he  said  to  himself  during 
the  course  of  the  morning. 

A  final  trip  in  the  motor-boat  had  l^een  planned 
for  the  afternoon,  but  after  dinner  Captain  Chal- 
mers announced  that  Mr.  Thornton  would  inspect 
the  camp  at  about  five  o'clock,  and  stay  for  sup- 
per and  the  council-fire  afterward. 

"So  I  think  we  'd  Ijetter  jjut   in  a    few  hours 


making  things  spick-and-span  and  working  up  a 
specially  good  program  for  to-night."  he  con- 
cluded. "You  fellows  all  know  how  keen  I  am  to 
give  him  an  extra  good  impression  of  scouting, 
and  you  've  kept  things  in  corking  good  shape 
these  two  weeks.  But  let  's  see  if  we  can't  give 
him  a  regular  knock-out  blow  when  he  comes." 

One  and  all  the  scouts  took  up  the  idea  enthu- 
siastically and  worked  to  such  purpose  that  when 
the  banker  appeared  he  found  a  camp  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  West  Point  cadets. 
He  was  a  little  stiff  at  first,  but  during  supper  in 
the  big  tent  he  thawed  considerably,  and  later,  at 
the  council-fire,  he  applauded  the  various  stunts 
with  the  enjoyment  and  simple  abandon,  almost, 
of  a  boy.  When  these  were  over  he  rose  slowly 
to  his  feet,  and  the  firelight  gleaming  on  his  face 
showed  it  softened  into  lines  of  genial  good-fel- 
lowship. 

"I  've  had  a  mighty  good  time  to-night,  boys," 
he  said,  glancing  around  the  circle  of  eager, 
young  faces.  "I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  it 
and  tell  you  frankly  that  what  I  've  seen  of  Hills- 
grove  Boy  Scouts  has  changed  my  mind  com- 
pletely about  the  whole  proposition.  If  you 
fellows  are  a  fair  sample  of  scouting  generally, 
— as  I  begin  to  suspect  you  are, — I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  consider  this  camp  a  per- 
manent thing,  to  come  back  to  every  year  and  be 
responsible  for  and  do  with  as  you  like.  I  should 
very  much — " 

The  wild  yell  of  delight  which  went  up 
drowned  the  remainder  of  his  remarks.  Leaping 
to  his  feet,  Macllvaine  called  for  a  cheer,  and 
the  three  times  three,  with  a  tiger  at  the  end,  was 
given  with  a  vigor  that  left  no  douljt  of  the  boys' 
feelings.  When  comparative  quiet  was  restored 
Mr.  Thornton  thanked  them  briefly  and  said  he 
would  like  to  shake  hands  with  every  one  of  the 
scouts  present. 

Laughing  and  jo.stling,  the  boys  formed  in  line, 
and  as  each  i)aused  l)efore  the  banker,  Captain 
Chalmers  introduced  him.  Tompkins  was  just 
behind  Ranny.  and  he  noticed  the  extra  vigor 
Mr.  Thornton  put  into  his  handshake. 

"I  'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Phelps,"  he  said 
genially.  "Your  father  and  I  are  old  friends. 
In  fact,  I  dined  with  him  at  Hillsgrove  only  a 
few  days  ago.  And  by  the  way,  I  was  immensely 
taken  with  those  bird-houses  on  the  place  and 
want  some  like  them   for  niv  own.     He  told  me 
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you  had  put  them  around  just  before  you  came 
down  here.     Did  you  make  them  yourself?" 

The  usually  self-contained  Ranleigli  turned 
crimson  and  dropped  his  eyes.  "N-no,  sir,"  he 
stammered.  "They  were  made  by — by — an- 
other—  I  '11  write  the  address  down,  and — and 
give  it  to  you  afterward." 

He  passed  on,  and  the  boy 
behind  him  took  liis  place. 
In  a  daze  Dale  felt  his  hand 
shaken  and  heard  the  sound 
of  Mr.  Thornton's  pleasant 
voice,  but  the  words  were  as 
meaningless  as  if  they  had 
been  spoken  in  another 
tongue.  Muttering  some 
vague  reply,  he  dropped  the 
other's  hand  and  was  swept 
on  by  the  crowd  behind. 

Out  of  the  whirling  tur- 
moil of  his  mind  one  thing 
alone  stood  forth  sharply. 
Those  were  /n'jr  bird-houses  ; 
they  could  not  possibly  be 
any  other.  It  was  Ranny 
who  had  given  him  these 
wonderful  two  weeks — 
Ranny,  whom  he  thought — 

His  head  went  up  suddenly 
and,  glancing  around,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  blond 
chap  disappearing  toward 
the  beach.  In  a  few  moments 
he  was  at  his  side. 

"Ranny !"  he  exclaimed 
impulsively.     "You — you — " 

Something  gripped  his 
throat,  making  further 
speech  impossible.  Phelps 
stirred  uneasily. 

"Well,"  he  said  with  a 
touch  of  defiance.  "T  wanted 
them,  and — and  I  could  n't 
make  them  myself.  I — I  'm 
a  perfect  dub  with  tools." 

"You — you  did  it  to — give 
me  a  chance  at  camp." 

Dale's  voice  was  strained 
and  uneven.     His  hand  still  rested  on  tlie  other's 
arm,  and  in  the  brief  silence  he  felt  Ranny  stiffen 
a  little. 

"If  I  did,  it  was  only  fair,"  the  older  chap  said 
suddenly,  in  low,  abrupt  tones.  "I — I  've  been  a 
beastly  cad,  Dale.  I  've  worked  against  you  every 
way  I  could."  His  voice  grew  sharp  and  self- 
reproachful.  "I  kept  it  up  like  a  stubborn  mule 
even  when  I  began  to  see —     Why,  look  at  the 


rotten,  conceited  way  I  kept  you  out  of  baseball. 
After  that  it  was  only — decent  to  do  what  I  could 
to — make  up." 

They  stood  in  the  moonlight,  the  water  at  their 
feet,  while  back  among  the  trees  the  fire  blazed 
up,   sending  a  shower  of  sparks  drifting  across 
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the  spangled  heavens.  The  talk  and  laughter  of 
the  crowd  seemed  to  come  from  very  far  away. 

"You  did  it  to — to  square  up,  then?"  Dale 
asked  presently  in  a  low  tone. 

There  was  another  pause.  Suddenly  an  arm 
slid  about  his  shoulders,  and  for  the  first  time 
Ranny  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eyes. 

"No,"  he  answered  quietly.  "It  was  because  I 
wanted  us  to  be  in  camp — together." 
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Chapter  XXVII 


THE   SURPRISE 


The  last  barrier  of  reserve  between  tbe  two  had 
fallen.  From  that  moment  they  were  friends  of 
the  sort  Dale  had  sometimes  dreamed  of,  but  only 
lately  dared  to  hope  for.  And  as  the  weeks 
lengthened  into  months,  as  summer  sped  along  to 
fall,  the  bond  grew  closer,  until  they  became 
well-nigh  inseparable. 

Troop  Five  held  well  together  throughout  the 
winter,  and  had  better  times  than  ever.  After 
Christmas  they  began  work  in  earnest  on  their 
share  of  the  big  scout  rally,  which  was  to  be 
given  in  the  spring  to  illustrate  for  the  towns- 
people the  aims  and  purposes  of  scouting,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  gaining  new  recruits.  Every 
troop  was  to  take  part,  and  not  a  little  good- 
natured  rivalry  developed  between  them. 

Troop  Five  was  to  illustrate  the  various  uses  of 
the  scout  staff  in  a  number  of  drills  and  forma- 
tions, the  most  effective  and  also  the  most  difficult 
of  which  was  one  that  Mr.  Curtis  called  the  riot 
wedge.  Though  necessitating  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work,  most  of  the  boys  were  keen  about  it. 
Only  Bob  Gibson  complained,  and  he  would  n't 
have  seemed  himself  at  all  without  finding  some- 
thing to  grumble  about. 

"Gee !  but  I  'm  sick  of  this  silly  drill !"  he 
growled  under  his  breath  one  night  when  they 
had  been  practising  steadily  for  an  hour.  He 
slumped  his  shoulders,  and  his  staff  tilted  to  a 
slovenly  angle.   "What 's  the  sense  of  it,  anyhow  ?" 

'"Tention!"  rang  out  the  quick,  decisive  voice 
of  Scoutmaster  Curtis,  standing  slim  and  erect 
before  the  line  of  scouts.  "We  '11  try  that  once 
more,  fellows,  and  get  a  little  snap  into  it  this 
time.  Bob,  if  you  '11  keep  your  staff'  in  an  upright 
position,  it  would  improve  the  looks  of  the  line." 

There  was  no  sting  in  his  tone,  and  Bob,  grin- 
ning sheepishly,  straightened  his  shoulders  and 
brought  his  staff  to  the  same  angle  as  the  others. 

"Prepare  to  form  riot  wedge !"  ordered  the 
scoutmaster,  crisply.     "One !" 

There  was  a  rapid  thud  of  feet  and  a  swift, 
scurrying  movement  wliich  might  have  seemed 
to  the  uninitiated  meaningless  and  without  pur- 
pose. But  when  the  stir  had  ceased  and  silence 
fell,  each  of  the  three  patrols  had  formed  itself 
into  a  regular  wedge  with  one  of  the  largest, 
strongest  boys  at  the  apex  and  the  patrol-leader 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  base.  Their  staves 
were  upright,  but  at  the  sharp  command  of 
"Two !"  these  swung  into  a  horizontal  position, 
the  ends  crossing  and  the  whole  becoming  a  con- 
tiiuious  barrier  with  the  boys  behind  it. 

"Fine  and  dandy!"  a])proved  Mr.  Curtis,  heart- 


ily. "That  's  more  the  way  it  ought  to  go.  Now, 
let  's  try  the  double  wedge  I  showed  you  last 
week.  Eagle  jjatrol,  dress  a  little  to  the  left ; 
Beavers  to  the  right.    Ready?    One!" 

This  time  there  was  a  little  more  confusion, 
for  the  movement  was  newer  and  more  compli- 
cated than  the  other.  Raven  patrol  took  position 
as  before,  though  spreading  out  a  bit  and  gath- 
ering in  a  boy  from  each  of  the  other  patrols  to 
form  the  ends  of  the  larger  wedge.  The  Eagle 
and  Beaver  patrols  then  swung  around  against 
either  side  of  the  wedge,  each  boy  covering  the 
space  between  the  two  lads  behind  him.  The  final 
manoeuver  thus  presented  a  double  row  of  scouts 
linked  together  by  their  lowered  staves  into  a 
formation  that  would  be  equally  effective  in  push- 
ing through  a  dense  crowd  or  withstanding  the 
pressure  of  their  assaults. 

"Good!"  smiled  Mr.  Curtis.  "A  bit  slow,  of 
course,  but  we  '11  get  it  all  right.  Now,  fellows, 
I  'd  like  to  have  a  full  attendance  next  week. 
Captain  Chalmers  will  address  the  troop  on  a 
special  matter,  and  I  think  by  that  time  I  '11  have 
a  rather  pleasant  surprise  for  you.  Has  any  one 
any  questions  to  ask  before  we  break  up?" 

Court  Parker  saluted,  his  face  serious  save  for 
an  irrepressible  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "Could  n't 
you — er — tell  us  about  the  surprise  to-night,  sir?" 
he  asked.  "Next  week  's  an  awful  long  time  off, 
you  know." 

The  scoutmaster  smiled.  "You  '11  enjoy  it  all 
the  more  when  it  comes,"  he  returned.  "Besides, 
it  is  n't  quite  ready  to  be  told  yet.  That  's  all  to- 
night, fellows.  Patrol-leaders  dismiss  their  pa- 
trols." 

As  the  crowd  poured  out  of  the  building  a 
chorus  of  eager  speculation  arose. 

"Wonder  if  it  's  anything  to  do  with  camp," 
suggested  Frank  Sanson. 

"How  could  it  be?"  objected  Dale  Tompkins, 
his  arm  across  Ranny  Phelps's  shoulder.  "Camp 
could  n't  be  much  better  than  it  was  last  summer ; 
and  if  he  's  had  word  we  can't  use  the  place — 
well,  that  would  n't  be  exactly  pleasant." 

"Right,  old  scout !"  approved  Ranny.  Then  his 
face  grew  suddenly  serious.  "Do  you  suppose  it 
could  be  about — the  war?"  he  ventured. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence.  In  Hills- 
grove,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  war 
and  rumors  of  war  had  been  plentiful  of  late. 
The  ruthless  German  submarine  campaign  had 
been  on  for  weeks.  Only  a  few  days  before,  the 
severing  of  diplomatic  relations  with  that  gov- 
ernment had  made  a  great  stir.  Everywhere 
people  were  wondering  what  would  be  the  next 
step,  and,  according  to  temperament  or  convic- 
tion, were  complaining  of  governmental  sloth  or 
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praising  the  President's  diplomacy.  In  all  of  this 
the  boys  had  naturally  taken  more  or  less  part, 
wondering,  speculating,  ])lanning — a  little  spec- 
tacularly, perhaps — what  they  would  do  if  war 
actually  came. 

Suddenly  Bob  Gibson  sniffed.  "Shucks!"  he 
commented  dogmatically.  "Of  course  it  is  n't. 
I  don't  believe  in  this  war  business.  I  'U  liet  that 
old  surprise  is  some  silly  thing  not  worth  men- 
tioning. I  '11  bet  it  's  as  foolish  as  the  riot  wedge. 
If  anybody  can  tell  me  what  good  tliat  is  or  ever 
would  be,  I  '11  give  him  an  ice-cream  soda.  When 
would  there  ever  be  a  riot  in  this  one-horse  l)urg? 
And  if  there  was  one,  what  would  a  bunch  of 
fellows  like  us  1)0  al)le  to  do  against — " 

"Oh,  cut  it  out!"  begged  Ranny  Phelps.  "You 
know  you  're  just  talking  to  hear  the  sound  of 
your  own  voice." 

"Am  not !"  growled  Gibson,  stubbornly.  "Here 
we  've  wasted  over  an  hour  on  the  blooming 
thing,  and  it  's  not  the  first  time,  either,  he  's  kept 
us  late.  It  's  getting  to  be  nothing  Init  drill,  drill, 
drill,  and  it  makes  me  sick." 

"Don't  be  an  idiot  just  because  you  happen  to 
know  how,"  urged  Ranny,  a  touch  of  earnestness 
beneath  his  ])anter.  '■^'ou  know  perfectly  well  it 
is  n't  all  drill,  or  anything  like  it.  Maybe  there  's 
been  more  of  it  just  lately,  but  I  don't  see  any 
sense  in  taking  up  a  thing  unless  you  do  it  right. 
Trouble  with  you.  Bob,  you  're  so  set  and  stul)- 
born  that  you  "ve  got  to  find  something  to  kick 
about  or  argue  against  or  you  would  n't  he  happy. 
1  '11  bet  if  Dan  Beard  himself  came  out  for  a  talk, 
you  "d  want  to  give  him  points  on  camping,  or 
forestry,  or  something  like  that." 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  others 
that  brought  a  touch  of  color  to  Gil)Son's  cheeks. 
He  growled  out  an  emphatic  denial,  but  Ranny 
had  hit  the  mark  so  accurately  that  Bob  dropped 
the  subject  for  the  time. 

There  was  not  a  vacant  place  in  the  line  the 
next  Monday,  and  when  the  scout  commissioner 
stepped  forward  to  speak  he  was  greeted  with 
flattering  attention.  Some  of  this  was  due  to  his 
position  in  the  movement ;  but  a  great  deal  more, 
it  must  be  confessed,  arose  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  exceedingly  active  and  competent  officer 
in  the  national  guard,  and  as  such  was  regarded 
by  the  boys  as  a  rather  superior  being. 

"I  've  only  a  few  words  to  say,  fellows,"  Cap- 
tain Chalmers  began.  "From  now  on  I  want  you 
all  to  work  extra  hard  on  your  signaling  and  first 
aid.  These  are  the  two  features  of  scouting 
which,  in  the  near  future,  may  be  particularly 
valuable.  Keep  up  your  practice  for  the  rally, 
but  give  all  the  rest  of  your  s])are  time  to  these 
two  things.    There  's  one  more  point.    How  many 


of  you  would  like  to  learn  something  of  the  regu- 
lar military  drill  ?  Those  interested,  step  forward 
one  pace." 

With  a  swift  movement  the  whole  line  swayed 
forward.    Captain  Chalmers  nodded  approvingly. 

"Fine  !"  he  said..  "I  w-ant  to  make  this  another 
feature  of  the  rally.  With  your  permission,  Mr. 
Curtis.  I  '11  start  them  in  on  the  rudiments  to- 
niglit.  'J'he  staves,  of  course,  will  take  the  place 
of  arms." 

The  hour  which  followed  seemed  one  of  the 
l)riefest  the  boys  had  ever  known.  The  captain 
was  no  easy  taskmaster,  but  not  even  Bob  Gil)Son 
grumbled.  There  was  something  inspiring  in 
those  snappy,  authoritative  orders,  in  the  rhyth- 
mic tramp  of  marching  feet,  in  the  growing  sense 
of  efficiency  and  pride  with  each  movement 
understood  and  properly  executed.  Every  one 
of  the  twenty-four  scouts  put  his  whole  being 
into  the  work,  and  in  the  end  they  were  rewarded 
by  Captain  Chalmers's  pleased  approval. 

"That  's  great !"  he  said  when  at  length  they 
stood  at  ease.  "I  did  n't  think  you  'd  do  so  well. 
Keep  it  up  in  that  spirit,  and  we  '11  all  be  i)roud 
of  you.  After  this,  Mr.  Curtis  will  do  the  drill- 
ing. Besides  practising  what  you  've  already 
learned,  one  new  evolution  mastered  at  each  meet- 
ing will  be  about  all  you  ought  to  undertake." 

He  stepped  back,  and  Mr.  Curtis  took  his  place. 
At  the  sight  of  the  folded  paper  in  his  hand  a 
stidden  ripple  of  interest  ran  down  the  line. 

"Gee !"  muttered  Frank  Sanson.  "I  'd  for- 
gotten all  about  the  surprise  !" 

"I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Thornton,  fel- 
lows," said  the  scoutmaster,  unfolding  the  paper. 
Smiling  a  little,  his  glance  ranged  over  the  long 
line  of  eager,  inquiring  faces;  then  it  dropped  to 
the  sheet  before  him,  and  he  read  aloud  slowly: 

"My  dear  Curtis : 

"As  you  know  from  my  note  of  ten  days  or  more 
ago,  I  have  amused  myself  during;  the  past  few  months 
by  having  a  permanent  mess-shack  and  recrealion-room 
built  on  the  site  of  the  big  dining-tent.  The  finishing 
touches  will  be  put  to  this  wilhin  a  few  days,  and  I 
think  something  in  the  nature  of  a  housewarming  is  in 
order.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  your  troop  can 
be  my  guests  down  at  the  camp  during  their  Easter 
vacation,  which  begins,  I  understand,  toward  the  last 
of  the  month.  By  that  time  the  weather  ought  to  be 
mild  enough  for  a  week  of  tent  life — at  least  for  Boy 
.Scouts;  and  there  will  always  be  the  new  building  to 
fall  back  on.  I  will  see  to  the  transportation  back  and 
forth,  and  I  hope  every  one  of  your  boys  will  be  able 
to  come. 

"Sincerely   yours, 

"John  Thornton." 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  dazed  silence 
tlirougliout  the  room.  Then  a  yell  broke  forth 
which  could  have  been  heard — and  was — as  far 
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as  the  green.  Breaking  ranks,  boys  clutched  one 
another  in  exuberant  embraces  and  pranced 
madly  about  the  hall.  Then  there  was  more 
shouting,  and  thro\ving-up  of  hats,  and  general 
disorder,  which  Mr.  Curtis  made  no  attempt  to 
check.  When  failing  breath  brought  comparative 
quiet,  he  raised  his  hand  for  silence. 

"I  gather  that  the  invitation  meets  with  your 
approval,"  he  remarked  with  a  smile.  "Shall  I 
send  Mr.  Thornton  the  grateful  acceptance  of  the 
whole  troop?" 

''You  bet!"  came  back  promptly  and  emphati- 
cally from  a  dozen  voices.  "Wough !  He  's 
sonic  good  sport !"  ''Think  of  it,  fellows!  A  new 
mess-shack!  A  whole  week  in  camp  in  April!" 
''Pinch  me,  somebody ;  I  don't  believe  I  'm  awake  !" 

The  last  speaker  was  promptly  accommodated, 
and  after  a  little  additional  skylarking,  things 
quieted  down.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up.  Mr. 
Curtis  wrote  a  letter  of  sincere  thanks  and  ac- 
ceptance to  John  Thornton,  which  eacli  one  of 
the  scouts  signed  with  a  flourish.  After  that, 
with  youthful  inconsequence,  they  hustled  home 
to  obtain  parental  sanction. 

Chapter  XXVIII 

WAR  ! 

In  some  miraculous  fashion  the  necessary  per- 
mission was  obtained  by  each  and  every  one  of 
the  boys  of  Troop  Five,  and  bright  and  early  on 
the  morning  after  school  closed  the  whole  crowd 
was  packed  into  the  motor-truck,  jouncing  south- 
ward over  roads  very  much  the  worse  for  spring 
thaws.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  vastly  more  uncom- 
fortable trip  than  the  one  last  summer.  But 
overhead  the  skies  were  cloudless ;  warm  breezes, 
faintly  odorous  of  spring  and  growing  things, 
caressed  their  cheeks,  and  youth  was  in  their 
hearts.  What  cared  they  for  hard  seats,  for 
jolts  and  jounces,  for  mud-holes,  delays,  and  the 
growing  certainty  of  a  late  arrival?  A  thrilling 
week,  golden  with  possibilities,  lay  before  them, 
and  nothing  else  mattered.  They  chattered  and 
sang  and  ate,  and  stopped  by  wayside  springs,  and 
ate  again.  The  sun  was  setting  when  they  lum- 
bered into  Clam  Cove  and  tumbled  out  of  the 
truck  to  find  the  old  Aqiiita  waiting  at  the  land- 
ing. Then  came  the  chugging  passage  of  the 
bay,  and  the  landing  at  the  new  dock  they  had 
not  even  heard  of,  but  where  they  did  not  pause 
long,  so  eager  were  they  all  to  inspect  the  mess- 
shack,  bulking  large  and  unfamiliar  through  the 
gathering  dusk. 

It  was  n't  really  a  shack  at  all,  but  a  commo- 
dious log  structure  some  forty  feet  by  twenty — 
big,  airy,  and  spacious.    There  were  benches  and 


tables  of  rough  yet  solid  construction,  bracket- 
lamps,  many  windows,  and  a  cavernous  stone  fire- 
place in  which  a  roaring  blaze  of  logs  leaped  and 
crackled.  The  size  and  scale  of  it  all  fairly  awed 
the  boys,  and  they  stared  eagerly  around  for  Mr. 
Thornton.  To  their  disappointment  the  banker 
was  not  to  be  seen. 

"He  had  to  go  to  Washington  unexpected,"  ex- 
plained the  man  in  charge  to  Mr.  Curtis.  "But 
he  sent  word  you  was  to  make  yourselves  at 
home,  and  he  'd  be  back  just  as  soon  as  he 
could." 

This  put  a  momentary  damper  on  the  affair, 
but  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  There  was  too 
much  to  see  and  do  in  the  short  time  at  their 
disposal  for  regrets  of  any  sort.  There  was  little 
accomplished  that  night,  however.  After  a  hearty 
supper,  beds  were  made  up  on  the  floor  and  every 
one  was  glad  to  turn  in  early. 

They  were  up  with  the  sun,  and  then  began  a 
strenuous  period  of  mingled  work  and  play  which 
filled  to  overflowing  each  waking  hour  of  the 
three  days  that  followed.  They  got  out  the  tents 
and  erected  them  in  the  old  places.  They  took 
hikes  and  motor-boat  trips;  they  fished  and  ex- 
plored, talked  to  each  other  with  signal-flags,  and 
put  in  a  commendable  amount  of  time  on  their 
drill.  They  were  so  constantly  employed  extract- 
ing the  last  atom  of  enjoyment  from  the  brief 
vacation  that  they  quite  failed  to  notice  the  slight 
abstraction  of  their  scoutmaster,  or  the  manner 
in  which  he  watched  the  mails  and  fairly  de- 
voured the  daily  paper.  Not  one  of  them  found 
time  even  to  glance  at  that  paper  himself,  much 
less  think  of,  or  discuss,  the  aft'airs  of  the  nation 
and  the  world.     Then  came  the  awakening. 

It  was  toward  noon  on  the  fourth  day  of  their 
stay — a  Tuesday;  they  remembered  that  after- 
ward. The  crowd  had  been  for  a  hike  to  Lost 
Aline,  and,  returning,  had  dawdled  lazily,  for  the 
air  was  almost  oppressively  balmy.  Dale,  Ranny, 
and  Court  Parker  were  considerably  ahead  of  the 
others,  and  as  they  reached  the  parade-ground 
they  came  suddenly  upon  Harry  Vedder,  whose 
turn  it  had  been  to  fetch  the  mail  and  paper. 
The  plump  boy's  face  was  flushed  and  moist; 
his  expression  fairly  exuded  importance. 

"Well!"  he  stated,  without  waiting  for  them 
to  speak.    "It  's  come." 

Ranny  stared.  "Come?"  he  repeated.  "What 
are  you  talking  about.  Dumpling?  What  's 
come?" 

Vedder  puft"ed  out  his  fat  cheeks.  "War!"  he 
said  solemnly. 

For  an  instant  no  one  spoke.  Dale  felt  a  queer, 
tingling  thrill  go  through  him.  The  thing 
seemed  unreal,  impossible.     Somehow  these  past 
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few  weeks  of  delay  and  hesitation  had  thrust  the 
idea  farther  and  farther  into  tlie  l)ackground  of 
his  mind.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Parker's  face, 
dazed  and  incredulous. 

"What !"  gasped  Ranny.     "You  mean  with — " 


Unconsciously  the  four  were  moving  toward 
the  scoutmaster's  tent.  Others,  hearing  a  word 
or  two,  caught  up  with  them,  and  the  news  was 
passed  quickly  along.  The  throng  paused  at  the 
tent    entrance.      Dale   caught   a    glimpse   of    the 


THE    SCOUTS    WERE    UKAVVN    Ul'    IN    A    r,rKAlGHT,    SOLUIERI.Y    LINE    BEHIND    THE    COLORS.  (SEE    .NEXT    J'AGE 


"Y'ep,"  nodded  Vedder.  "The  President  made 
a  fine  speech  last  night  to  Congress,  or  something. 
I  heard  'em  talking  ahout  it  at  the  post-office. 
Everyhody  's  as  excited  as  the  dickens.  I  guess 
it  's  in  all  the  papers,  too,  only  Mr.  Curtis's  was 
n't  open." 

Dale's  eyes  sought  headquarters  tent.  Under 
the  rolled-up  fiap  he  could  see  the  scoutmaster 
sitting  on  his  cot,  his  head  bent  intently  over  an 
outspread  paper.  Again  that  curious  tingling 
went  through  the  l)oy.  Behind  him  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  approaching  crowd  seemed 
suddenly  incongruous  and  out  of  place. 

"Did  Congress  declare  war?"  asked  Ranny, 
abruptly. 

"I  dunno ;  I  guess  so.  They  're  going  to  raise 
a  whopping  army.  I  heard  one  man  say  every- 
body from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  would  have 
to  go." 

"Have  to  go  !"  shrilled  Court  Parker.  "Why, 
they  '11  ivant  to  go,  won't  they?  I  wish  I  was 
more  than  sixteen." 


newspaper  that  Mr.  Curtis  hastily  opened,  across 
the  top  of  which  flared  in  black  capitals: 

PRESIDENT  CALLS  FOR  WAR 
DECLARATION ! 

"It  's  true,  then,  Mr.  Curtis!"  Ranny  Phelps 
exclaimed.  "I  thought  it  was  coming.  When  are 
they  going  to — " 

"Hold  your  horses,  Ranny,"  interrupted  the 
scoutmaster.  He  stood  up  and  came  toward 
them,  his  face  curiously  elated.  "There  's  no 
time  to  answer  a  lot  of  questions  now.  Mess-call 
will  sound  any  time.  Hustle  and  wash  up,  fel- 
lows, and  after  dinner  we  '11  talk  this  over." 

Curious  and  excited  as  they  were,  no  one  pro- 
tested. They  scattered  to  their  tents,  chattering 
volubly,  and  the  mess-call  found  them  still  specu- 
lating and  asking  questions  of  one  another.  Dur- 
ing the  meal  the  discussion  continued,  but  in  a 
slightly  more  subdued  key.  A  state  of  things 
which  at  first  had  seemed  merely  exciting  and 
soul-stirring    was    coming    home    more    keenly. 
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They  were  beginning  to  make  individual  applica- 
tions. Captain  Chalmers  would  be  called  out, 
of  course.  Though  on  the  verge  of  thirty,  IMr. 
Curtis  himself  might  enlist.  Then  some  one 
thought  suddenly  of  Wesley  Becker,  who  was 
just  nineteen.  That  seemed  the  strangest  thing 
of  all,  far  Wes,  despite  his  semi-leadership,  was 
merely  one  of  themselves.  But  of  course  it  was 
all  the  merest  speculation;  they  did  n't  really 
know  anything  yet.  So  when  the  meal  was  over 
and  Mr.  Curtis  rose  slowly  in  his  place,  there  was 
a  long,  concerted  sigh  of  relaxing  tension. 

"Fellows,"  began  the  scoutmaster,  quietly,  "I 
want  to  read  you  the  President's  message  deliv- 
ered to  Congress  last  night.  You  won't  find  it 
dull.  On  the  contrary  it  's  about  the  most  vivid, 
vital  piece  of  writing  I  have  ever  read.  It  will 
make  you  prouder  than  ever  of  your  country  and 
its  head." 

And  without  further  preamble  he  began  to  read 
that  wonderful  document  which  has  stirred  the 
world  and  has  taken  its  place  among  the  immortal 
utterances  of  men.  And  as  he  read,  eyes  bright- 
ened, boyish  faces  flushed,  brown  hands  gripped 
the  rough  edges  of  bench  or  table,  or  strained 
tightly  over  clasped  knees.  He  finished,  and  there 
came  an  eloquent  moment  of  utter  silence,  fol- 
lowed by  a  swift  outburst  of  wild  applause. 

The  scoutmaster's  face  lit  up  with  a  smile. 
"It  's  great,  is  n't  it?"  he  said.  "Makes  you  feel 
mighty  proud  to  have  a  man  like  that  at  the 
helm."  He  folded  the  paper  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  before  him.  "And  now,"  he  went  on,  his 
shoulders  squaring  a  bit,  "I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  myself.  A  state  of  war  exists,  for  Con- 
gress cannot  help  but  back  up  the  man  who  wrote 
that  message.  It  's  been  coming  for  a  long  time. 
Many  of  us  have  felt  it  and  tried  to  plan  a  little 
in  advance.  Y'our  signaling  and  first  aid  and 
drilling  have  all  been  with  that  idea  in  view. 
What  I  want  now  is  that  you  shall  give  more  time 
than  ever  to  those  things — practically  all  the  rest 
of  your  time  in  camp  here.  Remember  George 
Lancaster,  that  English  chap  who  was  in  Troop 
One  several  years  ago.  To-day  he  's  one  of  the 
best  signalers  in  the  British  army.  It  will  mean 
hard  work,  but,  unless  I  'm  far  wrong,  work  will 
swiftly  come  to  be  the  great  slogan  throughout 
the  country.  Will  you  do  this,  fellows?  Stand 
up,  every  one  who  's  willing." 

There  was  a  rush,  a  clatter — a  bench  was 
overturned — not  a  boy  remained  seated. 

"Fine !"  smiled  Mr.  Curtis.  'T  thought  I  could 
count  on  you.  When  J\lr.  Thornton  comes  on 
Friday  we  '11  show  him  something  that  will  sur- 
prise him.  And  we  '11  give  those  folks  at  the 
rally  something  to  think  about,  too." 


"But  are  we  still  going  to  have  the  rally,  sir?" 
asked  Bob  Gibson. 

Mr.  Curtis  laughed.  "Of  course  we  are,"  he 
said  emphatically.  "Y'ou  must  n't  think.  Bob,  that 
a  state  of  war  is  going  to  disrupt  the  entire  coun- 
try. School  and  chores  and  all  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  your  daily  lives  must  go  on  as  they  always 
have.  Suppose  v/e  get  out  now  and  work  up  a 
little  program  for  ]\Ir.  Thornton's  benefit." 

The  days  that  followed,  so  radically  different 
from  anything  the  boys  had  planned,  showed  up 
their  spirit  admirably.  Of  course  there  were 
grumljlers ;  those  develop  in  any  situation  where 
discipline  is  involved.  There  were  many  mo- 
ments of  weariness  and  discouragement,  too, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  proficiency  could  never  be 
attained.  But  underneath  it  all,  stirring,  invigor- 
ating, that  wonderful  sense  of  service — service 
to  another,  service  to  their  country,  perhaps,  up- 
held and  strengthened  them.  What  they  were 
doing  was  not  merely  play.  Some  day  or  other, 
far  away  or  near,  it  would  be  of  value ;  and  the 
measure  of  that  value  no  man  could  tell. 

]\Ir.  Thornton  was  due  to  reach  camp  Friday 
afternoon.  The  Aquifa,  in  charge  of  Wesley 
Becker  and  another  scout,  went  over  to  meet  him, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  seen  returning,  a  bugle 
blast  summoned  the  others  from  their  tents. 

"Fall  in!"  ordered  Mr.  Curtis,  crisply.  "Phelps 
will  take  charge  while  I  go  down  to  the  dock." 

Only  their  eyes  moved,  but  these  followed  him 
to  the  landing  and  they  saw  Mr.  Thornton 
step  ashore  and  pause  for  a  moment  or  two  of 
conversation.  His  face  looked  tired  and  his 
shoulders  drooped  a  little.  But  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  scouts  drawn  up  in  a  straight,  sol- 
dierly line  behind  the  colors  his  head  went  up 
and  his  eyes  brightened  with  surprise  and  interest. 

"  'Tention,  troop  !"  called  Mr.  Curtis,  sharply. 
"Right  dress  ! — Front ! — Present  arms  !" 

The  "arms"  were,  of  course,  their  staves,  but 
the  manoeuver  was  executed  with  a  snap  and 
precision  which  many  a  company  of  militia  might 
have  envied.  Then  came  the  command,  "Count 
off!"  followed  by,  "Fours  left — march!"  and  the 
squad  swung  smartly  down  the  parade-ground. 

In  the  half-hour  of  manoeuvering  which  fol- 
lowed— and  this  included  some  fairly  difiicult 
formations  for  new  recruits — every  boy  gave  the 
best  that  was  in  him.  And  when  it  was  all  over, 
the  expression  on  Air.  Thornton's  face  was  quite 
reward  enough.  At  the  command,  "Fall  out !" 
they  surged  around  h;::i,  shaking  him  by  the  hand, 
thanking  him  exuberantly,  and  all  trying  at  once 
to  tell  him  how  much  more  wonderful  everything 
was  than  they  had  expected. 

The  council-fire  that  night  was  built  out  on  the 
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point  instead  of  in  the  great  stone  fireplace.  Be- 
cause of  Mr.  Thornton's  presence,  a  special  pro- 
gram had  been  arranged.  l>ut  it  was  n't  (}uite  all 
gaiety  and  careless  amusement.  INHngling  with 
the  joking  and  laughter  and  occasional  bit  of  sky- 
larking was  a  touch  of  sober  seriousness.  It  was 
their  last  night  in  camp  together.  Moreover, 
from  that  momentous  Tuesday  things  had  never 
been  really  quite  the  same.  Their  daily  drills  and 
practice  were  rousing  in  them  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. There  had  been  time,  also,  to  hear 
from  home — of  how  this  brother  talked  of  en- 
listing in  the  marines,  or  how  that  cousin  had 
been  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  join 
the  colors.  And  so  at  the  end,  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  around  the  1)laze,  their  young  voices 
ringing  out  in  the  stirring  strains  of  "America," 


more  than  one  throat  tightened,  and  there  were 
few  who  did  not  feel  a  tingling  thrill  beyond  the 
thrill  those  verses  usually  evoked. 

There  came  a  pause.  Then  slowly  John  Thorn- 
ton rose  and  for  a  moment  faced  them  in  silence. 

'■]  want  to  thank  you,  boys,"  he  said  at  length, 
in  tones  which  emotion  had  rendered  brusque  and 
almost  harsh.  ''It — it  has  been  a  privilege  and 
more  than  pleasure  to  see  your  surprising  wor'k 
this  afternoon  and  to  be  with  you  in  this  way  to- 
night. I  am  proud  of  you — i)rouder  than  you  can 
ever  know.  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  this," 
and  his  voice  rang  out  suddenly  with  a  note  thast 
stirred  them  inexplicalily :  "ll  only  the  youth  of 
our  country  will  measure  up  to  your  standards  in 
the  crisis  that  is  before  us,  we  need  fear  nothing 
for  the  future." 


(  7"<J  b,-  coiiclud,'d  ) 


POLLY  PRY'S   FOREIGNERS 

BY  FLORENCE  BOYCE   DAVIS 

"I  'd  like  to  see  some  foreigners,"  sighed  little  Polly  Pry, 
"A  whole  ship-load  of  emigrants  go  slowly  walking  by; 
With  funny  kerchiefs  on  their  heads  and  garments  quaint  and  queer, — 
I  'd  like  to  see  them  standing  round  riglit  in  my  garden  here !" 

"Oh,  fie  upon  you,  Polly  Pry!"  said  Aunt  Matilda  Mott ; 
"To  wish  a  lot  of  foreigners  into  your  garden-])lot ! 

If  you  will  look  about,  my  dear,  I  '11  show  you  full  a  score 

Already  at  your  very  feet  while  you  've  been  wanting  more. 

Now  here  are  Tiger-lilies,  they  are  natives  of  Japan, 

And  gay  as  any  little  Jap  who  ever  waved  a  fan ; 

Your  Pansies — a  resemblance  you  certainly  must  see 

To  Uncle  Johnny-jump-up,  who  came  from  Germany. 

A  Turk  first  brought  your  Tulip  into  Europe  long  ago; 

The  forebears  of  your  Zinnias  all  lived  in  Mexico; 

Siberia  claims  the  Scilla  that  you  planted  on  your  lawn ; 

Your  Sweet-Peas  are  from  Sicily  and  far-away  Ceylon. 

And  there  's  your  Calla-lily  with  a  kerchief  on  her  head — 

She  holds  the  Ca})e  of  Good  Hope  as  her  native  garden  bed; 

The  tall  and  stately  Golden-liand  is  purely  Japanese ; 

Your  Bluebells  came  from  Europe,  and  your  Hyacinths  from  Greece. 

Your  June  Pinks  used  to  blossom  on  Russia's  distant  hills; 

About  the  Mediterranean  first  grew  your  Daffodils; 

Sweet-William  roamed  from  China  to  the  Pyrenees,  't  is  said. 

Before  he  ever  settled  in  your  grandma's  garden  bed." 

"Who  ever  thought  that  foreigners."  laughed  little  Polly  Pry, 
"Were  looking  at  me  every  day  as  I  went  walking  by ! 

The  next  time  I  am  wishing,  dear  Aunt  Matilda  Mott, 

I  '11  wish  a  few  Americans  into  my  garden-plot  " 


^         JULIA  B^ 


Once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  a  vast  and 
beautiful  kingdom  lay  fair  and  gracious  be- 
neath the  sky,  in  the  free  air  of  heaven.  Its 
kings  were  wise  and  just,  its  people  happy  and 
contented.  And,  oddly  enough,  none  of  its  kings 
had  ever  had  more  than  one  son,  to  whom  he  left 
his  crown  and  kingdom.  Finally,  however,  there 
came  a  time  when  there  were  two  princes  in  the 
land,  and  people  began  to  wonder  what  the  king 
would  do.  The  king  himself  was  sorely  puzzled, 
but  finally  he  issued  a  royal  decree  that  the  king- 
dom should  be  divided,  each  son  to  receive  half. 

And  when  the  king  was  gone,  this  came  to 
pass.  The  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom  was 
known  as  the  Upper  Country,  the  southern  por- 
tion as  the  Lower  Country,  and  each  of  the 
princes  became  a  king. 

Many  years  passed  by ;  various  kings  had 
reigned  over  the  two  countries,  and  always  there 
was  peace  and  friendship  between  them.  Then, 
as  time  went  on,  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the 
throne  of  the  Upper  Country  sat  a  tall,  fair  young 
king,  strong  and  wise  and  beloved,  while  on  the 
throne  of  the  Lower  Country  reigned  a  beautiful 
young  queen,  slight  and  dark,  with  soft  dusky 
hair  and  great  liquid  brown  eyes.  Likewise  with 
rather  a  sharp  little  tongue  between  her  merry 
lips,  though  her  heart  was  kind  and  all  her  people 
adored  her.  It  was  her  wondrous  beauty,  to- 
gether with  her  sharp  tongue,  and  also  the  great 
wealth  of  her  kingdom,  which  brought  upon  her 
such  a  train  of  misfortunes. 

For  the  king  whose  country  lay  to  the  west  of 
hers  decided  he  would  annex  the  Lower  Country 
to  his  own,  and  though  he  alreadv  had  married 


—  and  buried  — three  wives,  and  was  four  times 
the  age  of  Queen  Alda,  he  put  on  his  best  robes 
and  came  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  But  the  little 
queen  answered  him,  rather  pertly,  that  she  de- 
clined the  honor  of  being  wife  number  four,  so 
the  old  fellow  went  away  in  a  towering  rage,  and 
began  to  make  plans  to  march  against  her  with 
all  his  army. 

Then  the  king  whose  country  lay  to  the  south 
saw  a  picture  of  Queen  Alda,  and,  because  he 
was  very  young  and  foolish,  imagined  himself  in 
love  with  her.  and  came  with  a  glittering  train 
of  nobles  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  But  the 
little  queen,  who  was  only  two  years  older, 
laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  to  go  back  to  his 
nursery  and  grow  up  before  he  thought  of  mar- 
rying. This  made  him  furious,  so  he  went  back 
home  determined  to  return  with  his  soldiers  and 
capture  Queen  Alda  and  her  kingdom. 

Then  the  king  whose  country  lay  to  the  east 
thought  he  would  try  to  win  this  popular  young 
beauty.  But  he  was  so  frightfully  ugly  that, 
when  he  arrived,  the  little  queen  was  really  sorry 
for  him.  and,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  refused 
him  as  gently  as  she  could.  But  he  did  not  like 
it  at  all,  and  when  he  found  the  other  kings  were 
preparing  to  make  war  upon  her,  he  thought  he 
would  join  them  and  get  his  share  of  the  spoils. 

Now  what  was  the  poor  little  queen  to  do? 
Bitterly  she  regretted  letting  her  too-sharp 
tongue  run  away  with  her,  and  earnestly  she 
determined  to  control  it  in  the  future.  She  coun- 
seled with  her  advisers  all  day,  and  lay  awake 
most  of  the  night,  trying  to  plan  for  the  defense 
of  her  kingdom  against  the  three  unfriendly 
kings.  And  one  night  a  sudden  idea  came  to 
her  — to  appeal  to  the  far-away  kinsman  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  King  Zurlin  of  the  Upper 
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Country.  She  sprang  from  her  hed  and  then 
and  there  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  she  de- 
spatched by  a  swift  messen<^er,  telling  him  of  her 
sad  plight,  reminding  him  that  they  were  related, 
although  so  distantly,  and  begging  him  to  come  to 
her  defense. 

"And  if,"  she  wrote,  "you  succeed  in  driving 
away  our  enemies,  King  Zurlin,  you  may  ask  for 
the   most    precious    thing    in 
the  kingdom,  anil  it  shall  ])e 
yours." 

Then  she  set  herself  to 
wait,  as  patiently  as  she 
might,  for  tlie  return  of  the 
messenger. 

When  the  young  king  re- 
ceived the  letter,  he  read  it 
through,  then  looked  very 
grave  indeed.  But  he  said 
to  the  courier,  "You  shall 
have  to-night  my  answer  to 
your  royal  sovereign." 

Then  he  went  away  with 
the  letter,  and  after  reading 
it  again  very  carefully  began 
to  think  wdiat  he  should  do. 
The  queen  was  truly  his  far- 
off  cousin,  and  how  could  he 
refuse  to  help  her?  His 
kingly  heart  burned  to  go  to 
her  aid.  Presently  he  rose 
lo  his  feet,  saying: 

"Queen  Alda  shall  not  call 
in  vain  for  help  from  this 
kingdom.  I  know  the  heart 
of  my  people,  and  I  will  move 
at  once  to  her  defense." 

So  he  sent  her  a  letter  tell- 
ing her  of  his  purpose,  and, 
after  the  messenger  had  gone, 
as  soon  as  might  be,  young 
King  Zurlin  rode  out  of  the 
city  at  the  head  of  his  sol- 
diers, each  man  glad  to  go 
to  the  help  of  Queen  Alda 
and  her  people.  But  when 
tliey  were  scarcely  half-way 
there,  the  king  grew  impa- 
tient and,  taking  only  his  trusted  servant  Alcee, 
slipped  away  in  the  night  and  hurried  toward 
the  Lower  Country.  And  because  one  or  two 
men  can  move  much  faster  than  an  army,  by 
the  next  night  they  had  reached  the  border-line 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Here  a  storm  over- 
took them,  but  after  sheltering  the  horses  under 
an  overhanging  rock  the  king  and  Alcee  crept 
into  a  cave  in  the  mountain-side.     The   faithful 


servant  made  his  master  as  comfortable  as  he 
could,  then  lay  down  across  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  and  fell  asleep. 

The  king,  however,  lay  wide  awake  thinking  of 
the  war  he  was  about  to  engage  in  and  wondering 
what  his  cousin,  Queen  Alda,  might  be  like.  Pres- 
ently he  saw,  far  back  in  the  darkness  of  the 
cave,  a  faint  glow  of  light. 


'lAKE    TUICSK    THUi:!-;    BALLS,'  SAIU  THI':  UNUEKGKOLN  U  KLNG."      [SEK  Ni;XT  I'AGK.) 


"What  can  that  be  ?"  he  thought ;  and  since  he 
was  afraid  of  nothing,  he  rose  and  made  his  way 
over  the  rocks  toward  it.  As  it  seemed  to  come 
from  a  distance  he  followed,  the  light  growing 
brighter  and  brighter,  until  he  came  into  a  vast 
hall  fdled  with  a  brilliance  so  dazzling  the  king- 
stood  blinking  his  eyes  for  some  moments  before 
he  could  see  about  him.  A  magnificent  hall  it 
was,    with    tujgc    pillars    reaching    to    the    dome 
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above,  all  carved  out  of  rock  which  sparkled  like 
gems.  As  he  grew  used  to  the  vivid  light  he  saw 
he  was  not  alone.  l)ut  that  in  the  hall  were  many 
strange  little  figures,  no  higher  than  his  knee, 
quite  still  and  silent.  Opposite  him,  on  a  throne 
which  glittered  like  millions  of  diamonds,  sat 
another  of  the  little  figures,  with  a  crown  upon  its 
head.     The  king  bowed  and  said : 

"I  see  I  am  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  May  I 
ask  the  name  of  my  brother  sovereign?" 

'"I  am  the  king  of  the  gnomes,"  answered  the 
little  figure,  '"and  my  dominions  are  vaster  than 
yours.  King  Zurlin,  for  they  underlie  both  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  Countries." 

King  Zurlin's  face  showed  his  surprise  as  he 
answered:  "And  I  have  never  even  Jieard  of  you  ' 
But  I  hope  we  may  be  friends." 

"I  have  always  been  a  friend  to  the  rulers  of 
the  countries  above  me,"  replied  the  gnome-king, 
"and  I  am  about  to  prove  my  friendship  for  you, 
King  Zurlin.  by  aiding  you  in  your  defense  of 
Queen  Alda  " 

"And  how  may  that  be  ?"  asked  the  king. 

The  gnome-king  made  a  sign  to  one  who  stood 
near.  The  little  creature  bowed,  and  handed  him 
three  shining  balls,  one  of  gold,  one  of  copper, 
and  one  of  silver. 

"Take  these  three  balls,"  said  the  underground 
king  then  to  King  Zurlin,  "and  use  them  as  I 
direct.  Each  ball  is  of  the  finest  thread,  yet  can- 
not be  broken.  The  gold  thread  you  are  to  start 
with.  Fasten  the  end  just  outside  of  the  cave, 
then  go  straight  south,  stretching  it  between 
Queen  Alda's  country  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
\\^est.  To  you  it  will  be  but  a  thread;  to  the 
foe  it  will  seem  vastly  ditterent,"  and  the  gnome- 
king  smiled. 

"When  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  ball,"  he 
continued,  "you  will  know  you  have  reached  the 
southern  border  of  the  queen's  dominions.  There 
fasten  the  end  of  the  copper  thread,  and  carry  it 
eastward  between  the  Lower  Country  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  South  It  will  reach  the  whole 
length,  but  no  more.  Then  begin  on  the  silver 
thread  and  carry  it  north  on  the  line  between  the 
little  queen's  country  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
East.  When  you  have  done  this.  King  Zurlin. 
you  will  have  protected  your  cousin  by  strong 
defenses  which  can  never  be  broken  by  an  enemy, 
although  he  who  seeks  to  enter  the  kingdom  in 
peace  and  friendliness  will  not  know  the  threads 
are  there." 

"I  shall  gladly  do  this,"  .^aid  King  Zurlin;  ""but 
it  will  take  me  many  days,  and  will  not  the  three 
kings  enter  the  country  before  I  have  finished?" 

Then  the  gnome-king  made  another  sign,  and 
two  of  the  curious  little  men   approached  King 


Zurlin.     One  held  out  to  him  a  pair  of  sandals, 
while  the  underground  king  said; 

"Those  are  the  Sandals  of  Swiftness.  He  who 
has  them  upon  his  feet  may  fly  so  fast  the  winds 
cannot  overtake  him.  .Start  in  the  morning,  O 
King,  and  the  setting  sun  shall  see  the  defenses 
laid,  and  you  in  the  palace  of  the  queen." 

The  other  little  gnome  then  laid  a  liny  package 
in  King  Zurlin's  hand. 

"That,"  said  the  other  king,  "is  the  Cloak  of 
Darkness.  Wrapped  in  it  you  can  be  seen  by  no 
one,  though  you  pass  through  crowded  cities  on 
your  way." 

King  Zurlin  .shook  out  the  tiny  package  and 
found  it  a  cloudy  cloak,  thin  as  a  cobweb  but  oh, 
so  strong ! 

"It  cannot  be  torn,"  said  the  gnome-king, 
"neither  can  the  sandals  wear  out,  unless  one 
should  try  to  use  them  for  a  wrong  purpose. 
Then  they  would  be  forever  lost  to  him." 

"How  can  I  thank  you  for  these  wonderful 
gifts?"  cried  King  Zurlin. 

"By  using  them  wisely.  Thus  shall  I  be  help- 
ing to  do  a  kind  act." 

Then  the  two  kings  parted  with  many  expres- 
sions of  good  will,  and  a  little  gnome  showed 
King  Zurlin  the  way  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  where  he  lay  down  near  the  faithful  Alcee 
and  slept  until  the  morning. 

"Alcee,"  he  commanded,  after  ihey  had  eaten 
a  hasty  breakfast,  "you  are  to  remain  here  and 
send  the  army  home,  while  I  go  en  into  the 
Lower  Country." 

The  faithful  servant  looked  anxiously  at  him. 

"You  will  not  go  alone,  O   Royal   Master?" 

"Quite  alone,"  answered  the  king,  firmly.  "Do 
you  stay  here  with  the  horses,  and  when  the 
army  comes  up,  say  to  the  general-in-chief  that 
I  command  his  return  to  the  capital." 

"Rut  will  he  heed  my  words?"  asked  Alcee. 

The  king  looked  about  him.  Beyond,  there 
was  a  bit  of  liare  ground  v.hich  the  rain  of  the 
night  before  had  soaked.  With  a  laugh.  King 
Zurlin  snatched  up  a  little  twig  and  wrote  his 
command  to  the  general  of  the  army  in  the  soft 
earth,  sealing  it  with  his  signet-ring. 

"There,  Alcee  I"  he  cried,  "the  general  cannot 
fail  to  read  that,  and  must  obey." 

Then  he  strapped  on  the  Sandals  of  Swiftness, 
and  drawing  around  him  the  Cloak  of  Darkness, 
disappeared  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  aston- 
ished Alcee.  Unseen,  he  fastened  the  golden 
thread,  and  taking  the  ball  in  his  hand,  sped 
southward  as  it  unwound.  And  so  swiftly  did 
he  fly  that  but  a  few  hours  had  passed  before 
the  end  of  the  thread  was  reached. 

Xow,  though  King  Zurlin  believed  all  that  the 
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gnome-king  had  said,  he  could  not  help  wondering 
how  so  tiny  a  thread  could  keep  away  the  enemy. 
EEe  stood  a  few  moments,  looking  toward  the 
west,  when  far,  far  away  he  saw  an  army  advanc- 
ing, banners  flying,  spears  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light. Mow  could  it  be  stopped?  He  took  a  step 
across  the  golden  thread  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
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West,  and  looked  back  toward  the  b.owcr  Coun- 
try. What  had  hai)])cnc(l  ?  Instead  of  the  low, 
green  hills  he  had  been  traveling  over,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  row  of  rocky  cliffs  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach ;  great  steep  mountain-sides  no 
man  could  climb.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  but  there 
they  stood,  a  solid  wall  ])r()tecting  the  little  queen 
from  all  invaders.  He  stepped  back  to  her  terri- 
tory, and  behold  !  only  the  low  green  hills  were 
there.     Then   he   remembered   what   the   gnome- 


king  had  said:  "To  you  it  will  l)e  ])ut  a  thread; 
to  the  foe  it  will  seem  vastly  different." 

With  rejoicing  in  his  heart,  the  king  fastened 
the  end  of  the  cojiper  thread  and  started  to  stretch 
it  between  the  Lower  ("ounlry  and  the  Kingdom 
of  tlie  Soutii.  Antl  so  fast  did  he  travel  that 
l)ut   a    few   hours    passed   until    the   end   of   the 

thread  was  reached.  He 
glanced  at  the  Hat,  sandy 
l)lain  on  the  queen's  terri- 
tory, then  •  stepi)ed  over  the 
co])i)er  thread  into  the  King- 
dom of  the  .*>outh.  and  gasped 
with  astonishment  at  what 
he  ^aw.  .\  wall  of  flame,  so 
fierce  it  seemed  a  hundred 
forests  were  on  fire,  stretched 
!)etween  the  two  kingdoms  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

"Xo  army  in  the  world 
could  break  through  that !" 
cried  the  king,  and  then  he 
glanced  off  toward  the  south, 
bar  away,  the  sun  shone  on 
a  thousand  wliite  tents  where 
the  army  of  tlie  queen's  ene- 
mies lay  encamped.  But  King 
Zurlin  only  laughed  at  the 
sight,  knowing  thev  could 
come  no  faitliei 
iiig  the  end  o 
tliread,  he  flew 
north. 

lu'tween  Queen  Alda's 
land  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
I'.ast  lay  a  little  river,  and  in 
the  distance  King  Zurlin 
could  see  a  great  company  of 
soldiers  bringing  boats  in 
which  to  cross.  He  sped 
along  quite  contentedly,  how- 
ever, altliough  be  did  not 
know  wliat  the  silver  thread 
would  seem,  and  in  a  few 
hours  had  reached  tlie  end. 
Then  lie  quickly  stepped 
across  it,  and  lo !  the  little 
stream  liad  i)ecome  a  mighty  river,  broad  and 
deep,  with  a  current  so  swift  it  caught  every  boat 
;is  it  was  launclied,  wliirled  it  around  and  around, 
and  tossed  it  back  a  wreck  upon  its  own  shore 
The  king  watched  a  wliile  until  he  saw  no  boat 
could  live  in  such  fierce  waters,  and  then  he 
step])ed  back  to  see  the  little  stream  flowing 
peacefully  along,  as  was  its  wont. 

"Xow   my    fair   cousin   is   safe,"   he   said,   tri- 
umphantly, "and  there  is  no  need  of  war." 


and  tasten- 

the    silver 
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Gathering  the  Cloak  of  Darkness  closely  about 
him,  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  capital  of 
Queen  Alda's  kingdom.  And  so  swiftly  did  the 
sandals  carry  him  that  at  dusk  he  was  entering 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Soon  he  came  to  the  palace 
and  wandered,  unseen,  through  its  halls. 

Then  King  Zurlin  went  on  into  the  gardens, and 
there,  amid  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  close  to 
a  bubbling  fountain,  stood  a  carved  marble  seat, 
and  nestled  among  its  silken  cushions  was  the 
lovely  little  queen.  Very  charming  did  she  look 
to  the  king  as  she  sat  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
reading  his  answer  to  her  letter. 

'"Yes,"  she  said  presently,  "T  am  sure  he  will 
come ;  but  the  waiting  is  long." 

Then  King  Zurlin  let  his  Cloak  of  Darkness 
drop  to  the  ground  and  the  queen  looked  up, 
greatly  startled  to  see  the  tall,  handsome  stranger 
standing  before  her. 

"How  came  you  here  ?"'  she  exclaimed,  drawing 
herself  up  haughtily. 

"Through  the  palace,  in  the  usual  way,''  he 
answered  lightly.     But  the  queen  frowned. 

"And  who  are  you  ?"  she  demanded. 

"Fair  cousin,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile,  "you 
sent  for  me,  and  such  was  my  haste  to  obey  your 
summons,  I  have  outmarched  my  army  and  made 
my  way  alone  into  your  presence." 

The  queen  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Then  you  are  King  Zurlin?''  she  asked 
eagerly. 

The  king  bowed  low,  and,  drawing  off  his  ring, 
handed  it  to  her. 

Now,  when  the  two  countries  were  one,  the 
king's  signet-ring  bore  a  shield  engraved  with 
a  crown  and  a  sword.  But  when  the  kingdom 
was  divided,  so  also  was  the  device  on  the  ring. 
The  Upper  Country  now  had  one  side  of  the 
shield  blank,  while  the  other  bore  half  the  crown 
and  the  handle  of  the  sword.  The  Lower  Country 
had  one  blank  half  on  its  shield,  the  other  bearing 
half  the  crown  and  the  point  of  the  sword. 

She  held  out  her  little  white  hands,  saying: 

"A  thousand  welcomes,  King  Zurlin.  Our  poor 
kingdom  lies  in  great  need  of  your  help  " 

"Not  now,"  he  answered,  as  he  took  the  fair 
hands  in  his  and  led  her  to  her  seat  Then,  as 
she  motioned  him  to  sit  beside  her,  he  continued: 

"Nevermore  shall  enemies  assail  you.  Queen 
Alda,  for  about  your  kingdom  are  strong  defenses 
which  cannot  be  broken  " 

"Your  army?"  she  asked,  puzzled. 

"No,  indeed,"  he  answered,  "but  far  stronger 
barriers  than  any  army." 

Then  he  told  her  of  how  he  was  hastening  to 
her  help,  with  his  soldiers  behind  him,  when  he 
met  the  gnome-king.     The  queen's  lovely  brown 


eyes  opened  very  wide  as  he  went  on  to  tell  of  the 
three  threads  and  what  they  seemed  to  be  from 
the  enemies"  ground. 

"Walls  of  rock,  walls  of  flame,  and  a  fierce, 
wide  river  seem  to  be  about  the  kingdom,"  he  fin- 
ished, "and  through  these  no  enemy  may  ever 
break ,  though  he  who  comes  in  peace  and  friend- 
liness will  not  know  the  threads  are  there." 

"It  is  so  wonderful!''  breathed  the  little  queen, 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  for  she  had  been  weary 
and  anxious  so  long.  "How  can  I  thank  you 
enough,  King  Zurhn?  But  how  could  you  make 
such  a  journey,  and  how  did  you  enter  my  palace 
imhindered?" 

Then  he  showed  her  the  Sandals  of  Swiftness, 
and  picknig  up  his  cloak  from  where  it  lay  like  a 
shadow  on  the  ground,  he  threw  it  around  him. 

"King  Zurlin,  where  are  you  ?"  cried  the  queen. 

Drawing  off  the  cloak,  he  handed  it  to  her, 
saying : 

"Folded  in  this  I  cannot  be  seen,  fair  cousin, 
and  in  it  I  entered  your  palace." 

Several  days  passed,  and  the  cousins  became 
better  acquainted,  enjoying  each  other's  society 
oh,  very  much  indeed.  Then  messengers  began 
to  come  in  from  the  west,  and  the  south,  and  the 
east      And  all  of  them  brought  the  same  tidings. 

"The  kings,"  they  said,  "who  were  advancing 
against  your  kingdom,  Queen  Alda,  have  broken 
their  camps  and  are  marching  home  again." 

The  people  went  wild  with  joy,  and  wondered 
that  their  royal  mistress  took  the  good  news  so 
calmly.  But  she  had  felt  quite  safe  ever  since 
she  knew  of  the  three  threads  stretched  so  firmly 
about  her  dominions. 

And  the  bright  days  went  by  while  the  two 
cousins  rode  and  walked,  read  and  talked,  and 
were  happy  together.  Long  ago  the  faithful 
Alcee  had  come,  with  many  of  the  king's  gentle- 
men, to  wait  upon  him  while  he  lingered  in  the 
Lower  Country. 

One  morning,  however,  he  did  not  appear  as 
usual,  but  sent  the  queen  what  seemed  to  her  a 
strange  message :  "Will  Queen  Alda  receive  King 
Zurlin  on  a  matter  of  state?" 

"Certainly,"  the  queen  returned ;  "we  shall 
deem  it  an  honor  to  receive  King  Zurlin."  But 
she  wondered  greatly  what  might  be  the  weighty 
business  he  wished  to  discuss,  and  she  w-andered 
restlessly  through  the  gardens  all  the  morning, 
missing  her  handsome  cousin  more  than  she  had 
thought  possible  And  later  in  the  day  her  ladies- 
in-waiting  dressed  her  in  her  royal  robes,  set  the 
crown  of  rubies  and  diamonds  on  her  graceful 
head,  and,  seating  her  on  the  throne,  went  away, 
for  it  was  her  pleasure  to  receive  the  king  alone. 

And   presently   he   appeared,    and   his   suit   of 
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sapphire-blue  velvet  so  set  off  his  strong,  tall  fig- 
ure, the  queen's  heart  gave  a  wild  throb  at  sight 
of  him.  She  smiled  as  she  welcomed  him.  He 
bowed  low  in  response,  but  his  face  was  grave. 

"What  is  the  pleasure  of  King  Zurlin?"  she 
asked,  rather  disturbed  by  his  unsmiling  face, 

"Gracious  Queen  Alda," 
he  made  answer,  "are  you 
satisfied  with  the  defenses  of 
your  kingdom?" 

"Surely,"  she  answered. 

"Do  you  consider  that  I, 
King  Zurlin,  through  the 
right  use  of  the  gnome-king's 
gifts,  have  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing away  your  enemies?" 

"I  do,  indeed,"  she  re- 
sponded earnestly.  "The 
gratitude  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  queen, 
flows  to  you,  King  Zurlin." 

He  bowed  gravely,  and, 
taking  from  his  breast  the 
letter  she  had  written,  con- 
tinued : 

"In  this  appeal  for  help, 
Queen  Alda,  you  promise  that 
if  I  succeed  in  freeing  you 
from  the  three  kings,  I  may 
ask  the  most  precious  thing 
in  the  kingdom,  and  it  shall 
be  mine." 

The  little  queen  looked 
steadily  at  him.  Had  she 
been  mistaken  in  her  cousin? 
Did  he  care  only  for  a  re- 
ward?    Then  she  said: 

■'The  keeper  of  my  treas- 
ure, King  Zurlin,  shall  give 
you  whatsoever  you  desire." 

"I  desire  nothing  the  keeper 
of  your  treasure  can  give 
me,"  he  said.  "He  has  not 
the  most  precious  thing  in 
the  kin3<lKm." 

The  queen  turned  a  little 
pale. 

"Is  it  the  crown  you  wish  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  one  crown,  O  Queen.  I  wish  no  other. 
What  I  ask  is  far  more  precious  than  any  crown." 

As  she  caught  the  look  in  his  eyes.  Queen  Alda 
began  to  understand.  A  soft  light  shone  in  her 
own,  and  the  color  of  the  wild  rose  flushed  her 
cheeks.     She  hesitated,  then  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"Is  it  the  hand  of  the  queen  you  would  ask, 
King  Zurlin?" 

"That  and  more,"  he  answered.     "What  I  ask 


is  even  more  precious;  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
queen  1"  and  there  was  no  mistaking  his  look  now. 

Then  the  little  queen  arose,  and  with  her  royal 
robes  trailing  after  her,  came  down  the  steps  of 
the  throne  to  the  king's  side 

"The   queen's   heart    I   cannot   give   you    now, 


rHE    QUEEN    LOOKED    UP,   STAKTLEU    TO    SEE    THE    TAl.l,,    HANDSOME    STRANGER.' 

my  cousin,"  she  said,  "for  it  has  been  yours  ever 
since  the  moment  I  first  met  you  in  the  garden." 

So  they  were  married  amid  great  rejoicings,  and 
were  always  happy.  And  their  dominions  were 
united,  never  more  to  be  known  as  the  Divided 
Kingdom,  nor  the  Upper  and  Lower  Countries, 
but  as  one  united  kingdom,  vast  and  beautiful, 
lying  fair  and  gracious  beneath  the  sky  in  the 
free  air  of  heaven. 


EDWARD  LIVINGSTON  TRUDEAU: 
A  PIONEER  OF  THE  OPEN 


(  "  Ilerofs  of  To-day  "—  I'll ) 

BY  MARY  R.   PARKMAN 


Oh,  toiling  hands  of  v\ortals!  Oh,  unzvearied  feet, 
traveling  ye  kno'.v  not  zvliither !  Soon,  soon,  it  seems 
to  you,  you  must  come  forth  on  some  conspicuous  hill- 
top, and  but  a  little  zvay  further,  against  the  setting 
sun,  descry  the  spires  of  El  Dorado.  Little  do  ye  know 
your  own  blessedness ;  for  to  travel  hopefully  is  a  better 
thing  than  to  arrive,  and  the  true  success  is  to  labor. 

Stevenson  :  El  Dorado. 

When  you  read  in  your  history  the  stories  of 
the  men  who  discovered  America,  did  you  ever 
think  that  not  one  of  them  found  that  for  which 
he  searched  when  he  sailed  unknown  seas  and 
braved  the  perils  of  an  unbroken  wilderness?  Co- 
lumbus tried  to  find  a  sea  way  to  the  Indies,  and 
stumbled  upon  a  new  world.  Henry  Hudson,  in 
seeking  a  short  cut  to  the  Pacific,  found  New 
York.  De  Soto,  hunting  in  vain  for  gold,  was 
little  comforted  by  the  sight  of  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  Mississippi.  And  so  with  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Balboa,  La  Salle,  and  all  the  rest.  Each  jour- 
neyed in  search  of  one  thing  and  found  another. 

Nor  did  any  of  these  discoverers  know  what 
he  had  found.  De  Soto  had  no  vision  of  great 
plains  of  golden  grain,  food  for  millions  of  men, 
along  the  shores  of  his  river.  Henry  Hudson 
never  dreamed  of  the  city  of  New  York.  These 
men  blazed  the  trail.  It  was  for  those  who  came 
after  to  understand  and  use  what  they  had  found. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coverers of  our  day— the  story  of  a  man  who 
found  a  new  world  in  the  North  Woods  of  New 
York.  But  like  the  other  discoverers,  he  searched 
for  one  thing  and  found  another,  and  he  spent 
many  years  of  patient  work  in  trying  to  under- 
stand and  use  in  the  best  way  what  he  had  found. 

Edward  Livingston  Trudeau  was  born  with  a 
love  of  the  woods  and  the  life  of  the  open.  In 
his  father.  Dr.  James  Trudeau,  the  call  of  the 
wild  was  so  strong  that  again  and  again  he  would 
leave  the  city  and  his  work  to  lose  himself  in  the 
great  forests  of  the  West  far  from  the  world  of 
men.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was  only  when  he 
could  lose  himself  in  this  way  that  he  seemed  to 
find  himself.  Once  he  lived  for  two  years  with 
the  Osage  Indians,  learning  their  woodcraft  and 
their  skill  in  riding  and  hunting.  In  1841  he  went 
with  Eremont  the  explorer  on  his  great  expedi- 
tion to  the  Rocky  Alountains.  And  it  was  never 
hard  for  his  friend  Audubon,  the   famous  natu- 


ralist, to  persuade  him  to  shut  up  his  office  and 
fare  forth  with  him  into  the  wilds.  He  was  al- 
ways restless  and  ill  at  ease  within  walls ;  only 
out  under  the  open  sky  did  he   feel   fully  alive. 

Of  course,  this  uncertain,  wandering  life  ruined 
his  chances  for  success  in  his  profession.  He  gave 
up  his  office  in  New  York,  and,  leaving  his  chil- 
dren with  their  grandfather,  returned  to  his  ear- 
lier home  in  New  Orleans,  thinking  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  easier  to  settle  down  there  to  a  more 
regular  and  ordered  life.  But  he  was  never  able 
to  resist  for  long  at  a  time  the  craving  for  the 
freedom  of  the  great  out  of  doors. 

Edward  Trudeau's  childhood  was  spent  in  large 
cities  — New  York  first,  and  then  Paris;  he  never 
knew  his  father,  and  yet  he  shared  his  strong  love 
for  a  wild,  outdoor  life.  He  used  often  to  say 
that  it  was  strange  how  the  trait  which  in  his 
father  had  wrecked  his  career  as  a  physician 
saved  the  life  of  his  son,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
so  ill  that  he  could  live  only  in  the  open  air,  and 
really  led  to  his  success  as  a  doctor  by  showing 
him  that  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  often  a  sure 
cure  where  medicines  fail. 

Did  you  know  that  only  a  very  few  years  ago 
many  people  were  afraid  to  open  their  windows? 
That  was  the  time  when  so  many  were  dying  of 
tuberculosis  that  it  was  called  "the  great  white 
plague."  It  was  as  mysterious  and  terrible  as 
the  Black  Death,  which,  we  read,  once  carried  off 
half  the  people  of  England,  because  this  "white 
plague"  was  an  enemy  that  never  withdrew.  No 
one  knew  what  caused  the  trouble,  but  they 
thought  it  must  be  due  to  a  chill  of  some  kind,  so 
they  carefully  shut  out  the  fresh  air.  Every  child 
to-day  knows  that  they  were  shutting  out  the  one 
thing  that  could  cure  them.  But  do  you  know 
that  it  was  Edward  Trudeau  who  taught  us  that  ? 
He  was  really  the  discoverer  of  the  importance 
of  fresh  air  as  a  cure  for  many  ills,  and,  still  bet- 
ter, as  a  means  of  keeping  well.  Besides  this,  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  true  hero.  Listen  to  his  story 
and  see  if  you  will  not  say  with  me  that  his  was 
as  brave  a  fight  as  that  of  any  hero  of  battle.  And 
his  victory  was  one  in  which  the  whole  world  has 
a  share. 

Though  Edward  Trudeau  was  born  with  his 
father's  love  of  the  open,  most  of  his  early  life, 
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as  we  have  said,  was  spent  in  big  cities.  When  a 
child  of  three,  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Berger,  a 
French  physician  who  liad  earned  renown  not 
only  in  his  own  country  but  also  in  New  York, 
took  him  and  his  older  brother  to  Paris,  where 
they  lived  for  fifteen  years.  Here  he  was  like  a 
wood-bird  in  a  cage,  looking  at  a  strange  life  and 
strange  people  through  the  bars. 

Sometimes  the  bits  of  life  he  saw  were  very 


came  friends  after  a  fashion.  But  General  Ba- 
zaine  was,  as  events  proved,  much  more  within 
his  capabilities  when  sitting  tall  on  a  prancing, 
gold-caparisoned  horse  at  a  royal  review  of  the 
troops  than  when  leading  the  forces  of  France 
against  the  German  army.  When  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  came  in  1870  it  was  largely  through 
his  tactical  blunders,  and  cowardly  treachery, 
perhaps,    that    Sedan    was    surrounded    and    the 
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gay  and  fascinating,  for  this  was  the  time 
of  the  Second  Empire,  when  the  capital  was 
always  a-flutter  over  some  occasion  of  royal 
pomp  or  brilliant  celebration.  Napoleon  HI 
(whom  \'ictor  Hugo  wittily  dubbed  "Napoleon 
the  Little"  in  contrast  with  his  uncle,  Napoleon 
the  Great)  tried  to  make  the  splendor  and  glitter 
of  extravagant  display  take  the  place  of  the  true 
glory  of  great  deeds.  One  of  his  "big  brass  gen- 
erals,'' who  was  always  quite  dazzling  in  gold 
lace  and  gleaming  decorations,  lived  on  the  first 
floor,  immediately  below  Dr.  Berger's  apartment, 
and  Edward  Trudeau  felt,  as  he  watched  from 
the  window  this  ideal  figure  of  military  power 
dash  up  to  the  porte-cochere  on  his  spirited  horse, 
all  splendid,  too,  in  gold  trappings,  that  here  truly 
was  one  of  the  great  race  of  heroes.  He  trem- 
bled with  delight  when  the  great  man  took  notice 
of  his  small,  hero-worshiping  self,  and  they  be- 


French  army  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  victori- 
ous Germans.  When  Edward  Trudeau  read  in 
the  papers  the  news  of  the  French  defeat  his 
heart  was  sad  over  the  fall  of  his  boyish  idol,  but 
the  truth  entered  his  soul  that  the  real  victors  of 
real  battles  are  not  always  those  magnificent  ones 
who  look  most  unconqueralile. 

Another  vivid  memory  of  his  childhood  days 
in  Paris  brought  home  the  same  truth.  One  day, 
as  he  watched  at  the  window,  he  was  thrilled  to 
see  a  gorgeous  equerry  from  the  Palais  Royal 
ride  up  in  state  to  his  door  and  hand  a  parcel  to 
the  butler.  This  package,  he  learned,  contained 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  the  em- 
peror had  sent  to  his  grandfather.  Afterward, 
he  noticed  that  his  grandfather  always  wore  a 
little  red  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole.  But  when 
the  small  boy  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the 
reason   for  his  wearing  the  decoration,  he  only 
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smiled  quizzically  and  said,  "Pour  fairc  parlcr 
Ics  ciiricux,  vioii  enfant"  ("To  give  the  curious 
a  chance  to  talk,  my  child").  As  for  himself, 
this  modest  French  physician  preferred  to  let  his 
deeds  alone  speak  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  small  boy  who  could  scarcely  remember 
the  time  when  he  did  not  live  in  France  and 
whose  relatives  were  all  French  did  not  forget 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  an  American.  The 
toy  boats  which  he  sailed  in  the  fountains  of  the 
Tuileries  all  bore  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And 
his  favorite  playmates  at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte, 
where  he  went  to  school,  were  hardy  American 
boys  whose  parents  were  living  in  Paris. 


Phutoyraph  by  Win.  Distin. 

EDVVAKI)    LIVINGSTON    TKUUEAl'. 

During  the  years  at  the  French  school  the 
vague,  inner  yearning  for  a  freer,  more  natural 
life  found  vent  in  many  pranks,  and  covert  re- 
bellion not  only  against  the  class  routine,  but 
also,  more  openly,  against  the  established  order 
of  things  on  the  playground. 

When  he.  returned  to  New  York  at  eighteen, 
Edward  could  speak  only  broken  English,  but  he 
felt  so  truly  American  that  he  wondered  why  his 
cousins  laughed  when  he  said,  "Ze  English  is 
a  very  hard  language  to  prononciate." 

Then  c::me  his  "wander  years,"  in  which  he 
tried,  with  a  deep,  unsatisfied  longing  after  he 
knew  not  what,  to  find  his  proper  niche  in  life. 
Something  of  the  memory  of  the  stirring  day 
w'hen  the  .\merican  lads  in  Paris  had  thrilled 
over  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  privateer 
Alabama  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Kcarsargc 
off  the   coast   of   France   led   him    to    think    that 


he  wanted  to  enter  the  Navy.  So  he  went  to  a 
preparatory  school  at  Newport,  as  the  United 
States  Nr.val  Academy  had  been,  on  account  of 
the  war,  removed  from  Annapolis  to  that  city, 
together  with  the  historic  old  ship  Constitution, 
which  furnished  quarters  for  the  cadets. 

At  the  very  moment  when  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  the  academy.  Fate  decided  otherwise.  His 
only  brother,  Francis,  whose  delicate  health  had 
always  been  a  cause  of  much  anxiety,  became 
alarmingly  ill.  Though  Edward  was  several 
years  younger,  he  had  always,  as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember,  tried,  at  school  and  on  the 
playground,  to  take  care  of  this  frail  brother. 
He  learned  to  know  by  the  signs  of  the  paling 
lace  and  blue  lips  when  the  weak  heart  was  miss- 
ing its  proper  beat,  and  he  was  always  at  hand 
to  say:  "Steady,  old  fellow,  steady!  Let  "s  drop 
out  of  the  game  and  rest  up  a  bit." 

Most  of  the  thrashings  that  he  had  dealt  out  to 
the  school  bullies  were  given  on  his  brother's  ac- 
count. But  if  Frank  was  not  able  to  hold  his 
own  when  it  came  to  fisticuff's,  in  other  encoun- 
ters Edward  learned  to  rely  on  the  strong  char- 
acter and  high  ideals  of  this  brother,  who  seemed 
a  tower  of  strength  when  it  came  to  battles  of 
the  spirit  against  doubts,  fears,  and  wild  gusts 
of  temptation. 

Now  these  two,  who  were  so  closely  united  by 
the  strong  double  bond  of  mutual  dependence 
and  protection,  had  come  to  the  great  parting 
of  the  ways.  The  white  plague  had  Francis  in 
its  terrible  grip.  During  the  last  months  of  the 
hopeless  struggle  Edward  watched  with  him  night 
and  day,  drinking  strong  green  tea  to  keep  him- 
self awake,  and,  by  the  doctor's  orders,  carefully 
keeping  all  the  windows  closed,  since  the  outside 
air  was  supposed  to  aggravate  the  painful  cough. 

The  man  who  was  to  cure  many  by  the  simple 
means  of  fresh  air  learned  his  first  lesson  in  that 
sick-room  where  he  watched  the  one  he  loved 
best  struggle  for  breath,  and  where  he  himself 
caught  the  seeds  of  the  dread  disease.  This  first 
great  sorrow  was  really  the  first  stage  on  his 
great  journey  of  discovery— the  discovery  of  a 
new  world  of  life,  restored  to  many  who  believed 
that  they  were  nearing  the  "\"alley  named  of  the 
Shadow."  But  how  often  is  it  true  that  the 
seeker  after  El  Dorado  searches  for  one  thing 
and  finds  another  !  How  often  must  the  fortunate 
ones  who  at  last  arrive  at  the  great  goal  travel  by 
ways  they  know  not ! 

Edward  Trudeau  had  not  yet  found  his  life- 
work.  He  studied  for  a  few  months  at  the  school 
of  mines  before  he  realized  that  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  an  engineer.  This  was  but  one  of 
many    false   starts.      Indeed,   his   early   path   was 
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strewn  witli  so  many  hits  of  wreckage  from  his 
spasmodic  trials  and  failures  that  when  one  of 
his  friends  announced  to  a  group  at  the  Union 
Club  that  he  had  entered  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  a  fellow-member  said,  '"I  bet 
five  hundred  dollars  he  never  graduates  "  And 
not  one  of  the  companions  who  knew  and  loved 
him  so  well  was  ready  to  take  up  the  bet. 

These  merry  companions  of  his  youth,  who 
thought  they  knew  Edward  Trudeau  better  than 
he  knew  himself,  loved  him  well ;  for  he  ever  had 
the  gift  of  friendship  with  man  and  beast.  Dogs 
and  horses  at  once  felt  his  comprehending  hand 
and  heart.  And  as  for  the  human  kind  — were 
they  great  masters  of  finance  like  Edward  II. 
Harriman,  gay  young  men  about  town  like  the 
Livingstons,  or  sturdy  mountain  guides  like  Paul 
Smitli,  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck — all  and  cacli 
were  not  only  boon  com])anions  when  the  oppor- 
tunity served,  but  lifelong  friends  whom  neither 
time  nor  circumstance  could  change.  When  Dr. 
Trudeau  used  to  say  with  feeling,  ''No  one  ever 
had  better  friends  than  I  have,'"  we  always 
thought,  as  we  looked  into  his  kindly  eyes,  so 
alive  with  understanding  sympathy  and  ready 
cheer,  "How  true  it  is  that  the  best  way  to  win 
a  friend  is  to  be  one." 

The  best  friend  of  all  from  beginning  to  end, 


physician  in  The  Strangers'  Hospital.  It  was 
through  his  love  for  her,  he  said,  that  he  was 
able  to  keep  steadily  at  work  during  his  college 
days,    when   close   application   to   study   and   the 
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however,  was  Miss  Charlotte  Beare,  who  became 
his  wife  as  soon  as  he  had  graduated  from  the 
medical  school  and  had  spent  six  months  as  house 
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confinement  of  city  life  were  telling  not  only 
upon  his  health  but  also  wearing  away  the  inner 
soul  that  ever  craved,  with  a  deeper  and  more 
poignant  longing,  the  freedom  of  open  spaces  and 
the  breath  of  the  life-giving  woods. 

It  was  a  very  different  story  from  those  light- 
hearted,  familiar  ones  where  "they  married  and 
lived  happy  ever  after."  The  rain  followed  the 
sunshine  very  soon  after  the  young  doctor  had 
returned  from  his  wedding-trip  and  settled  down 
to  practise  in  New  York.  After  months  of  strug- 
gle against  what  he  thought  was  in  part  a  sort  of 
stubborn  malaria,  the  doctor  who  had  worked  so 
bravely  to  fit  himself  to  cure  others  came  face  to 
face  with  the  truth  that  he  himself  had  a  disease 
which  no  doctor  could  cure.  The  world  seemed 
dark  indeed  when  he  thought  he  must  soon  leave 
his  loved  wife,  the  little  Charlotte  and  baby  Ned, 
and  all  the  hopes  that  he  cherished  for  future 
accomplishment. 

He  little  realized  that  he  had  but  reached  the 
second  stage  in  the  journey  that  was  to  prepare 
him  in  a  way  he  could  not  understand  to  be  the 
"Beloved  Physician,"  destined  to  save  many  who, 
like  him,  had  met  death  face  to  face  and  trem- 
bled before  the  thought  of  separation  from  those 
they  loved 

A  faint  light  seemed  to  shine  in  the  blackness 
of  the  night  that  had  closed  about  him  when  the 
resolve  came  to  go  away  from  the  city  into  the 
still  woods — where  he  had  felt  the  keenest  joy 
in  "mere  living"  on  brief  hunting-trips  to  the 
Adirondacks.  His  dear  wife  should  be  spared 
seeing  the  terrible,  hopeless  fight,  and  he  should 
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before  the  end  have  a  bit  of  that  free  life  for 
which  his  tired  spirit  longed.  And  so,  though  it 
meant  separation,  perhaps  forever,  from  those  he 
loved  best,  he  prepared  to  go  to  Paul  Smith's 
hunting-lodge,  forty-two  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad  and  in  a  still  country  of  mountain  lakes 
and  vast,  untroubled  forest. 

It  took  three  days  for  the  sick  man  to  make 
the  journey.  His  friend  Lou  Livingston,  who 
accompanied  him,  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him 
to  give  up  going  to  such  a  rough,  remote  place. 
A  mattress  and  pillows  were  arranged  in  the 
two-horse  stage,  or  wagon,  in  which  they  had  to 
travel  the  forty-two  miles  of  rough  mountain 
road  to  the  hunting-lodge,  and  the  sick  man  was 
made  as  comfortable  as  possiljle ;  but  when  at 
sunset  he  caught  sight  of  the  house  through  the 
pines  he  was  too'  weak  with  fever  and  the  jolting 
of  the  long  trip  to  stand  or  walk.  A  hearty 
mountain  guide  picked  him  up  as  if  he  had  been 
an  infant,  carried  him  up  to  his  room,  and,  as  he 
laid  him  on  his  bed,  remarked  comfortingly: 

''That  's  nothing.  Doctor !  You  don't  weigh 
no  more  than  a  dried  lambskin." 

The  invalid  might  well  have  been  depressed  by' 
these  words,   but  the  magic  of  the  country  had 
already  begun  its  work.     He  ate  a  hearty  meal 
with  the  keenest  relish  he  had  known  in  weeks 
and  fell  asleep  like  a  tired  child. 

"\Mien  I  thought  I  had  come  to  the  end,  it 
proved  but  the  turn  in  the  road,"  said  Dr.  Tru- 
deau.  '"I  went  to  the  mountains  to  die — I  found 
there  the  beginning  of  a  new  life." 

As  the  weeks  passed  and  left  him  not  losing 
ground,  but  actually  gaining  day  by  day,  the 
truth  gradually  dawned  upon  him  that  fresh  air 
and  rest  were  doing  what  doctors  despaired  of. 

After  proving  what  a  few  months  could  accom- 
plish, and  finding  that  even  a  short  visit  to  his 
home  meant  an  alarming  set-back,  Dr.  Trudeau 
and  his  wife  decided  that  they  must  go  to  the 
mountain  country  to  live  Can  you  imagine  what 
spending  a  winter  in  the  Adirondacks  meant  at 
that  time,  when  the  only  houses  were  hunting- 
lodges  and  the  cabins  of  the  guides?  Once,  when 
making  the  journey  to  their  winter  quarters,  the 
family  was  caught  in  a  blizzard.  \Mien  the  sweat 
of  their  struggling  horses  was  turned  to  a  firm 
casing  of  ice  and  they  all  had  hard  work  to  keep 
faces  and  ears  from  freezing,  they  left  the  cut- 
ter, put  blankets  on  the  horses,  wrapped  the  chil- 
dren in  bnffalo-robes  and  buried  them  in  the 
snow,  while  the  men  tramped  ahead  and  made  a 
track  up  the  hill  for  the  weary  horses.  At  last, 
M-hcn  it  was  clear  that  the  animals  could  go  no 
farther,  Paul  Smith  set  off  to  the  hut  of  a  guide 
for  fresh  horses. 


For  several  years  Dr.  Trudeau  lived  with  his 
family  in  this  wilderness  where  he  had  found 
health  and  happiness.  His  skill  as  a  physician 
was  given  mostly  to  caring  for  the  lumbermen 
and  guides  for  miles  about  and  for  their  dogs  and 
horses.  Of  course  there  were,  too,  the  people 
of  the  summer  camps.  And  the  story  of  his  cure 
led  a  New  York  doctor  to  send  a  few  patients 
to  try  the  same  life.  The  number  of  these  peo])le 
increased,  and  gradually  the  colony  of  health- 
seekers  began  to  grow. 

One  day,  when  Dr.  Trudeau  was  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Pisgah,  near  Saranac  Lake,  he  fell 
asleep  while  leaning  on  his  gun  and  dreamed  a 
dream.  He  saw  as  in  a  vision  the  forest  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  melt  away,  and  the  whole  slope 
covered  with  houses,  built,  as  it  were,  inside  out, 
so  that  most  of  the  life  of  the  people  could  go 
on  in  the  open.  As  he  said  years  later,  when  he 
was  making  an  address  at  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  building  of  the  Adirondack  Cot- 
tage Sanitarium  at  Saranac  Lake,  "I  dreamed  a 
dream  of  a  great  sanitarium  that  should  be  the 
everlasting  foe  of  tuberculosis,  and  lo,  the  dream 
has  come  true  !'' 

But  Dr.  Trudeau  was  a  man  who  knew  that,  if 
good  dreams  are  to  come  true,  one  must  have 
the  faith  to  pray  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  work,  and  the  steady  resolution  to  work  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  prayer.  Much  faith 
and  much  hard  work  went  into  the  beginnings 
of  that  City  of  the  Sick  near  Lake  Saranac. 

There  was  the  time  of  small  things,  when  the 
chosen  spot,  with  its  scant  grass  and  huge  boul- 
ders, looked  more  like  a  pasture  for  goats  than 
a  building-site.  Faith,  however,  cannot  only 
move  mountains,  it  can  turn  them  into  building- 
material  ;  faith,  too,  can  move  the  hearts  of  men 
and  make  many  work  together  as  one  for  a  great 
cause.  The  guides  whose  families  the  Beloved 
Physician  had  tended  without  price  gave  sixteen 
acres  on  the  sheltered  plateau  where  he  had  seen 
his  dream  city  arise. 

"We  shall  build  not  a  great  hospital  where 
many  are  herded  together,  but  cottages  where 
those  who  seek  refuge  here  may  each  have  his 
zone  of  pure  air  and  something  of  the  rest  and 
freedom  of  home,''  said  Dr.  Trudeau.  He  talked 
to  his  friends,  he  talked  to  friends  of  his  friends 
—to  all  who  would  pause  in  their  busy  lives  to 
listen.  His  glowing  faith  kindled  enthusiasm  in 
other  hearts.  Day  by  day,  not  only  through  the 
large  gifts  of  the  few  who  could  give  much,  but 
also  through  the  small  gifts  of  the  many  who 
could  give  but  little,  the  fund  grew.  The  doc- 
tor's dream  became  a  reality. 

When  v.-e  hear  the  stories  of  the  heroes  of  old 
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—  the  men  of  might,  the  grand  of  soul— does  it 
seem  as  if  our  little  day  gives  no  chance  for 
great  deeds?  Look  at  the  Beloved  Physician  of 
Saranac,  with  his  frail  body,  his  cheerful  smile, 
his  unconquerable  hope.  See  him  going  about 
with  loving  care  among  those  whom  life  seemed 
to  have  broken  and  cast  aside.     See  him  in  his 


after  the  crushing  blow  inflicted  on  France  by 
the  German  arms,  to  console  and  inspire  the 
French  people  with  the  hope  of  triumph  through 
defeat.  It  shows  a  young  gladiator  who  has  re- 
ceived his  death-wound  while  facing  the  foe, 
lifted  up  and  borne  onward  by  a  splendid  Vic- 
tory with  outstretched  wings.     He  has  fought  the 
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litllc  laboratory  struggling  hour  after  hour, 
through  weeks  and  months  and  years,  with  no 
apparatus  save  that  of  his  own  contriving,  with 
no  training  in  scientific  method,  to  lure  the  germs 
of  the  white  plague  within  the  field  of  his  micro- 
scope, and  force  them  to  give  up  the  secret  of 
their  terrible  power.  Surely  there  is  no  heroism 
greater  than  that  of  such  brave,  patient  labor 
against  all  odds,  against  all  ills,  in  spite  of  sor- 
row and  loss  and  the  fear  of  failure. 

I  like  to  picture  this  hero,  with  his  genius  for 
taking  pains,  at  work  over  his  test-tubes  when 
his  famous  patient,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
came  to  visit  the  laboratory,  although  the  bril- 
liant imagination  of  the  great  writer  failed  to 
understand  the  steady  light  of  the  imagination 
that  seeks  patiently  after  scientific  truth  in  spite 
of  discouragements  and  years  of  fruitless  work. 

In  the  last  public  address  which  Trudeau  made, 
in  19 10,  before  a  gathering  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  he  said  these  words: 

"If  for  most  of  us  our  achievements  must  fall  short 
of  our  ideals,  it,  when  age  and  infirmity  overtake  us, 
'wc  come  not  within  sight  of  the  castle  of  our  dreams,' 
nevertheless,  all  will  be  well  with  us;  for,  as  Stevenson 
tells  us  rightly,  'to  travel  hopefully  is  better  than  to 
arrive,  and  the  true  success  is  to  labor.'  " 

One  of  Trudeau's  most  cherished  possessions 
was  a  fine  copy  in  bronze  of  Mercie's  statue 
'"Gloria  Victis,"  given  him  by  one  of  his  pa- 
tients.    The  sculptor  created  this  statue  in  1871, 


fight  and  still  holds  the  sword  in  his  lifeless 
hand.  In  losing  his  life  he  wins  his  victory,  that 
of  one  of  the  "faithful  failures"  who  march  to- 
ward the  new  day  whose  dawn  is  not  for  them 
but  for  those  who  coiue  after. 

Dr.  Trudeau,  ever  in  the  grip  of  the  enemy 
that  could  be  held  at  bay,  but  never  conquered, 
labored  year  after  year  to  save  the  lives  ot 
others.  Many  he  was  able  to  cure  through  rest 
and  the  life-giving  air  of  the  jihice  he  had  found. 
In  many  more  cases  he  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  disease  and  giving  years  of  useful  life,  with 
restrictions  — days  and  nights  in  the  open,  eter- 
nal watchfulness.  And  always,  so  conditioned 
himself,  he  worked,  while  often  laboring  for 
every  breath  he  drew,  to  find  the  real  cure  — a 
something  that  would  be  able  to  destroy  the  ter- 
rible germs.  He  never  lived  to  find  it,  but  he 
prepared  the  way  for  others,  who  will  go  on  with 
his  work  and  carry  it  to  success. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  in  November,  191 5, 
Dr.  Trudeau  tried  to  explain  what  the  statue 
"Gloria  Victis"  had  meant  to  him: 

"It  typifies,"  he  said,  "many  victories  I  have 
seen  won  in  Saranac  Lake  by  those  whom  I  had 
learned  to  love:  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over 
the  body;  the  victories  that  demand  acquiescence 
in  worldly  failure,  and  in  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  life  itself  as  a  part  of  their  achievement;  the 
victory  of  the  Nazarene,  which  ever  speaks  its 
great  message  to  the  ages." 


THE  DANCING  LESSON 

BY  GRACE  PURDIE  MOON 

A  WARM  and  drowsy  hush  is  over  all. 
As  shines  the  noontide  sun  on  'dobe  wall, 
When  through  the  pueblo  streets  is  heard  the  thrum 
Of  old  Pedro  Ki-ee-te's  ancient  drum; 
And  singing,  too,  a  childish  voice  is  heard. 
And  pat  of  feet  keep  time  with  every  word: 
"Hi !  Yi !  Yi !  and  Ho  !  Yo  !  Yo  ! 

Shake  the  rattle  high  then  low; 

Pat  the  ground  with  buckskin  toe ; 

Standing  straight  and  bowing  low  ; 

Sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  slow ; 

Back  and  forth  and  round  I  go." 
And  old  tnen  stop  and  nod  and  smiling  say, 
"He   11  be  the  greatest  dancer  of  our  tribe  some  day." 
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THE  EMBARGO 

More  than  a  hundred  years  at?o.  when  England 
and  France  were  at  war,  each  of  these  nations 
tried  to  injure  the  trade  of  the  other  as  much  as 
possihle,  and  in  the  course  of  tlie  conflict  disas- 
trous blows  were  given  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  So,  in  order  to  remedy  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  our  trade,  Congress  (in  1807)  gave 
President  Jefferson  the  power  to  lay  an  embargo 
on  outgoing  vessels ;  that  is,  it  gave  him  power  to 
forl)id  all  vessels  to  sail  from  America  to  foreign 
l)orts. 

Now,  for  the  second  time  in  our  history,  an 
embargo  act  has  been  passed  and  has  just  been 
put  into  effect  by  the  President.  This  gives 
tlie  President  entire  control  over  practically  all 
exports  from  America  to  all  otiier  countries  in 
the  world,  whether  they  be  those  of  our  allies,  of 
our  enemies,  or  of  neutrals.  Every  exporter  of 
goods  must  obtain  from  the  department  of  com- 
merce a  license  for  every  shipment  he  wishes  to 
make.  If  the  license  is  withheld,  the  shipment 
cannot  be  made.  No  exception  is  made  whether 
in  tlie  character  of  tlie  article  to  be  shipped  or  in 
the  country  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sent; 
nothing  can  be  shipped  to  any  foreign  country 
unless  the  license  is  first  obtained. 

One  purpose  of  this  embargo  is  to  improve 
food  conditions  in  this  country  by  keeping  here 
sufficient  supplies  for  our  own  needs.  When  the 
department  of  commerce  finds  that  wheat  or  corn 
or  meat  is  going  abroad  in  quantities  too  great 
for  our  safety,  it  will  begin  to  shut  down  on  the 
shipment  of  wheat,  or  corn,  or  meat,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  the  chief  purpose  of  the  embargo 
is  to  give  the  President  a  weapon  with  which  to 
strike  at  Germany.  Several  of  the  neutral  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  especially  Sweden,  Holland, 
Denmark,   and    Switzerland,    have   been   buying 


heavily  of  American  goods  and  selling  them  to 
Ciermany,  making  enormous  profits  in  doing  so. 
Last  year  ])robably  5,000,000  people  of  Germany 
lived  on  food  which  they  were  able  to  get  from 
adjoining  countries  because  of  the  American 
food-stuffs  which  were  sold  to  those  countries. 
Of  course,  Sweden  and  the  other  neutrals  have 
the  right  to  sell  food  to  Germany;  and,  as  long 
as  the  United  States  was  a  neutral,  we  could  not 
very  well  refuse  to  sell  to  Sweden  or  to  any  other 
neutral  that  wished  to  ])uy,  not  even  to  Germany 
if  our  goods  could  have  reached  that  nation.  But 
now  that  we  are  ourselves  a  belligerent  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  food  i)roduced  here  shall 
not  find  its  way  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  tables 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  means  of  the  embargo  we 
shall  exercise  this  right.  "We  must  not."  said 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  "send  soldiers  to 
l-'rance,  and  at  the  same  time  export  food  to  put 
in  the  stomachs  of  the  men  who  are  going  to 
shoot  our  soldiers." 

FOOD-SUPPLY    AND    FOOD-CONTROL 

Some  months  ago  there  were  fears  that  our  food- 
supi)ly  this  year  would  fall  short  of  what  we 
should  need  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  in  this 
war.  The  latest  crop-estimates,  however,  show 
that  we  shall  have  an  abundance  of  vegetables, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  and  the  various  other  products 
of  the  farm. 

We  have  in  prospect  a  billion  more  bushels  of 
food-crops  than  were  raised  last  year.  The  peo- 
ple will  have  for  their  tables  nearly  twice  as 
many  bushels  of  potatoes  as  last  season  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  bushels  of  beans.  The  corn- 
crop  of  this  year  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by 
500,000,000  bushels,  and  there  will  be  200,000,000 
bushels  more  of  oats  than  were  harvested  in 
1916.     But   our   wheat-crop   falls   short   of   our 
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needs.  We  shall  have,  indeed,  enough  of  this 
erain  for  our  own  use  but  we  shall  not  have 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  allies.  Dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months  France  and  Great 
Britain  must  receive  about  300,000.000  bushels  of 
American  wheat,  or  the  people  in  those  countries 
will  go  hungry.  If  we  continue  to  eat  as  much 
wheat-bread  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  eat, 
we  shall  consume  all  of  our  wheat-crop  except 
about  60,000,000  bushels.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
quantity  which  will  be  left  for  our  allies,  and  it 
is  only  about  one-fifth  of  what  they  will  want. 
How,  then,  can  the  problem  of  feeding  our  allies 
be  solved?  The  answer  is  we  must  eat  less 
wheat-bread  and  more  corn-bread  and  vegetables. 
If.  for  one  day  in  the  week,  every  American 
should  abstain  entirely  from  eating  wheat-bread 
in  any  form,  we  should  have  nearly  100,000,000 
additional  bushels  of  wheat  to  send  to  the  Allies, 
while  two  wheatless  days  in  the  week  would  solve 
tlie  problem  completely. 

The  question  of  food-supply  became  so  impor- 
tant after  we  entered  the  war  that  it  soon  brought 
up  the  question  of  food-control.  It  was  found 
that  every  country  engaged  in  the  war.  excepting 
our  own,  had  adojited  some  sort  of  food-control, 
some  plan  of  handling  tlie  food-supplies  in  a 
wise  and  economical  manner,  in  order  that  both 
soldiers  and  civilians  could  be  furnished  with 
proper  quantities  of  food,  and  in  order,  also,  that 
the  (Government  and  the  people  would  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  unreasonable  prices  for  food- 
stuffs. 

Accordingly.  President  Wil.son.  .soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  asked  Congress  to  give  him 
power  to  control  the  food-supply  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  the  war,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent waste  and  protect  the  people  from  the  ruin- 
ous effects  of  high  prices.  Congress  was  painfully 
slow  in  taking  action  upon  the  legislation  for 
which  the  President  asked.  At  tlie  end  of  July, 
however,  after  a  long  and  bitter  debate,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill,  sent  to  it  weeks  before  by  the 
House,  giving  the  President  important  powers  of 
control  over  the  food-supplies  of  the  country. 
But  the  .Senate  had  added  an  amendment  provid- 
ing that  a  board  of  three  food-administrators 
should  be  ai)pointed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Food  Control  Law.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  President, 
who  desired  only  ouc  food-administrator,  it  being 
understood  that  that  one  would  be  Mr.  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  who,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
almost  everybody,  is  the  person  most  competent 
to  fill  this  high  and  responsible  office.  And  that 
he  will  be  finally  chosen  to  head  this  imi)ortani 
commission,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt. 


THE  AVIATION   MOVEMENT 

Several  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war,  a  military  writer  predicted  that  in  the  next 
war,  if  great  nations  should  ever  again  come  to 
blows,  the  most  important  battles  would  be  fought 
in  the  air,  and  that  victory  would  come  to  the 
nation  that  was  strongest  in  flying-machines. 
Little  attention  at  the  time  was  paid  to  this 
prophecy,  yet  it  now  seems  that  what  the  writer 
foretold  may  actually  come  to  pass.  For  the 
aviation  movement  referred  to  in  the  last  Watch 
Tower  seems  to  be  gaining  strength.  Congress 
has  appropriated  $640,000,000  for  the  aviation 
service,  and  the  work  of  building  an  air-fleet 
greater  than  any  ever  dreamed  of  before  is  being 
pushed  forward  in  the  most  vigorous  manner 
])ossible.  The  public  has  not  been  informed  of 
the  details  of  the  scheme,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
bill  making  the  appropriation  provides  for  about 
22,000  airplanes  and  nearly  100,000  men  to  oper- 
ate them.  If  there  should  be  any  trouble  in  get- 
ting so  many  airmen,  the  law  gives  the  President 
power  to  draft  as  many  as  may  be  necessary.  Our 
war  officials  expect  to  have  several  thousand  fly- 
ing-machines ready  for  use  within  a  year.  And 
if  re])orts  are  true,  it  behooves  us  to  have  them 
ready,  for  it  is  said  that  Germany  is  planning  to 
])ecome  the  mistress  of  the  air,  just  as  she  has 
tried,  with  the  submarines,  to  become  the  mistress 
of  the  seas.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  more  than 
3500  German  airplanes  will  be  let  loose  upon  the 
Allies  in  the  spring  of  1918,  if  we  can  believe  the 
latest  reports.  No  wonder  that  the  French  anil 
British  look  with  favor  upon  our  plans  for  send- 
ing over  a  big  air-fleet,  and  that  they  are  crying 
to  America  for  flying-machines,  flying-machines, 
more  flying-machines ! 

-AN  OCCASION  OF  VERY  GREAT  DIG- 
NITY AND  SOME  SOLEMNITY" 

Ox  July  20  a  group  of  high  government  officials 
met  in  a  committee-room  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington  to  begin  the  drawing 
of  the  10,500  slips  bearing  the  numbers  of  the 
10,000,000  young  men  who  were  registered  in 
Ai)ril  as  being  liable  for  service  in  the  great 
army  that  is  now  being  raised.  ""This  is  an 
occasion,"  said  Secretary  Baker,  who  was  pres- 
ent, ""of  very  great  dignity  and  some  solem- 
nity. It  re])resents  the  first  ai)plication  of  a 
principle  believed  by  many  of  us  to  be  thor- 
oughly democratic,  equal,  and  fair  in  selecting 
soldiers  to  defend  the  national  honor  abroad 
and  at  home."  The  slips  containing  the  num- 
bers  were   encased   in   capsules   and  "were   taken 
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one  by  one  from  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  open 
at  the  top,  the  person  drawing  them  being  blind-  . 
folded.  Secretary  Baker  himself  drew  the  first 
capsule,  whicli  contained  the  simple  figure  258. 
This  meant  that  every  young  man  in  the  country 
whose  registered  number  was  258 — and  there 
were  several  thousand  registered  under  that  num- 
ber— was  liable  to  be  called  immediately  into  ser- 
vice, for  the  order  in  which  the  numbers  were 
drawn  from  the  bowl  indicated  the  order  in 
which  the  men  are  to  be  called.     The  drawing 
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continued  for  fifteen  hours,  and  wlien  it  was  com- 
jjleted,  ten  million  men  had  been  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  Draft  Law.  Of  course,  all 
of  tliose  men  will  not.be  called  to  the  colors,  for. 
v.'hile  all  were  called,  all  will  not  be  chosen.  Mil- 
lions will  be  exempted  because  of  physical  unfit- 
ness, or  family  ties,  or  for  other  reasons.  Yet, 
after  all  allowances  are  marie  for  exemptions, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  drawing  resulted  in 
selecting  5,000,000  men  wlio  are  fit  for  service 
and  who,  under  the  law,  are  liable  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  national  army.  Never  in  all  our  history, 
and  perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  any  other 
people,  was  military  organization  carried  on  so 
rapidly  and  on  .such  a  vast  scale  as  it  was  on 
July  20,  when  in  a  few  short  hours  our  war 
department  selected  enough  good  fighting  men 
to  make  an  army  of  more  than  two  thousand 
regiments.  A  remarkable  event,  in  many  ways, 
and  one  that  may  well  be  called  "an  occasion  of 
very  great  dignity  antl  some  .solemnity!" 


DEMOCRACY  IN  CHINA 
HOLDING  ITS  OWN 

Now  that  we  are  in  a  war  the  leading  purpose  of 
which  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
we  are  especially  interested  in  the  course  of  af- 
fairs in  China,  where  the  people  for  several  years 
have  been  attempting  to  rid  themselves  of  mon- 
archy and  set  up  a  new  government,  democratic 
in  form.  Last  year  the  old  dynasty  which  had 
been  ruling  the  "Flowery  Kingdom"  for  so  many 

centuries  was  overthrown, 
and  a  reijublic  was  estab- 
lished. But  recently  this  new 
government  has  been  sailing 
on  boisterous  seas.  In  fact, 
at  one  time  last  month  it 
seemed  that  the  democratic 
ship  of  state  had  been 
wrecked,  for  enemies  of  the 
republic  succeeded  in  dri\  ing 
the  president  from  power  and 
restoring  the  monarchy.  A 
boy  only  eleven  years  old,  a 
member  of  the  ruling  family 
that  had  ])ecn  deposed,  was 
])lacccl  u])on  the  throne,  with 
the  title  of  emperor.  Of 
course,  the  lad  was  only  a 
])uppet  in  the  hands  of  older 
])ersons.  But  the  rule  of  the 
l)uppet  emperor  came  to  an 
end  almost  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gan, for  the  friends  of  de- 
mocracy quickly  rallied,  over- 
threw the  newly  established 
monarchy,  and  restored  republican  rule.  So  at 
the  end  of  July  it  seemed  that,  after  all,  democ- 
racy in  China  was  holding  its  own.  It  is  true 
that  the  people  are  divided  into  factions,  but  the 
real  forces  that  are  at  work  in  China  seem  to 
be  democratic  forces,  and  it  is  the  judgment  of 
many  competent  observers  that  in  the  end  the 
Chinese  people  will  become  the  masters  of  their 
government.  When  Russia  and  China  have  be- 
come republics,  then  surely  it  will  not  Ije  long 
liefore  democracy  will  ije  triumphant  throughout 
tbe  world. 

THE  RUSSIAN  TURMOIL 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  still  fixed  upon  Russia, 
yet  it  is  quite  impossible  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  is  actually  taking  place  in  that 
far-off  country.  In  the  last  days  of  July  Russian 
affairs  seemed  to  be  in  an  almost  hopeless  condi- 
tion of  turmoil  and  confusion.     Changes  in  gov- 
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ernnient  were  being  made  with  such  rapidity  that 
one  day  could  not  tell  what  the  next  day  would 
bring  forth.  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  Alexan- 
der Kerensky  has  been  made  dictator ;  that  is.  he 
has  been  given  unlimited  power.  His  will  is  su- 
preme over  life  and  property,  and  his  word  is 
law.  He  governs,  for  the  time  being,  in  civil 
affairs,  and  he  is  the  absolute  commander  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  It  was  a  great  risk  to  place  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of 
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people  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man;  yet  if  there 
is  one  person  in  Russia  who  can  safely  be  trusted 
as  dictator,  that  person  is  Kerensky,  for  in  the 
confidence  of  the  i)eople  he  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  the  other  leaders.  He  performed  a 
wonderful  task  in  suppressing  lawlessness  in 
Petrograd,  and  he  has  done  much  to  rally  the 
flagging  si)irit  of  the  Russian  army.  But  would 
he  succeed  in  holding  the  army  together  and  in 
throwing  its  full  strength  against  the  Teutons 
on  the  eastern  front?  This  was  tlie  question 
uppermost  in  men's  minds  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  a  most  momentous  question  it  was. 
For  if  he  succeeds  in  keeping  a  united  Russia  in 
arms  and  remains  in  the  fight  to  the  Ititter  end, 
Germany  may  well  give  up.     Russia  alone  has  a 


man-power  far  greater  than  the  total  man-power 
of  Germany  and  all  her  allies  combined.  The 
Russian  Government,  it  is  true,  lacks  money, 
munitions,  and  machines,  but  these  will  be  sup- 
plied in  abundance  if  the  Russian  people  will  only 
fight. 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

As  the  third  year  of  the  Great  War  was  drawing 
to  an  end,  experts  were  busy  in  preparing  tables 
showing  how  much  the  long  period  of  strife  had 
cost  in  blood  and  treasure.  The  result  of  their 
labors  is  briefly  shown  in  round  numbers  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cost  ix  Lifk 


First  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 


Total 


7,000,000  men  killed  and  wounded 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 " 

24,000,000     "        '■         ■'  " 


Cost  in  Treasure 

Raised  by  Ta.\atioii 
and  Borrowing 

Mrst  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 


Total 


$20,000,000,000 
30.000,000,000 
40,000,000,000 

$90,000,000,000 


y\nd  what  was  tlie  reward  of  this  stupendous 
sacrifice  ?  What  was  the  military  outlook  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war?  In  the 
main,  the  prospect  for  the  Allies  was  never 
lirighter  than  it  was  on  the  first  of  August,  1917. 
It  is  true  there  were  some  dark  clouds  in  the 
skies.  The  sul)marine  was  still  claiming  its  vic- 
tims, and  the  lull  in  the  figliting  on  the  Russian 
front  was  making  it  harder  for  the  Allies  on  the 
western  front.  But  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war 
were  seen  to  lie  behind.  The  submarine  menace 
was  gradually  growing  less  deadly,  and  there 
were  well-founded  hopes  that  the  great  Keren.sky 
would  succeed  in  rallying  the  spirit  of  his  people 
and  that  soon  Russian  armies  would  again  be 
giving  battle  to  the  Teutons.  But  the  brightest 
hope  of  the  Allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year  of  tlie  war  was  the  American  army.  Uncle 
Sam's  troops  were  landing  on  the  coast  of  France 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  plans  were  under 
way  for  sending  100,000  "Sammies"  a  month  to 
help  the  Allies  in  their  gigantic  struggle.  Here 
is  the  outstanding  fact  of  the  war.  The  .\llies 
have  many  thousands  of  American  reserves  to 
draw  upon,  and  the  side  that  has  the  best  reserves 
is  almo.st  sure  to  win.  The  next  six  months  ought 
to  show  great  changes  on  the  western  front  and 
may  mark  the  turning-point  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  DATE  IN  THE 

HISTORY  OF  PROHIBITION 

August  ist  will  doubtless  be  a  red  letter  day  in 
the  history  of  prohibition,  for  on  that  date  tlie 
United  States  Senate  by  a  vote  of  6i  to  20 
adopted,  the  following  resolution  as  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

The  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or 
the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all 
territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  for  beverage 
purposes  is  hereby  prohiljited. 

The  above  resolution  after  passing  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  sent  to  the  Mouse  of  Representatives  to 
be  voted  upon.  If  it  should  receive  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  House, — as  it  did  in  the  Senate, — it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  for  ratification.  If  it  should  be  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  it  will  become  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor 
for  beverage  purposes  will  be  prohibited  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Several 
years  ago  a  similar  prohibition  amendment  was 
voted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
since  under  the  Constitution  a  two-thirds  vote 
was  necessary,  the  amendment  at  that  time  failed, 
because  it  did  not  secure  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes.  This  time  it  promises  to  meet  with  real 
success,  and  if  the  vote  in  the  Senate  ca'n  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  popular  feeling,  this 
important  resolution  will  soon  become  a  national 
law. 


THE  WAR  AIMS  OF  THE 

GERMAN  GOVERNMENT 

Few  events  of  the  year  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  the  speech  recently  delivered  before 
the  Reichstag — the  German  Parliament — by  the 
new  chancellor.  Dr.  Michaelis,  a  few  days  after 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  Dr. 
Michaelis  had  just  been  appointed  by  the  Kaiser 
to  take  the  place  of  a  man  who  had  held  the  chan- 
cellorship since  the  beginning  of  tlte  war,  and  it 
was  quite  generally  believed  that  the  change  was 
nTade  because  the  German  Government  was  look- 
ing forward  to  a  change  in  its  war  policy.  For 
this  reason  it  was  expected  that  the  new  chan- 
cellor in  his  first  public  utterance  would  have 
something  to  say  that  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  entire  world.  But  his  speech 
was  by  no  means  startling,  and  it  contained  no 
plain  announcement  of  a  new  German  program. 


l^iess  I  llustiMli  ml;  Ser\  i(  c. 
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Indeed,  if  the  words  of  Michaelis  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  it  would  seem  that  the  war  aims 
of  the  German  Government  are  the  same  as  they 
were   six  months   ago.     For   in  the   opinion  of 

those  high  in 
authority  both 
in  Great  Britain 
and  in  France 
there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  speech 
which  would 
bind  Germany 
to  give  up  all  or 
any  of  the  parts 
of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Serbia, 
and  Russia 

which  she  now 
holds.  More- 
over, the  chan- 
cellor gave  no 
hope  that  Ger- 
many would 
abandon  her 
submarine  war- 
fare, the  par- 
ticular thing 
which  drew 

America  into 
the  war.  On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  de- 
clared that  the  submarines  would  go  on  with 
their  destructive  work.  "The  submarine  war," 
he  said,  "is  accomplishing  all,  and  more  than 
all,  it  is  expected  to  accomplish.  .  .  .  We  can 
look  forward  to  the  further  labors  of  the  brave 
submarine  with  complete  confidence."  Nor  was 
there  much  hope  in  what  the  chancellor  said 
about  peace.  "The  Germans,"  he  said,  "wish  to 
conclude  peace  as  combatants  who  have  success- 
fully accomplished  their  purpose  and  proved 
themselves  invincible  first  .  .  .  we  cannot  again 
offer  peace.  We  have  loyally  stretched  out  our 
hands  once.  It  met  with  no  response."  To  the 
mind  of  Lloyd-George  these  were  not  words  of 
peace  at  all ;  they  were  a  challenge  to  the  Allies 
to  come  on  and  fight  it  out.  This  same  view 
was  the  one  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  countries  that  are  fighting  against  Ger- 
many. So,  after  the  chancellor  had  spoken,  it 
seemed  that  the  war  aims  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment are  precisely  what  they  have  been  all 
along.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  story,  for  there 
were  a  few  prominent  leaders  who  saw  in  the 
speech  a  willingness  and  even  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Germany  to  accept  an  offer  of  peace 
based  upon  terms  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
Allies. 
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"KIM" 

(Competition  No.  .?.     See  page  io_^.t  ) 

Kipling  wrote  a  number  of  hooks  for  young 
readers,  and  each  of  these  was  read  as  eagerly 
by  grown-up  people — the  wonderful  "Jungle 
Books,"  the  "Just-so  Stories,"  the  various  tales 
of  fairies  and  magic.  Then  he  wrote  a  book  for 
grown-up  people  that  has  also  been  the  delight  of 
young  readers ;  this  book  is  "Kim." 

Many  of  you  have  read  this  story,  which  is 
like  a  long  tramp  through  the  marvelous  country 
of  India,  thronged  with  strange  folk  who  seem 
curiously  familiar,  like  men  and  boys  and  even 
women  you  have  known  before,  rather  than 
strangers.  There  are  more  men  and  boys,  but 
who  will  forget  the  Saliiba,  who  loved  Kim  as 
a  mother  and  saved  him  from  death? 

1  want  you  to  read  this  extraordinary  book, 
that  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  another  world 
than  ours,  and  yet  shows  how  we  are  all  alike  in 
our  human  way;  shows,  too,  the  kindness  and  the 
gentleness  of  the  rougli,  the  honor  of  the  thief 
and  ilie  bandit,  the  courage  of  the  small  and 
weak,  and  is,  every  moment  and  page  by  page, 
a  glorious  tale  of  adventure.  When  it  is  read 
and  you  have  thought  it  over,  1  want  you  to  write 
of  it,  in  simple  and  straightforward  fashion,  try- 
ing to  put  into  what  you  write  the  effect  the  book 
lias  had  on  you,  and  how  you  feel  toward  those 
you  met  in  it — toward  Kiw  and  the  old  lama  and 
.such  of  the  many  friends  or  foes  or  casual  ac- 
quaintances as  most  struck  you  in  the  reading. 

It  will  |)erhaps  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
were  the  circumstances  that  went  to  the  writing 
of  this  book  and  something  about  Kipling  himself. 

You  all  know  that  he  was  what  is  called  a 
native  born,  a  child  of  English  parents  living  in 
India.  He  was  always  proud  of  this  fact,  and 
this  you  may  see  in  tlie  l)allad  he  wrote,  "A 
Health  to  the  Native  Born." 


Except  for  brief  and  rather  unhappy  visits  to 
England,  the  boy  spent  his  life  in  India,  under 
the  care,  when  very  young,  of  the  gentle  ayah, 
a  type  of  Indian  woman  to  whom  he  has  paid 
many  a  tribute  in  his  stories.  He  talked  the  na- 
tive language ;  perhaps  it  would  be  closer  to  the 
truth  to  say  that  he  talked  several,  for  there  is 
many  a  tongue  among  the  mixed  races  of  India. 
He  played  with  Indian  children,  and  was  closer 
in  many  ways  to  the  natives  than  if  his  father 
had  been  a  military  man.  Lockwood  Kipling  was 
curator  of  the  Lahore  Museum  for  many  years 
and  an  illustrator  of  distinction,  while  the  family 
on  the  mother's  side  was  strongly  artistic,  for 
Mrs.  Kipling's  two  sLsters  were  married,  the  older 
to  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  the  >ounger  to  Sir 
P'dward  Poynter.  Through  his  aunts  the  young 
Kipling,  while  studying  in  England,  met  most  of 
London's  art  and  literature. 

His  early  books,  the  first,  "Departmental  Dit- 
ties," being  published  in  1886,  the  second,  though 
first  as  to  prose,  in  the  following  year  when 
Kipling  was  twenty-two,  show  him  more  inter- 
ested in  tlie  English  life  of  India  than  in  the 
native  manners  and  soul,  such  as  we  find  in 
"Kim,"  ])ul)lished  in  1901.  By  then  the  boy  had 
become  a  man,  had  achieved  fame  that  reached 
round  the  world,  and  had  dipped  far  more  deeply 
into  the  great  things  of  life  than  was  possible  to 
those  early  years,  that  were  yet  so  wonderful  for 
their  brilliance  and  the  keen  power  of  observa- 
tion that  is  one  of  his  strong  possessions.  Even 
in  his  first  work  he  revealed  a  nervous  force,  a 
sharp  ease  of  style,  and  a  skill  in  dialogue  tliet 
are  amazing.  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  that 
first  volume  of  stories,  has  no  trace  of  the  ama- 
teur either  in  experience  or  expression.  Think 
liow  wonderful  that  is  for  a  boy  of  twenty-two ! 

But  Kipling's  career  as  a  literary  man  had  be- 
gun before  ever  he  published  a  book."  He  came 
l)ack   from  his  stndv  in  the  L'nited  Services  Col- 
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lege  (perhaps  those  of  you  who  have  read 
"Stalky  &  Co."  will  remember  the  description  of 
the  place  and  the  students)  at  seventeen,  and 
was  made  subeditor  of  the  Lahore  "Civil  and 
Military  Gazette."  He  wrote  a.  great  deal  for 
this  jiaper.  much  of  the  matter  appearing  later  in 
the  books,  much  being  merely  of  the  moment. 
P.ut  it  was  excellent  practice. 

"Kim"  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  author's  longer 
t)ooks.  and  this  is  ])robably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  series  of  incidents  and  loosely  related  ad- 
ventures strung  on  a  thin  thread  of  personal 
experience — much  as  the  long  road  over  which 
the  two  heroes  travel  connects  the  beginning  with 
the  end  of  the  journey — rather  than  a  novel. 
No  man  is  equally  good  in  two  different  things. 
Kipling  is  fir.st  and  last  a  short-story  writer  or  a 
l)oet.  When  he  tried  the  novel  he  was  interest- 
ing and  ])Owerful,  but  he  was  less  than  himself. 
"Kim,"  however,  i.?  a  form  by  itself,  and  per- 
fectly suited  to  Kipling's  genius.  It  has  much  of 
the  my.stery  of  the  Ea.st,  its  never-dying  fascina- 
tion, that  "Take  me  back  to  Alandalay"  call  that 
ap])ears  to  ring  forever  in  ears  that  once  have 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  Orient.  .\nd  it  lias 
its  English  note  too. 

But  1  don't  want  to  say  too  much  about  "Kim." 
since  it  's  you  who  are  to  write  what  you  tliink 
of  it.  Only  I  want  to  interest  you  in  it  enough 
to  start  you  to  reading  the  book.  Once  started, 
my  work  is  over,  for  you  will  not  lay  it  aside 
unlinislied  if  you  care  for  anything  better  than 
the  commonplace  .stories  that  are  manufactured 
to  order  as  juvenile  literature,  and  which  cannot 
arouse  your  imagination  because  they  are  them- 
selves quite  deail,  and  imagination  is  something- 
living  that  must  be  touched  by  life  to  awaken. 

Kipling's  own  life  has  been  one  of  movement 
and  variety.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  passionate  feeling.  What  he  believes  in  he 
wishes  to  see  prevail,  and  will  use  all  his  power 
to  hel])  to  success.  lie  never  had  any  patience 
with  the  "Little  Knglanders,"  those  whose  point 
of  view  was  bounded  by  the  moist  and  lovely 
horizons  of  the  British  Isles.  Some  of  his  finest 
poems  and  ballads  are  ringing  expressions  of  the 
greatness  and  the  duty  of  the  British  Empire, 
summons  to  fulfil  the  immense  opportunities  this 
empire  holds.  Kijjling  is  as  much  of  a  fighter  as 
our  own  Roosevelt — yet  he  has  always  pleaded 
for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  many  races 
over  which  Britain  holds  dominion,  and  has  done 
more,  possibly,  than  any  other  single  person  to 
explain  India  to  the  English — even,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  English  to  India.  That  he  loves  his 
foster-land  is  certain,  and  love  is  a  great  teacher. 

Kipling  came  to  America  between  his  twenty- 


a    flying  visit 


fir.st  and  twenty-second  years  on 
that  was  reflected  in  the  book  "Erom  Sea  to  Sea." 
Chapters  in  this  volume  of  sketches  aroused  criti- 
cism over  here,  many  Americans  denying  that  it 
was  a  fair  picture.  It  was  not  a  whole  picture, 
of  course,  but,  read  to-day,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
exact  are  the  impressions  and  how  clear  the  ex- 
l)ression.      They    are    not    flattering,    but    there 


(£)  I  lli.iH  .V  Irv. 
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seems  no  special  reason  why  ihey  sliould  be  so. 
America  is  getting  well  i)ast  the  jieriod  in  her  life 
when  she  resented  anything  that  was  not  flatter- 
ing. We  are  now  content  to  be  something  less 
than  perfect,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  visitors, 
which  is  a  healthy  sign  of  majority.  When  he 
wrote  the  travel  sketches  Kipling  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  cock-sureness  of  youth  and  the  new 
consciousness  of  ])Ower,  while  lacking  the  deeper 
understanding  of  a  new  country  that  comes  only 
with  long  familiarity.  He  saw  outsides,  and  he 
saw  these  cleverly  and  truly.  Im-oui  them  he  got 
something  of  what  lies  below,  which  is  doing 
pretty  well  for  a  hurried  visit  in  your  first  flush 
of  fame  and  youth. 

Later  he  married  an  .'\merican  woman  and 
settled  for  a  few  years  in  New  England.  He  lost 
one  of  his  daughters  during  a  visit  to  New  York. 
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when  he,  too,  came  very  close  to  death.  By  this 
time  he  had  long  won  his  American  audience, 
and  from  all  over  the  country  there  were  daily 
inquiries  and  expressions  of  sympathy.  No  Eng- 
lish writer  since  Dickens  has  so  aroused  Ameri- 
can interest  and  entluisiasm. 

Kipling  was  born  on  December  30,  1865.  He 
is  still  in  middle  life,  and  should  have  many  years 
of  production  before  him.  But  the  Great  War 
has  borne  very  heavily  upon  him.  Elis  only  son 
vanished  somewhere  in  that  terrible  No  Man's 
Land,  going  out  to  fight  for  his  country  and  never 
coming  back  to  those  who  loved  him  and  needed 
him.  To  a  man  who  felt  as  Kipling  felt,  it  was 
only  simple  duty  to  give  his  son  to  his  country, 
but  to  give  freely  does  not  make  a  loss  less  tragic. 
What,  when  the  war  is  over  and  ])eace  again 
rests  on  the  troubled  earth,  he  may  feel  impelled 
to  write,  no  one  can  tell.  For  several  years  l)e- 
fore  the  war  Kipling  liad  written  little ;  he  seemed" 
to  be  finding  his  way  to  a  new  expression.  We 
may  live  to  see  another  outpouring  of  his  genius. 

But  should  he  write  no  more,  he  has  done  a 
man's  work  in  this  world.  It  is  an  easy  and  a 
cheap  thing  to  find  fault  with  a  man  who  has 
done  great  work,  to  point  to  failures,  to  cry 
aloud  that  he  is  doing  little  now  that  is  of  im- 
portance. Do  not  fall  into  this  way.  In 
Rudyard  Kipling  the  world  found  a  writer  who 
was  not  only  original,  but  who  discovered  an 
entirely  new  field.  India,  to  be  sure,  had  been 
written  about  before  he  wrote  of  her.  But  it  was 
in  an  outside,  romantic,  unreal  way,  or  it  was  in 
a  military  and  business  way.  The  living,  breath- 
ing India  that  revealed  itself  to  an  Englishman 
born  under  its  hot  skies,  who  had  traveled  back 
and  forth  in  her,  who  spoke  her  own  tongue  and 
knew  her  gods,  this  India  was  as  unknown  as  the 
world  of  the  Arabian  Nights  before  ever 
Scheherazade  began  to  charm  her  dangerous 
master  witli  her  tales.     The  India,  too,  of  71////- 


vaney  and  Orthcris, — who  had  heard  of  that  till 
Kipling  touched  it  with  his  rare  humor  and  de- 
lightful understanding,  started  it  to  laughter  and 
to  talk,  showed  us  its  brave  heart  and  careless 
spirit  ? 

Always  Kipling  has  shown  a  remarkable  under- 
standing of  cliildren  and  a  deep  affection  for 
them.  No  one  in  our  generation  has  written  bet- 
ter stories  for  or  about  children  than  he.  A  child 
is  a  friend  of  his  whether  it  be  English.  Ameri- 
can, Hindu,  or  Mohammedan.  He  never  makes 
a  mistake  when  he  writes  for  them  or  when  he 
puts  a  child  into  a  story.  That  is  one  reason 
why  it  will  l)e  interesting  to  hear  what  you  young 
people  think  of  him  and  feel  about  him. 

In  1907  Kipling  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize 
as  a  recognition  of  what  he  had  done  for  litera- 
ture. He  has  long  since  been  settled  in  England, 
where  he  owns  a  home  and  where  he  has  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  work  and  the  spirit  of  his 
mother-land.  He  has  been  round  the  world  and 
back  again ;  there  are  few  peoples  he  has  not  met 
and  few  things  he  has  not  done.  Far  more  of  a 
man  of  action  than  most  great  writers,  he  has 
known  at  first-hand  all  that  he  tells  us  so  wonder- 
fully, with  so  much  fire  and  color.  What  he  tells 
he  makes  you,  who  read,  experience  with  him, 
and  he  tells  it  in  such  a  way  that  you  remember 
it  in  tlie  same  vivid  fashion  that  you  recall  inter- 
esting events  in  your  own  life. 

"Kim"  is  the  work  of  his  ripest  period,  and 
was  surely  a  labor  of  love.  Read  it  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  then  write  down  your  impressions — 
what  sticks  longest  in  your  mind,  what  strikes 
you  most  sharply,  what  appears  to  you  to  make 
it  different,  from  other  books.  Say  what  you 
think ;  don't  bother  about  what  you  think  you 
ought  to  think,  for  that  is  an  easy  fault  to  fall 
into  and  leads  nowhere. 

And  joy  be  with  you  as  you  travel  the  road  to 
Benares  witli  Kim  and  his  holy  lama. 


St.  Nicholas  offers  a  first  prize  of  three  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  two  dollars  for  the  best  two 
critical  appreciations  of  "Kim,"  written  by  a  boy  or  girl  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  review 
must  not  exceed  five  hundred  words  in  length,  and  it  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  with 
a  blank  margin  of  an  inch  at  the  left.  Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the 
sender,  and  be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  zvho  must  be  convinced  be- 
yond doubt,  and  must  state  in  zuriting,  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  is  wholly  the  work  of 
the  sender.  The  competition  will  close  October  24  (for  foreign  readers  October  30).  Prize  announce- 
ments will  be  made. and  the  chosen  reviews  published  in  St.  Nicholas  for  January,  1918.  Manu- 
scripts should  be  addressed:  "Books  and  Reading,  .St.  Nicholas,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York." 
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TRAINING   AN  ARMY   AVIATOR 

KY  NICHOLAS  SF.NN   BALLOU  ' 
First  Lieute'iatit  Ai-'ro  Reseyve  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

The  normal  course  of  training  for  an  army  Hier 
occupies  about  five  months.  It  embraces  a  study 
of  aeroplanes,  motors,  construction  and  rejjair  of 
aircraft,  meteorology,  navigation  of  the  air,  and 
machine  and  repair-shop  work.  This  is  virtually 
all  theoretical,  and  i)rogresses  along  with  the 
practical  flying  course. 

The  student  must  take  down,  overhaul,  and 
assemble  a  motor,  which  is  later  tested  on  a 
dynamometer.  And  so  in  aeroplane  work.  He 
must  take  an  instruction  machine  completely 
down,  set  it  up,  and  properly  align  it  again.  New 
planes  must  be  covered,  metal  fittings  and  cast- 
ings made,  and  so  on,  until  the  student  has,  in 
the  company  of  others,  actually  completed  the 
work  of  building  an  aeroplane  from  raw  ma- 
terials. 

There  are  three  commonly  employed  methods 
of  instruction  in  flying:  (a)  grass-cutting  course; 
(b)  dual-control  instruction;  (c)  a  combination 
of  the  two  foregoing. 

The  grass-cutting  method  consists  in  self-train- 
ing in  the  following  manner :  the  student  is  seated 
in  the  operator's  seat  of  a  standard  aeroplane 
and  taught  the  three  controls,  that  is,  the  eleva- 
tor, the  rudder,  and  the  ailerons  (balancing 
planes).  He  is  then  put  on  a  machine  that  has 
just  sufficient  power  to  rise  from  the  ground 
and  no  more.  He  runs  this  machine  up  and  down 
1  See  The  Lettkr-Box,  page  1054. 


a  straightaway  consisting  of  a  broad,  flat,  hard 
path  several  hundred  feet  wide  and  extending  in 
a  perfectly  straight  line  for  a  distance  of  one  or 
two  miles.  He  must  learn  to  keep  his  direction 
perfectly  by  means  of  his  rudder  before  he  is 
])ermitted  to  leave  the  ground.  Then  he  is  given 
more  throttle  (the  throttles  are  locked  at  each 
stage  so  that  the  students  cannot  advance  them 
beyond  certain  safe  limits),  which  allows  him  to 
leave  the  ground  for  a  few  feet  and  sink  gently 
back.  With  a  little  practice,  he  is  soon  skimming 
the  ground  in  "hops"  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
and  handling  his  controls  with  accuracy.  Gradu- 
ally he  is  allowed  more  and  more  power,  until 
he  is  able  to  take  the  whole  two-mile  course  in 
one  big  "hop."  Then  he  is  allowed  to  make 
slight  turns  at  altitudes  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sev- 
enty-five feet,  gradually  increasing  the  turns  until 
he  is  able  to  make  a  complete  circle  to  right  or 
left.  He  learns  to  glide  and  land  without  his 
motor  and  to  land  accurately  near  a  mark,  flying 
longer  and  higher  as  his  confidence  and  skill 
increase. 

He  is  now  ready  for  his  pilot's  tests,  which 
mark  the  end  of  his  purely  elementary  flying. 
The  "planes"  used  in  this  training  are  not  old. 
worn-out  machines,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Collins, 
but  are  the  finest  kind  of  new  airplanes,  ex- 
tremely high-powered  and  very  heavily  and 
strongly  con.structed  to  withstand  the  terrific 
strains  that  unskilled  students  put  upon  them. 
The  power  for  training-flights  is  governed  by  a 
locked  throttle,  not  bv  a  weak  motor. 
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The  second,  or  dual-control,  method,  contem- 
plates covering  the  entire  elementary  course  un- 
der the  personal  direction  and  control  of  an 
experienced  pilot.  It  differs  from  the  first  method 
in  that  the  first  instruction  takes  place  in  the  air, 
landings  and  "float-offs"  coming  later.  The  ma- 
chine is  provided  with  dual  controls,  and  may  he 
controlled  either  hy  the  instructor  or  hy  his  pupil. 
At  first  the  student  can  only  observe.  Cautiously 
he  is  taught  the  "feel"  of  the  controls,  their 
operation,  and  personal  management.  The  air 
work  embraces  "banking"  (in  turning),  climbing 
and  descending,  balancing,  straight  and  moderate 
spiral  glides,  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  volplane.  The. various  landings  are  taught  at 
the  proper  time,  as  follows:  the  normal,  horizon- 
tal landing;  the  slow-speed  "stall,"  or  "pancake"; 
and  the  various  wind  landings.  Manceuvering  the 
craft  on  the  ground  and  judgment  are  finally 
taught,  and  the  pupil  is  then  ready  to  take  the 
air  alone. 

The  third  method  is  a  combination  of  the  first 
two,  and  is  the  one  employed  at  present  at  the 
U.  S.  Aero-Training  Station  in  California,  where 
I  received  all  my  instruction.  It  is  that  used  by 
virtually  all  U.  S.  army  instructors  and  is  the 
method  now  employed  in  France.  It  seeks,  by 
the  "grass-cutting"  course,  to  establish  the  self- 
reliance  usually  produced  by  this  training,  and 
follows  it  by  the  dual-control 
method,  with  a  view  to  elimi- 
nating any  errors  that  the 
student  may  have  instinc- 
tively developed. 

After  all  this  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  student  aviator  is 
ready  to  take  up  the  serious 
basiness  of  flying  in  earnest. 
So  far,  his  instruction  has 
proceeded  under  ideal  condi- 
tions. He  has  flown  over 
carefully  selected  fields,  free 
from  obstructions,  and  under 
fine  weather-conditions.  The 
next  step  is  to  perfect  his 
judgment,  his  landings,  and 
the  volplane.  He  is  then 
taught  to  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  sheds,  fences,  and  other 
obstructions,  where  he  must 
flatten  out  quickly  and  land 
from  a  steep  dive.  Sharp 
turns  are  practised  as  well  as 
steep  banks,  spiral  glides, 
and  other  freakish  landings, 
slip"  landing,  in  which  the  airplane  slips  down 
sidewise  to  overcome  a  strong  beam  wind.     And 


so  on  through  such  advanced  feats  as  the  "loop," 
until  he  becomes  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  de- 
pendable aviator. 

The  main  thing  that  must  be  impressed  upon 
pilots  is  caution,  thoroughness,  and  confidence  in 
their  abilities  only  proportional  to  their  know- 
ledge and  experience.  Daily  practice  brings  per- 
fection, but  it  always  follows  a  specified  plan  of 
development,  leading  up  to  advanced  flights  in 
altitude,  endurance,  and  cross-country  work. 

After  the  aviator  has  mastered  this  class  of 
flying,  he  is  further  developed  by  training  on 
various  types  of  craft,  monoplanes,  biplanes, 
speed  scouts,  battle-planes,  and  superplanes.  His 
work  at  this  juncture  is  purely  military  in  charac- 
ter, and  is  taken  in  combination  with  a  course  in 
the  elements  of  aeronautical  engineering,  the  use 
of  meteorological  instruments,  advanced  meteor- 
ology, reconnaissance,  spotting  artillery-fire, 
bomb-dropping, aerial  combat,  wireless  telegraphy, 
gunnery,  strategical  and  tactical  employment  and 
administrative  control  of  the  aero-squadron,  and 
such  other  professional  studies  as  are  necessary 
to  make  him  an  efficient,  finished,  and  thoroughly 
competent  military  aviator. 

GIANT  LEAVES 

Although  in  most  cases  the  foliage  of  plants  is 
of  moderate  size,  there  are  some  notable  excep- 
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including  a   "side- 


tions.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  of  these  is  to 
be  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  Giinnera,  a  species 
that  has  been  called  the  giant  pie-plant.     And  a 
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good  specimen  of  the  Gunncra  really  looks  very 
much  like  an  enormous  pie-plant.  A  tall  man, 
standing  hy   a   well-developed   example,   is  quite 


Mil.     Ill   1,1,     I  I    \i     OK    KLKIMIANT  S-KAK. 

dwarfed  by  the  tremendous  growth.  There  are 
several  species  of  Gnnncni.  and  most  of  them 
come  from  the  cooler  parts  of  South  America, 
where,  in  the  swamps,  they  attain  their  greatest" 
dimensions.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  a  Gunncra  with  leaves  that  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  these  giants 
are  borne  on  stalks  six  or  seven  feet  in  height. 
One  would  expect  to  find  that  such  a  huge  plant 
had  something  rather  startling  in  the  way  of  a 
flower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  blossoms  of  the 
Gunncra  are  usually  insignificant,  being  borne 
on  a  club-shaped  spike  that  is  found  only  after 
a  search  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks. 

There  are  few  plants  with  more  beautiful 
foliage  than  the  AntJiitriums,  many  species  of 
which  abound  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  foliage  of  these 
plants  have  most  attractive  colors  and  marking, 
and  in  some  instances  the  leaves  are  very  large  in- 
deed. A  species  shown  in  an  accompanying  illus- 
tration bears  leaves  that  are  no  less  than  four  or 
five  feet  in  length.  These  are  of  special  interest  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  every  vein  of  the  leaf, 


branching  out  from  the  midrib,  instead  of  ending 
at  the  extreme  border,  turns  around  in  a  curve 
and  loops  up  with  the  one  beneath.  Thus  a  kind 
of  selvage  is  formed  which  almost  encircles  the 
entire  leaf.  The  value  of  this  as  a  preventive  of 
being  torn  by  the  wind  is  very  evident. 

A  very  singular  plant  to  be  found  in  South 
Africa  has  been  popularly  called  elephant's-ear. 
The  real  name  of  this  species  is  Strcptocarpus 
"a'cndlaniiii.  and  a  singular  habit  of  the  plant  is 
that  it  produces  but  one  huge  leaf.  The  great 
leaf  is  really  one  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed, 
that  has  developed  to  an  enormous  extent.  This 
strange  organ  is  borne  on  a  very  short  stalk,  and, 
seeing  that  it  lies  quite  close  to  the  ground,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  serves  the  pur])ose  of  pre- 
venting other  plants  from  growing  too  near  to 
the  Strcptocarpus.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
plants  with  good-sized  leaves  growing  close  to 
the  ground  never  suffer  from  overcrowding,  sim- 
])ly  because  other  kinds  cannot  grow  anywhere 
near  to  them. 

In  many  botanical  gardens  wc  shall  be  able  to 
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find  a  plant  of  the  giant  water-lily  {Victoria 
rcgia )  of  the  Amazons.  The  great  leaves  are 
often  more  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  and,  in 
some   cases,   have   been   known   to   support   even 
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the  weight  of  a  man.  A  curious  fact  about  these 
leaves  is  that  the  edges  are  turned  up  all  around, 
and  this  makes  them  even  more  buoyant.  The 
under  side  is  covered  with  spines,  probably  to 
protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  some  animals. 
The  pretty  pink-and-white  flowers  of  the  great 
water-lily  are  large,  — about  the  size  of  a  man's 
hat,— though  not  nearly  so  big  as  the  leaves. 

S.  Leonard  B.\stin. 

A  YOUNG  INVENTOR  AND  HIS  WORK 

In  his  junior  year  a  young  undergraduate  of 
Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  decided 
to  work  during  the  coming  summer  vacation. 
The  job  he  got  gave  him  a  chance  not  only  to  put 
his  mechanical  training  to  a  test,  but  stimulated 
his  inventive  ability.  As  a  result,  when  autumn 
came,  the  youngster,  Alfred  Vischer,  Jr.,  started 
in  business  for  himself,  and  he  was  soon  engaged 
commercially  in  manufacturing  a  picture-project- 
ing apparatus  that  would  show  dissolving  views 
at  the  pressing  of  a  button. 

The  stereopticon  is  a  grown-up  edition  of  the 
magic  lantern.  As  a  rule,  the  slides  are  changed 
by  hand,  and  with  a  single  lens  a  great  deal  of 
skill  is  required  to  shift  the  slides  so  as  to  make 
one  picture  fade  away  and  the  other  develop. 
There  are  big  double  machines,  or,  better,  twin 
machines,  that  can  do  this  automatically  and  with 
a  degree  of  success;  but  they  are  large  and  heavy 
and  not  quite  perfect  in  their  working.  Now 
young  Vischer  has  invented  a  machine  that  is 
compact,  comparatively  light,  and  displays  and 
dissolves  the  pictures  beautifully.  One  form  of 
it  is  for  the  lecturer,  and  the  timing  of  the  pic- 
tures is  under  his  control.     By  pressing  a  button 
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he  can  start  and  stop  it  and  also  go  back  and  re- 

•peat  the  previous  slide.     A  second   form   is   for 

advertising   purposes,   where   a   continuous   per- 


formance is  desired;  this  machine  shows  the  pic- 
tures in  succession  without  any  human  control. 
The  youthful  inventor's  problem  was  to  avoid  a 

circular  rack  or 
frame  to  hold  the 
slides,  and  yet  he 
had  to  be  able  to 
show  his  pictures 
one  after  another 
in  their  proper 
order.  Here  is 
where  he  had  to 
draw  upon  his  in- 
ventive cunning. 
To  begin  with, 
his  lantern  has 
two  lenses.  Each 
has  its  own  shut- 
ter, and  only  one 
of  them  is  open 
at  a  time,  except 
when  the  picture 
on  the  screen  is 
disappearing  and 
the  new  one  is  coming  into  view.  This  produces 
the  fading,  or  dissolving,  effect. 

In  order  to  show  the  pictures  in  rotation 
two  carriages  are  employed 
that  travel  on  each  side  of 
the  lantern,  and  these  move 
forward  and  backward.  Each 
carriage  bears  a  number  of 
pivoted  aluminum  frames, 
and  into  each  frame  is  set  a 
picture  slide.  First  the  car- 
riage on  the  left  and  then  the 
carriage  on  the  right  lowers 
a  slide  before  its  near-by 
lens;  and  the  slide  is  in  posi- 
tion just  before  the  shutter 
opens.  Again,  the  disappear- 
ing picture  is  not  lifted  out 
of  the  way  until  the  shutter 
of  that  lens  has  closed.  This 
prevents  any  shadow  of  the 
moving  frame  from  being 
cast  upon  the  screen.  In 
other  words,  it  gives  the  spec- 
tator no  idea  of  how  the 
changing  of  the  pictures  is 
accomplished. 

For  the  lecture  platform  the  machine  requires 
no  operator  except  the  lecturer  himself,  who 
controls  it  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
mechanism  is  run  by  a  small  motor  that  uses  the 
current  from  an  incandescent  lamp  socket.  The 
advertising  lantern  'in  also  run  by  electricity,  and 
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stops  only  when  the  current  is  switched  off.  it 
is  planned  to  handle  any  number  of  slides  from 
ten  to  seventy-four,  and  each  picture  is  thrown 
upon  the  screen  for  a  period  of  twelve  seconds. 
This,  however,  can  be  altered  to  suit  individual 
requirements.  The  "auto-projector,"  as  the  ap- 
paratus is  called,  is  very  cleverly  worked  out, 
and  would  be  an  extremely  creditable  achieve- 
ment as  the  device  of  a  much  older  and  more 
experienced  inventor. 

Robert  G.  Skerrett. 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  SPHAGNUM  MOSS 

One  of  the  most  interestintj  discoveries  of  the 
Great  War,  in  a  surgical  way,  is  the  value  of 
bog-moss  {Sphagnum)  as  a  dressing.  This  has 
been  found  to  l>e  quite  as  good  as  cotton-wool, 
its  absorbent  properties  being  astonishing.  The 
sphagnum  mosses  have  always  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in 
their  leaves  they  produce  certain  transparent 
cells.  The  special  duty  of  these  cells  is  to  suck 
in  moisture  from  the  swamps  in  which  the  plants 
grow.  A  handful  of  bog-moss,  when  squeezed, 
yields  a  surprising  amount  of  water.  Placed  in 
dampness  again,  the  whole  plant  rapidly  becomes 
as  moist  as  ever.  In  fact,  the  absorbing  powers 
of  sphagnum  equal  that  of  a  sponge.  As  a  surgi- 
cal dressing  the  moss  is  simply  packed  in  be- 
tween gauze,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  immediate 
use.  Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  costs  nothing, 
save,  perhaps,  a  trifle  for  the  gathering.     Wher- 
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the  war,  many  women  and  children  have  col- 
lected the  l)og-moss  and  despatched  it  to  the  Red 
Cross  depots  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

L.  S.  B. 

HOUSES  THAT  JOURNEY  BY  LAND 
AND  WATER 

M()viNG-D.\Y  down  on  a  part  of  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey  means  something  more  than  piling  house- 
hold goods  into  vans  and  carting  them  off  to 
other  places.  There,  the  owner  goes  off  with 
his  house  as  well  as  with  his  goods,  and  thinks 


ever  there  are  bogs,  there  the  moss  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  found  growing  in  great  abundance.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  components  of  peat.     During 
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nothing  of  moving  them  a  mile  or  more  over  land 
and  water. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cottagers  have 
placed  their  homes  upon  the  sandy  shores  in  order 
to  be  in  sight  of  the  sea.  But  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
is  restless,  and  may  eat  away  stretches  of  the 
l)each  when  in  an  angry  mood.  In  some  cases  the 
greedy  breakers  have  cut  away  the  supporting- 
sand  and  undermined  these  summer  dwellings. 
At  first  the  owners  moved  their  homes  backward 
a  hundred  or  more  feet,  hoping  the  ocean  would 
stop  nibbling  away  their  front  yards,  but  this  sort 
of  retreat  is  pretty  expensive.  Moreover,  na- 
ture has  set  limits  to  it,  for  the  Shrewsbury  River 
flows  on  one  side  of  this  peninsula  and  leaves 
but  a  narrow  stretch  of  land  between  it  and  the 
Atlantic,  so,  in  getting  away  from  the  sea,  there 
is  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  river's  highest 
tides.  Now  when  a  house  owner  is  forced  to 
move  on  account  of  the  trespassing  sea,  he  has 
his  cottage  slid  overland  to  the  edge  of  the 
Shrewsbury  and  there  drawn  on  waiting  floats  or 
scows.     The  process  is  not  a  speedy  one,  but  it 
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is  safe  and  sure,  and  a  couple  of  horses  and  a 
windlass,  with  numerous  pulleys  and  lengths  of 
wire  rope,  are  all  the  machinery  needed  after  the 
home  is  placed  upon  rollers  or  slides. 

Having  reached  the  river  and  been  there 
transferred  to  the  scows,  only  a  small  motor- 
launch  is  then  required  to  t,ow  the  floating  house 
to  the  opposite  shore.  Once  there,  the  horses  get 
busy  again,  and  the  cottage  is  rolled  or  slid  to 
the  land  and  thence  to  its  new  resting-place  upon 


the  mainland  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea.  A 
big  cottage,  weighing  three  hundred  tons  without 
furniture,  has  thus  been  moved  quite  a  mile  over 
the  peninsula,  has  been  floated  three  miles  up  an 
arm  of  the  Shrewsbury,  and  then  dragged  over- 
land three  hundred  yards  back  from  the  river  to 
its  new  site.  This  trip  from  the  old  location  to 
the  new  was  made  in  about  five  weeks.  The 
river  voyage  did  not  take  more  than  an  hour. 

R.  G.  S. 
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BY  J.  S.   NEWMAN 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SEISMOSCOPE,  OR 
EARTHQUAKE  INDICATOR 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  of  our  scien- 
tific instruments  are  extremely  simple.  Astound- 
ingly  sensitive  devices  may  often  be  constructed 
of  the  crudest  materials.  An  example  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  scismoscopc,  or  earthquake  in- 
dicator. This  interesting  instrument  may  be 
readily  built  by  the  experimenter  as  follows : 

Secure  a  piece  of  wood  from  which  can  be  cut 
a  base  six  inches  square  and  aI)out  one  half  inch 
thick.  Next  cut  a  wooden  upright  or  post  eight 
inches  high  and  about  one  inch  square.  Nail  this, 
by  means  of  brads  or  thin  nails,  at  one  end  of  the 
base  in  a  vertical  position,  as  illustrated. 

Now  obtain  at  your  hardware  store  or  musical 
supply  house  a  piece  of  steel  piano-wire  twelve 
inches  long  and  about  ^ig  inch  in  diameter,  or 
less.  Roll  it  between  two  flat  boards  so  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  straight. 

One  inch  from  the  vertical  wooden  post  drill 
a  tiny  hole  in  the  base,  as  shown  at  B,  and  insert 
one  end  of  your  piano-wire  into  this  hole  so  that 
it  stands  perfectly  parallel  to  the  wooden  upright 
and  perpendicular  to  the  base.  The  piano-wire 
must  be  straight  and  it  viiist  be  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  base.  Some  sealing-wax  melted  about  the 
bottom  of  the  wire  will  aid  greatly  in  properly 
securing  it. 

Cut  a  piece  of  sheet-tin  or  -brass,  size  2^  inches 
by  I  inch.  A  half-inch  from  one  end  of  this  strip 
cut  a  hole  about  'Ke  inch  in  diameter,  as  shown  at 
C.  The  strip  is  now  nailed  to  the  top  of  the 
wooden  upright  so  that  the  steel  wire  runs  exactly 
through  the  center  of  the  hole  in  the  tin,  as  illus- 
trated. The  steel  wire  must  not  touch  the  tin  but 
must  run  tliroiigli  the  center  of  the  'fic-inch  hole. 


The  steel  wire  will  extend  about  four  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  tin  strip. 

Now  secure  a  strip  of  sheet-lead,  about  J/-  inch 
wide  and  about  %6  inch  thick.  Your  plumber 
should  give  you  a  piece  six  inches  long  for  a  few 
cents. 

This  lead  ribbon  is  wrapped  around  the  top  of 
the  steel  wire  so  as  to  make  a  weight,  as  shown 
at  E.  The  weight  may  be  about  j.'j  or  V^  inch  in 
diameter  and  must  be  firmly  bound  to  the  wire 
so  that  it  will  not  rattle  or  move. 

We  shall  now  need  an  electric  bell  or  buzzer, 
a  dry  battery,  and  several  feet  of  copper  wire. 
Almost  any  size  of  wire  will  do,  from  No.  22  to 
14.  insulated  or  bare. 

Two  lo-inch  lengths  of  this  copper  wire  are 
cut,  and,  if  insulated,  the  ends  are  scraped  for 
connections. 

The  end  of  one  piece  is  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  steel  piano-wire  by  wrapping  it  several 
times  about  the  wire,  as  illustrated  at  F.  The 
other  piece  of  copper  wire  is  connected  to  the  tin 
strip  at  the  top  of  the  wooden  post.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  driving  a  tack  part  way 
through  the  tin  into  the  post,  wrapping  the  end 
of  the  copper  wire  about  the  tack,  and  then  driv- 
ing the  tack  in  solid  to  make  a  good  contact. 

The  electric  bell  and  battery  are  then  connected 
into  the  circuit  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Now  we  will  describe  what  we  can  do  with 
our  seismoscope  and  what  we  can  learn  from  it. 
You  will  note  that  when  the  piano-wire  is  made 
to  touch  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  tin  through 
which  it  passes,  the  bell  will  ring.  The  electric 
circuit  is  completed  by  the  contact  between  the 
steel  wire  and  the  surrounding  tin ;  the  battery 
current  flows  through,  thus  operating  the  bell. 
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The  steel  wire  with  its  weighted  end  makes  an 
inverted  penduhim.  When  the  earth  starts  to 
sway,  by  reason  of  an  earthquake,  the  inverted 
penduhim  is  gradually  set  into  motion,  swaying 
i)ackward  and  forward  until  it  touches  the  sur- 
rounding tin  edge  and  rings  the  bell. 

The  seismoscope  is  sensitive  to  earth  move- 
ments which  we  ourselves  cannot  feel,  and  is  set 
into  motion  by  earth  movements  miles  away. 

Earthquakes  are  constantly  occurring  in  many 
parts  of  the  world;  very  slight  ones,  to  be  sure, 
for  the  most   part,  but  interesting  to   scientists 
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nevertheless.  With  our  seismoscope  we  can  tell 
when  these  quakes  are  occurring. 

Should  you  make  a  seismoscope  and  should  you 
hear  it  ring,  look  in  the  newspapers  for  reports 
of  earthquakes,  and  then  you  will  know  where  it 
occurred. 

The  study  of  seismology  is  a  most  interesting 
one,  and  is  of  considerable  value  to  geologists  and 
geographists  in  their  study  of  earth  formations, 
tides,  eclipses,  and  other  phenomena. 

Just  a  few  words  about  using  your  seismo- 
scope : 

While  the  instrument  described  is  only  a  very 
crude  one,  you  will  learn  a  good  deal  by  its  use. 
It  will  respond  to  earth  movements  several  hun- 
dred miles  away,  but  remember  that  local  sway- 
ings  of  buildings  or  breezes  may  also  operate  it. 
While  ordinary  traffic  vibration  will  only  make 
the  pendulum  tremble  and  will  not  sway  it,  still 
it  is  best  to  use  the  seismoscope  on  the  cement 
Hoor  of  your  basement,  where  these  vibrations 
are  least  felt. 

By  inserting  ordinary  wood  screws  at  three 
])oints  in  the  base  of  the  seismoscope,  as  shown 
at  X,  Y,  and  Z,  and  adjusting  them  as  necessary 
the  instrument  may  be  "leveled  up"  so  that  the 


pendulum  will  be  exactly  centered  in  the  hole  in 
the  tin. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MICROPHONE 

A  MICROPHONE  is  an  interesting  electrical  device 
which  may  be  made  by  any  one  in  a  few  minutes 
with  materials  found  in  every  home. 

The  illustration  clearly  shows  the  construc- 
tion. Two  safety-razor  blades,  a  block  of  wood, 
and  an  old  electric  bulb  are  all  the  materials  re- 
quired. A  wood  base  about  13/2  inches  wide  and 
3  inches  long  is  cut  from  a  board  ^  inch  thick. 
The  two  razor  blades  are  screwed  to  opposite 
sides  of  the  wooden  base,  as  shown;  short  screws 
should  be  used  so  that  the  screws  fastening  one 
blade  do  not  meet  and  touch  those  securing  the 
opposite  blade.  A  short  length  of  copper  wire 
(size  22  B.  &  S.  gage)  makes  contact  with  each 
blade  by  binding  it  about  one  of  each  pair  of 
screws  before  forcing  it  down  tight.  These  con- 
necting wires  are  indicated  at  A  and  B. 

Now  secure  an  old  carbon  electric-light  bulb 
and  remove  from  it  the  tiny  carbon  filament. 
This  is  accomplished  by  wrapping  the  bulb  in  a 
piece  of  cloth,  allowing  only  the  pointed  tip  to 
stick  out.  Tap  this  glass  tip  sharply  with  a  ham- 
mer or  file  so  as  to  break  it  off,  allowing  the  air 
to  enter  the  bulb.  The  remainder  of  the  glass 
may  be  readily  broken  away  without  danger  of 
breaking  the  carbon  filament.  A  short  piece  of 
this  filament  (two  inches  long)  may  now  be  taken 
from  the  bulb,  and  this  is  laid  carefully  across  the 
top  of  the  razor  blades,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

A  single  cell  of  dry  battery  is  connected  to  the 
wires  (see  illustration)  in  series  with  a  tele- 
phone-receiver, as  indicated.  Any  kind  of  tele- 
phone-receiver will  do. 

If,    now,    the 
receiver  is 

placed  to  the 
ear,  you  will 
note  that  a  loud 
roaring  is  heard 
whenever  the 
microphone  is 
touched.  In  fact, 
so  sensitive  to 
movement  is  the 
microphone  that 
merely  breath- 
ing upon  it 
will  cause  a  loud  noise  in  the  telephone-re- 
ceiver. A  watch  placed  upon  the  base  of  the 
microphone  will  disturb  the  carbon  filament  by 
its  ticking,  and  each  tick  will  be  plainly  heard 
in   the    receiver.      If   the    wires   leading   to   the 
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receiver  are  lengthened  so  that  the  receiver 
can  be  placed  in  another  room,  the  microphone 
will  reproduce  speech.  Some  one  may  talk 
near  the  microphone,  and  the  words  will  l^e 
heard  in  the  receiver  some  distance  away.  In 
fact,  telephone-transmitters  are  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  microphone.  Air  currents  or 
movements  of  any  kind  disturb  the  position  of 
the  light  carbon  filament,  thus  changing  its  con- 
tact with  the  razor  blades  and  varying  the  cur- 
rent that  passes  into  the  telephone-receiver  which 
thus  reproduces  the  sound.  Owing  to  its  great 
sensitiveness,  the  microphone  reproduces  the 
slightest  disturbances. 

THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  stepped  into  a  shop  to  buy  an 
American  Hag.  I  was  attracted  to  a  very  pretty 
one,  and  after  learning  its  price  I  asked  the  sales- 
man whether  the  colors  were  likely  to  fade. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "we  cannot  guarantee  the  colors 
even  in  the  most  expensive  flags.  You  see,  they 
are  colored  with  American  dyes  and  these  dyes 
are  not  fast.  In  fact,  no  American  dyes  are  as 
good  as  German  or  French  dyes." 

The  salesman's  remarks  set  me  investigating, 
and  to  my  great  surprise,  to  say  the  least,  I  dis- 
covered that  in  the  past  American  flags  were  for 
the  most  part  colored  with  German  dyes !  In 
short,  Americans  were  unable  to  make  as  good 
coloring  materials  as  they  were  able  to  import ! 

Since  the  Great  War  commenced  we  have  heard 
much  about  the  scarcity  of  certain  dyes  and 
chemicals.  Some  of  these  we  were  unable  to 
secure  or  manufacture.  \'aluable  chemicals,  nec- 
essary to  the  manufacture  of  medicine,  and  used 
in  some  of  the  more  important  arts,  were  and  are 
almost  unprocurable  to-day. 

For  this  reason  the  country  has  been  set  to 
thinking,  and  we  are  commencing  to  realize  that 
it  is  high  time  that  we  did  not  depend  upon  other 
nations  for  our  supply  of  these  commodities. 

And  so  every  one  is  looking  to  American  chem- 
ists to  "make  good."  The  people  are  demanding 
that  we  make  dyes  and  chemicals  right  here  at 
home. 

The  problems  attached  to  the  manufacture  of 
these  complex  products  are  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  thousands  of  trained  chemists  in  the  United 
States.  Our  Government  and  our  capitalists  are 
furnishing  encouragement  in  the  way  of  investi- 
gation and  money.  The  chemist  in  America  has 
come  into  his  own.  We  realize  now  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  good  chemists  more  than  we  ever 
have  in  the  past.  Chemistry  is  one  of  the  biggest 
factors  of  modern  industry,  and  we  are  no  longer 
going  to  leave  it  to  other  nations  to  develop  it 


ahead  of  us.  .Already  we  have  made  great  prog- 
ress. 

Let  us  start  in  right  now  to  learn  something 
al)Out  the  first  principles  of  chemistry. 

Chemistry  is  a  science  dealing  with  the  consti- 
tution of  substances — the  science  of  learning 
what  materials  or  matter  is  made  of  and  Iwzo  to 
)ivakc  various  materials. 

An  elciiiciit  is  a  substance  which  cannot  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  other  substances.  In 
other  words,  an  element  is  a  substance  containing 
or  composed  of  only  one  kind  of  material.  Thus, 
gold  is  an  element.  We  may  beat  it,  pound  it. 
grind  it,  or  vaporize  it,  and  still  it  remains  just 
gold.  We  cannot  suljdivide  it  into  any  other 
substance. 

A  compound  is  a  substance  composed  of  two 
or  more  elements.  Thus,  table-salt  is  a  com- 
pound, for  it  contains  two  elementary  kinds  of 
matter,  cidoriii  and  sodium.  We  can  readily 
separate  salt  into  its  two  elements  by  means  of 
certain  chemical  processes. 

There  are  only  about  ninety  different  elements 
discovered  so  far.  Some  of  them  are  metals, 
like  gold,  silver,  iron,  nickel,  sodium,  and  mer- 
cury. Some  elements  are  gases,  like  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  neon,  and  argon.  .Some  ele- 
ments are  non-metallic,  like  sulphur,  iodine,  and 
carbon.  Others  are  on  the  border-line  between 
metals  and  non-metals,  like  arsenic,  selenium,  sili- 
con, etc. 

Some  elements  are  very  rare  indeed,  much  rarer 
than  gold,  such  as  uranium  and  radium.  Many 
elements  you  have  probably  never  seen  or  even 
Iieard  of,  such  as  scandium,  yttrium,  columbium. 
polonium,  and  neodymium.  Each  of  these  ele- 
ments dift'ers  from  every  other  element.  Two  or 
more  elements  may  greatly  resemble  one  another, 
like  argon  and  nitrogen  gases,  or  like  sodium 
and  potassium,  or  silver  and  platinum.  But  each 
element  has  qualities  that  clearly  distinguish  it 
from  its  fellows.  Often  it  requires  a  skilled 
chemist  to  determine  which  elements  are  present 
in  a  compound.  Sometimes  one  element  so 
closely  resembles  others  that  it  has  remained 
liidden  for  centuries  and  was  mistaken  for  an- 
other element. 

But  little  by  little,  in  chemistry  as  in  the  other 
sciences,  man  is  solving  the  jealously  guarded 
secrets.  One  by  one  the  elements  are  being 
driven  from  their  hiding-places.  We  are  learn- 
ing more  and  more  about  them  and  adding  newly 
discovered  ones  to  our  list  every  few  years.  Al- 
tliough  we  know  but  about  ninety  elements  to- 
day, to-morrow  may  increase  the  number  by 
reason  of  some  new  discovery,  for  chemistry  is 
making  wonderful  advances,  almo.st  dailv. 
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Every  known  substance  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miHar  is  either  an  element  or  composed  of  two 
or  more  elements.  While  there  are  only  iii)icty 
individual  elements,  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  compounds — possibly  millions  of 
compounds. 

Chemistry  will  never  grow  old.  Its  endless 
changes  and  countless  combinations  will  ever 
prove  fascinating  and  useful  to  mankind. 

WHAT  ARE  DIAMONDS  MADE  OF? 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  little  heap  of  brilliantly 
glistening  diamonds,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  simi- 
lar mound  of  black,  dull  charcoal.  Let  us  say 
that  each  pile  weighs  exactly  one  pound.  The 
diamonds,  if  they  are  perfectly  cut,  pure  white 
stones,  would  have  a  market  value  of  close  to 
one  million  dollars  !  The  charcoal  would  scarcely 
sell  for  a  single  penny.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
vast  difference  in  value,  the  diamond  and  the 
charcoal  are  practically  identical !  They  are  both 
one  and  the  same  chemical  element.  They  are 
both  chemically  known  as  carbon! 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  "jewel  of  kings" 
and  the  "king  of  jewels"  is  really  so  lowly  in  its 
origin. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be  a  rather  expensive 
fact  for  you  to  prove.  But  if  you  ever  have  a 
diamond  that  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with, 
you  may  try  it  for  yourself.  Simply  put  it  in  a 
good,  hot  gas-flame.  First  your  diamond  will  turn 
to  black  carbon,  and  finally  it  will  burn  as  readily 
as  its  less  distinguished  brother.  A  diamond  is 
simply  a  piece  of  crystallized  carbon.  All  of  you 
have  seen  the  pretty  crystals  of  rock-salt  and 
have  noted  how  different  they  were  from  ordi- 
nary white  table-salt.  Rock-salt  crystals  are 
clear  and  colorless,  whereas  uncrystallized  salt  is 
white.  Thus  we  see  how  crystallization  may  change 
the  character  of  a  substance.  In  the  case  of  car- 
bon, when  crystallized  it  is  very  different  from 
the  original  element.  Its  color  is  changed,  and 
its  electrical  conductivity  is  changed.  Ordinary 
carbon  is  a  good  conductor  of  electric  currents, 
while  the  diamond  is  practically  an  insulator. 
The  diamond  is  the  hardest  material  known,  and 
diamond-dust  (the  chippings  obtained  when  cut- 
ting and  polishing  stones)  is  therefore  a  very 
valuable  grinding  and  abrasive  substance. 

Diamonds  are  weighed  by  the  carat.  A  carat 
weighs  3.17  grains.  One  ounce  is  the  equivalent 
of  151. 5  carats.  Diamonds  are  mined  from  the 
earth,  just  as  coal  is  mined.  Natural  diamonds 
are  dull  and  uninviting,  with  a  greasy-looking, 
dirty  surface. 

When  cut  and  polished  the  diamond  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  gems. 


The  largest  diamond  ever  discovered  was  found 
in  Transvaal,  Africa,  in  1905.  It  weighed  3025^ 
carats  in  the  rough  (about  i^h  pounds),  and  is 
known  as  the  Cullinan  diamond.  It  was  presented 
to  King  Edward  VII  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, and  in  1908  was  cut  into  nine  smaller 
stones,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  516V2  carats. 
Each  of  these  smaller  stones  represents  a  great 
fortune,  and  the  largest  one  would  bring  several 
million  dollars  if  placed  on  the  market. 

HOW  TO  RENEW  DRY  CELLS 

Many  young  experimenters  find  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  their  laboratories  supplied  with  dry  cells 
is  somewhat  of  a  drain  upon  their  pocketbooks. 
I  am,  therefore,  frequently  asked  for  some 
method  of  "renewing"  worn-out  cells.  While 
old  dry  cells  cannot  be  restored  to  full  strength 
by  any  practical  method,  a  considerable  amount 
of  current  may  still  be  secured  if  such  cells  are 
treated  in  the  following  manner :  remove  the  cell 
from  the  cardboard  container  and  drill  about 
twenty  holes  in  the  zinc  covering.  These  holes 
should  be  about  J/s  inch  in  diameter  and  should 
be  drilled  not  more  than  ^4  inch  deep.  Do  not 
attempt  to  punch  these  holes  with  a  nail  or  other 
pointed  instrument  as  that  would  push  part  of 
the  zinc  into  the  cell.  This  must  be  avoided. 
The  holes,  therefore,  should  be  drilled.  This  is 
an  important  detail,  which  must  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed, if  the  young  experimenter  wishes  success 
in  his  attempt  to  renew  worn-out  cells. 

Secure  ten  cents  worth  of  sal  ammoniac  (am- 
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monium  chlorid)  at  your  druggist's,  and  dissolve 
as  much  as  will  dissolve  in  a  jar  or  crock  of 
water.  Place  the  cell  in  this  jar  and  allow  it  to 
absorb  the  sal  ammoniac  solution  for  several 
hours.  Then  remove  the  cell,  dry  it  thoroughly 
and  plug  up  the  holes  with  paraffin  or  tallow. 

The  solution  above  is  sufficient  to  treat  a  num- 
ber of  worn-out  cells.  The  "'renewed"  cells  will 
deliver  quite  a  bit  of  current.  Old  cells  secured 
from  garages  or  taken  from  stationary  gas  en- 
gines, motor  boats,  etc.,  may  be  made  to  give  very 
fair  service  to  amateur  experimenters  when 
treated  in  the  above  manner. 
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"in    city    streets   or    country    lanes."      BV    ]\IARY   CAMPBELL,    AGE    I5.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


During  the  present  year  we   have  had  the  pleasure   of 

recording    the    fact    that    one    graduate    of    our    League 

had   painted  a  picture   that  was  exhibited  in   the   Royal 

Academy,    London,    and    that    another   had    published    a 

book   of  verse.      This   month   we   are   glad   to   print   the 

following  letter  from  a   young   British  soldier  who  still 

retains  his  affection  for  the  magazine  and  the  League: 

Somewhere  in  France. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  St. 
Nicholas  for  months.  As  I  lie  here  in  bed  in  the  Third 
Canadian  General  Hospital,  I  wish  I  had  a  copy  of  the 
magazine  by  me..  I  wonder  if  you  remember  H.  B.  W. 
Cresswell  who  won  the  gold  badge  of  the  League  with 
a  poem,  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  in  February,  1913? 

I  can't  forget  the  League  that  inspired  my  youthful 
efforts  in  literature,  and  I  wish  it  still  the  heartiest  suc- 
cess.    1  am  now  a  private  in  the  British  army. 

Yours  sincerely,  H.    B.  W.   Cresswell. 


Every  member  of  the  League,  we  are  sure,  must  share 
in  the  thrill  of  pride  that  we  felt  on  first  reading  Pri- 
\  ate  Cresswell's  letter,  and  knowing  that  one  of  our 
Honor  members  is  on  active  service  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  civilization  for  which  our  own  country  and 
the  Allies  are  fighting  in  the  great  world  war.  Ovu" 
young  friend's  poem  is  well  remembered,  and  a  \ery 
fine  and  stirring  poem  it  was,  too.  And  the  magazine 
he  wishes  he  had  by  him  shall  reach  him  regularly 
while  the  war  lasts  if  this  be  humanly  possible. 

E\ery  contribution  to  this  month's  argosy  well  de- 
serves your  careful  attention  and  it  would  be  hard  in- 
deed to  select  any  particular  offering  as  the  best.  But 
we  wish  to  commend  especially  the  charming  little 
stories  and  essays  which  the  subject  "Chums"  called 
forth  from  our  young  authors.     These  are  excellent. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  211 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Cold  badges,  Evelyn  Fenlon  (age  12),  Pennsylvania;   Ruth  Gardner  (age  14),  New  York. 

Silver  badges,  Ellen  Sheehan  (age  15)   New  York;  Eleanor  Frost  (age  15),  New  Hampshire;  Eleanore  F.  Best  (age 

13),  New  Jersey;  Ralph  Anderson  (age  13),  California. 

VERSE.      Silver  badges,  Deborah    C.  Jones  (age    15),    Massachusetts;   Helen    E.  Noyce   (age   15),    Massachusetts; 
Eleanor  Whitten  (age  17),  Massachusetts;   Jane  Hillyer  (age  9),  Georgia. 

DRAWINGS.      Gold   badge,   Henry   Allman   (age   16),   New  York.      Silver  badges,  Barbara  Leighton  (age  14), 

Bermuda;    Lois  Wilde  (age   14),  Minnesota;    Marion  Wilder  (age   16),  North  Dakota. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Silver   badges,  Mary   Campbell  (age    15),    Kansas;     Mildred   Donaldson  (age    13),   Maryland; 

Helen  Moran  (age  14),  New  York;   Julian  Humphrey  (age  14),  Maine;    Eleanor  Pavenstedt  (age  14),  New  York. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     (Jold  badge,  Mary  Candace  Pangborn  (age  9),  New  York. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Helen  Fairbanks  (age  u),  California. 

Silver  badge,  Edith  M.  Hutchinson  (age  15),  New  lersev. 
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WHERE  RIPPLES  RUN 

BY   DEBORAH    C.    JONES    (aGE    1 5) 

(Silver  Badge)  , 

Where  ripples  run  on  the  silver  stream, 

Where  shimmering  willows  wave, 
While  woodland  nymphs  in  the  shadows  dream, 

There  do  the  mermaids  lave  ; 
Sailing  up  from  iheir  sapphire  sea, 

From  caves  of  opal  and  pearl. 
Where  golden  fishes,  frolicking  free. 

Through  the  cool  green  grottoes  whirl. 
Over  the  sky,  with  stars  alight. 

The  moon  in  her  radiance  goes  : 
She  turns  the  ripples  to  silver  bright, 

Where  the  gleaming  river  flows. 

The  blue  sky  changes  to  silver-gray. 

The  gold  stars  fade  and  flee  ; 
The  frolicking  mermaids  leave  their  play, 

And  slip  away  to  the  sea. 
Far  in  the  orient,  rosy  clouds 

Call  up  the  sun' from  his  rest; 
He  drives  away  the  misty  shrouds 

That  hang  o'er  the  low  hills'  crest. 
On  every  flower  the  dewdrops  gleam 

With  his  radiance,  golden-bright  : 
And  where  ripples  run  on  the  glist'ning  stream 

They  are  touched  with  amber  light  ! 


MY  CHUM 

BY    ELLEN    SHEEHAN     (aGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  long  days  of  my  quarantine  were  begun.  My 
books  were  taken  from  my  room.  The  nurse  said 
something  about  straining  my  eyes.  I  must  not  read. 
The  doctor  came.  I  heard  a  hammer  against  our  door 
— my  door  was  closed,  and  whir-r-r !  I  was  off — un- 
conscious, sick,  quarantined !  I  awoke  some  time  later 
to  find  my  nurse  saying  to  some  one  that  Mother  need 
not  be  notified  ;  I  would  recover. 


'uekore   ihk  mirror.       bv  harrara  i.kighton,  age  14. 
(silver  i!aD(;k.) 


Where  was  Mother?  Oh,  I  remember!  She  had 
gone  south  for  two  months  for  her  health.  I  mumbled 
something  to  my  nurse  about  not  worrying  Mother,  and 
whir-r-r-r — again  I  was  gone. 

But    the    next    time    I    awoke    to    realize    that    I    was 


IN    CITY    STREETS    OR    COUNTRY    LANES. 
BY    THEODOSIA   HEWLETT,    AGE    I3. 


quarantined,  that  Mother  must  not  be  told,  and  that  no 
one.  not  even  my  little  cocker  spaniel,  was  to  see  me. 

The  long  days  rolled  by  until  one  morning  I  remem- 
bered my  feeding-box  outside  my  window.  Soon  I 
heard,  ''Chickadcc-dec-dcc'  A  chickadee  was  calling 
for  food.  He  came  again  and  again,  and  so  true  was 
he  that  I  decided  that  he  should  be  my  chum  while  I 
was  sick.  Some 
suet,  oats,  and  pea- 
nuts were  put  out 
for  him,  my  bed 
moved  to  where  I 
could  watch  him, 
and  within  a  week 
1  had  the  little  fel- 
low trained  to  eat 
from   my  hand. 

What  a  chum  ! 
How  true  he  was ! 
Every  day  he  came 
with  his  never-fail- 
ing chirps  of  cheer. 
Every  day  I  listened 
to  him,  and  every 
day  he  inspired  me 
to  keep  happy,  un- 
til one  day,  when 
spring  was  new,  he 
failed  to  come.  I 
waited,  bundled  up, 
at  the  window  and 
looked  out  for  him. 
I  waited,  but  not  in 

vain  ;    for   I    found   him,   a   little   heap   of  gray   feathers 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Some  one  had  shot  my  chickadee — my  little  chum  ! 

CHUMS 

BY    EVELYN    FENLON     (aGE    1 2) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  December,  1916) 
A  CHUM  is  an  old  or  intimate  friend.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  most  lasting  friendships  exist  between 
people  of  opposite  characters.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  in  history  of  this  is  the  lifelong 
friendship  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams. 
They  were  both  famous  along  entirely  different  lines. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  finished  writer,  but  was  an 
absolute  failure  as  an  orator.  While  Adams  was  a 
splendid  orator,  but  never  a  fluent  writer. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  by 
Thomas  Jeft'erson,  but  John  Adams  was  one  of  its 
strongest  advocates,  and  it  was  his  eloquence  alone  that 
persuaded  the  people  to  adopt  it.  They  differed  in 
politics,  Adams  being  the  leader  of  the  Federalists  and 
Jeft'erson  of  the  anti-Federalists. 

Jefferson  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  extremely 
simple  in  manner  and  dress.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
when  he  went  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  he  wore 
a  homespun  suit,  rode  on  horseback,  and  even  tethered 
his  own  horse.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  aris- 
tocratic tendencies. 

In  spite  of  all  these  differences  (or  perhaps  because 
of  them)  the  warm  friendship  between  these  two  lasted 
until  their  deaths,  which  occurred  on  the  same  day. 
By  a  strange  coincidence  they  both  died  on  July  4th, 
1826 — the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, in  which  they  were  both  so  vitally  interested. 
John  Adams's  last  words  were,  "Thomas  Jefferson  still 
survives";  but- his  old  friend  was  already  lying  dead 
at   Monticello. 
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WHERE  RIPPLES  RUN 

liV    AGNES    L.WV    (.AGE    1 5) 

(Honor  Member) 

When  the  early  glow  of  sunrise  fills  the  world  with 

light  anew. 
And  a  hundred  glorious  colors  gleam  upon  the 

sparkling  dew. 
When  the   azure  mountains  glisten   with  the  everlasting 

snow. 
From  a  thousand  song-birds"  throats  their  cheery  notes 

of  music  flow. 
Then  if  I  can  find  a  brooklet  and  secure  a  rod  and  line, 
Just  start  out  and  go  a-fishing.  greatest   happiness  is 

mine. 
Oh,  there  's  nothing  1  can   think  of  that  is  really  much 

more  fun 
Than  a-fishing  by   the  brooklet   where   the   silver   ripples 

riui. 

When  the  sun  is  high  in  heaven  in  the  golden  afternoon. 
And  the  bees  among  the  l)lossoms  keep  a-humming  the 

same  tune, 
When  there  's  scarce  a  breeze  a-stirring,  e'en  the  birds 

to  sleep  have  gone, 
When  the  broad  and   stately  river  lazily   flows  on 

and  on. 
And  the  trees  that  grow  along   its   banks   are   mirrored 

in  the  stream. 
Then  beneath   the  coolest   shadows  let  me,   happy,  lie 

and  dream. 
I   can  think  of  naught   more   pleasant,  lying  sheltered 

from  the  sun, 
Than  a-dreaming  by   the   ri\er   where  the  silxer   ripples 

run. 

When  the  sunset  glow  is  fading  and  the  evening 
shadows  fall. 

One  by  one  stars  twinkle  forth  ;  clear  sounds  a  nightin- 
gale's sweet  call. 

When  the  moon  across  the  waters  makes  a  golden 
pathway  bright. 

And  a  bird-call  echoes  softly,  telling  us  that  it  is  night. 

Then  in  my  canoe  I  '11  paddle  o'er  the  lake  so  dim  and 
still. 

Letting  the  fair  moon-bathed  waters  carry  me  where'er 
they  will. 

Oh,  there  's  nothing  so  delightful,  when  at  last  the  day 
-     is  done, 

As    a-gliding   o'er    the    waters    where   the    siher    ripples 
riui. 

CHUMS 

(A   true  story) 

BY   EOLINE    SPR.-»GUE    (AGE    II) 

My  chum  is  rather  a  little  fellow.     He  is  a  chipmunk. 

Every  summer  when  I  go  up  to  our  camp  in  the 
woods  in  Xew  Hampshire  I  see  a  little  striped  body 
running  toward  me,  and,  as  I  always  have  .some  peanuts 
in  my  pocket  for  him,  I  toss  him  one.  He  picks  it  up 
and  sits  upon  his  hind  legs,  waiting  for  another  one.  1 
toss  him  another  one,  and  he  grabs  it  up,  puts  it  in  his 
cheek,  and  is  off"  to  his  storehouse  to  put  the  nuts  away. 
But  in  a  few  seconds  he  is  back  again  for  more.  After 
he  has  taken  quite  a  few  nuts  I  sit  down  and  hold  one 
loosely  between  my  teeth.  Then  he  comes  climbing  up 
my  arm,  up  on  my  shoulder,  and  gently  pulls  it  from 
my  mouth. 

One  night,  before  I  went  to  bed.  I  put  the  bag  of 
peanuts    "way    up    high    on    the    mantelpiece.      When    I 


went  to  get  them  in  the  morning  I  found  the  bag  with 
a  hole  chewed  through  it,  but  no  peanuts !  My  chum 
had  been  visiting  in  the  night. 

But  every  single  summer  I  go  up  to  the  camp  my 
little  chum  does  not  fail  to  come  around  and  keep  me 
company. 

CHUMS 

IIY    RUTH    GARDNER    (aGE    1 4) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  zaon  January.   1917) 
Chums?      Ah,    yes,    we    are    great    chums!      For    many 
years  we  have  been. 

To  you,  chum.s,  I  came  in  my  happiest  and  my  sad- 
dest hours.  To  you  I  told  all  my  joys  and  all  my  sor- 
rows, all  my  pleasures  and  all  my  hardships.  You  have 
been    my    best-loved    confidants.       You    have    kept    my 

secrets,  standing 
tall  and  silent 
when  others  came 
by  your  side,  tell- 
ing none  of  the 
great  things  that 
you  knew.  Now 
I  come  to  say 
good-by. 

Often,  when  all 
the  world  seemed 
full  of  sorrow,  I 
came  to  you  and 
thought,  and  told 
my  thoughts  to 
you. 

When  I  came  to 
you  in  summer  the 
great  ocean  rolled 
ceaselessly  a  short 
distance  from  your 
feet  and  1  dreamed 
my  fondest  dreams, 
while  its  roaring 
soothed  and  com- 
forted  me. 

In  winter  you 
were  the  same  as 
in  summer,  wait- 
ing patiently  for  many  days  until  1  had  a  chance  to  come 
to  you.  .'\lways  the  same  reception  welcomed  me  when 
I  came. 

Good-by,  dear  chums.  It  is  only  for  four  years. 
True,  to  me  they  will  be  long  ones  with  only  short 
vacations  (none  long  enough  to  come  to  you),  but  some 
day  my  college  days  will  be  over.  Then  I  '11  come  back 
to  you,  my  staunchest  friends, — to  you,  the  truest  and 
best  chums  I  have, — to  vou,  the  sand-dunes. 


WHERE  RIPPLES  RUN 

KV    HELEN    E.    NOYCE    (aGE    1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Winding  along  with  never-ending  song. 

Through  murmuring  pine  groves,  dark  and   sweet, 
Where  God's  own  peace  and  wonder  reign  supreme 
.And  lea\es  of  tender  green  are  curling  at  my  feet, 
W'here  ripples  run. 

Crimsoned  with  shafts  of  sunset's  fiery  glow, — 
Enveloped  by  the  raven  wing  of  night. 

Thy  music  penetrates  my  loving,  listening  heart  ; 
O  stream,  thou  art  forever  a  delight 
W'here  ripples  run  ! 


"before  the  mirror."     bv  marg.aret 
j.  h.\rper,  age  14. 
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BY   ClIAULES    E.    LVIl.K,    JU.,    ACE    10. 


liV    NANC\'    l;ilol)l.>,    AGl-;    13. 


„^;..  .^ 


BY    MILUkl-.lj    LiiiNALU^ciN,    AL.E    13. 

(silver  badge.) 


m'^l^\-i^i-l^^^ 


13V    HELEN    .MOKAN,    AGE    14.       (SILVER    I'.ADGE.) 


UY    liEAIRICK    E.     WlvKWIT,    AI^H 


i.\     IsAJilil.l.E    M.    CK.AIG,    ACIE    14.       (llONUl;    .MEMliEK.) 


BY   JULIAN    HUMPHREY,    AGE    I4.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


"IN  CITY  STREETS  OR  COUNTRY  LANES." 
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WHERE  RIPPLES  RUN 

BY    MARY    FRANCES    SPALDING    (aGE    II) 

Throuc.h   the  valley  and  down  the   hill. 
Into  the  woods  and  past  the  mill. 
Dancing  with  fairies  of  the  sun, 
That  is  where  the  ripples  run. 

Sparkling  down  its  sunny  lane. 
Through  the  meadow  once  again, 
Where  the  moonbeams  dance  and  play, 
Laughs  the  brook  and  runs  away. 

Where  bright  flowers  nod  and  sway 
Gaily  in  the  sun's  soft  ray. 
To  the  cool  and  shady  nook 
Merrily  sings  the  little  brook. 

To  the  home  where  wood-nymphs  dwell, 
Through  the  glistening  dewy  dell — 
Joy  there  is  for  every  one 
Whtre  the  sparkling  ripples  run. 

CHUMS 

BY    ELEANOR    FROST    (aGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 

"Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable,"  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating chum  imaginable.  With  Dad  buried  in  genealog- 
ies. Mother  in  spring  housecleaning,  big  brother  Carlton 
in  drilling  his  company.  Sister  at  college,  and  Tom  dig- 
ging dandelions,  I  surely  am  fortunate  to  have  as  dear 
a  chum  as  my  Elaine.  < 

Elaine,  daughter  of  Lapislazuli,  has  been  my  chum 
since  last  October.  Every  morning  at  breakfast  she 
greets  me  with  a  kiss,  demanding  one  in  return.  Some- 
times she  calls  softly  to  me  at  my  bedroom  door  until 
1  wake  and  admit  her.  Then  she  snuggles  down  beside 
me  to  sleep  until  I  rise. 

When  I  mount  my  old,  one-pedaled  bicycle  Elaine 
does  not  laugh.  She  realizes  that  it  is  not  best  to  buy 
bicycles  in  war-time. 

At  noon  and  at  night,  when  I  get  home  from  school, 
it  is  Elaine  who  rushes  out  to  greet  me.  Though  she 
would  rather  frolic  on  the  lawn,  she  comes  up  on  the 
steps  where  1  am  bravely  attacking  a  long  hard  passage 
of  Latin, *sits  down  beside  me,  and  smiles  up  into  my 
face  with  a  most  cheering  expression  in  her  eyes. 

P)Ut  is  this  Elaine  pretty?     Tennyson's  maid  was  not 


a  whit  fairt-r !  \'ot  only  is  she  fair  of  face, — how  pink 
and' white  it  is! — Init  her  frock  is  so  dainty!  It  is  of 
French  gray,  trinnned  with  pure  white  filet  lace. 

Nor  is  Elaine  fair  and  lovable  only  ;  she  is  talented. 
She  is  far  more  brilliant  intellectually  than  either  her 
brother  Lancelot  or  her  sister  Cleopatra.  She  loves 
music,  whether  Beethoven,  Bach,  or  the  national  hymn 
of  "Cat's  Heaven,"  while  her  purr — oh  !  I  let  my  kitty 
out  of  the  bag ! 

CHUMS 

BY    ELEANORE    F.    BEST    (aGE    33) 

(Silver  Badge) 

There  it  is  I  That  black,  musty  old  book  on  the  third 
shelf.  Eagerly  you  pull  it  out  and  wipe  its  dusty  cover 
on  your  '"hanky"  and  grope  your  way  from  the  dim, 
dusty  storeroom  to  the  cozy  window-seat  in  the  bil- 
liard-room. 

The  rain   is  coming  down   in  torrents,  and   Molly  has 

the  mumps.  But 
what  do  you  care 
when  you  can 
come  up  here  and 
read  "Pickwick 
Papers"  under  the 
old  raftered  ceil- 
ing? 

The  rain  spreads 
its  dull  gray  haze 
over  the  hills,  and 
falls  with  a  steady 
patter,  patter  on 
the  roof,  and 
drips  noisily  from 
the   eaves. 

You      read      on 

and       soon       find 

yourself    absorbed 

in   the   adventures 

of  Nathaniel  Winkle,  Snodgrass,  Tupman,  and  the  two 

Wellers,  captained  by  the  able  and  jovial  Pickwick. 

The  old  room  transforms  itself  into  a  country  inn, 
and  you  can  hear  the  rumble  of  coaches,  the  din  of 
horns,  or  the  clatter  of  departing  guests.  Or  it  is  an 
old  court-room  and  "Santivcl"  is  in  the  dock,  ques- 
tioned b)'  the  old  judge. 

It  grows  grayer  and  grayer,  until  you  can  scarcely  see 
to  read,  and  then  you  hear  Dad  come  in  ;  and  you  put 
away  your  chums  till  the  next  rainy  day. 


•  BEFORE   THE    MIRROR.  BY    DORI.S    M. 

WALKER,    AGE    15. 


BY    .MICHAEL    MORRIS,    .^GE    li 


I'.Y   CHANDLER   OSBORN,    AGE    16. 
(honor   ME.MBER.) 

IN  CUV  STREETS  OR  COUNTRY  LANES. 


ELEANOR    PAVENSTEDT,    AGE 
(SILVER    B.\DGE.) 
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WHERE  SILV'RY  RIPPLES  RUN 

UY   AI.IPH    VAN    C.    WHITEHEAD    (  ACE    II) 

Out  into  a  forest. 

Armed  with  rod  and  line, 
Now  leaping  over  briers, 

Now  on  a  bed  of  pine, 
Goes  the  sportsman  wary  ; 

And  he   says,   "The   fun   's  begun." 
For  trout  lie  in  the  streamlet 

Where  siK'ry  ripples  run. 

Swiftly  as  the  lightning 

Across  the  summer  sky, 
A  great  big  trout  jumped  after 

That  tempting-looking  fly. 
Then  the  sharp  hook  pierced  Iiim 

And  held  him  sure  ;ind  fast  ; 
Then  cried  the  angler,  smiling, 

"That  was  a  lucky  cast !" 

Years  passed.     The   sportsman   sprightly 

Is  deaf  and  blind  with  age. 
He  feeis  thai  death  is  coming, 

How  soon,  he  cannot  .gage. 
And  when  he  thinks  of  did  times, 

He  re-enjoys  the  fun 
Of  trout  caught  in  the  streamlet 

Where  silv'ry  rii)])]es  nui. 


BEFORE    THK    MIRROR.  BY    l.ols    WILUK,    AGE    I4. 

(silver  badge.) 


CHUMS 

BY     KAI.FH    A.NDRKSON     (aGE     I  3) 

(Sihc'cr  fiadi/c) 

We  do  not  realize  how  many  of  the  things  that  make 
life  enjoyable  we  would  not  have  if  it  were  not  for 
"chums."  Most  of  our  inventions  are  made  up  of  two 
or  more  materials,  which,  when  they  are  made  to 
harmonize,  or  become  "chummy,"  i)roduce  something 
that  is  valuable  to  us. 

Take,  for  instance,  photography,  an  invention  which 
all  of  us  know  more  or  less  about.  Suppose  you  take 
a  photograph  of  a  lake.  The  image  of  the  lake  is  made 
on  the  creamy  yellow  strip  of  film  at  the  back  of  the 
camera.  This  film  is  composed  of  millions  of  little 
chaps  called  silver  bromides.  These  silver  bromides 
are    powerless    to    act    by    themselves,    they    need    some 


BEFORE   THE    MIRROR.  BY    HENRY 

ALLMAN,   AGE    16.       (GOLO   BADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  MCH.,  I917.) 


chums  to  help  them  to  produce  the  lake  scene.  To 
develop  the  picture  you  take  just  so  many  crystals  of 
pyro  and  a  certain  amount  of  sulphite  of  soda  and 
carbonate  of  soda  and  put  them  all  into  a  beaker  of 
water.  Not  one  of  these  could  develop  the  picture 
alone :    they    arc    worthless    without    their   chums.      The 

carbonate  of  soda 
takes  the  gelatine 
cover  off  of  the 
silver  bromides, 
then  the  pyro  and 
sulphite  of  soda 
transform  the  sil- 
ver bromides  into 
silver  metal.  There 
is  still  one  more 
chum  who  must  do 
liis       part.  This 

clnnn's  name  is 
"hypo."  It  is  his 
tluty  to  carry  away 
all  the  silver  bro- 
mides that  were  not 
shone  on  by  the 
Hash  of  light  when 
you  opened  the  lens 
of  your  comera. 
Now,  after  washing  and  drying  the  transformed  film, 
you  have  a  negative. 

A  chum  is  a  treasure  you  should  cherish  and  love. 
Chums  are  as  necessary  to  you  to  make  your  life  worth 
living  as  the  pyro  was  necessary  to  develop  the  film. 

CHUMS 

UY    MAKV    HELENA   .SHIRK    (aGE    I2) 

Our  cat  Dick  and  our  old  collie  were  great  chums.  One 
day  it  fell  to  Dick's  share  to  save  the  life  of  his  old 
friend,  which  is  a  service  a  cat  cannot  often  render  to 
a  dog.     It  came  to  pass  in  this  wise  : 

One  Sunday  af- 
ternoon 1  was  sit- 
ting in  the  library. 
1  heard  an  automo- 
bile come  up  and 
stop  near  the  house. 
I  looked  up,  and 
saw  two  women 
get  out  of  the  car 
and  place  a  fat 
bulldog  on  the 
ground.  I  won- 
dered what  he 
would   do. 

He  stood  for  some  /V„  , 
moments  looking  up  yhuAr" 
and  down,  and  then  ///'™  "" 
started  for  the 
house.  He  came  up 
on  the  porch,  and, 
Ijefore  I  knew  what 
he  was  up  to,  he 
had  attacked  the 
collie,  who  was  lying  on  the  door-mat.  He  would  soon 
have  made  an  end  of  him  had  it  not  been  that  Dick 
came  around  the  corner  and  landed  on  his  back.  He  bit 
and  scratched  so  that  the  bulldog  was  soon  put  to  flight 
and  sent  back  to  the  car  with  his  tail  between  his  legs 
So  you  see  that  Dick  and  the  collie  were  great  friends. 

Next  time   I   think  that   bulldog  will   not  want  lo   set 
out  of  the  car ! 


.-!(■*•.  \ 


■  HEFORE    1  HR  MIRROR. 


BY    M.   .MELICE.N'T 


WATTS,    AGE    16. 
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WHERE  RIPPLES  RUN 

BY    ELEANOR  WHITTEN    (aGE    1 7) 

(.Silver  Badge) 

Little  bright  brooklet  all  sparkling  and  gay, 
Whirling  and  dancing  along  on  your  way, 
Babbling  and  rippling  you  cheerily  play. 
Throwing  a  radiant,  glittering  spray. 
Singing  a  song  that  is  laughing  with  cheer. 
Is  there  an  end  to  your  journey,  my  dear? 

Bubbling  and  tumbling  o'er  rocks  in  the  stream, 
Catching  the  sunshine,  j'ou  sparkle  and  gleam  ; 
When  in  the  moonlight  you  verily  seem 
Part  of  a  beautiful  midsummer  dream, 
Singing  a  song  that  is  laughing  with  cheer. 
Is  there  an  end  to  your  journey,  my  dear? 


CHUMS 

BY    DOROTHY    WINTERS     (aGE     Ii) 

Dear    old   piano !      Mj'   dearest   companion    and    friend ! 
My  chum  ! 

There  you  loom  in  the  gathering  twilight,  a  thing  of 
past  childish  days. 

Your  tone,  as  I  run  my  fingers  softly  over  your  keys 
of  ivory,  is  mellow  and  tender,  breathing  beautiful 
thoughts — dear  thoughts  of  the  long  ago. 

Over  many  years  our  friendship  has  extended,  from 
the  time  I  was  a  child  of  ten  years  and  you  were  given 
me  at  Christmas. 

Ever  since  then  I  have  loved  you,  have  been  gentle 
and  careful  with  you,  have  ne\er  even  spoken  a  cross 
word  to  you — but  once  ! 

It  was  only  two  years  since  you  had  become  mine. 
My  music-teacher  had  recently  given  me  a  rather 
difficult  piece,  with  long  chords  which  my  small  hands 
could  not  conijiass.     Then  came  our  first  quarrel. 

Of  cours»  the 
fault  was  not  yours, 
dear  musical  friend, 
but  I  grew  angry 
one  day  when  I 
reached  an  espe- 
cially lengthy  chord, 
and  I  banged  with 
all  my  might,  pro- 
ducing sounds  far 
from  harmonious. 

When  I  had 
cooled  down  a  lit- 
tle, I  was  sorry  and 
begged  your  par- 
don ;  but  to  my  hor- 
ror. I  found  that 
one  kej  would  not 
sound  ! 

We  called  the 
piano-tuner,  and  I 
waited,  anxious  and 
tearful,  to  see  if 
you  could  be  repaired.  I  was  so  afraid  that  you  might 
be  lame  forever. 

I  cannot  describe  my  joy  at  seeing  you  well  again, 
and  since  then  I  have  never  been  angry  with  you. 

Well,   it    is   time    now,   dear   piano,    for    Bob   and    the 

children    to    come    home,    and,    partly    because    of    the 

darkness,    and    partly,    perhaps,    because    my    eyes    are 

misty  with  tears,  I  can  no  longer  see  your  white  keys. 

Good-by,  old  chum,  until  to-morrow  ! 


"a   heading   for    SKI'TEMBER."      ev 
CHRISTINE   BACHELOR,  AGE    15. 


CHUMS 

BY    ELIZABETH    HAWES    (aGE    1 3) 

"When  the  moon  rides  high  in  the  purple  sky, 
From  our  forest  home  we  fairies  hie, 
Out  of  the  warm,  green  heart  of  the  earth, 
To  waken  the  wood  with  song  and  mirth." 

So  sang  Pease-blossom  and  Cobweb,  the  best  chums 
in  fairyland,  as  they  danced  together  into  the  moonlit 
glr.de  where  Titania  and  Oberon,  rulers  of  the  fairies, 
held  their  nightly  revels. 

Suddenly  Pease-blossom  stopped.  "Cobweb."  she 
cried  softly,  "look  what  's  here  !  A  human,  and,  ap- 
parently, a  boy  of  no  lowly  birth." 

Cobweb  ran  to  the  sleeping  boy's  side  and  looked  at 
him  intently.     Finally  he  spoke: 

"Pease-blossom,  I  know  that  boy.  He  is  George,  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Cunningly,  and  lives  in  the  castle 
on  yonder  hill.  And,  wist  ye,  Pease-blossom,  I  believe 
the  boy  lost  his  way.  Look  well  and  see  if  you  do  not 
mark  signs  of  tears  upon  his  cheeks." 

"You  are  right,  Cobweb.  He  was  probably  out  for  a 
walk  and  missed  the  path.     What  shall  we  do  about  it  ?" 

Meanwhile,  at  the  castle  everything  was  confusion. 
George  had  disappeared  and  left  no  trace  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

A  party  searched  the  grounds  around  the  castle,  but 
George  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Finally,  the  search 
was  abandoned  until  daylight. 

Before  going  to  bed  the  nurse,  who  was  chiefly  to 
blame  for  George's  disappearance,  glanced  into  the 
nursery.     There,  asleep  in  a  big  chair,  was  George ! 

The  disappearance  and  sudden  return  of  George  were 
much  discussed  among  the  servants.  All  said  it  had 
surely  been  a  dream.  But  then  how  were  these  simple 
folk  expected  to  know  that  the  fairy  chums.  Pease- 
blossom  and  Cobweb,  had  come  upon  the  boy  and  re- 
turned him  to  his  home? 

WHERE  RIPPLES  RUN 

BY    JANE    HILLYER    (aGE   9) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Down  by  the  little  brooklet. 

Where  the  lazy  ripples  run. 
The  grasses  grow  and  flowers  bloom 

In  the  warm  September  sun. 

'T  is  lovely  there  to  sit  and  watch 

The  silvery  ripples  run 
And  the  birds  that  call  so  softly 

In  the  warm  Septeinber  sun. 

And  the  little  squirrel  skips  about, 

So  gay  and  full  of  fun  ; 
And  fleecy  clouds  float  through  the  sky 

In  the  warm   September  sun. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  list  of  those  wliose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 


PROSE 

Elizabeth    Whitney 
Nona  Grayson  West 
Helen  A.  Koch 
Alice  Hesslein 
Elizabeth  Shaffer 
jNIattie  Erma 

Edwards 
Eleanor  Huffman 
Ruth  Bancroft 

.Mkman 
Ruth  Allen 


Hugh  Latimer 

Willson 
Katharine   Edwards 

Sheldon 
Jane  Beach  Evans 
Jerry  Smith 
lona  George 
Margaret  Donaldson 
Carolvn   Kaufman 
Mary'  B.   Hicks 
Louis  Wengrowsky 
Laura  (lilman 
Eleanor  Willey 


Glenn  Johnson 
Mollie  Kaufman 
Nora  Walter 
H.  M.  Grout,  Jr. 
Jean  F.  Black 
Florence  Nightingale 
Rosario  A.   Fulco 
Hannah   Ratisher 
Charlotte   Sayer 
June  Davidson 
Florence  F. 
Thompson 
Helen  \Vhiting 


Toi;  1 
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Flower  Sussinan 
Marie  Mirvis 
Gertrude  Jerome 
Martha  F.  Stiles 
Cordelia  E.   Foster 
Jack  Carr 
Kuth  F.   Powers 
Clara  Welch   Hatn 
Alexander  X. 

Slocum,  Jr. 
Josephine   W.    I'oclit 
Klsie   Harrison 
Maud  Marshall 

Mason 
kuth  .\lc\'ay 
Abraham    Bumberg 
Louis  Bumberg 
Minerva  \.   Smith 
Carilla  L.  Edwards 
Esther  Hughart 
Mary  A.  Talley 
Dorothy   Rose 

(Jppenheiin 
Catharine    Bauer 
Elizabeth  McSwain 


Judith  Worthington 

Brand 
Catherine  W. 

Johnson 
Betty   Upham 
Eva  Curtis 
.Mark    Eckels 
<irace   R.  I'arrington 
I'lorencc   Brodie 
Theliiia   Desch 
June  Work 
.Mildred    Hope 
Katherinc  (lauss 
Sarah  Hi  lies 
.Mabelle  H.  Emory 
Elise  Aylen 
\'erna    Danfortli 
Erma  N'eedham 
.Mice  W.   Moss 
Mabel  Walters 
I'.lizabeth   Lee 

\'oung 
I'Vances  G.   Thayer 
Lucia   h'rances 

Turner 


BEFORE   THE    MIRROR.         BY  MARION 
WILDER,    AGE    l6.       (SILVER    B.ADGE.) 


Ruth   Dewberry 
Mona  Harrop 
Irene  Shlivek 
Dorothy   Phipps 
Viola  Quitsow 
Isabel  Marden 
Isabel   McCaughan 
Ruth  Turner 

VERSE 

Dorothy  Freese 
Phyllis  Kumler 
Robert  Hyde 
Jean  Harper 
Josephine  A.  Hogan 
Martha  Hodgson 
Juana  Albrauna 
Catherine  Parmenter 
Ruth  M.   Cole 
Jessie  Marilla 

Thompson 
Louise  M.  Frierson, 

Jr. 
Dorothea  E.  Fosdick 
Miriam  E.   Simons 
Margaret 

McClelland 
Rae   Maltby  Verrill 
Elease  Weinss 


Elizabeth   Grierson 
Louise  Cordy 
Helen  Martlia  Peavy 
Betty  Sargent 
Katherine    Burrell 
Howard    Rothschild 
Mary  Sumner 

Benson 
Ellen  M.  Jarden 
I'rances   Bonner 
Eleanor   Martha 

Comi)ton 
(lenevieve  Kassler 
ICdith    y.    Simonds, 

II 
Elizabeth  W.  Mellon 
Elizabeth  .\bell 
\'eroiiica   Parker 
Isabel    Posttethwaite 
Catherine    Rsub 
Sara  1".  Burton 
[ohn  I'ries  Blair 
"Philip  Lee  Ralph 

DRAWINGS 

Edward  W. 
Umansky 
Marion  F.   Miner 
Elherta   L.    Esty 


Robert   Smith,   Jr. 
Harold  Spears 
Chester   E.    Bartruff 
Dorothy  Beck 
.Margaret  Yard 
J.   .\sher 
Harlan  Hubbard 
Constance   N'oorhies 
Elise   Ward 
Carlos  B.  Dawes 
.Mice  Sniffer 
Janet  Warren 

Cam|)bell 
Dorothy  Egan 
Isaac  Hamburger 
Paul  \\  iesler 
Jacqueline    Snyder 
l-Vances   Childs 
Martha  W.  Bigelow 
Emily  Tarr 
Alc,\   Dezencels 
Doris   Baeyertz 
Grace   F.   Holcoinb 
Gerald  Mendenhall 
Loretta  Bogne 
Lenore  A.  Tucker 
ilarian 

Winteringham 
Caroline   M.    Smith 
Margaret   M. 

Kendall 
Helen  C.  Green 
Helen   I-Vances 

.Milliken 
Frederic  Rich 
Helen  M. 

Goldthwait 
Elizabeth   Walters 
Charles  iMeritello 
Hilda  C.   Minshall 
Samuel   F'agen 
Frances  Owen 
Louise  Bemis 
Samuel  Cherry 
Maida  V.  Roe 
G.  Moakley 
Stephens  Wright 
N'irginia  Tate 
iMleen  Blackburn 
Amy  Hamilton 

iiedary 
Pearl   Xg 
Pruella  Wallace 
Stephen  PL  Simes 
Margaret    Warner 
Margaret  Olmsted 
Carrie  Horner 
.\imee   Ellis 
Eleanor  Moak 
Kathryn  Annette 

Lyon 

PHOTOGR.\PHS 

Edgar   Lundin 
Augusta  Hoover 
Esther  H.  Stocks 
(iladys  Johnson 
Alice  Barry 

Wonible 
Dorothy  Burns 
Betty   F'ell 
Joyce  W.  Butler 
Carolyn   Olmsted 
Catherine   Pelton 
Muriel    Gallagher 
\'ictoria  Sturge 
Charles   Porter,  Jr. 
Margot  \'alentine 
Kathryn  Ogilby 
Wentworth   Brown 
Helen    I'urst 
Ida  Belle  Wheaton 
Patty  W.   Munroe 
Marjorie 

Xightingale 
Mary  Louise  Moore 
Eleanor   W.    Haasis 
Grace  H.  Parker 
Anne  Morrow 
Margaret   Brown 
Alicia  duPont 
Barbara  Cooke 
Helen   L.   Pace 


Hubert   SheritT 
Florence   Daniels 
Mary  Sargent 

PC/ZLES 

Marjorie  Cook 
Eleanor  Cook 
.Marion   Penn 
Dorothy  Carlton 
.\lfred  Galjiin.  Jr. 


Katharine  Brooks 
Mary  Winslow 
Margaret  Louise 

Speare 
Helen  M.  Stucklen 
Barbara    Alexander 
Jean  F".   Black 
Malvina  Kay 

Holcombe 
.\.    Eugene    GritTin, 

Jr. 


Katherine    Hamilton 
Constance    K.    Danii 
Katharine  B.  Buel 
Bethany  Witt 
Ellen  Lashier 

Caskey 
Bernard  M.   Pincus 
Mary  Comfort 
John  T.  Taylor,  Jr. 
l-"lorence  Olney 
Roger  P.   Butterfield 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  215 

Thk  St.  Nu;iiui..\s  Lk.\gue  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  origiiia/  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
pliotographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  tiie  contribution 
])rinted  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  215  will  close  September  24  (for  for- 
eign nieuiliers  September  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  Sr. 
Nicholas  for  January.      Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  -'The  Bugle  Call." 

Prose.  Kssay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  "  For  Freedom's  Sake." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted;  no  blue- 
])rints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "Taken  Near  Home." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Left  Behind,"  or  a  Heading  for  January. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  lull,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
.Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
tiie  first  page  of  Thk  Riddle-box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur 
suing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  J'rize,  Class  A.  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a.  gold  bad-ge.  Prize, 
Class  I),  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  otiier  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  'words  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  ttnless  it  is 
aceoinpauied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  eii7<elop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  Xhe  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

.\NY  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Kvery  contribution,    of  whatever  kind,  must   bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed 
as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who 
must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt— and  must  state  in 
writing — that  the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but 
wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.     These 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  07i  the eontribiitioii 
itself—  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;    if  a  picture, 
on  the  margin  or  bach.      W^rite  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  onlv-     A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution 
a  month — not  one  of  each   kind,  but  one  only;   this,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  "  advertising  competition  "  (see 
advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:   The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
y^  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 


BY  INEZ  TOWNSEND  TRIBIT 

The  High  Cost  of  Living  has  come  to  our  house- 
I  'm  'fraid  It  has  come  there  to  stay. 

I  never  have  seen  It,  but  still  It  is  there. 
And  I  ivisJi  It  would  please  go  away. 


It  used  to  be  easy  to  ask  for  a  dime 
To  buy  candy,  but  that 's  long  ago ; 

And  now,  if  I  ask  for  a  nickel,  I  'm  told, 

"With  the  High  Cost  of  Living?  why  no!" 

We  don't  seem  to  have  very  many  new 
clothes ; 
It 's  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  they  say. 
But  Mother  remodels  our  dresses   and 
sews — 
She  seems  to  be  working  all  day. 

Then  I  heard  Daddy  say  that  he  did  not 
expect, 

With  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  that  he 
Would  be  able  to  take  a  vacation  this  year — 

The  whole  thing  's  a  puzzle  to  me. 

Now,  why  does  n't  somebody  send  It  away, 
I  am  sure  we  don't  want  It  'round  here; 

It 's  a  regular  nuisance,  but  why  does  It  stay- 
I  think  It  is  awfully  queer. 


I  've  looked  in  the  closets  both  up-  and  down -stairs, 

That  Hioh  Cost  of  Livingr  to  see, 
But  It  's  not  to  be  found  tho'  I  've  looked  all  around; 

Now,  where  do  you  s'pose  It  could  be.'* 

Some  day  I  feel  sure  that  I  '11  find  It;   and  then, 

I  '11  steal  quietly  up,  like  a  mouse, 
And  I  '11  orrab  that  old  Hi^rh  Cost  of 
Living,  I  will, 

And  throw  It  right  out  of  our  house! 
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l^F^JCE- 


S'posE  you  thoug-ht  I  was  a  girl 
When  I  had  on  dresses; 

Nurse  ivoiild  keep  my  hair  in  curl 
Same  as  Sister  Bess's. 

But  I  never,  nevei''  was. 

Would  n't  be  for  nothin',  'cause 

Girls  they  can't  have  fun  like  boys — 
Don't  know  how  to  make  a  noise, 

'Fraid  of  dogs  and  fire-crackers — 

Jolly  Fourth-of-July  whackers — 

Can't  play  marbles,  can't  spin  tops. 

They  eat  fudge  and  choc'late  drops; 

And  they  wear  gold  things  with  lockets- 
Yes,  and  curls. 

But  they  can't  have  trouser-pockets — 
Oh,  poor  girls! 

Bess  she  says  she  don't  w^.^^  one 

Does  n't  think  I  do. 
She  thinks  pockets  are  no  fun, 

But  they  are,  for  true. 
W^here  'd  I  keep  my  ginger-cakes? 
Pop-corn  crisps  that  Gran'ma  makes!* 
My  new  top  and  three-blacie  knife. 
And  the  whistler  to  my  fife, 
Fishing-hooks  and  bait  and  string. 
Marbles,  jacks,  and — everything? 
Where  'd  I  put  my  cents  away 
So  I  would  n't  lose  'em?  Say, 
Girls  can  have  their  rings  and  lockets 

Made  of  eold. 

All  I  want  is  trouser-pockets 
Till  I  'm  o-o-old. 


Qsp^SQ 
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THE  LETTER-BOX 


Washi.ngtox.  D.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  In  the  June  number  of  St.  Nicho- 
las I  notice  an  article  in  Nature  and  Science,  by  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Collins,  entitled  "Learning  to  Fly." 

I  am,  I  think,  the  youngest  aviator  in  the  U.  S. 
military  service.  I  completed  my  training  within  the 
last  year,  and  have  just  attained  my  eighteenth  birth- 
day. Such  youngsters  are  not  often  admitted  to  the 
service.  I  slipped  in  through  an  oversight,  but,  once  in, 
I  was  allowed  to  stay,  and  as  I  have  completed  my 
training  I  feel  qualified  to  offer  an  account  [see  page 
1035]  of  the  actual  training  of  a  military  aviator,  and 
trust  it  will  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  illuminating  to  any  who  may  have  de- 
veloped the  idea  that  an  aviator  may  be  made  in  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Nicholas  Senn   Ballou. 


Edson,  Alberta,  Can. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  inclose  a  snap-shot  of  wild  rab- 
bits, taken  just  at  twilight.     The  country   was  infested 


A   TWILIGHT    ASSEMBLY,    ALBERTA. 


with  these  rabbits  a  year  ago,  and  now  they  have  nearly 
all  died  out. 

Yours  truly, 

Margaret  Gregg  (age  12). 


Brooksville,  Fla. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  thought  that  I  would  write  and 
tell    you    what   life    in    "sunny    Florida"    is    like.      I    say 
"sunny"    because    there    is    hardly    a   day   but   what   the 
sun  shines  a  little  while  at  least. 

We  have  our  winter  home  here,  although  we  have 
spent  one  summer  here  also. 

There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  seasons 
here.  The  summer  is  not  nearly  as  hot  as  you  would 
imagine,  and  the  nights  are  always  cool. 

We  never  have  any  winter  here  at  all  until  about 
January,  and  one  Christmas  we  had  to  hunt  for  the 
shady  places  instead  of  the  fireside. 

We  have  our  own  orange  and  grape-fruit  trees,  and 
banana  bushes  in  our  own  back  yard,  and  can  go  out 
and  get  some  of  their  fruit  whenever  we  feel  like  it, 
instead  of  having  to  go  to  town  to  buy  it  as  you  do. 


The  orange-blossoms  have  a  very  sweet  odor,  and 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  the  whole  town  is  filled 
with  their  fragrance.  Flowers  bloom  here  all  the  year 
around,  and  the  trees  always  have  their  leaves  on. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  sky  as  Florida  has, 
it  is  so  clear  and  blue. 

We  came  here  a  few  years  ago  for  the  health  of  my 
youngest  brother.  .We  never  thought  we  would  like  it 
down  here,  but  now  Mama  would  not  live  anywhere 
else,  because  she  likes  bright,  sunny  weather. 

There  is  a  spring  near  here,  the  water  of  which  is 
said  to  come  from  the  Alleghenies.  It  is  about  ninety- 
five  feet  deep,  and  so  much  water  comes  up  that  the 
spring  cannot  hold  it  all,  and  it  forms  a  river  twelve 
miles  long  which  empties  into  the  gulf. 

This  part  of  Florida  is  different  from  the  rest  of  it. 
in  that  it  is  so  hilly,  while  the  rest  of  the  State  is  gen- 
erally very  flat. 

We  have  taken   St.  Nicholas  for  two  years,  and  my 
mother  subscribed  for  it  when  she  was  a  girl. 
Your   interested    reader, 

Elizabeth  Dawson  (age  13). 


MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  You  don't  know  the  interest  I 
take  in  you.  I  have  a  cousin  fighting  for  England,  and 
as  I  get  through  each  number  I  send  it  to  him.  Of 
course,  I  would  rather  keep  you,  but  he  does  n't  have 
much  to  read.  I  receive  letters  from  him  thanking  me 
for  you.  When  I  answer  the  letters  I  address  them, 
"Somewhere  in  France."  "Under  Boy  Scout  Colors'" 
is  certainly  interesting;  and  "A  Conflict  in  the  Dark" 
and  "Norton  Wins"  were  very  exciting. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Alden  W.  Smith. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  very  thankful  I  am  an  only 
child,  because  everybody  that  writes  to  St.  Nicholas 
seems  to  have  brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  always 
say  there  is  such  a  scramble  to  get  you.  I  really  think 
you  do  make  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  in  peaceful  homes, 
but  just  think  what  we  'd  miss  if  you  did  n't  come  ! 

Mother  used  to  take  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
and  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  (there  were  seven  of 
them)  used  to  see  who  could  get  you  first. 

I  am  terribly  thrilled  about  the  story  "The  Girl  Next 
Door."  I  have  n't  the  least  idea  how  it  is  going  to 
turn  out. 

Mother  always  hates  to  have  you  arrive  because,  she 
says,  the  minute  you  come  into  the  house  I  turn  into  a 
"transcendentalistic"     person,     meaning,     "up     in     the 
clouds,"  which  I  really  am  not  in  every-day  life. 
Your  most  interested  and  fascinated  reader, 

Margaret  Nadal  Warren. 


Catania,  Sicily. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  subscribed  to  you  for  more 
than  a  year. 

I  think  you  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  maga- 
zine. The  stories  I  like  best  are :  "The  Lost  Prince" 
and  "The  Sapphire  Signet." 

My  favorite  pets  are  a  little  canary  and  some  tor- 
toises. They  have  most  extraordinary  names,  for  I 
have  called  them  after  the  nine  Muses.  I  also  have  a 
darling  little  Arab  pony,  and  I  love  riding. 

I   remain  your  very  interested  reader, 

Angela  Paterno  di  Manganelli. 
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ANSWERS  TO  l'V7.Z\.f.<,  IX    1  HE  AUGUST  NUMBER 


NtMEKiCAL  Enigma.    "Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny." 
Novel  Doibi.e  Acrostic.     Primals,  James  Whitcomb  Riley:  third 


Cross-words:     i.   Aby.ss.     2. 


row,  "  Little  Orphant  Annie."     Cross-words:      i.  Jolly. 
Motto.     4.    Enter.      5.    Sells.      6.    Wheat.      7.    Hoods,     i 
Topic.     10.  Cahir.     11.   Opals.     12.   Manly.     13.    Botch. 
15.  Ionic.     16.  Linen.     17.  Pxlify.     18.  Yield. 

RiDoi.E.     Rail. 

DotBLE   Di.'VGON.Ai..     Aaron,  Sarah. 
Carat.     3.  Carts.     4.  Baron.     5.  Helen. 

Final  Acrostic.     Shelley,     i.   Hoes. 
5.  Nail.    6.  Mole.     7.  Lady. 

Connected  Squares.    L  i.  Inert.     2. 
5.  Trend.     II.    i.  Sheet.     2.  Heave.     3. 
Ill       I.  Dealt.     2.    Eyrie.     3.    Armor 
Carat.     2.  Apace.     3.  Ravin.     4.  Acids. 
Adore.     3.  Royal.     4.  Tramp.     5.  Helps 

Rebus.     The  Boston  Tea  Party.     Bos  t  on  T  part  E 


.  Alien.     3. 

ivrea.     g. 

14.    Ready. 


2.   Fish. 

.  Never.    3. 
Eaves.     4. 
4.    Lions. 
5.  Tense. 


3.   Rose.     4.  Pail. 

Evade.    4.  Redan. 

Event.     5.   Testy. 

5.   Terse.     IV.    i. 

V.    I.  Earth.     2. 


A  Geographical  Zigzag.  Buenos  Aires,  i.  Bisbee.  2.  Murray. 
3.  Pierre.  4.  Vienna.  5.  Oregon.  6.  Thames.  7.  .-Xraral.  S.  AchiJl. 
9.  Warsaw.     10.  Peking.     11.  Shasta. 

Tru'I.e  Beheadings  and  Doiiu.e  Curtailings,  i.  Aba-tto-ir.  tot. 
2.  Lac-era- te,  ear.  3.  Abs-tra-ct,  rat.  4.  Dis-pir-it,  rip.  5.  Kna-psa- 
ck,  asp.  6.  Taf-fra-il,  far.  7.  Bie-nni-al,  inn.  8.  Dis-per-se,  rep.  9. 
Abe-tme-nt,  met.     10.  Ope-rat-ic,  art.     Terra  firma. 

Metamorphoses,  i  Babe,  bare,  rare,  rage,  sage.  2.  River,  raver, 
rater,  water.  3.  Corn,  morn,  moan,  mean,  meal.  4.  Gold,  bold,  boll, 
boil,  coil,  coin.  5.  Poet,  port,  sort,  sore,  loie,  lone,  long,  song.  6. 
Rain,  lain,  loin,  loan,  lean,  leas,  less,  mess,  miss,  mist.  7.  Wood, 
word,  ward,  bard,  barn,  burn. 

A  Martial  Acrostic.  Cross-words:  i.  Nature.  2.  Author  3. 
Parade.  4.  Odious.  5.  Lizard.  6.  Edible.  7.  Outset.  8.  Notion. 
9.  Baffle.  10.  Ordeal.  11.  Novice.  12.  Accept.  13.  Pepper.  14. 
.Answer.  15.  Reject.  16.  Timely.  17  Enjoys.  Primals,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  From  i  to  7,  Corsica;  8  to  17,  Austerlitz ;  18  to  21,  Jena; 
22  to  29,  Waterloo;   30  to  33,  Elba;   34  to  41,  St.  Helena. 


.Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in/ull,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

.\NsweRS  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  received  before  June  24  from  Helen  Fairbanks — Edith  M.  Hutchinson — John 
W.  Delafield — "Allil  and  Adi" — P'lorence  S.  Carter — Joseph  and  True  Trefethen — Helen  A.  Moulton. 

.■\nsvvers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Junk  Nump.ei;  were  received  before  June  24  from  Frances  Babcock,  10 — .Anna  S.  Lanier,  to — Donald  F!. 
Hatmaker,  10 — Dorothy  Berrall,  g — John  Hough,  g — Helen  Adda  Vance,  9— G.  S  Smith,  9 — Lillian  W.  Conn,  9 — Edith  H.  Walton,  9 — Alice 
Poulin,  9  — Helen  H.  Mclver,  9 — St.  Gabriel's  Chapter,  8 — Alice  Heyl,  8 — Malcolm  D.  Brown,  7 — Joe  Earnest,  7 — Helen  McLellan,  6 — J.  P.,  5 
— St.  Marguerite's  children,  5 — Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  5 — Louise  Durand,  4 — Dorothy  Mead,  4 — Mabel  Wilbrandt,  4 — Helen  Lamport,  4 — John 
E.  Underwood,  4— E  Sntterfield,  3— "Magog,"  3— H.  Hartzell,  3  — E.  Allen,  3— H.  Diercksmeier,  3— H.  M.  Mills,  3— M.  W.  Blake,  3— E.  Jef- 
frey, 3:  two  puzzles,  H.  Lehman — .VI.  J.  Hesse — L.  Thompson — M.  V.  Ketcham — M.  H.  Sims — L.  Beach — L.  Keener — D.  L.  Hammers — K. 
Lovering^E.  Stackpole — F.  Bryan — R.  Mahon — R.  A.  Wyckoflf — J.  Banks — A.  Howell — P.  T.  Siedenburg — M.  Johnson  — D.  E.  Wilson — M. 
Fraser— R.  B.  Prescott— M  Lee— E.  Reed— J.  Merrill— H.  Margaret;  one  puzzle,  M.  S.— A.  H.— fJ.  W.— M.  A.— E.  F.— W.  F.— B.  S.— 
G.  T— A.  M.— E.  M.  W.— A.  C— J.  C— J.  S.  McG— E.  L— [.  C.  St.  C— E.  F.  B.— M.  B.— D.  R.— M.  S.  B.  G.  — L.  B— F.  S.— R.  D.  R.— 
K.  K  — F.  E.  B.— O.  B.— P.  J.  B.  — H.  H— H.  R.— A.  J.— M.K.— M.  T.— F\  K— M.  B.  McN.— E.  G.-R.  M.  B— A.  C.  H.  — H.  E.  B— M. 
M.-E.  N.— F.  L.— H.  B.— C.  M.— M.  M.— D.  P.— J.  K— W.  G.  F— H.  I.  S.-P.  C.  S.-M.  S.  L.-R.  M.  F. 


OBLIOITE  PUZZLE 

In    solving,    follow    the    ac- 
companying diagram,  though 

the   puzzle    has    many    more 

cross-words. 

Cross-word.s      (beginning 

with    the    upper,    single    let- 
ter) :     I.    In    dictionary.      2. 
One   hundred   thousand.      3. 
A  pleasure  boat.     4.  A  com- 
pany of  singers.     5.  A  fierce  animal.     6.  A  kind  of  for- 
tification.    7.  \  bird.     8.  At  no  time.     9.  Fresher.     10. 
To  restore  to  freshness.     11.  An  insurgent.     12.  A  Prus- 
sian city.      13.  Authorized.      14.   Physical  toil.      15.   Per- 
taining to  a   particular  place.      16.   Furious.      17.   Cover. 
18.  In  dictionary. 

GEORGE  SANDKRSON  (age  14),  League  Member. 

A  DOZEN  CURIOUS  ISLANW.S 

E.xample:     What    island    is    a    child's    toy?      Answer: 
Block  Island. 

1.  What  islands  are  very  wise  indeed? 

2.  What  island  follows  a  ship? 
What  islands  are  a  pleasant  association  ? 


7.  What  islands  rise  from  their  own  ashes? 

8.  What    islands    were    associated    with    Sir    Arlluir 
-Sullivan  ? 

9.  What  islands  are  associated   with  ponies? 
What  island  is  going  upward? 
What  islands  are  singing  birds? 
What  island  is  a  day  of  the  week? 

FLORENCE  NOBLE  (age  12),  Hoiior  Member. 

CONNECTED  HOUR-GLASSES 


lO. 

I  I . 

12. 


3- 
4- 
5- 


What  islands  are  faithful  to  a  cause? 

What  islands  are  half-way  between  two  points: 


6.   What  islands  are  breezy? 


•    ■    •    2 4 6   •    ■    ■ 

I.  I.  Compute.  2.  A  shady  recess.  3.  Gloomy.  4.  In 
bobolink.  5.  .A.  measure  of  length.  6.  Erroneous.  7. 
One  who  wanders  stealthily.     From   i   to  2,  a  bird. 

II.  I.  Instruct.  2.  Angry.  3.  Devoured.  4.  In  bobo- 
link. 5.  Relations.  6.  A  low  style  of  comedy.  7. 
Easily.     From  3  to  4,  a  bird. 

III.  I.  Obliteration.  2.  Rouse.  3.  Always.  4.  In 
bobolink.  5.  A  game.  6.  Extensive.  7.  A  nickname 
for  citizens  of  New  England.     From  5  to  6,  a  bird. 

RUTH    K.   GAYLORD   (age    14),   Hoiior  Member, 
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CHARADE 

My  first  is  a  color  of  hair 

That  is  greatly  admired  on  the  fair ; 

My  second,  if  much  you  explore, 

May  be  found  near  the  woods  and  the  shore  : 

My  third  in  the  school-room  was  found, — 

It  's  vanished  for  good,  I  '11  be  bound. 

My  'ii'hole  is  a  flower  of  fall ; 

Now  guess  it,  both  big  folks  and  small. 

MARGARET  A.  DOLE  (age  1 5),  Hotior  Member. 


All  of  the  seven  pictured  objects  may  be  described  by 
words  of  equal  length.  When  rightly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at  the 
upper,  left-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  surname  of  a 
famous  English  chemist  who  was  born  in  September, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  form  the  first  half  of  the  name 
of  a  famous  general,  and  another  row  will  form  the 
second  half. 

Cross-words  :  i.  A  Biblical  character.  2.  Unsuitable. 
3.  Sovereign.  4.  That  which  is  set  in.  5.  A  Russian 
proclamation.     6.  A  feminine  name. 

HUBERT  BARENTZEN   (age   i6),  Hoiior  Member. 

NUlVrERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  fifty-six  letters,  and  form  a  quotation 
from  Pascal. 

My  10-49  is  a  pronoun.  My  1—28— 17  is  lawful.  My 
30-14-54  is  a  garden  implement.  My  43—4-24  is  to 
court.     My  13-47-26  is  a  plaything.     My  33-2-50-32  is 


part  of  the  day.  My  48-51-38-8-3  is  fidgety.  My  56- 
45-5-19—36  is  part  of  an  anchor.  My  40-12-35-31-22- 
27—16  is  to  surround  entirely.  My  6-9-7-53-29-55-1 1  is 
a  child's  toy.  My  20-44-23-25-41-52-21  is  prosperity. 
My  15-39-18-37-42—46-34  is  to  coruscate. 

WALTER  MORRIS   (age  15),  League  Member. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES 

In    solving    this    puzzle,    follow 

.    I    .        .    2    .        .    3    .    the       accompanying       diagram, 

though  each  of  the  eight  word- 

.    4    .        .    5    .  squares  contains  five  words  in- 

stead    of    three. 

.    6    .         .    7    .        .    8    .         I.     I.  A  lock  of  hair.     2.  Ca- 

rousal.     3.  To  elude.     4.  Plants 

growing  in  marshy  places.  5. 
Hail  or  snow  mingled  with  rain.  II.  i.  A  necessity  to 
life.  2.  To  worship.  3.  Memento.  4.  To  raise.  5. 
Tears.  III.  i.  Disgrace.  2.  Harbor.  3.  To  turn  aside. 
4.  To  absorb.  5.  To  go  in.  IV.  i.  To  overtop  other 
objects.      2.  The    emblem    of    peace.      3.    Beguilements. 

4.  Incident.  5.  Reposes.  V.  i.  Condition.  2.  A 
teacher.      3.  To   expiate.     4.   A  strengthening  medicine. 

5.  Upright.  VI.  1.  A  small  candle.  2.  To  dwell.  3. 
Religious.  4.  To  extract.  5.  To  place  again.  VII.  i. 
To  clamber  up.  2.  A  masculine  name.  3.  Fragrance. 
4.  To  restrict.  5.  Flushed  with  confidence.  VIII.  i. 
A  claw.  2.  A  place  of  public  contest.  3.  Smallest.  4. 
Assault.      5.  Jaunty. 

j.\N'ET  SCOTT  (age   13),  League  Member. 

CROSS-AVORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Bryant,  but  not  in  ^lacaulay  ; 
My  second  is  in   Macaulay,  but  not  in  Emerson  ; 
My  third  is  in  Emerson,  but  not  in  Milton  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  Milton,  but  not  in  Holmes  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  Holmes,  but  not  in  Lowell. 

My  whole  is  a  famous  poet.      a.  l.  l.  and  j.   il 

MIXED  WORD  SQUARE 

DDHMMOOOOOOOOTTT 

Rearr.\nge  the  above  sixteen  letters  into  four  words 
that  will  form  a  word-square.  The  four  words  must 
read   the  same  up   and   down   as   across. 

THOMAS  F.  WARD  (age   12),  Lcaguc  Member. 

RHYMING  FLO^VERS 

( GolJ  Badge.     Silver  Badge  ivoii  June,  igrj  ) 

Fill  in  the  blanks  with  the  names  of  rhyming  flowers. 

1.  Climbing  to  first  and  second  stories 
There  grow  the  fragile . 

2.  On  walls  half  ruined,  arbored  bowers, 
Grow  the  long  vines  of  white  . 

3.  To  gather  it,  I  walk  the  faster. 
When  by  the  road  I  see  an  . 

4.  For  Queen  of  Flowers,  as  you  'd  suppose, 
We  name  the  tall  and  stately  . 

5.  In  marshy  places,  deep  moss-hag, 

\s"\Xh  green-spear  leaves,  we  find  the  . 

6.  In  many  unfrequented  spots 
Grow  darling  blue . 

7.  Touching  the  trees  with  flowery  kiss, 
Grows  the  wild  vine  of . 


10. 


In  woodsy  places,  damp  and  wet. 

There  grows  the  tiny  ■ . 

With  petals  lapped  in  many  a  fold, 

Grows  the  tall,  double  • . 

On  mornings  bright,  on  mornings  hazy, 
In  every  field  we  find  the  . 

MARY    CAXDACE    PANGBORN     (age    9). 
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THE  JOYOUS  VAGABOND 

BY  KAIHERINE  D.  GATHER 


The  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  leaned  forward, 
listening.  Could  it  be  as  late  as  that  ?  It  seemed 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  he  had  dreamed  there 
on  the  edge  of  the  grotto,  and  now  the  cathedral 
bells  were  ringing,  and  he  remembered  that  at 
home  they  would  be  sounding  the  angelus.  He 
bent  his  head  and  clasped  his  hands,  murmuring 
the  words  his  mother  had  taught  him  back  there 
in  the  fields  of  Lorraine,  when  the  ocher  of 
gloaming  was  on  the  pastures  and  chimes  called 
across  the  hamlets  from  the  dome  of  Nancy. 
Then,  picking  up  his  cap  and  birch  staff,  he 
started  home,  following  the  goat  trail  to  the 
town. 

Briskly,  sturdily  he  swung  on  his  way,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  lingering  so  long.  Then  suddenly 
he  stopped.  Some  strangers  were  coming  down 
the  road  that  led  from  the  French  frontier. 

His  big  eyes  grew  bigger  as  he  looked,  as  if 


doubting,  wondering.  Could  he  be  mistaken? 
Then  a  flush  of  pleasure  overspread  his  face  and 
he  gave  a  joyous  cry. 

"Uncle  Pierre  !"  he  called,  "oh.  Uncle  Pierre  !" 
and  ran  toward  the  advancing  pedestrians. 

There  were  three  of  them,  men  in  caps  and 
garments  not  of  the  Baden  country,  and  they 
were  dust  stained  and  travel  worn.  The  foremost 
of  the  group,  taller  and  more  sturdily  built  than 
the  others,  smiled  as  one  who  has  suddenly  heard 
good  news. 

"Well  to  be  sure !"  he  exclaimed  blithely,  '"  't  is 
my  own  sister's  lad,  Claude  Gelee !" 

And  then  two  brown  hands  were  clasped  in 
greeting. 

Eastward,  below  the  purple  line  of  fir  and 
spruce  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Black 
Forest  mountains,  the  Rhine  moved  like  a 
jeweled  serpent  in  the  sunset,  and  beyond,  as  if 
guarding  the  treasure,  stood  Siintis,  opal-tinted. 
There  was  no  fairer  sight  in  all  Germany,  and 
a  gipsy  love  of  the  open  was  in  the  boy's  heart. 
It  was  for  a  glimpse  of  this  rare  view  he  had  left 
his  brother's  shop  in  Freiburg  and  trudged  three 
miles  across  the  uplands  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
It   was   the   lure   of   sheenv   river   and    fantastic 
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peak,  melting  amethyst,  coral,  and  smoke-gray 
into  violet  stretches  of  sky-line,  that  had  held  him 
there  until  sunset  time,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  chores  to  do  at  home  and  that  he  owed 
much,  very  much,  to  his  brother.  But  now  he 
seemed  not  to  see.  He  talked  eagerly  and  rap- 
idly, asking  for  bits  of  news  and  gossip  from 
beyond  the  mountains.  Were  the  roses  in  the 
cure's  garden  as  red  as  ever  this  summer,  and  did 
old  Mere  le  Brun  still  suffer  from  rheumatism? 
It  was  good  to  hear  from  the  distant  village,  and 
the  sound  of  the  French  tongue  was  sweet  to  his 
ears.  For  Claude  was  not  a  German  lad,  nor  had 
his  childhood  days  been  passed  in  Freiburg. 

Westward,  in  that  green  and  gold  valley  where 
the  Moselle  swings  in  gleaming  festoons  to  meet 
the  Rhine,  the  cottage  of  his  fathers  stood  on  the 
plains  of  Nancy.  There  he  had  lived,  a  merry 
peasant  lad,  until  the  year  before,  when  his  par- 
ents died  and  the  village  was  no  longer  home. 
He  was  just  twelve  years  old,  but  hereafter  must 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world  ;  and  realizing  this 
he  thought  of  a  calling  more  to  his  liking  than 
that  of  a  toiler  in  the  fields.  So  he  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Freiburg,  where  his  brother  was 
established  as  a  wood-carver. 

"Is  n't  he  a  spry  stripling  to  have  come  alone 
and  on  foot  all  the  way  from  Lorraine?"  the 
uncle  asked  his  companions  as  he  told  the  story. 
"Did  n't  beg  his  bread  like  a  worthless  lout, 
either,"  he  continued  with  thrifty  peasant  pride, 
"but  earned  it  by  honest  labor  along  the  way. 
And  now  Jean  writes  he  has  made  much  progress 
at  wood-carving.    Do  you  like  the  craft,  lad?" 

Claude  nodded,  setting  his  Black  Forest  cap 
farther  back  on  his  head  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,  it  is  fun  to  see  the  figures  grow  out  of 
the  blocks." 

And  he  gave  a  glowing  description  of  life  in 
Freiburg  and  his  home  there  with  his  brother. 

They  were  near  the  town  now,  so  near  that 
the  Gothic  spire  of  the  minster  seemed  directly 
overhead,  and  half-way  up  a  narrow  side-street 
he  could  see  Jean  driving  the  geese  before  him. 
He  was  sorry  about  that,  for  it  was  his  work  to 
bring  them  from  the  herbage  field,  and  he  had 
not  meant  to  stay  away  so  late.  But  he  would 
do  without  his  ramble  to-morrow  and  make  up 
for  to-day's  tardiness  by  working  until  dark. 

But  if  Jean  felt  any  anger  toward  his  belated 
brother,  he  forgot  it  when  he  saw  the  familiar 
garments  of  Lorraine  and  heard  the  loved  patois 
of  his  native  valley.  He  led  them  into  the  build- 
ing that  was  both  shop  and  home,  where  they 
laughed  and  talked  over  the  meal  that  was  soon 
spread,  telling  all  the  news  of  the  old  village. 

"We  may  stay  here  for  three  days  and  enjoy 


life  in  our  good  French  fashion,"  the  uncle  an- 
nounced as  they  talked  of  the  joy  of  meeting. 
"Then  we  must  on  to  Rome  to  sell  our  wares." 

For  they  were  lacemakers,  who  once  each  year 
made  the  trip  to  Italy  to  dispose  of  their  handi- 
work, and  had  little  time  for  anything  save  toil. 
But  those  three  days  were  theirs  for  rest  and 
pleasure,  during  which  they  might  forget  the 
world  held  any  cares.  They  told  stories  and  bits 
of  gossip,  joking  and  singing  in  the  merry  peas- 
ant way  until  the  Freiburgers  who  lived  close  by 
wondered  why  there  was  such  high  revelry  in 
the  house  of  Gelee  the  carver. 

Next  morning  Claude  was  up  at  dawn.  There 
were  chickens  to  feed  and  geese  to  be  driven  to 
pasture,  and  he  wanted  to  be  through  before  the 
visitors  awoke.  Their  time  together  would  be 
short  at  best,  and  then  a  year  would  pass  before 
they  met  again.  So  he  meant  to  be  with  the  uncle 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  cathedral  bells  were  chiming  six  when  he 
came  back  and  Went  into  the  shop  to  assort  the 
tools.  They  would  do  less  work  than  usual  that 
day,  because  of  hours  to  be  given  over  to  the 
guests.  But  there  was  an  order  for  an  altarpiece 
that  could  not  be  delayed,  and  things  must  be 
made  ready  for  Jean  to  finish  it.  He  moved  back 
and  forth,  putting  knives  and  files  and  tracers 
where  his  brother  could  lay  hands  upon  them,  and 
while  he  worked  his  uncle  came  in. 

"Jean  says  you  have  made  much  progress,"  he 
said  as  he  looked  at  the  bits  of  carving,  finished 
and  unfinished,  that  were  scattered  about  on  the 
tables.    "Have  you  done  any  of  these?" 

Claude  went  over  to  where  he  stood. 

"Yes,  some  of  them,"  he  answered.  "With  the 
big  ones  I  helped  and  this  one  I  did  alone." 

And  he  designated  a  tray  of  silver  larch  wood, 
on  which  a  flock  of  birds  were  skimming  over 
tree-tops. 

The  uncle  examined  it  carefully,  and  as  he 
looked  nodded  his  head  as  if  thinking.  Claude 
wondered  what  was  in  his  mind,  but  asked  no 
questions. 

"I  hope  he  thinks  I  have  done  well,"  he  thought 
as  he  watched  him. 

Then  he  heard  his  brother  coming  in  from  the 
garden. 

The  lacemaker  looked  up  with  a  smile  when  he 
saw  Jean  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Claude  has  been  showing  me  his  carving,"  he 
remarked,  "and  I  've  an  idea  about  him." 

The  boy  stood  still,  listening,  waiting.  Did  he 
consider  his  work  good  or  bad?  He  had  put  his 
best  effort  into  it,  and  the  brother  had  often 
praised  the  result.  Would  his  uncle  praise  it, 
too? 
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Then  came  a  glad  surprise. 

"He  has  done  marvelously  well,"  the  lacemaker 
said,  as  he  held  up  the  beautiful  bit  of  handiwork. 
"It  seems  he  has  a  gift  for  carving,  and  methinks 
there  is  more  in  store  for  him  than  being  a  wood- 
worker." 

And  he  told  stories  he  had  heard  in  Rome,  of 
youths  from  far  provinces  who  had  gone  there 
penniless  and  unknown,  l)ut  being  possessed  of 


went.  Leagues  of  highland,  leagues  of  lowland, 
and  perhaps  trails  drifted  over  with  snow.  But 
what  of  that?  Beyond  was  a  city  of  unnum- 
bered splendors,  which  might  seem  fairer  and 
more  incomparable  after  days  and  nights  of 
vagabonding. 

So  southward  through  the  Black  Forest  they 
journeyed,  wood-carver's  apprentice  and  lace- 
makers  three,  toward  the  land  where  there  would 
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genius  had  grown  to  be  glorious  artists  and  men 
of  great  estate.  Might  not  Claude,  his  ow^n  sis- 
ter's lad.  be  one  of  that  number?  And  before  the 
boy  realized  what  it  was  all  about,  they  decided 
that  he  should  go  to  Rome. 

Rome  !  The  word  had  a  magical  sound  to  his 
ears.  It  was  far  from  Freiburg,  he  knew,  across 
mountains  and  plains,  many  leagues  farther  than 
his  native  Lorraine,  that  seemed  so  distant.  He 
would  see  gleaming  palaces  and  great  nobles  and 
splendid  statues  and  pictures,  liundreds  of  them, 
done  by  masters  of  chisels  and  colors.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  railroads  connecting  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  the  lacemakers.  being 
poor,  would  take  the  journey  on  foot,  selling  their 
wares   and   earning   board   and   lodging   as   they 


be  money  in  exchange  for  wares,  and  perhaps 
glory  undreamed  of  for  Claude.  Across  Switzer- 
land they  went,  and  through  the  Italian  Alps,  past 
lake  and'  fell,  into  pink  and  gold  Tuscany.  Flor- 
ence, Lily  of  the  Arno,  with  her  matchless  gar- 
dens and  palaced  boulevards,  was  alluring  then  as 
she  is  to-day,  but  Florence  was  not  their  destina- 
tion. Resting  there  a  few  days,  in  a  house  over- 
looking the  river,  Claude  helped  to  dispose  of 
some  of  the  laces.  Then  they  moved  down  the 
valley  toward  Rome. 

Were  his  dreams  of  the  glories  of  the  place 
realized  ?  Ah  yes !  It  seemed  a  magic  land  in 
which  he  dwelt,  where  all  the  streets  were  en- 
chanted gardens  and  all  the  people  folk  of  Elfland, 
and  when   he   went   to   the  great   buildings  that 
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housed  the  works  of  art  he  wondered  how  so 
many  noble  ones  came  to  be  in  the  world.  Day 
after  day  he  dreamed  among  them,  thinking  of 
nothing  save  their  beauty  and  color,  planning  for 
nothing  but  that  some  day  he,  too,  should  join  the 
company  of  creators. 

Then  something  unexpected  happened,  causing 
the  uncle  to  leave  Rome  immediately.  That  meant 
one  of  two  things  for  Claude.  He  must  return  to 
the  North  or  stay  in  a  city  whose  language  he 
could  neither  speak  nor  understand,  with  little 
money  in  his  pocket  and  small  prospect  of  getting 
any  from  his  relatives.  But  he  did  n't  hesitate 
long.  He  looked  at  the  pictures  that  had  opened 
wonderland  to  him,  and  when  his  uncle  put  the 
question  he  answered,  "I  stay." 

So  with  five  sous  in  his  pocket  and  a  mighty 
hope  in  his  heart,  Claude  Gelee  began  life  as  a 
solitary  lad  in  Rome.  In  a  poor  quarter  near  the 
Tiber  he  found  cheap  lodgings,  spending  hours 
every  day  in  the  studios  and  galleries  among  the 
treasures  to  be  seen  there.  Sometimes  he  ground 
colors  for  a  painter,  sometimes  turned  choreboy, 
making  enough  to  supply  his  modest  wants,  and 
sometimes — he  went  hungry.  But  did  his  courage 
fail  him.  did  he  think  of  returning  north?  Not 
once.  He  might  have  gone  back  to  Freiburg  to 
the  workshop  of  his  brother,  or  to  Lorraine 
where  his  uncle  lived,  to  sow  and  glean  in  the 
fields.  But  no  !  He  had  come  to  Rome  to  try 
his  fortune,  to  be  an  artist  if  God  willed  it,  and 
in  Rome  he  meant  to  stay. 

A  little  money  came  from  the  carver  brother  in 
Germany  once  in  a  while ;  but  the  sums  were 
small  and  the  times  far,  far  apart.  Then  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  and  Jean  could  send 
nothing  more.  So  Claude  was  thrown  solely  on 
his  own  efforts,  the  very  greatest  of  which  did 
not  suffice  to  pay  for  bed  and  board  and  the 
teaching  he  craved.  But  he  would  not  give  up. 
He  stayed  on  and  on,  studying  the  treasures, 
working  without  instruction,  making  use  of  the 
simple  art  principles  taught  him  by  his  brother, 
trying  to  help  himself  by  watching  and  doing! 
On  velvet  summer  nights  when  pleasure-loving 
Romans  thronged  the  streets  he  lay  on  a  clump  of 
weeds  beyond  the  city  wall,  watching  the  play  of 
moonlight  on  the  Alban  hills;  while  in  the  per- 
fumed dawning,  when  the  life  of  fhe  city  was 
still  hushed  in  sleep,  he  was  up  before  birds  and 
out  on  the  Campagna,  to  see  the  rose  and  gold  of 
sunrise  gleam  out  of  the  gray,  to  mark  the  line 
of  shadow  along  the  copsewood,  and  note  the 
position  of  the  sun  at  every  change.  Too  poor 
to  afford  teachers,  he  went  to  Nature,  master  of 
them  all,  believing  always,  hoping  always,  that 
some  day  he  would  become  an  artist. 


One  morning,  as  he  roamed  back  and  forth, 
looking  at  canvases  in  one  of  the  great  treasure- 
houses,  he  came  upon  a  painting  by  Goffreddo. 
It  was  a  landscape  with  broad  reaches  of  sea  and 
wooded  shore,  and  dim,  fantastic  in  the  misty 
background,  palaces  with  domes  and  spires.  Blue 
in  the  sky,  saffron  and  mauve  on  the  sea,  and  a 
silver  haze,  like  a  wind-blown  gossamer,  floating 
along  the  tree-tops.  Nothing  seen  in  Rome  had 
delighted  him  so,  and  as  he  looked  and  looked 
again  he  thought :  ''That  is  how  I  want  to  paint. 
I  will  find  Goffreddo  and  see  if  he  will  be  my 
master — if  he  will  teach  me." 

Successful  artists  in  that  day  were  acclaimed 
throughout  Italy,  and  although  living  in  a  distant 
city  their  abiding-place  was  well  known.  So  it 
was  with  Goffreddo.  Almost  the  first  person 
Claude  asked  told  him  where  to  find  the  master. 

"He  is  in  Naples,"  said  a  rich  patron  of  one  of 
the  studios  he  frequented,  wondering  why  a 
shabbily  clad  peasant  lad  should  care  to  know. 

Claude  knew  the  location  of  Naples.  It  was  to 
the  southward,  a  good  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
But  what  of  that?  Distance,  lack  of  traveling 
funds,  could  be  no  check  to  one  who  had  gone 
companionless  and  on  foot  from  the  fields  of 
Lorraine  to  the  hills  of  Freiburg,  and  again  on 
foot,  by  Swiss  lakes  and  Italian  plains,  to  the 
Eternal  City.  He  would  go  to  Naples,  to  Naples 
where  the  master  dwelt,  and  since  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  his  fare  by  chaise,  what  would 
serve  him  better  than  his  sturdy  peasant  legs  ?  So 
to  Naples  he  went,  earning  his  bread  en  route  as 
he  had  earned  it  two  years  before  when  crossing 
the  Vosges  Mountains.  And  in  Naples  he  found 
Goffreddo. 

"Better  seek  some  labor  here  and  make  enough 
to  get  back  to  Rome,"  a  loiterer  in  the  street  said 
in  answer  to  his  question  when  he  asked  the  way 
to  the  studio  of  the  painter.  "Goffreddo  will  not 
receive  you,  for  he  is  selfish  and  hard;  or  if  he 
does,  he  will  make  your  life  so  miserable  you  '11 
rue  the  day  you  met  him.  Believe  me,  he  is  a 
merciless  task-master." 

But  Claude  would  not  heed  his  words.  Had  he 
gone  hungry  in  Rome  and  taken  the  long  journey 
through  a  bandit-infested  country  only  to  give 
up  the  thing  of  his  dreams  when  it  seemed  within 
his  reach?  He  wanted  to  be  a  painter,  and 
Goffreddo  was  the  master  he  meant  to  have.  So, 
undaunted  by  discouraging  advice,  he  sought  the 
artist's  door. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  story  of  his  days  and  nights 
of  hardship,  perhaps  the  light  in  the  glowing  eyes 
that  bespoke  the  dreamer's  soul,  but  something 
touched  the  master  who  was  called  severe  and 
unhelpful,  something  made  him  feel  that  Claude 
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deserved  a  trial.    He  received  him  into  his  studio, 
and  wonderful,  roseate  days  began. 

Life  in  Naples  was  much  as  it  had  been  in 
Rome.  He  ground  Goffreddo's  colors  and  kept 
the  workshop  in  order,  earning  his  food  about  the 
city  by  doing  various  kinds  of  labor.  And  what 
a  dream  city  it  was,  with  a  glittering  sky  above  a 
glittering  bay  and  miles  and  miles  of  rainbow- 
colored  terraces !  He  loved  to  watch  Vesuvius, 
standing  there  like  a  giant  wrapped  in  mist,  loved 
to  see  the  fisher  boats  float  like  fairy  liners  from 


'HE  WOULD  GO  TO  NAPLES,  TO  NAPLES  WHERE  THE  MASTER  DWELT. 


forgotten  hours  in  the  studio  of  the  master.  Then, 
Goffreddo  being  unable  to  keep  him  longer,  he 
returned  to  Rome  as  he  had  come  to  Naples, 
vagabonding,  and  took  up  his  work  more  ear- 
nestly than  ever.  Agostino  Tassi  was  his  teacher, 
and  again  he  paid  for  his  lessons  by  color  grind- 
ing ancj  turning  choreboy,  watching,  listening, 
laboring,  improving  every  hour,  until  his  work 
grew  so  excellent  that  orders  came  in  for  his 
pictures,  and  he  opened  a  studio  of  his  own. 
From  that  time  forth  fortune  smiled  on  Claude. 
He  painted  tirelessly,  unceas- 
ingly, always  on  the  landscapes 
he  loved  .so  much,  and  always 
his  creations  found  a  ready 
market.  Then  word  of  the 
beauty  of  his  canvases  reached 
Pope  Urban. who  commissioned 
him  to  make  four  pictures  for 
the  Papal  Palace,  which  were 
so  exquisitely  done  that  one 
art  lover  exclaimed,  "Such 
glorious  work  must  be  that  of 
angels,"  and  there  were' more 
orders  than  he  could  fill.  His 
landscapes  were  in  such  de- 
mand and  brought  such  high 
prices  that  only  the  very  rich 
could  afiford  to  own  them,  and 
lie  came  to  be  what  his  uncle, 
the  lowly  lacemaker,  had 
dreamed  he  might  become,  a 
glorious  artist  and  a  man  of 


far  seaward,  the  swarthy  rowers  singing  as  they 
neared  the  wharf  of  Santa  Lucia.  And  often, 
when  there  was  a  little  time  to  spare,  he  sketched 
some  of  the  scenes  in  the  street :  the  children, 
bare  of  head  and  bare  of  feet,  the  goats  that 
browsed  along  the  z'ias,  and  the  girls  and  women 
who  laughed  at  him  from  under  scarlet  kerchiefs. 
But  most  of  all  he  delighted  in  painting  the  weird, 
dark  cypress  trees,  the  groves  of  plane  and  olean- 
der encompassing  some  princely  residence,  the 
stretches  of  rainbow-colored  reef  out  Sorrento 
way,  and  the  gleam  of  rose  and  purple  Capri  in 
the  afterglow.  The  hours  other  boys  would  have 
spent  in  play  he  passed  with  pencils,  drawing- 
board,  and  colors.  And  when  Goffreddo  saw  how 
well  he  did  he  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

"Yes,  Claude,"  he  spoke  one  day  as  he  watched 
him  work,  "it  was  meant  for  you  to  be  a  land- 
scape painter." 

And  the  boy,  rejoicing,  painted  more  feverishly 
than  before. 

Two  years  passed  in  the  city  of  Vesuvius,  with 
rambles  along  the  iridescent  bay  and  never-to-be- 


great  estate. 


And  still  he  stayed  on  in  Rome,  among  the 
scenes  where  he  had  grown  to  success,  painting 
the  sublime  sunsets  of  the  Campagna,  the  quiet 
peaceful  bays  and  coves  of  Naples  that  had  left 
an  indelible  impress  on  his  heart,  and  loving 
France  with  an  exile's  love.  Once  he  went  back, 
spending  a  year  in  the  haunts  of  his  childhood, 
but  the  scenes  he  pictured  most  wonderfully  were 
those  of  the  Italian  land.  So  to  Rome  he  re- 
turned, never  again  to  leave  it. 

But  always  he  remembered  that  he  was  a 
Frenchman.  He  never  forgot  that  his  cradle 
rocked  in  Lorraine,  never  ceased  to  love  the  val- 
ley where  he  had  lived,  a  peasant  boy.  And 
because  of  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  his  great 
love  for  it,  they  gave  him  his  country's  name,  and 
he  who  was  born  Claude  Gelee  is  known  to  fame 
as  Claude  Lorraine.  For  undying  fame  he  won. 
Guileless  toiler  from  the  banks  of  the  Moselle, 
joyous,  dreaming  vagabond,  he  grew  to  be  a  king 
of  landscape  painters,  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
in  the  art  of  France.  The  beauty  of  his  canvases 
was    incomparable,   and    for   over   two   hundred 
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years  few  gifted,  ambitious  men  have  equaled  or 
surpassed  him.  Still  he  stands  high  among  the 
master  portrayers  of  nature.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
even  said  of  him,  "We  may  sooner  expect  to  see 


another  Raphael  than  another  Claude  Lorraine." 
Is  it  therefore  strange  that  France  was  proud 
to  have  her  immortal  peasant  son  bear  the  name 
of  one  of  her  great  provinces? 


'WONDERFUL,   ROSEATE    DAYS    BEGAN. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  OPEN  ROAD 

BY  GORTON  VEEDER  CARRUTH 


It  's  hey  !  lads,  and  ho  !  lads. 

The  gale  is  on  the  hills ! 
So  let  us  up  and  go,  lads, 

And  follow  where  it  wills. 
For  who  would  stay  at  home,  lads, 

With  rugged  trails  to  dare? 
With  forest  ways  to  roam,  lads, 

And  glowing  camps  to  share? 


So  hey  !  lads,  and  ho  !  lads, 

We  '11  take  the  open  trail. 
And  make  the  miles  our  foe,  lads, 

And  conquer  with  the  gale. 
Oh,  many  a  mile  we  '11  roam,  lads. 

And  many  a  wonder  see ! 
And  stronger  we  '11  come  home,  lads, 

And  wiser  we  shall  be ! 


A  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  YOUNG  FOLK 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  White  House, 
Washington, 

20  July  1 91 7. 
My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  question  which  you  have  brought  to  my 
attention  is  of  the  very  greatest  moment.  It 
would,  as  you  suggest,  seriously  impair  America's 
prospects  of  success  in  this  war  if  the  supply  of 
highly  trained  men  were  unnecessarily  dimin- 
ished. There  will  be  need  for  a  larger  number 
of  persons  expert  in  the  various  fields  of  applied 
science  than  ever  before.  Such  persons  will  be 
needed  both  during  the  war  and  after  its  close. 
I  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  colleges 
and  technical  schools  to  endeavor  to  maintain 
their  courses  as  far  as  possible  on  the  usual  basis. 
There  will  be  many  young  men  from  these  insti- 
tutions who  will  serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country.  Those  who  fall  below  the  age  of  selec- 
tive conscription  and  who  do  not  enlist  may  feel 
that  by  pursuing  their  courses  with  earnestness 
and  diligence  they  also  are  preparing  themselves 
for  valuable  service  to  the  nation.  I  would  par- 
ticularly urge  upon  the  young  people  who  are 
leaving  our  high  schools  that  as  many  of  them  as 
can  do  so  avail  themselves  this  year  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  colleges  and  technical 
schools,  to  the  end  that  our  country  may  not  lack 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  and  women. 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WooDRow  Wilson. 

Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REMAIN  IN  SCHOOL! 

BV  PHILANDER  P.  CLAXTON 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

To  many  boys  will  come  this  fall  as  the  result  of 
v.'ar  a  temptation  to  leave  school  for  some  lucra- 
tive occupation.  So  many  men  are  being  taken 
from  industry  and  clerical  occupations  for  the 
military  forces  and  for  other  government  work 
that  there  is  a  dearth  of  labor  everywhere  and 
such  inducements  as  were  never  before  known 
are  being  offered  to  workers  willing  to  fill  these 
vacancies.  In  other  homes  the  absence  of  the  usual 
bread-winner  may  make  it  seem  imperative  that 
the  boys  get  out  and  add  to  the  family  ii.come. 

To  such  boys  as  are  tempted  by  these  unusual 
opportunities  to  make  money  I  make  the  appeal 
— Don't  do  it!  Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  temporary 
gain,  sacrifice  forever  that  which  will  make  you 
more  efficient  men.    Stay  in  school. 

To  those  boys  and  girls  who  feel  that  the  home 
necessities  require  them  to  quit  school  let  me  ex- 
press my  hope  that  they  may  find  some  way  to 
avoid  making  such  a  sacrifice. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  nation  needed 
a  full  school  attendance  so  much  as  it  does  to-day. 
The  great  problems  that  will  arise  for  many  years 
after  this  war  is  over  will  demand  higher  stand- 
ards of  intelligence,  skill,  and  wisdom  for  the 
work  of  life  and  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
than  we  have  ever  yet  attained.  These  future 
problems  will  be  in  the  hands  of  to-day's  boys  and 
girls  of  school  age.  The  new  age  coming  will 
be  a  wonderful  one.     As  a  nation  we  must  not 
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neglect  nor  exploit  the  boys  and  girls  now  for 
selfish  ends. 

In  the  years  to  come  we  shall  need  educated 
men  and  women  as  we  have  never  needed  them 
before.  Great  opportunities  will  be  open  to  those 
trained  to  take  advantage  of  them.  To  throw 
them  away  for  the  sake  of  the  high  wages  and 
salaries  paid  temporarily  at  present  would  be  a 
sad  mistake  for  any  young  person  to  make. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  in  the  nations  of 
Europe  the  schools  have  suffered  in  attendance 
and  juvenile  delinquency  has  increased  as  the 
direct  result  of  war.  We  hope  to  avoid  such  re- 
sults in  the  United  States.  The  bureau  of  edu- 
cation is  working  with  the  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, labor  unions,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions, and  appealing  to  boys  and  girls  themselves, 
to  keep  the  school  systems  normal  to  the  end  that 
education  shall  not  be  interrupted,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  more  young  people  than  ever  will 
be  inspired  by  the  prospects  of  the  coming  years 
to  fit  themselves  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
for  future  usefulness. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  BOYS  OF  AMERICA 

Dear  Lads: 

These  are  great  times  for  American  boys. 
American !  The  word  brings  your  shoulders 
back,  head  up,  chin  out,  and  starts  a  thumping 
under  your  ribs. 

You  are  not  yet  of  military  age.  Perhaps  you 
wish  you  were  older.  How  proud  and  happy  you 
would  be  to  shoulder  a  gun  and  go  marching 
away,  following  the  Flag  to  France ! 

You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  life 
of  a  soldier  to-day  is  not  what  you  thought  it 
would  be  only  three  years  ago.  Then  you  were 
only  one  of  the  kiddies  "playing  soldiers."  Now 
that  you  are  twelve,  or  fourteen,  or  sixteen,  you 
know  more  about  what  soldiering  really  is. 

You  are  taking  your  small  part.  Your  Boy 
Scout  drills  and  hikes  have  taken  on  a  new  mean- 
ing to  you.  You  have  been  soldiers,  perhaps,  in 
the  garden  army.  In  one  way  or  another  you  are 
contributing  your  helpful  mite,  but  you  chafe 
because  there  is  so  little  for  you  to  do ;  the  boy's 
share  is  so  small,  so  insignificant. 

Boys,  your  part  is  not  a  small  one  !  It  is  vitally 
important.  The  service  you  can  render  now  in 
preparing  for  the  service  you  will  surely  be  called 
upon  to  render  in  a  few  years  is  precious  to 
the  nation. 

Wars  do  not  end  when  the  fighting  stops.  The 
effect  of  this  incalculable  destruction  of  lives  and 
property  will  weigh  heavily  upon  the  world  long 


after  the  peace  treaties  are  signed.  Where  men 
have  destroyed,  other  men  must  rebuild.  The 
whole  world  is  hurt;  the  whole  world  must  be 
healed.  All  the  nations  pay  for  the  madness  of 
one. 

War-torn  France  must  be  restored.  Shell- 
scarred  fields  must  be  made  fertile  again.  Towns 
must  be  rebuilt.  Commerce  must  be  reorganized, 
and  on  the  eastern  front  there  is  work  for  many 
hands — where  the  count  of  hands  fit  for  the  work 
will  be  pitifully  small.  Nor  is  the  task  of  recon- 
struction to  be  measured  only  by  the  physical  toil 
of  men"s  hands.  Institutions  of  political  life  have 
been  wrecked.  Where  autocracy  and  bureau- 
cracy, all  forms  of  selfishness  in  government, 
have  been  overthrown,  new  forms  of  free  govern- 
ment.— "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people," — must  be  established.  Free 
America  must  help  to  teach  the  world — teach  by 
example. 

Free  America  can  take  and  hold  that  proud 
position  only  if  the  sum  of  her  citizenship  is 
sound  and  wise,  and  it  can  be  so  only  if  each 
citizen  contributes  soundness  and  wisdom.  Their 
opposites — selfishness,  indifference,  discontent, 
unreadiness  to  give  up  one's  own  ease  and  com- 
fort in  the  interest  of  the  general  health  and 
prosperity — may  also  develop,  and  in  that  day 
you,  the  boys  of  this  day,  are  to  be  the  respon- 
sible voting  citizens ! 

Therefore  it  behooves  you  now  to  prepare ! 
There  is  no  vagueness  about  your  present  duty. 

America  will  need,  more  than  ever,  men  of 
trained  minds.  Therefore  you  must  study !  Not 
for  marks,  not  just  to  "keep  up  with  the  class" — 
but  to  learn,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  useful 
knowledge. 

America  will  need  men  who  know  the  past ; 
who  know  why  governments  prosper  and  do  good 
or  fail  or  fall ;  men  who  can  use  their  votes  so  as 
to  give  America  the  best  possible  governors.  To 
become  such  men  you  must  study  history;  not 
names  and  dates  only,  but  the  "reasons"  of  his- 
tory. 

America  will  need  men  who  can  make  just 
laws;  men  who  can  preach  from  the  pulpit;  men 
who  can  speak  from  the  platform  or  in  the  halls 
of  legislature  and  Congress  with  such  power  and 
clearness  as  to  make  good  counsel  prevail ;  men 
who  can  write  articles  and  books  that  will  coun- 
teract folly  and  error  and  will  spread  truth  and 
wisdom.  To  be  such  men  you  must  study  Eng- 
lish, you  must  learn  what  makes  effective  speech 
and  clear  persuasive  writing. 

America  will  need  men  who  can  build  roads 
and  bridges,  factories  and  colleges,  men  who  can 
run  railroads  and  industries ;  men  who  know  the 
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nature  of  soils  and  how  to  make  them  bear  the 
best  crops.  To  do  these  mighty  works,  men  must 
be  masters  of  science.  To  master  science  you 
must  conquer  mathematics — arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry.  They  are  not  dull  exercises,  they  are 
the  seeds  of  achievement.  You  boys  are  planting 
them — or  are  not  planting  them  ! — to-day. 

America  will  need  strong,  healthy  men ;  and 
sound  bodies  are  the  natural  resting  places  of 
sound  minds.  Therefore  your  games  and  sports 
are  honest  means  of  preparation  for  the  future. 
Do  not  play  to  win.  Phiy  to  learn  self-control, 
generosity  in  victory,  manliness  in  defeat. 

America  will  need  every  last  part  of  her  rich 
resources.  The  nickel  you  spend  for  some  little 
indulgence  is  only  a  nickel,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
nickels  that,  assem])led,  make  power.  Therefore 
now  is  the  time  to  learn,  and  to  practice,  intelli- 
gent thrift. 

These  are  small  services,  l)ut  they  are  real  ser- 
vices. You  fellows,  each  doing  his  bit,  however 
insignificant  it  seems,  are,  all  together,  a  mighty 
power.  Just  what  you  make  of  to-day,  America 
will  make  of  to-morrow.  To-day  more  than  ever 
before,  the  commonplaces  of  good  counsel,  the 
homely  philosophy  of  the  old  proverbs  of  the 
people,  have  a  meaning  that  bites  into  the  mind 
and  turns  ideas  into  actions. 

So  just  tliink  over  these  few  plain  but  definite 
suggestions — and  God  bless  you  all,  and,  through 
you,  America.  Edward  N.  Tcall. 


GIRLS  EAGER  TO  SERVE 

The  woman's  committee  of  the  Council  of  De- 
fense authorizes  the  following: 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  chairman  of  the  wo- 
man's committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  adviser  to  the 
school-girl  of  the  country  at  ])resent.  Every  day 
letters  appear  in  the  fdes  of  the  committee  head- 
quarters from  school-girls  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  begging  to  be  of  service  to  their 
country  in  the  world-war  crisis.  They  offer  to 
do  patriotic  duty  of  every  kind  from  driving 
motor-trucks  to  stenography. 

"I  hope  your  ardor  for  patriotic  duty  will  not 
be  dampened,"  writes  the  cliairman  of  the  wo- 
man's committee  in  response  to  these  appeals, 
which  show  the  greatest  and  sincerest  feeling  of 
patriotism,  "when  I  tell  you  that  the  very  best 
service  you  can  perform  for  your  country  is  to 
remain  at  school  this  year. 

"If  our  young  people  grow  restless  and  leave 
their  schools,  the  crying  need  of  the  country, 
when  the  war  is  over,  will  be  for  educated  and 
trained  young  rhen  and  women  and  there  will  be 
none  to  answer  the  call. 

By  remaining  in  school  you  are  not  a  slacker. 
It  is  not  heroic  nor  spectacular  work,  but  it  is 
sane  and  reasonable  work  and  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  most  needed  by  your  country  from  girls 
of  your  age." 


THE  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  FOOD  ARMY 

BY  CARL  VROOMAN 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


When  the  history  of  this  first  year  of  our  war 
comes  to  be  written,  I  believe  tliat  the  future  his- 
torians must  devote  consideration  to  the  magnifi- 
cent manner  in  which  America  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  her  allies  for  food. 

To  me  this  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
of  this  momentous  year.  While  we  are  still  deal- 
ing in  estimates  and  the  exact  figures  cannot  be 
had,  yet  we  know  we  are  gathering  into  our  grana- 
ries and  storehouses  a  far  greater  total  of  food 
than  American  soil  ever  before  produced  in  a 
single  year.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least 
twice  as  many  garden  vegetables  were  grown  this 
year  as  were  produced  in  the  most  prolific  pre- 
vious year  of  our  history.  And  other  food  totals 
are  greatly  increased. 

Best  of  all,  there  has  been  none  of  that  scanda- 
lous waste  of   food  that  has  characterized  our 


harvests  in  other  rich  years.  We  have  saved  more 
than  ever  before  of  our  perishable  food.  From 
our  reports  we  know  that  we  fdce  the  winter  with 
three  or  four  times  as  much  canned  and  dried 
food  on  the  cellar  and  closet  shelves  of  American 
homes  as  has  ever  been  there. 

We  have  astonished  ourselves  by  this  feat  of 
production.  The  most  amazing  element  in  the 
whole  achievement  is  that  it  was  made  possible 
largely  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, particularly  children,  boys  and  girls.  In  a 
number  of  addresses  this  j^ear  I  have  referred  to 
these  millions  of  boys  and  girls,  toiling  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  only  an  ardent  love  of  country 
could  make  possible,  as  the  Children's  Food 
Army.  I  will  match  it  against  any  similar  organi- 
zation in  any  country  of  Europe.  We  have  had 
and  are  still  witnessing  a  modern  children's  cru- 
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sacle — a  crusade  against  Kaiserism  and  world  do- 
minion by  the  Central  Powers.     For  every  com- 


A    YOUNG    SOLDIER    OF   THE    FOOD    ARMY. 


pany  of  American  boys  enlisted  to  fight  in  the 
trenches,  ten   have  enlisted  to   fight   in  the   fur- 


rows.    The  military  army  has  yet   to   strike  its 
first  blow ;  but  the  Food  Army  has  struck,  and 

the  blow  will  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  enemies  who  be- 
lieved that  their  adversaries 
would  starve. 

The  response  to  the  appeal 
for  home  gardeners  is  of 
course  known  to  every  one 
everywhere.  There  never 
was  such  a  gardening  move- 
ment in  the  United  States 
before.  Perhaps  an  even 
more  valuable  service  has 
been  the  help  given  to  farm- 
ers. The  farmers  planted 
the  fields  to  their  utmost  last 
spring,  but  long  before  the 
first  harvests  arrived  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there 
would  not  be  sufticient  farm 
labor  from  the  usual  sources 
to  handle  the  job  they  had 
started.  Even  when  every 
source  of  adult  farm  labor 
had  been  drained,  there  were  still  not  enough  men 
to  cultivate  the  crops  and  get  them  in.     Then  it 
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was  that  this  boy  labor  materialized — boys  from 
the  towns  and  cities,  enlisted  in  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  and 
other  organizations,  or  volunteering  as  individu- 
als. They  went  out  into  the  fields  and  displayed 
a  workmanlike  ability  that  silenced  opposition 
and  attracted  only  words  of  highest  admiration 
and  approval.  And  they  saved  the  situation.  The 
crop  figures  would  not  be  what  they  are  except 
for  these  boys. 

1  can  speak  particularly  for  the  million  or  more 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  home  economics 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  twenty-eight  northern  and 
western  States  eight  hundred  thousand  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  the  various  clubs — the  two  tliou- 
sand  uniformed  canning  clubs,  the  garden  and 
canning  clubs,  and  the  mother-daughter  home 
economics  clubs.  • 

The  uniforms  worn  by  the  members  of  these 
clubs  are  becoming  familiar  sights  in  many  locali- 
ties, the  girls  in  their  white  starched  aprons  and 
caps,  the  boys  in  khaki.  The  badge  is  the  famous 
4-H  emblem  of  the  young  people's  clubs  of  our 
department,  the  four-leaf  clover  on  the  American 
shield,  each  green  leaf  bearing  the  initial  H,  the 
four  letters  standing  for  Head,  Heart,  Hands, 
and  Health. 

In  this  year  of  war  the  badge  also  stands  for 
the  pledge  taken  by  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  folks :  "We  the  club  members  hereby 
consecrate  our  heads,  hearts,  hands,  and  health, 
through  food  production  and  food  conservation, 
to  help  the  President  v/in  the  world  war  and 
world  peace." 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  this  Food  Army 
organized  under  our  department  should  not  reach 
the  two  million  mark  in  membership  by  next 
spring.  On  the  peace  footing  of  last  year  our 
youthful  army  of  food  producers  and  savers  num- 
bered two  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  and  we 
had  about  four  thousand  leaders  for  them.  This 
year  this  volunteer  officers'  reserve  corps,  as  we 
might  call  it,  has  increased  to  nineteen  thousand, 
and  we  are  preparing  to  increase  this  number. 
Over  half  of  the  counties  in  the  northern  States 
now  have  paid  leadership,  and  this  work,  which 
began  as  a  rural  undertaking,  is  reaching  for  boys 
and  girls  in  town. 

Magnificent  as  the  results  have  been  in  this  first 
season,  the  work  is  only  preliminary  to  what  can 
and  will  be  done  next  year.  We  have  trained  the 
nucleus  only  of  the  Children's  Food  Army  of  the 
future.  Next  year  it  will  begin  to  develop  its 
full  power  as  it  recruits  new  forces  and  applies 
the  lessons  learned  by  this  season's  experiences. 
We  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  great  cause,  that 


of  helping  our  country  make  its  full  weight  felt 
in  this  world  war.     The  service  of  the  soldier  in 


UNIFORMS    OF    GIKI.S'    (  ANMNG    CJ.UBS   AND    BOYS 
GARDEN   CLUBS. 

the  food  army  is  as  valuable,  as  significant,  as 
indispensable  as  the  service  of  any  soldier  of  the 
United  States. 


DRIED  FOOD,  THE  FOOD  OF 
THE  FUTURE 

Enthusiasts  in  the  federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  predicting  that  the  drying  of  food — 
dehydrating,  as  it  is  called — will  eventually  eclipse 
in  importance  all  other  methods  of  preserving 
perishable  food  products.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
preserved  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  superior  in 
many  ways  to  similar  products  put  up  in  cans. 
They  retain  a  better  flavor,  they  keep  better  and 
longer,  and  it  costs  less  to  ship  them  because  of 
their  lighter  weight. 

The  Government  in  Washington  has  prepared 
a  handbook  for  drying  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  home.  It  not  only  contains  directions  for 
making  home  driers  and  for  using  these  and  pat- 
ented commercial  driers,  but  recipes  for  drying 
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various  vegetables  and  fruits  and  recipes  for 
cooking  the  dried  products  palatably  afterw^ard. 
Copies  of  this  manual,  known  as  Bulletin  841, 
"Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  Home,"  may 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  may  also  Bulletins  839 
and  818,  referred  to  in  the  next  paragraphs. 

By  the  cold-pack  canning  method  left-over 
meats,  cereals,  vegetables,  and  other  foods  may  be 
preserved  indefinitely.  Moreover,  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, whenever  stored  winter  vegetables  begin  to 
show  signs  of  spoilage  they  should  be  canned  to 
save  them.  The  Government  issues  plain  and  full 
instructions  in  this  simple  canning  process  in  Bul- 
letin 839,  "Home  Canning  by  the  One-Period 
Cold-Pack  Method." 

Efficient  gardening  goes  on  the  year  round  ex- 
cept when  the  ground  is  frozen.  A  special  effort 
is  now  being  exerted  to  make  1918  the  greatest 
garden  year  ever  known  in  America.  Thorough 
garden  preparation  begins  in  the  fall.  Bulletin 
818,  "The  Small  Vegetable  Garden,"  tells  how. 


COMFORT  BAGS  FOR  AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS 

The  Red  Cross  has  issued  a  call  for  one  million 
comfort  bags  to  l)e  supplied  to  American  soldiers 
in  France.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  American 
girls  who  can  use  needles  to  do  a  direct  service  of 
patriotism,  since  for  these  conveniences  the  Army 
is  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  volunteer 
workers  at  home. 


General  Pershing  says  of  the  comfort  bags: 
"These  things  make  the  soldier  remember  that 
the  people  at  home  are  behind  him." 

The  comfort  bag  is  so  well  named  that  it  does 
not  need  description.  It  contains  little  home  com- 
forts not  supplied  to  the  soldier  by  the  Gov- 
ernment —  toilet 

articles,        sew-  1 

ing  materials, 
games,  tobacco, 
and  the  like. 

Several  kinds 
of   comfort   bags   meet 
the  Red  Cross  specifi- 
cations.   Some  of  these 
are   elaborate  kit-rolls, 
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COMFORT    BAG    CLOSED    AND    INSIDE    ARRANGEMENT. 

requiring  much  time  and  considerable  expert  sew- 
ing in  their  manufacture.  But  the  simple  bag 
with  a  draw  string,  easily  made  by  any  one  that 
can  use  a  needle  at  all,  meets  every  requirement 
of  the  soldier. 

For  this  comfort  bag  buy  from  your  local  Red 
Cross  chapter  or  direct  from  a  store  one  third  of 
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a  yard  of  plain,  inexpensive  khaki-color  twill. 
No  other  color  will  do.  The  army  is  now  begin- 
ning to  insist  even  upon  khaki-color  handker- 
chiefs, so  that  there  may  be  no  striking  patch  of 
color  in  the  landscape.  Figured  cretonne  for 
comfort  bags  is  not  practical. 

You  will  need  also  thirty  inches  of  khaki-color 
tape  for  a  draw  string  and  an  American  flag  for 
marking  the  outside.  These  marking  flags  can  be 
purchased  cheaply  in  tlie  form  of  riljbon,  about 
twenty-four  flags  to  the  yard. 

Fold  the  twill  according  to  the  accompanying 
diagram  and  sew  up  into  a  simple  l)ag,  twelve 
inches  square,  with  an  inch  hem  at  the  top 
through  which  is  run  the  gathering  string. 

Your  first  purchase  for  the  bag  should  be  sew- 
ing materials — heavy  white  thread  and  waxed 
khaki-color  thread  (sometimes  called  carpet  or 
button  thread)  woimd  on  cards;  six  khaki-color 
buttons  for  uniforms,  six  khaki-color  buttons  for 
shirts,  and  six  white  buttons  for  underwear.  If 
the  hag  is  for  the  Navy  substitute  black  supplies 
for  khaki-colored  ones  in  all  cases.  Also  supply 
a  case  of  large-sized  assorted  needles,  a  large-size 
celluloid  thimble,  and  a  piece  of  sewing  wax. 

Attach  these  sewing  materials  to  a  hemmed 
piece  of  canton  flannel  twelve  inches  long  by 
three  inches  wide.  The  upper  edge  of  this  strip 
should  be  sewn  into  the  hem  at  the  top  of  the 
bag  and  inside  of  it.  A  single  snap  sewn  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  strip,  as  shown  at  A  and 
B  in  the  diagram,  brings  the  two  ends  of  the  strip 
together,  protecting  the  contents. 

In  addition  to  the  sewing  materials  the  bag 
should  contain  the  articles  named  in  the  follow- 
ing list : 

A  cake  of  soap  in  metal  or  celluloid  case ;  a 
small  metal  comb ;  a  tooth  brush  in  case ;  two  or 
three  khaki-color  handkerchiefs;  a  lead  pencil; 
small  game  or  playing  cards ;  a  writing  pad ;  en- 
velopes ;  tooth  powder  in  tin  container ;  a  small 
steel  mirror;  a  shaving  brush  and  soap;  tobacco 
and  pouch  ;  cigarette  paper ;  a  pipe  ;  foot  powder  ; 
a  wash  cloth ;  and  a  pair  of  heavy  socks,  hand  or 
machine  knitted. 

A  safety  razor  and  blades  is  an  expensive  but 
desirable  article  to  put  in  a  comfort  bag.  An- 
other optional  gift  is  a  mouth  organ.  A  folding 
knife  and  spoon  comes  in  handy  when  the  soldier 
receives  good  things  to  eat  from  home.  If  you 
send  scissors,  be  sure  they  are  not  "made  in  Ger- 
many," and  it  is  better  to  send  folding  ones  witli 
pointed  ends. 

And  finally,  you  may,  if  you  choose,  enclose  your 
name  and  address,  so  that  the  soldier  who  is  the 
recipient  of  the  bag  may  write  thanking  you  for 
the  gift. 


POSTERS  AND  PATRIOTIC 
SERVICE 

The  artists  of  the  country  have  given  liberally 
of  their  talent  to  help  the  United  States  in  war 
preparation.  They 
have  drawn  posters 
to  aid  in  enlistment, 
the  sale  of  Liberty 
bonds,  the  support 
of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  all  of  the  other 
activities  in  which 
the  Government  asks 
for  public  support. 
The  United  States 
Food  Administration 
has  received  its  due 
share  of  this  volun- 
tary assistance.  A 
notable  series  of 
posters  drawn  by 
famous       American 

artists  are  urging  patriotic  citizens  to  save  food 
that  none  of  our  allies  mav  suffer  from  starva- 


1-  buy  ii  with  thought 
2 -cook  if  with  care 
3  -  Sei've  just  enough 
i^>Save  what  will  keep 
^-  eat  what  would  spoil 
6*home-^rown  is  best 

don*f  waste  it 


AN    EFFECTIVE    POSTER. 


Ammunition - 

Dont waste  it! 


tion.     The  accompanying  illustrations  show  two 
of  the  most  successful  designs. 


THE  INVASION  OF  AUNT  ANGELIA 


BY   BETH    B.  GILCHRIST 


Christine,  an  open  book  in  her  lap.  sat  waiting  "Tlie  beauty  of  you   is  that   you  never  know 


for  her  uncle,  Mr.  Harley  Roberts.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts's books  had  been  for  a  dozen  years  in  every- 
one's lap,  but  it  was  not  a  book  of  his  that  Chris- 
tine was  holding.  Holding  is  the  accurate  verb ; 
the  girl  had  not  turned  a  page  for  half  an  hour. 
She  was  eying  in  perplexity  a  sealed  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  uncle.  It  was  inscribed  in  a  fine 
legible  hand,  at  once  fragile  and  determined,  and 
bore  a  postmark  dated  several  days  in  the  past. 
Doubtfully  Christine  looked  at  the  clock,  listened 
for  the  sound  of  a  latch  key  in  the  front  door, 
heard  only  Bridget  moving  in  the  dining-room 
and  muttering  to  herself,  as  Bridget  always  did, 
at  the  necessity  of  keeping  warm  a  dinner  which 
was  already  cooked.  Finally  she  opened  and  read 
the  letter.    After  that  she  sat  stiller  than  before. 

"All  alone  to-night,  Cliickadee?" 

"Yes,  Uncle." 

A  slender  brown-haired  man  with  a  sensitive 
face  and  fine  humorous  eyes  entered  the  room 
and  the  girl  sprang  up  to  welcome  him.  The  day's 
work  had  gone  well;  she  could  always  tell  how 
the  book  was  faring  by  his  face. 

''Good  !  Though  I  had  an  odd  notion  that  Cor- 
coran— " 

"He  comes  to  dinner  to-morrow  night." 

"So  he  does.  So  he  does.  And  Joyce  and  his 
wife  the  night  after.    Is  that  right?" 

"Almost.  Put  Judge  Penfield  in  between."  She 
tapped  the  names  off  on  her  fingers.  "Mr.  Cor- 
coran to-morrow  night.  Judge  Penfield  and 
Gladys  Friday  night.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joyce  Sat- 
urday night,  and  maybe  the  animal  man,  if  he  's 
in  town.    You  told  him  to  drop  in." 

"McKnight.  So  I  did.  And  I  'vc  told  some- 
body else  the  same  thing.  Bless  me,  if  I  knov/ 
which  night  though,  or  what  the  chap's  name  is ! 
But  I  've  certainly  told  somebody  to  drop  around 
sometime,  Chris." 

She  laughed  good-humoredly. 

"Never  mind,  Uncle  Bobs.  Bridget  's  used  to 
'em.  We  can  always  make  room  for  another 
plate.    But  to-night  I  like  it  just  as  it  is." 

"So  do  I.  Two  is  the  best  company,  when  you 
are  one  of  the  two.  Chickadee.  Is  that  a  new 
dress  you  have  on?" 

"Not  very  new.    I  've  worn  it  for  six  weeks." 

"You  don't  say  so !  Turn  around  so  I  '11  know 
it  next  time." 

They  laughed  together  as  gayly  as  at  a  bright 
new  joke,  while  the  girl  revolved  obediently. 


when  a  gown  is  really  old.  Uncle  Bobs !" 

"You  malign  me,  Madame.  You  asperse  my 
powers  of  observation.  Pretty — very  pretty. 
Now  we  must  go  to  dinner  or  Bridget  will  come 
in  and  give  notice." 

It  was  not  until  Bridget  had  removed  the  salad 
and  left  them  to  their  fruit  jelly,  with  the  coffee 
at  Christine's  right,  that  she  spoke  of  the  letter. 

"You  told  me  to  open  them  whenever  I  thought 
I  ought,  and  this  seemed  important —  At  least, 
you  had  n't  looked  at  it,  though  it  has  been  here 
a  week." 

"A  week!  That  's  worse  than  usual,  is  n't  it? 
How  do  you  manage  to  put  up  with  me.  Chris?" 

"So  I  thought  I  'd  better  open  it." 

"Quite  right.    Who  's  it  from?" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Angelia.  You  can't  help  recogniz- 
ing her  writing.    Did  n't  I  tell  you?" 

"You  may  have  mentioned  the  fact  once  or 
twice.     How  is  the  lady?" 

"She  must  be  well,  for  she  is  coming  here." 

"Coming  here?"  Mr.  Roberts  laid  down  his 
fork.    "You  mean  to  New  York?" 

"To  this  house." 

"To — to  visit  us,  Chris?" 

"To  keep  house  for  us." 

The  novelist  picked  up  his  fork  again  and  nod- 
ded reassuringly  across  the  table.  "Oh,  no,  she  's 
not.  We  '11  telegraph  her — will  you  run  up  to 
Boston  with  me  next  Monday?  Say  yes,  quick, 
Chickadee.  Good  !  I  thought  you  'd  go —  We  'U 
telegraph  her — " 

"We  can't."  The  girl's  lips  trembled,  though 
she  tried  to  smile.  "She  said  she  would  close  her 
house  and  start  Tuesday  the  fifth,  reaching  the 
Grand  Central  the  next  evening  at  nine- forty 
something.     That  's  to-night." 

Mr.  Roberts  straightened  in  his  chair.  "I  think 
you  'd  better  let  me  read  that  letter.  And  sup- 
pose you  give  me  another  cup  of  coffee.  Emer- 
gency measure.  We  won't  let  it  establish  a 
I)recedent." 

As  his  glance  skimmed  the  closely  written 
pages,  Christine  read  his  face  with  troubled  eyes. 

He  laid  the  sheets  down  quietly.  "What  crime 
have  we  ever  committed  that  we  should  be  visited 
with  Aunt  Angelia's  compassion?  You  're  right, 
Chris,  she  's  coming  to-night.  I  shall  have  just 
about  time  to  make  it  after  my  smoke." 

The  girl  rose  and,  walking  around  the  table, 
took  a  chair  alongside  his. 
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"Don't  I  do  it  right?" 

"Do  what  right?" 

"Keep  house." 

"You  do  it  superbly.  You  are  the  wonder  of 
my  life,  Chickadee." 

"But  she  says  I  'm  too  young." 

"That  fault  will  mend  soon 
enough.  Let  's  not  hurry 
it." 

"And  why  does  she  call 
you  her  "poor  hoy'  and  say 
her  heart  aches  for  you  ?" 

"Aunt  Angelia's  heart  al- 
ways aches  for  somebody, 
Chick.  It  has  to  ache  to  be 
happy." 

Christine  pondered,  her 
doubtful   gaze  on  the  letter. 

"My  dear  nephew"  [said  thf 
sheet  under  her  uncle's  hand], 
"If  anything  could  reconcile  nu- 
to  the  loss  of  your  Uncle  Jona- 
than, it  is  your  need  of  me. 
When  I  think  of  that  house  with 
no  woman  at  the  head  of  it,  my 
heart  aches  for  you.  Christine 
does  well,  I  am  sure,  but  a  girl 
of  her  age  has  no  business  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  a 
house  on  her  shoulders.  Be- 
sides, she  ought  to  be  in  school." 

"As  though  I  did  n't  go  to 
school  now  all  I  want  to," 
mourned  Chris. 

Her  uncle  turned  the  page. 

"Can't  I  see,  my  poor  boy,  be- 
hind your  brave  words  signs  of 
the  burden  you  are  carrying? 
You  have  never  married,  Harley, 
and  you  can  have  no  compre- 
hension of  the  way  in  which  a 
competent  woman  oils  the  wheels 
of  a  household." 

"I  know  how  one  girl  does 
it,  though  she  is  young  for 
the  task,"  said  Uncle  Bobs, 
nodding  at  Christine  over  his 
glasses.  "Besides,  I  knew  my 
mother.   Aunt  Angelia  forgets  I  was  once  a  boy." 

"Do  not  try  to  dissuade  me.  I  know  your  kind  heart, 
your  thoughtfulness  for  others.  An  efficient  woman  at 
the  head  of  your  house  would  heighten  your  own  effi- 
ciency surprisingly." 

"She  must  think  my  books  are  falling  off." 
"They  're  not !"  indignantly. 

"And,  anyhow,  Christine  needs  a  guide  and  helper  of 
years  and  experience.     It  is  no  sacrifice  for  me  to  come. 


If  it  were,  I  should  make  it  gladly  for  the  sake  of  my 
nephew  and  grandniece.  But  for  once  in  my  life  my 
duty  and  my  inclination  go  the  same  road.  1  shall 
close  this  house  Tuesday — " 

Uncle  Bobs  folded  the  letter.     "We  know  the 
re.st  by  heart — Grand  Central,  etc." 


WHAT     S    TH.VT — MY    CHAIR,  HARLEY?     DON'T    TRY   TO    MARK    COMI'ANV    OF    Ml.! 


Christine  was  thinking.  "When  did  she  write 
you  before?" 

"A  fortnight  ago.  I  happened  to  open  the  let- 
ter at  once — you  were  out  when  the  postman 
came — and  I  answered  it  while  the  matter  was 
fresh  in  my  mind.  I  told  her  she  must  not  think 
of  such  an  undertaking.  I  supposed  the  matter 
was  settled  and  forgot  all  about  it." 

"W^e  were  so  happy,"  mourned  the  girl.  "Why 
can't  she  let  us  alone?" 
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"Because  she  is  a  managing  woman,  who  lost 
her  husband  a  few  years  ago,  and  when  a  man- 
aging woman  has  been  out  of  a  job  long  enough 
to  feel  her  hands  empty,  she  helps  herself  to  an- 
other, whether  she  is  invited  or  not." 

"Is  n't  there  anybody  else  she  could  manage 
except  us?" 

"Nobody  so  deserving.  You  and  I  are  ripe 
plums,  Chick.  We  were  made  for  Aunt  Angelia's 
picking.  There,  there !  She  sha'n't  bully  us. 
We  '11  let  her  make  a  little  visit  and  then  we  will 
escort  her  home.  We  '11  be  polite  about  it,  of 
course,  but  firm,  very  firm." 

"Will  we?   Somehow  Aunt  Angelia  scares  me." 

"For  shame,  my  niece.  Faint  heart —  Now  I 
must  run  or  her  train  will  beat  me  to  the  Grand 
Central." 

But  he  was  not  gone  yet.  Overcoated,  hat  in 
hand,  at  the  front  door  he  turned  back. 

"Chris !" 

"Yes,  Uncle  Bobs." 

"I  wish  she  was  n't  coming.  I  hate  to  have  you 
see  your  old  uncle  in  a  bad  light." 

"As  if  I  could !"  In  spite  of  forebodings  his 
whimsical  speech  lightened  her  heavy  heart. 

"I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  You  'd 
find  me  out  before  she  had  been  in  the  house  five 
minutes.  A  whisper  in  your  ear.  Chickadee. 
Now  listen — /  'm  scared  too." 

And  then  he  was  gone. 

Aunt  Angelia  proved  a  small,  delicately  made 
woman  with  mild  l)lue  eyes,  pretty  pink  cheeks, 
wavy  gray  hair  that  parted  in  the  middle,  and  a 
determined  chin.  She  looked  what  she  was,  as 
gentle  and  amiable  as  a  kitten,  but  before  she  had 
been  in  tlie  house  twenty-four  hours  she  had 
effected  an  upheaval.  It  began  at  the  breakfast 
table.  Aunt  Angelia  never  hesitated.  She  did 
not  even  see  the  chair  Mr.  Roberts  had  drawn  out 
for  her.  Straight  as  a  homing  bird,  and  as  un- 
consciously, she  flitted  to  the  seat  behind  the 
coffee-cups. 

"I  hope  you  both  slept  as  well  as  I  did,"  she 
twittered.  "What  's  that — my  chair,  Harley? 
Mercy !  don't  try  to  make  company  of  me  even 
for  a  minute.  Begin  the  way  you  're  to  go  on. 
that  's  my  motto.  Sit  right  down,  Christine,  and 
have  your  breakfast.  Don't  you  feel  well  this 
morning,  dearie?  I  guess  you  've  been  working 
too  hard.  Fruit  first,  I  see,  Harley.  Did  n't  you 
know  it  is  much  more  hygienic  to  eat  fruit  last? 
H'm,  too  much  butter  on  the  toast.  A  wasteful 
kitchen  is  the  biggest  leak  a  house  can  have." 

"But  we  like  butter,  Aunt  Angelia." 

"Not  in  lumps,  my  dear  boy,  not  in  lumps." 

"Yes,  in  lumps — the  more  lumps  the  b.etter." 

She   smiled   indulgently.     "I   declare   it   seems 


good  to  sit  opposite  a  man  again.  Though  I  must 
say  you  're  not  in  the  least  like  your  Uncle  Jona- 
than, Harley,  as  why  should  you  be,  seeing  he 
was  no  blood  relation  to  you  at  all  ?  I  believe 
I  'm  going  to  be  real  happy  here." 

"I  hope  so,  during  your  visit.  We  will  try  to 
make  your  little  sojourn  in  New  York — " 

"Hear  the  dear  boy!"  Aunt  Angelia  appealed 
to  Christine.  "He  never  thinks  a  person  can  take 
any  pleasure  in  doing  for  him,  now  does  he?" 

Christine  smiled  bravely.  "People  like  to  see 
all  they  can  of  New  York  while  they  're  here. 
You  must  let  me  take  you  about — " 

"New  York  !"  snorted  the  little  lady,  her  hands 
busy  with  the  coffee  cups.  "It  is  n't  New  York 
I  've  come  to  see  about,  it  's  my  folks.  You  can 
gad  all  you  like  now,  in  reason,  Christine.  That  's 
one  thing  I  'm  here  for,  so  you  shall  have  a 
chance  to  be  a  girl  with  your  mates.  But  don't 
ask  me  to  go  too.  H'm — what  brand  of  coffee  is 
this?  Never  mind,  I  '11  see  for  myself  after 
breakfast." 

Smoothly,  quietly,  irresistibly  Aunt  Angelia 
subjugated  the  household.  Wills  set  themselves 
against  her  kindly  purpose  as  futilely  as  pebbles 
oppose  the  tide.  To  strike  out  was  like  pounding 
velvet ;  there  was  nothing  but  gentleness  to  fight. 
Her  conquest  of  Bridget  was  final  proof  of  Aunt 
Angelia's  right  to  call  herself  efficient. 

Helplessly  Christine  watched  herself  dispos- 
sessed. It  was  done  so  simply,  so  naturally,  with 
such  well-meant  obtuseness  that  even  while  she 
raged  the  girl  marveled.  There  was  n©  adroit- 
ness in  it,  no  studied  intent ;  that  was  the  menace 
of  Aunt  Angelia.  Her  mind  simply  could  not 
conceive  of  any  other  point  of  view  than  her  own. 
Who,  facing  that  beaming  gaze,  could  summon 
words  to  tell  her  flatly  that  her  loving  solicitude 
was  unwelcome?  Not  Mr.  Harley  Roberts,  who 
would  not  willingly  have  deprived  a  mosquito  of 
existence.  Certainly  not  a  girl  many  summers 
Aunt  Angelia's  junior. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  the  whimsical,  merry, 
comfortable  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  gone. 
Gone  were  the  pleasant,  irregular,  carefully  care- 
less ways  of  the  household.  The  place  ran  like 
clockwork.  Mr.  Roberts  struggled  with  his  ab- 
sent-mindedness and  tardy  habits  and  Christine 
with  a  desire  to  cry.  Fewer  guests  gathered  in 
the  genial  dining-room ;  "Uncle  Bobs"  knew  his 
weaknesses.  If  he  asked  a  man  to  drop  in  to 
dinner  he  might  forget  to  mention  it  at  home, 
and  Aunt  Angelia  disliked  unexpected  guests. 
They  upset  her  calculations.  At  precisely  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  she  knocked  on  the  study 
door,  a  plate  of  sandwiches  in  her  hand — "the 
dear  boy  might  be  hungry — "  and,  if  "the  dear 
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boy"  chanced  to  be  within,  a  circumstance  which 
grew  increasingly  infrequent,  she  never  emerged 
in  less  than  five  minutes.  With  the  best  of  in- 
tentions tlie  little  lady's  tongue  was  hung  in  the 
middle.  Yes,  the  housekeeping  was  undeniably 
better,  but  for  some  reason  only  Aunt  Angelia 
was  happy.     And  the  book  made  no  progress  at  all. 

"Uncle  Bobs"  stood  it  for  Christine's  sake.  The 
child  had  had  too  much  to  do,  he  said  to  himself. 
He  saw  that  quite  clearly  now  that  he  had  talked 
with  Aunt  Angelia. 

"It  is  too  much  responsibility  to  put  on  any 
girl  to  ask  her  to  look  after  an  absent-minded  old 
codger  like  me,"  he  mused  soberly  as  from  the 
study  window  he  watched  Christine  swing  up  the 
street.  "She  's  had  enough  years  of  it,  poor  kid. 
But  somehow  she  does  n't  look  to  me  as  happy  as 
she  used  to.^' 

Christine  was  walking  because  Aunt  Angelia 
had  taken  Mr.  Roberts's  stockings  out  of  her 
hands  an  hour  before.  "I  '11  do  them,  dear.  Run 
out  and  see  your  friends."  Now  Christine  did 
not  care  particularly  about  mending  stockings, 
but  she  cared  less  to  accept  dictation  in  the  house 
where  she  had  reigned  supreme  only  one  long 
week  ago.  She  compressed  her  lips  firmly,  biting 
back  a  number  of  speeches  which  it  is  not  polite 
for  girls  to  make  to  their  great-aunts  and  went 
out  to  think.  It  was  on  her  return  that  Mr.  Rob- 
erts saw  her  from  the  study  window. 

The  two  malcontents  met  on  the  stairs. 

"Had  a  good  walk,  my  dear?" 

"I  really  did  n't  notice,  I  was  thinking  so  hard. 
Uncle  Bobs,  has  this  got  to  last?" 

"The  present  regime?  What  do  you  think  of 
it,  Chris?" 

"I  hate  it." 

"Perhaps  the  other  was  a  bit  hard  for  you. 
Girls  can't  be  girls  more  than  once.  Chickadee." 

She  turned  on  him  two  clear  gray  eyes.  "Don't 
quote — I  can't  stand  it." 

"I  'm  not  precisely  happy  myself.  I  hoped  you 
were." 

"Can't  you  see?" 

"Appearances  are  sometimes  deceitful.  I 
thought  when  you  got  used  to  the  change  you 
might  welcome  more  freedom." 

"Freedom !"  She  scorned  the  word.  "As 
though  I  wanted  it.  Why,  Uncle  Bobs,  we  be- 
long together,  you  and  I.  We  've  belonged  to- 
gether almost  ever  since  I  was  born.  Have  n't 
you  always  said  that,  when  she  died.  Mother  told 
you  to  take  care  of  me  and  then  that  I  was  to 
take  care  of  vou  ?  Aunt  Angelia  has  stolen  my 
job." 

Mr.  Roberts  straightened  up  and  a  weight  of 
at  least  ten  years  dropped  from  his  shoulders. 


"Chickadee,"  he  said,  "you  have  held  down  that 
job  ever  since  you  were  six  years  old.  I  'm  not 
going  to  see  you  defrauded  of  your  just  rights. 
■|  "11  talk  to  Aunt  Angelia." 

Christine  looked  sceptical.  "I  've  done  that 
myself.  Vou  don't  get  anywhere.  She  can  talk 
both  of  us  down  without  trying." 

"Nevertheless,"  he  said,  "I  shall  do  that  first. 
If  it  fails—" 

.She  looked  hopeftd,  but  he  left  the  sentence 
unfinished. 

Christine  was  quite  well  aware  when  the  inter- 
view took  place,  though  she  had  to  go  to  bed 
without  knowing  its  outcome.  Long  she  lay 
awake  wondering.  Her  whole  happiness  hinged 
on  the  result.  She  could  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  had  not  considered  Uncle  Bobs  her  own 
s]jecial  property.  Had  they  not  consistently  all 
through  her  little  girlhood  planned  for  the  joyous 
day  when  she  should  be  big  enough  to  take  care 
of  him?  Had  she  not,  following  out  the  plan, 
kept  house  for  him  happily  ever  since?  As  she 
had  said,  he  belonged  to  her.  What  right  had 
.\unt  Angelia  to  take  him  from  her?  What  right 
had  any  interloper  to  insist  that  she  give  up  her 
place  if  she  happened  to  prefer  to  be  Uncle  Bobs's 
home-maker?  "As  if  I  had  n't  dozens  of  girl- 
friends already !"  she  muttered  indignantly. 

Not  until  luncheon  the  next  day  did  she  see 
him. 

"It  did  n't  work.  Chickadee,"  he  said  gravely, 
shaking  out  his  napkin.  "1  remember  you  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  it  would  n't." 

A  lump  rose  in  Christine's  throat.  "What  did 
— you  say  ?" 

"I  told  her  that  you  and  I  were  used  to  each 
other's  ways  and  I — er — intimated  that  the  book 
was  not  progressing  as  it  should.  She  said  she 
had  noticed  that  I  was  not  eating  very  well  and 
recommended  camomile  tea." 

"Was  that  all  ?" 

"I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  our  conver- 
sation." He  blushed,  shamefaced  as  a  boy  caught 
in  some  peccadillo.  "I — I  could  n't  tell  her  out- 
right to  go,  Chris.    Now,  could  I  ?" 

She  looked  at  him,  at  the  kindly  wrinkles 
around  his  eyes,  at  the  sensitive  humorous  mouth, 
at  every  dear,  tender  line  of  consideration  in  his 
face.  "No,"  she  said,  "no,  you  could  n't."  And 
her  heart  dropped  like  lead  to  her  boots. 

Then  suddenly  Mr.  Roberts  sat  up  straight  and 
alert  in  his  chair.  "Bless  me,  how  's  this?"  he 
cried  to  the  girl  opposite  him.  "Where  's  Aunt 
Angelia?  It  seemed  so  natural  for  you  and  me 
to  be  sitting  here  like  this  I  forgot  all  about  her." 

"She  went  to  see  a  friend  who  is  stopping 
somewhere     on     Riverside     Drive."       Christine 
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winked  resolutely  at  the  tears  on  her  eyelashes. 
"She  had  planned  to  go  after  lunch,  but  they  tele- 
phoned again  half  an  hour  ago  and  she  went  off 
in  a  hurry." 

"Expect  to  stay  long?"' 

"All  the  afternoon,  I  think." 

The  novelist  gazed  at  his  niece,  and  the  niece, 
knowing  him  well,  saw  the  birth  of  an  idea  regis- 


not  liable  to  a  change  of  climate  at  a  day's  no- 
tice. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Bobs !"  she  gasped.  "Oh,  you  won- 
der !  I  could  get  ready  to  start  for  the  North 
Pole  !" 

"The  locality  you  suggest  seems  a  trifle  cool 
for  an  autumn  resort.  If  I  am  driven  from  my 
hearth  and  liome,  I  refuse  to  fly  to  the  Arctic 


"FROM    THE    VANTAGE-GROUND    OF    THE    FRONT    UOOK    THEY    SURVEYED    THE    STREET." 


tered  in  the  sudden  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  his 
eyes. 

"Have  a  bit  more  fish,  Chickadee.  What  do 
you  say  to  running  away?"  He  spoke  in  the 
conversational  tone  in  which  he  might  have  pro- 
posed a  trip  to  the  Hippodrome. 

The  girl  regarded  him  with  attentive  expec- 
tancy. 

"You  have  packed  us  up  more  than  once  on 
pretty  short  notice.  Think  you  could  get  ready 
to  start  for  Hawaii  in  a  couple  of  hours?" 

The  idea  leaped  from  his  mind  to  hers.  One 
did  not  live  long  with  Mr.  Harley  Roberts  with- 
out growing  adroit  at  catching  ideas.  Moreover, 
Christine  had  never  known  a  time  when  she  was 


Circle  in  October.  Hist !  The  menial  approaches. 
Not  a  word." 

Lunch  was  finished  in  a  delicious  flutter  of  con- 
spiracy. During  Bridget's  absences  they  ma- 
tured their  plans. 

"Don't  try  to  take  much  duffle,"  advised  Uncle 
Bobs.  "There  are  shops  in  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  away.  A 
bag  apiece,  and  my  manuscript." 

"But  the  house,"  suggested  Chris.  "What  shall 
we  do  with  the  house?" 

"Aunt  Angelia  will  take  care  of  the  house. 
And  the  house  will  take  care  of  Aunt  Angelia." 
He  chuckled.  "I  'II  leave  her  a  note  telling  her 
the  book  did  n't  need  camomile  tea,  but  Hawaii.'' 
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He  was  as  elated  as  a  boy.  Christine's  eyes 
shone  and  her  heart  sang.  Excitement  rioted  in 
their  veins.  With  the  stealthy  haste  of  burglars 
they  made  their  preparations. 

"She  might  come  home  early  !"  breathed  the 
girl. 

"We  must  hurry  !"  whispered  her  uncle. 

It  was  a  game,  the  most  thrilling  game  they 
had  ever  played.  To  these  two  it  seemed  the 
greatest  fun  in  the  world  to  run  away  from  their 
own  house.  Silently  bags  descended  from  closet 
shelves;  swiftly  and  surely  drawers  were  rifled 
of  their  contents. 

"The  book  is  ready,"  announced  Uncle  Bobs  at 
last.  "And  I  've  written  my  note.  1  've  left 
Aunt  Angelia  a  check  for  the  housekeeping.  I  've 
told  her  to  invite  her  friends.  The  taxi  is  wait- 
ing. Shall  we  stop  at  the  bank  on  our  way  to  the 
station  or  shall  I  come  back  for  you?" 

"I  'd  feel  safer  to  go  with  you  now."  Chris- 
tine pinned  on  her  hat.  "The  bags  are  all  packed." 


Stealthily,  like  the  conspirators  they  were,  the 
two  crept  down  the  stairs.  Mysteriously,  up  and 
down,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  front 
door,  they  surveyed  the  street,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  their  absent  relative. 

"Coast  is  clear,"  he  murmured.  "Now  then — 
a  dash  for  freedom!" 

But  at  the  curb  the  girl's  heart  misgave  her. 
"She  's  meant  to  be  kind.  It  almost  seems — won't 
she — know  we  are  running  away?" 

"Bless  you,  I  know  Aunt  Angelia,"  said  Uncle 
Bobs.  "She  '11  be  happy.  I  've  written  her  a 
very  nice  letter.  It  won't  occur  to  her  that  either 
of  us  could  ever  7oisIi  to  have  a  little  vacation 
just  now." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Christine  and  stepped  into 
the  taxi. 

The  car  slid  forward  from  the  curb  and  the 
two  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed  the  old 
happy  carefree  laugh  of  perfect  fellowship  and 
understanding. 


HIS  DECLAMATION 

BY  BENJAMIN  WEBSTER 


When  Tommy  woke  he  wondered  why  he  hailed  the  day  with  dread, 

For  still,  like  fading  fogs,  his  dreams  confused  his  drowsy  head. 

Then  in  a  moment  came  the  thought,  "It  's  Exhibition  Week, 

And  this  is  Declamation  Day.     I  've  got  a  piece  to  speak  !" 

It  's  bad  when  dentists  lie  in  wait  or  when  you  make  a  call. 

But  Tommy  thought  to  speak  a  piece  was  much  the  worst  of  all. 

Hi?  heart  seemed  rising  in  his  throat;  his  head  swam  round  and  round; 

He  longed  to  run  away  to  sea  where  schools  are  never  found. 

But  all  in  vain.    Al)out  the  clock  swift  ran  the  hurrying  hands, 

And  far  too  soon  the  hour  arrived. 

Before  the  throng  he  stands. 

His  face  is  red,  his  forehead  damp,  his  collar  stiff  and  white. 

His  legs  they  totter  under  him.    He  is  a  fearsome  sight ! 
"At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent"  (poor  Tommy's  voice  is  hoarse)  ; 
"The  Turk  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour" — you  know  the  lines  of  course. 

He  labored  through  the  horrid  task  until  the  bitter  end. 

Then  from  the  platform's  giddy  height  our  Tommy  may  descend. 

The  people  wildly  clapped  their  hands,  and  made  a  great  to-do; 

But  Tommy  hardly  noticed  them — he  only  thought  "I  'm  through!" 

The  sun  was  shining  bright  and  clear,  it  seemed  a  lovely  day; 
The  principal  was  smiling  in  a  most  delightful  way; 
And  Tommy  then  decided  that  some  day  he  would  be 
An  orator,  like  Webster,  to  make  the  people  free — 
Or  maybe  might  be  President.    You  really  cannot  tell 
How  great  a  man  a  boy  can  be  who  speaks  a  piece  so  well ! 


SAMUEL  PIERPONT  LANGLEY 
A  HERO  OF  FLIGHT 


(  "Her<H'so/  To-Jay'^ —VII I ) 


BY  MARY  R.  PARKMAN 


A  tool  is  but 
the  extension  of 
a  man's  hand, 
and  a  machine  is 
but  a  complex 
tool.  And  he  that 
inventsamachine 
augments  the 
power  of  man 
and  the  well-be- 
ing of  mankind. 

Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 


A  BOY  was  lying  on  his  back  in  a  clover-sweet 
pasture,  looking  up  dreamily  at  the  white  clouds 
that  were  drifting  about  on  the  calm  blue  sea 
of  the  sky.  The  field  sloped  down  to  the  beach, 
and  the  salt  breath  of  the  ocean  came  to  him  on 
the  passing  breeze.  All  at  once  his  eye  was 
caught  by  something  that  made  him  start  up  sud- 
denly, all  alert  attention.  It  was  a  sea-gull  rising 
into  the  air,  its  wings  flashing  white  in  the  bright 
sunshine. 

"How  does  he  do  it?"  he  said  aloud.  "How 
is  it  that  he  can  float  about  like  that  without  any 
efifort?  It  is  just  when  he  begins  to  mount  into 
the  air  that  he  flaps  his  wings ;  now  he  is  hardly 
moving  them  at  all.  He  seems  to  be  held  up  by 
the  air  just  as  a  kite  is  !" 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  young  Samuel 
Langley  had  watched  the  flight  of  the  sea-gulls. 
And  the  sight  of  a  hawk  circling  above  the  tree- 
tops  could  always  set  him  a-staring. 

"There  must  be  something  about  the  air  that 
makes  it  easy,"  he  pondered.  "The  birds  know 
the  secret,  but  I  can't  even  guess  it !" 

That  night  at  table  the  boy  was  more  than 
usually  thoughtful,  apparently  turning  over  some 
problem  in  his  mind. 

"Father,"  he  said  after  a  long  silence,  "don't 
you  think  it  might  be  possible  for  people  to  make 
some  sort  of  an  airship  thing  to  sail  through  the 
air,  without  any  gas  bag  to  carry  it  up  ?" 

"Have  you  heard  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  law  of  gravity,  son?"  quizzed  the  father,  ban- 
teringly.  "What  goes  up  must  come  down,  you 
know." 

"But,  Father,"  the  boy  persisted,  "the  hawks 


and  gulls  are  much  heavier  than  the  air.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  balloon  sort  about  them." 

"But  they  have  wings,  my  boy,  and  they  know 
how  to  fly,"  returned  Mr.  Langley,  looking  at 
the  lad's  puckered  brow  with  amused  indulgence. 

"Well,  Father,"  retorted  Sam,  flushing  under 
the  teasing  smiles  that  were  directed  at  him, 
"I  'm  sure  it  's  not  such  a  joke  after  all.  Why 
should  n't  people  learn  how  to  make  wings  and 
to  fly?" 

"Come  down  to  earth,  Samuel,  and  don't  get 
too  far  from  the  ground  in  your  wonderings," 
advised  his  father.  "There  are  enough  problems 
on  the  good  old  earth  to  keep  you  busy.  Your 
idea  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  new  and 
original.  The  myths  of  Greece  tell  us  that  far 
back  in  the  legendary  past,  people  envied  the 
flight  of  birds.  But  all  those  who  have  tried  to 
do  the  trick  have,  like  Icarus,  who  went  too  near 
the  sun  with  his  marvelous  wings,  come  back  to 
earth  rather  too  al^ruptly  for  comfort." 

As  the  days  went  by,  Samuel  Langley  did  in- 
deed turn  his  attention  to  other  questions,,  but 
the  problem  suggested  by  the  bird's  flight  was 
not  forgotten.  Years  afterward  when  he  had 
become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists 
of  his  time  he  used  often  to  say:  "Knowledge  be- 
gins in  wonder.  Set  a  boy  to  wondering  and  you 
have  put  him  on  the  road  to  understanding." 

He  often  liked  to  recall  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood when  he  had  first  set  his  feet  on  the  path 
that  led  to  the  great  interests  which  made  his  life. 

"There  are  two  incidents — little  chance  hap- 
penings, you  might  call  them,  if  you  believe  in 
chance — "  he  said,  "which  took  root  and  grew 
with  the  years.  One  was  my  discovery  of  the 
fascinations  of  my  father's  telescope.  I  remem- 
ber watching  the  workmen  lay  the  stones  of 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  through  that  glass.  It 
taught  me  the  joy  of  bringing  far-away  things 
into  nearness  by  the  magic  glasses  of  science." 

The  great  scientist  smiled  musingly  to  him- 
self; he  seemed  to  have  slipped  away  from  his 
friend  and  the  talk  of  the  moment.  Was  he 
back  in  his  bovhood,  when  he  first  looked  at  the 
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moon's  face  through  his  magic  glass,  or  was  he 
pondering  over  some  new  problem  concerning 
sun-spots  which  was  puzzling  learned  astrono- 
mers the  world  over? 

■'What  was  the  other  incident  you  spoke  of, 
Professor?"  reminded  his  companion,  timidly,  for 
it  was  not  easy  to  get  Dr.  Langley  to  speak 
about  himself,  and  the  spell  of  this  rare  hour 
might  easily  be  broken. 

"What  is  it? — oh,  yes,"  he  went  on,  picking 
up  the  thread,  "the  other  epoch-making  time  of 
my  young  life  was  the  lazy  hour  when  I  lay 
stretched  out  in  an  open  field  watching  the  flight 
of  the  hawks  and  gulls  circling  overhead.  I 
noted  that  their  wings  were  motionless  except 
when  they  turned  them  at  a  different  angle  to 
meet  a  new  current  of  wind.  I  began  then  dimly 
to  suspect  that  the  invisible  ocean  of  the  air  was 
an  unknown  realm  of  marvelous  possibilities.  It 
may  be  that  tliat  idle  holiday  afternoon  had  more 
to  do  with  the  serious  work  of  the  after  years 
than  the  plodding  hours  devoted  to  Latin  gram- 
mar." 

Samuel  Langley  had  a  mind  of  the  wondering 
— not  the  wandering — sort.  Everything  that  he 
saw  set  him  to  questioning,  comparing,  and  rea- 
soning. When  he  noticed  the  curious  way  in 
which  nature  has  made  many  creatures  so  like 
the  place  in  which  they  live  that  they  can  easily 
hide  from  their  enemies,  he  said  to  himself:  "It 
is  strange  that  the  insects  which  live  in  trees  are 
green,  while  those  that  live  on  the  ground  are 
brown.  It  must  be  that  the  ones  who  were  not 
so  luckily  colored  were  quickly  picked  off,  and 
that  only  those  that  can  hide  in  this  clever  way 
are  able  to  hold  their  own."  When  he  noticed 
that  brightly  colored  flowers  were  not  so  fra- 
grant as  white  ones,  he  said,  "The  sweet  blossoms 
don't  need  gay  colors  to  attract  their  insect 
friends."  When  he  saw  early  spring  vegetables 
growing  in  a  hotbed,  he  said:  "How  does  that 
loose  covering  keep  them  warm?  There  must 
be  something  that  makes  heat  imder  there." 
Years  later  he  said:  "I  believe  the  questions  that 
I  kept  putting  to  myself  every  time  I  went  by  a 
certain  garden  not  far  from  our  house  marked 
the  starting-point  of  my  investigations  into  the 
work  of  the  sun's  rays  in  heating  the  earth.  The 
day  came  when  the  idea  flashed  upon  me  that  the 
air  surrounding  our  planet  acts  just  like  a  hotbed, 
conserving  enough  warmth  to  make  possible  the 
conditions  of  life  we  require." 

Everything  in  Samuel  Langley's  world — ani- 
mals, plants,  rocks,  air,  and  water — had  its 
wonder  story  and  its  challenge.  There  was  al- 
ways some  question  to  be  puzzled  over.  Science 
was  not,  however,  the  only  passion  of  his  early 


years.  His  delight  in  beauty  was  just  as  keen 
as  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  noted  with  lov- 
ing appreciation  tiie  changing  lights  and  shades 
of  Nature's  face.  He  had  an  eye  for  "the  look 
of  things,"  which  means  that  he  had  something 
of  a  gift  for  drawing. 

After  completing  the  course  of  the  Boston 
High  School,  he  turned  his  attention  to  civil 
engineering  and  architecture.  "I  did  not  go  to 
college  because  I  had  to  think  about  paying  my 
own  way  through  life."  he  said,  "and  I  argued 
that  a  chap  who  was  fond  of  mathematics  and 
drawing  should  be  able  to  do  some  good  work 
in  the  way  of  building  even  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  laying  the  foundation  of  either  fame  or 
fortune.  Besides,  it  seemed  to  me  that  while 
doing  work  that  was  not  uninteresting,  I  should 
be  near  the  things  that  were  already  part  of  my 
life;  there  would  be  chance  and  encouragement 
for  further  scientific  study." 


PROFESSOR    I.ANGLEY    MiOL'l     TO    (<r;si;KVK    AN 
KCLIFSE    OF   THE    SUN. 


When  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Langley  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked  for 
seven  years  in  his  chosen  profession,  gaining,  in 
addition  to  a  comfortable  income,  practical  busi- 
ness experience  and  unusual  skill  in  drafting.  All 
this  time  his  interest  in  scientific  problems  was 
pulling  him  away  from  the  beaten  path  of  prac- 
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tical  achievement.  His  intellect  was  of  the  hardy, 
pioneer  sort  that  longs  to  press  on  where  man 
has  never  ventured — to  make  new  paths,  not  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others. 

In  1864  the  young  scientist  of  thirty  years  de- 
termined upon  a  bold  move.  He  definitely  retired 
from  his  profession,  returned  to  New  England, 
and  for  three  years  devoted  his  time  to  building 
telescopes.  He  knew  something  of  the  magicir.n's 
joy  as  he  planned  and  developed  the  special  fea- 
tures of  his  "magic  glasses."  The  boy  who  had 
thrilled  over  the  marvels  of  the  starry  heavens 
which  his  father's  telescope  had  revealed  was 
alive  within  him,  exulting  to  find  that  he  could 
construct  instruments  many  times  more  powerful. 

"I  have  never  outgrown  my  love  of  fairy 
books,"  he  said.  "To  one  who  spends  his  time 
with  the  wonders  that  science  reveals,  the  im- 
mortal wonder  tales  of  childhood  seem  truer 
than  any  other  stories.  I  delight  in  the  adven- 
tures of  the  youth  who  had  found  the  cap  of 
invisibility ;  then  I  turn  to  my  telescope,  which 
l)rings  the  invisible  into  the  world  that  the  eye 
knows.  Children  and  men  of  science  belong  to 
the  same  realm ;  no  one  else  has  the  proper  ap- 
preciation of  true  magic." 

After  his  close  work  with  the  telescopes,  this 
lover  of  marvels  spent  a  happy  year  in  Europe, 
visiting  observatories,  museums,  and  art  gal- 
leries. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  decided  that 
astronomy  was  to  be  the  serious  business  of  his 
days,  and  art  the  chief  delight  of  his  hours  of 
recreation.  He  was  ofifered  the  place  of  assistant 
in  the  Harvard  Observatory  by  Professor  Win- 
lock,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  had  no  uni- 
versity training. 

"This  self-made  astronomer  has  a  seeing  eye, 
a  careful  hand,  and  the  instinct  for  observation," 
said  Joseph  Winlock  approvingly.  "Besides  he 
has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  imagination  to  use 
in  a  large  and  constructive  way  the  facts  that  his 
experiments  yield.  He  lias  tlie  making  of  an 
original  scientist." 

His  feet  once  planted  on  tlie  first  round  of  the 
ladder  of  expert  knowledge,  advancement  was 
rapid. 

After  two  years  at  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
he  went  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  as 
professor  of  mathematics  and  director  of  the 
observatory.  A  year  later  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy  and  physics  in  the  West- 
ern University  at  Pittsburg.  For  twenty  years 
he  filled  this  position  and  also  that  of  director 
of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  which  under  his 
leadership  l^ecame  the  center  of  very  important 
work. 

When  he  took  charge  at  the  new  observatory, 


he  found  no  apparatus  for  scientific  observations 
except  a  telescope,  and  no  funds  available  for 
the  purchase  of  the  absolutely  necessary  instru- 
ments. How  was  he  to  obtain  the  expensive  tools 
which  he  required  for  his  work? 

''If  I  can  show  the  practical  importance  of 
astronomical  observations,  the  means  will  be 
forthcoming,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  a  wonderful  inspiration  came 
to  the  professor.  In  traveling  about  the  country 
he  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  need  of 
some  standard  system  of  keeping  time.  He  be- 
lieved that  science  ought  to  be  al)le  to  come  to 
the  rescue  and  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 

"This  is  my  chance,"  he  now  said,  as  he  looked 
about  his  empty  observatory.  "If  I  can  prove  to 
the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that 
I  can  furnish  them  with  a  time-keeping  system 
that  will  do  away  with  the  inconvenience  of 
changing  time  with  every  forty  or  fifty  miles  of 
travel  and  all  the  troublesome  reckonings  and 
adjustments  which  that  entails,  I  feel  assured 
that  they  will  provide  the  equipment  which  I 
need." 

It  often  happens  that  the  learned  masters  of 
science  are  entirely  removed  in  their  interests 
and  experience  from  the  every-day  world  of 
business.  They  work  in  a  sphere  apart,  and  the 
offices  of  some  practical  middleman  with  an  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind  are  required  to  make  their 
discoveries  of  any  immediate  value.  Professor 
Langley,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  appreciation 
of  the  demands  of  business,  as  well  as  the  vital 
interests  of  science.  He  had  lived  in  both  worlds. 
Now.  through  his  competent  grasp  of  the  needs 
of  such  a  railroad  center  as  Pittsburg,  where  the 
East  and  the  West  meet,  he  succeeded  in  work- 
ing out  a  plan  that  was  so  sane  and  practical 
that  it  immediately  recommended  itself  to  the 
busy  men  in  control  of  transportation  problems. 
His  observatory  was  provided  with  the  apparatus 
for  wliich  he  longed,  and  twice  a  day  it  automati- 
cally flashed  out,  through  signals,  the  exact  time 
to  all  the  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
a  system  controlling  some  eight  thousand  miles 
of  lines.  To  Professor  Langley,  more  than  to 
any  other  person,  is  due  the  etTective  regulation 
of  standard  time  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  years  of  hard  work  at  Pittsburg, 
Professor  Langley  was  invited  to  join  several 
important  scientific  expeditions.  These  were  the 
holidays  of  his  busy  life.  His  efficient  work  as 
leader  of  a  coast  survey  party  to  Kentucky  in 
1869  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  won  for 
him  the  opportunity  to  join  the  government  ex- 
pedition to  Spain  to  study  the  eclipse  of  1870.  In 
the  summer  of  1878,  he  took  a  party  of  scientists 
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to  Pike's  Peak,  and  that  winter  he  went  to  Mt. 
Etna  for  some  further  experiments  on  the 
heights.  An  article  called  "Wintering  on  Mount 
Etna,"  which  appeared  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,'" 
proved  that  he  could  not  only  do  important  work 
in  original  research,  but  that  he  could  also  write 
about  it  in  a  way  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age reader. 

During  these  years  Professor  Langley  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  special  heat 
and  light  problems  of  the  heavenly  bodies — more 
especially  to  investigations  and  measurements  of 
the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun.  To  carry  on  his 
experiments  he  invented  a  wonderful  electrical 
instrument  called  the  bolometer,  which  is  so  deli- 
cately constructed  for  measuring  heat  that  when 
one  draws  near  to  look  at  it  the  warmth  of  his 
face  has  a  perceptible  effect  upon  it. 

Professor  Langley's  tests  proved  that  the  lan- 
tern of  the  firefly  gives  a  cheaper  form  of  light 
than  is  to  l)e  found  anywhere  else.  Here  Nature 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  providing  il- 
lumination with  no  waste  of  energy  in  heat  or 
any  other  way.  y\ll  the  force  goes  into  the  light, 
while  man's  devices  for  defeating  darkness  waste 
as  much  as  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
consumed. 

In  1886,  when  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  Washington,  he  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion, because  he  felt  that  he  would  have  a  chance 
for  association  with  his  brother  scientists. 

The  next  year,  when  he  had  succeeded  Pro- 
fessor Baird  as  head  of  the  Institution,  he  at 
once  inaugurated  a  change  in  the  character  of 
its  publications.  "If  the  Smithsonian  is  to  live 
up  to  the  ideal  of  its  founder  'in  increasing  know- 
ledge among  men,'  the  written  accounts  of  its 
work  must  be  plain  and  interesting  enough  to 
appeal  to  people  of  ordinary  education  and  intel- 
ligence," he  said. 

It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  was  created.  "We  must 
have  not  only  live  books  but  live  specimens,"  he 
said.  "The  stuffed  and  mounted  creatures  are 
well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  have  monopo- 
lized too  much  attention." 

For  a  while  there  was  a  small  zoo  housed  in 
cages  and  kennels  almost  under  the  eaves  of  the 
.Smithsonian  offices,  until  sufficient  interest  could 
be  aroused  in  Congress  to  secure  a  tract  of  land 
along  Rock  Creek  for  a  national  park.  Here  at 
last  Professor  Langley  realized  his  dream  of  a 
pleasure-ground  for  the  people,  where  there 
might  be  preserved  in  places  like  their  natural 
haunts — on  hillsides,  in  rocky  caves,  or  along 
streams — specimens    of    the    animal    life    of    the 


world,  which  is  in  a  large  measure  disappearing 
before  the  advance  of  man. 

Remembering  how  his  interest  in  scientific 
problems  had  begun  in  his  childhood  when  he 
had  stopped  to  wonder  about  the  things  that 
attracted  his  attention,  Professor  Langley  fitted 
up  a  place  in  the  Smithsonian  especially  for  chil- 
dren.1  Opposite  the  front  door,  in  a  room  bright 
with  sunshine,  singing  birds,  and  aquariums  of 
darting  goldfish,  he  put  the  sort  of  things  that 
all  l)oys  and  girls  would  like  to  see.  There  you 
may  see  the  largest  and  smallest  birds  in  the 
world,  the  largest  and  smallest  eggs,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  birds  that  all  children  meet  in  their 
story-books,  such  as  the  raven,  rook,  magpie,  sky- 
lark, starling,  and  nightingale.  There,  too,  are 
all  sorts  of  curious  nests;  eggs  of  water-birds 


THE    FIRST    FLIGHT    OF    THE    LANGLEY    MACHINE. 

1  he  aerodrome  is  shown  deflected  downward  on  account  of  defect 
in  launching  ways. 

that  look  like  pebbles ;  insects  that  exactly  mimic 
twigs  or  leaves,  and  so  can  hide  in  the  most  won- 
derful way;  beautiful  butterflies  and  humming- 
birds; and  shells,  coral,  and  all  kinds  of  curious 
creatures  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  An  article 
describing  this  room,  illustrated  with  numerous 
photographs,  was  published  in  St.  Nicholas  in 
1901,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Langley. 

It  is  said  that  a  lady  who  once  sat  next  Pro- 
fessor Langley  at  a  dinner-party  and  found  him 
apparently  uninterested  in  all  her  attempts  at 
conversation,  suddenly  asked,  "Is  there  anything 
at  all,  Mr.  Wiseman,  which  you  really  care  to 
talk  about?" 

The  professor  roused  himself  from  his  fit  of 
abstraction  with  a  start.  Then  he  smiled  and 
said,  "Yes,  two  things — children  and  fairy-tales." 

It  was  the  lady's  turn  to  look  surprised  and 
smile.  "Now  I  understand  how  you  were  able  to 
make  that  Children's  Room  so  exactly  what  it 
should  be,"  she  said.  "Only  some  one  who  un- 
derstood wonder  and  loved  the  wonderful  could 
have  done  it !" 
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While  Professor  Langley  was  working  in  this 
way  to  make  the  institution  of  which  he  was 
head  a  greater  power  for  teaching  and  inspira- 
tion in  the  lives  of  the  people,  he  was  not  relax- 
ing his  own  efforts  as  a  scientific  investigator. 

But  while  he  was  working  over  the  prohlems 
of  sun-spots,  and  making  drawings  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun  that  hear  witness  to  his  patience 
no  less  than  to  his  skill,  he  became  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  mechanical  i^ight.  For 
at  last  he  had  made  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
the  problem  that  had  fascinated  him  ever  since 
he  was  a  boy.  "Nature  has  solved  the  problem 
of  flight,  why  not  man?"  he  said. 

He  soon  became  convinced  that  tlie  mathemati- 
cal formulas  given  in  the  books  concerning  the 
increase  of  power  with  increase  of  velocity  were 
all  wrong.  "At  that  rate,  a  swallow  would  have 
to  have  the  strength  of  a  man!"  he  exclaimed. 
He  devised  a  sort  of  whirling  table  with  sur- 
faces like  wings  to  test  with  exactness  just  how 
much  horse-power  was  required  to  hold  up  a 
surface  of  a  certain  weight  while  moving  rap- 
idly through  the  air.  and  by  this  means  discovered 
and  demonstrated  the  fundamental  law  of  flight, 
known  as  Langley's  Law,  which  tells  us  that  the 
faster  a  body  travels  through  the  air  the  less  is 
the  energy  required  to  keep  it  afloat. 

After  proving  that  birds  are  held  up  like  kites 
by  pressure  of  the  air  against  the  under  surface 
of  their  wings,  he  made  experiments  to  show 
that  their  soaring  flight  is  aided  by  "the  internal 
work  of  the  wind,"  that  is,  by  shifts  in  the  cur- 
rents of  air,  particularly  by  rising  trends,  which 
the  winged  creatures  utilize  by  instinct.  Watch 
a  hawk  as  it  circles  through  the  air,  dipping  its 
wings  now  at  this  angle,  now  at  that,  and  you 
will  realize  that  the  wind  is  his  true  and  tried 
ally.  He  trusts  himself  to.  the  sweep  and  swirl 
of  the  air,  just  as  a  swimmer  relies  on  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  water. 

Having  demonstrated  so  much  through  ex- 
periments with  his  whirling  table.  Dr.  Langley 
determined  to  construct  a  real  flying-machine, 
with  v/ide-spreading  planes  to  sustain  it  in  the 
air  while  it  was  driven  along  by  a  steam-engine 
which  furnished  power  to  the  propellers.  This 
machine,  which  he  called  an  "aerodrome"  (air 
run),  was  put  to  the  test  on  the  sixth  of  May, 
1896.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  was 
present  at  the  trial  and  who  took  pictures  of  the 
machine  in  mid-air,  declared,  "No  one  who  wit- 
nessed the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  steam- 
engine  flying  with  wings  in  the  air,  like  a  great 
soaring  bird,  could  doubt  for  one  moment  the 
practicability  of  mechanical  flight." 

Now  that  he  had  succeeded  in  solving  the  prob- 


lem from  the  scientific  standpoint,  Professor 
Langley  wished  to  leave  the  task  of  developing 
the  idea  in  a  practical,  commercial  way  to  others. 
There  was,  however,  a  popular  demand  for  him 
to  carry  on  his  experiments  with  a  model  large 
enough  to  carry  a  man,  and  $50,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  by  the  Government  on 
the  recommendation  of  President  McKinlev  and 


MEMORIAL    TABLET    TO    S.   P.   LANGLEY,   IX    THE 
SMITHSONLXN    INSTITUTION  AT  WASHINGTON. 

the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  of  the 
War  Department. 

Professor  Langley  constructed  the  giant  bird- 
machine  and  selected  a  secluded  spot  near  Quan- 
tico  on  the  Potomac  below  Washington  for  the 
trial.  The  place  was  not  remote  enough,  how- 
ever, to  escape  the  watchful  enterprise  of  the 
newspaper  reporters.  A  number  of  them  flocked 
to  the  spot  and  actually  camped  out  near  the 
scene.  When  any  one  approached  the  great 
house-boat  on  which  the  aerodrome  was  perched 
ready  for  launching,  they  got  into  boats  and 
gathered  about  to  see  everything  that  should  take 
place. 

And  now  there  happened  one  of  the  most  tragic 
things  in  all  the  history  of  scientific  endeavor. 
After  vainly  waiting  for  a  moment  of  compara- 
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tive  privacy  for  his  tests,  Dr.  Langley  decided 
that  delay  was  no  longer  possible,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  cloud  of  unfriendly  witnesses — 
who  had  been  irritated  by  the  failure  of  the  per- 
verse scientists  to  furnish  "scoops"  for  their  pa- 
pers— essayed  the  first  flight. 

A  rocket  shot  up  in  the  air  as  a  signal  to  the 
inventor's  assistants  to  stand  by  to  give  aid  in 
case  of  mishap.  There  was  a  sound  as  of  the 
whirring  of  many  mighty  wings  when  the  huge 
launching-spring  shot  the  aerodrome  off  from 
its  resting-place  on  the  house-boat.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  enormous  bird-thing  was  in  the  air ; 
then,  instead  of  rising  and  soaring,  it  floundered 
helplessly  and  fell  into  the  water.  There  had 
been  a  defect  in  the  launching,  and  the  machine 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  show  what  it  could  do. 
This  so-called  trial  was  really  no  test  at  all. 

The  reporters,  however,  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  they  could  do.  The  next  day  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  printed  long  articles 
describing  the  spectacular  failure  of  the  man 
of  learning  who  had  left  the  safe  and  sane  ways 
of  scientific  investigation  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible. "Langley's  folly,"  they  called  the  poor 
aerodrome.  Men  read  the  story  at  their  break- 
fast tables  and  said  with  a  laugh,  "  'Langley's 
folly'  indeed !" 

There  was  such  a  popular  hue  and  cry  that 
Congress  refused  to  allow  any  more  money  to  i)e 
used  on  the  flying-machine  venture.  In  vain  did 
the  men  who  were  really  in  a  position  to  know 
and  judge,  like  Professor  Bell  and  other  scien- 
tists, say  that  the  seeming  failure  had  meant  noth- 
ing at  all  but  an  unfortunate  accident  at  the  mo- 
ment of  launching.  The  ridicule  of  the  crowd 
outweighed  the  words  of  the  wise.  Most  people 
felt  just  as  Dr.  Langley's  father  had  when  his 
boy  talked  of  making  a  machine  that  should  sail 
through  the  air  as  a  bird  does. 

Two  years  after  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  Dr. 
Langley  died.  It  was  said  that  his  disappoint- 
ment had  helped  to  bring  on  the  illness  which 
caused  his  death.  He  had  never  for  a  moment, 
however,  lost  faith  in  the  future  of  his  airship. 
"I  have  done  the  best  I  could  do  in  a  difficult 
task,"  he  said,  "with  results  which,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  useful  to  others.  I  have  brought 
to  a  close  the  portion  of  the  work  that  seemed  to 
be  specially  mine — the  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  mechanical  flight.  The  world  must 
realize  that  a  new  possibility  has  come  to  it,  and 
that  the  great  universal  highway  overhead  is  soon 
to  be  opened." 

While  the  crowd  was  still  laughing  at  the 
absurdity  of  man's  attempting  to  fly,  there  were 
those  who  were  seriously  at  work  on  the  prob- 


lem. After  success  had  crowned  their  efforts 
and  their  aeroplane  was  the  marvel  of  the  hour, 
the  Wright  brothers  declared  that  it  was  the 
knowledge  that  the  head  of  the  most  prominent 
scientific  institution  in  America  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  human  flight  which  had  led  them 
to  undertake  their  work.  "He  recommended  to 
us,  moreover,  the  I)ooks  which  enabled  us  to 
form  sane  ideas  at  the  outset,"  they  said.  "It  was 
a  helping  hand  at  a  critical  time,  and  we  shall 
always  be  grateful." 

So  it  was  that  the  work  of  our  hero  of  flight 
was  carried  on,  as  he  had  faith  that  it  would 
be.  Is  it  not  strange  to  reflect  to-day,  when  aero- 
planes are  used  so  generally  in  the  Great  War, 
that  it  is  still  a  little  less  than  two  decades  since 
])eople  were  laughing  at  "Langley's  folly"? 


MR.  GLENN    H.  CURTISS    MAKING    A    FLIGHT    OVER    LAKE 
KEUKA    IN    THE    ORIGINAL    LANGLEY   AERODROME. 

For  ten  years  the  ill-fated  aerodrome  hung 
suspended  among  the  curiosities  in  the  National 
Museum.  Then  in  Alay,  1914,  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Cur- 
tiss  obtained  permission  from  the  Government  to 
make  some  trial  flights  in  the  first  of  the  heavier- 
than-air  flying  craft.  After  making  a  brief  skim- 
ming flight  above  the  water  of  Lake  Keuka,  New 
York,  he  declared  that  with  a  more  powerful 
engine  the  pioneer  aeroplane  could  sustain  itself 
perfectly  in  the  air. 

Returned  in  triumph  to  the  museum,  it  now 
shares  honors  with  the  models  of  Watt's  steam- 
engine,  the  first  steamboat,  and  other  epoch- 
making  inventions.  "Langley's  folly"  is  com- 
pletely vindicated,  and  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley 
is  to-day  numbered  as  a  chief  among  the  many 
heroes  of  flight. 


THE  NEW 
WHISTLING-BUOY 


CHARLES  ARTHUR  LAWRENCE 


''Oh,  I  just  hate  that  thing!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
INIassey  as  she  sought  the  deeper  shadow  of  the 
fish-house.  As  her  remark  brought  out  no  re- 
sponse, she  persisted,  "Honestly,  now,  don't  you, 
Uncle  Jed?" 

Courtesy  compelled  the  tall,  stoop-shouldered 
fisherman  to  turn  and  reply  quietly:  "Wal,  no, 
ma'am ;  I  can't  say  as  I  do.  A  whistlin'-buoy 
ain't  always  real  cheerful,  but  it  's  a  help  to  navi- 
gation." He  turned  to  his  trawl-baiting,  for  he 
did  not  relish  shallow  remarks  from  ladies  who 
called  him  "Uncle"  after  knowing  him  but  one 
season,  even  though  they  were  motherly  and 
comely. 

Mrs.  Massey  glanced  serenely  down  across  the 
shimmering  August  beach  to  where  her  son  was 
pushing  out  in  his  dory  to  the  power-launch 
moored  a  short  distance  away. 

"My  Jimmy  's  quite  a  boatman,"  she  ventured, 
after  a  space.  "He  inherits  his  father's  ability 
with  machines;  he  's  always  tinkering  about 
something  or  other.  I  expect  he  stands  pretty 
high  at  the  Prep  School,  though  he  don't  say 
much  at  home.  And  he  's  such  a  sociable  fellow, 
too;  talks  more  than  all  the  rest  of  my  boys  put 


together,  or,"  she  concluded,  with  what  was 
plainly  meant  as  a  joke — "or  my  girls,  either;  and 
that  's  saying  a  good  deal,  is  n't  it.  Uncle?" 

Jedidiah  Horton  made  something '  in  the  way 
of  an  affirmative  sound ;  the  other  fishermen  sit- 
ting near  looked  silently  on,  thinking  their  own 
thoughts. 

The  boy  soon  returned  from  uncovering  the 
launch  and  signaled  for  his  mother  to  come  to 
him.  She  ventured  one  more  remark  before 
leaving  the  shade  of  the  fish-house:  "Don't  you 
think  that  's  a  fine  boat  of  ours.  Uncle?" 

"As  nice  as  most  of  that  kind,  ma'am,"  Jed 
replied ;  "but  I  sh'd  at  least  kerry  some  sort  of  a 
jury-mast  stowed  away  in  case  of  a  breakdown." 

"Oh,  my  Jimmy  knows  his  engine  just  as  a 
trainer  does  his  race-horse.  He  went  from  the 
Cocoanut  to  Hough's  Cove  in  two  hours  and 
forty-nine  minutes  by  the  watch.     He  's— " 

She  was  interrupted  by  anothei  call  from 
her  son,  and  set  off  toward  the  water  in  very 
much  the  fashion  of  a  satisfied  mother-duck.  On 
the  way  down  she  met  Mrs.  Wentworth,  like 
herself  a  new-comer  at  Knighthead,  whose  salu- 
tation was  a  groan,  wrung  from  her  by  an  un- 
usually loud  blast  from  the  whistling-buoy. 

"Really,  Mrs.  Massey,  we  feel  as  if  there  were 
a  funeral  when  that  thing  gets  going.  And  it 
seems  as  if  it  was  possessed,  too;  for  they  say 
it  howls  that  way  when  bad  weather  is  coming 
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on.  Does  n't  look  like  it  to-day,  does  it?"  And 
she  smilingly  scanned  the  summer  sky,  where 
the  white  cumulus  clouds  were  drifting  grc^ndly 
across  the  blue. 

"Indeed  it  does  n't !  But  won't  you  come  out 
boating  with  us?     There  's  only  Jimmy  and  me.'" 

"N-n-no.  I  think  I  can't  to-day,  though  it  is 
beautiful.     But  I  hope  the  invitation  will  hold." 

"Oh  yes,  indeed;  come  any  day!" 

And  so  the  two  parted.  Out  into  the  white- 
capped  sea  went  the  powerful  launch,  her  engine 
of  ten  horse-power  making  its  way  steadily 
against  the  heaving  waves  as  they  surged  shore- 
ward with  the  resistless  power  of  the  Atlantic 
behind  them.  The  well-muffled  exhaust  was 
scarcely  audible,  and  IVIrs.  Massey  sat  beside  her 
brown-faced  son  upon  the  cushioned  seat,  while 
now  and  then  the  high  cabin  forward  caught  a 
bucketful  of  spray. 

For  nearly  an  hour  they  sailed  toward  the 
open  bay,  the  swell  from  the  outside  gradually 
making  itself  felt  more  and  more,  until  they 
turned  and  skirted  the  white  water  of  Boneyard 
Ledge,  passing  within  ten  rods  of  the  new^  whis- 
tling-buoy. Even  as  they  passed  it,  it  rose  upon 
a  wave  and  sank  again  with  its  weird,  guttural 
moan,  startling  in  the  extreme  when  heard  from 
the  loneliness  of  the  small  open  boat. 

"Oh  mercy  me!"  Mrs.  Massey  half  screamed. 
"There  it  goes  again  !  Is  n't  it  an  exasperating 
sound  !" 

"Lots  of  the  folks  on  the  hill  are  getting  pretty 
hot  about  it,"  responded  Jimmy.  "I  heard  Mr. 
Pennington  say  he  wished  some  one  would  put 
a  hole  through  its  windpipe.  But  those  yachts- 
men—the sailing  crowd,  you  know  — all  think  it  's 
great.  "What  would  you  do  without  it  in  a  fog?' 
one  young  chap  asked  me.  'Well,'  I  said,  'I  don't 
have  to  get  caught  in  any  fog;  /  get  home  when 
I  want  to  !'  " 

"You  rather  had  him  there,  Jimmy,  did  n't 
you,  dear?" 

"That  's  what  I  told  them,  of  course;  and  the 
whole  bunch  was  listening.  'You  're  out  of  date, 
with  your  old  muslin  squadron,'  I  said.  'The 
idea  of  using  power-boats  as  little  as  you  do  !'  I 
told  them  all  about  the  Bayside  Club,  and  the 
wonderful  time  they  make  with  their  big  motors. 
And  one  chap,  a  sort  of  old  fellow  he  was,  said, 
'Young  man,  no  real  sportsman  will  depend  on 
gasolene  for  his  reputation.  A  sailor,'  he  says, 
'would  use  what  he  *s  always  used— his  hands, 
some  rope  and  some  canvas ;  same  as  a  woods- 
man would  live  off  what  he  got  in  the  woods.'  " 

"And  what  did  you  say,  Jimmy?" 

"Huh !  I  said  when  Dad  and  I  went  up  to  the 
Barren  Lands  we  took— well,  I  told  him  all  about 


our  folding  stove,  and  the  pneumatic  things,  and 
all  that.  But  they  only  grinned.  They  're  slow 
at  this  old  place,  anyway." 

A  wave  slapped  the  quarter  as  they  headed 
away  from  the  wind  and  toward  home.  They 
were  six  miles  from  the  beach,  and  now  was  felt 
the  force  of  the  landward  swells  as  they  picked 
up  the  stout  launch  and  hurried  forward  her 
thirty  feet  of  length,  engine,  power,  and  all. 
They  overhauled  a  sloop  ranging  in  before  the 
swells,  with  wet  decks  and  boom  swinging  as  her 
cautious  helmsmen  met  her  with  the  rudder, 
whenever  she  yawed  away  from  the  force  of  the 
following  sea.  From  her  companionway  two 
ruddy-cheeked  girls  waved  a  passing  salute,  evi- 
dently enjoying  their  sail  to  the  full.  Another 
man,  a  brown-faced  athlete,  lay  along  the  for- 
ward deck,  his  eye  intent  upon  his  business. 

The  whistling-buoy  hooted  derisively  at  them 
all.  As  Mrs.  Massey  turned  to  look  astern  the 
launch  slid  into  a  hollow,  and  a  great  curling 
crest  of  hissing  foam  chased  them  until  it  broke 
alongside. 

"Does  n't  she  ride  great.  Mother?" 

"Splendidly,  Jimmy.  We  must  ask  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  out  with  us  Tuesday ;  we  '11  have  a  family 
party.     I  wish  your  father  was  here  this  month." 

"Dad  sticks  too  close  to  that  old  laboratory. 
I  should  think  he  'd  made  money  enough  by  this 
time  !" 

"Your  father  is  all  bound  up  in  his  ideas, 
Jimmy.  It  is  n't  the  money  that  interests  him." 
And  Mrs.  Massey  settled  herself  a  bit  more 
complacently  against  the  cabin.  The  afternoon 
waned,  and  the  sun  drew  near  the  distant  hill- 
tops, while  the  mother  and  son  sailed  homeward. 

'T  guess  that  Massey  young  'un's  ma  was 
'baout  right,"  said  Jed  Horton,  the  following 
afternoon  in  a  moment  of  weak  concession.  "He 
hed  that  ingyne  all  took  apart  this  mornin',  an' 
runnin'  as  good  's  ever  right  a'terwards.  He  's 
surely  got  some  of  his  dad's  machine  notions." 

"Wal,  anyhaow,  I  'd  like  some  of  the  cash  his 
dad's  brains  hev  brought  in  to  'em,"  said  Joel 
Hough,  a  man  of  plain  speech  and  for  forty 
years  dory-mate  with  Jed. 

August  was  waning,  with  the  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  tides  that  is  sometimes  a  feature 
of  that  month.  This  was  especially  true  of  after- 
noons, when  the  ocean  took  on  a  vivid  shade  of 
blue,  the  bay  was  white-capped,  and  the  east 
wind,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  sunshine,  would 
often  drive  the  summer  folk  from  their  veran- 
das. But  the  mornings  usually  broke  with  warm 
masses  of  fog  covering  beach  and  headland,  soon 
to  be  dissipated  by  the  ascending  sun.  The  eve- 
nings began   to  close   in   chilly  and   sad,   almost 
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bearing  out  the  old  north-coast  saying,  "Sum- 
mer really  goes  with  the  Fourth." 

The  boats  pitched  and  tossed  at  their  moor- 
ings, and  the  whistling-buoy  continued  its  un- 
welcome moan  from  its  uneasy  bed  to  seaward 
of  the  ledge.  Among  the  boats  none  tugged  more 
strongly  at  its  anchor-line  than  the  big  gasolene 
boat  of  the  Masseys,  the  pioneer  of  motor-craft 
in  the  waters  of  Knighthead  Bay.  Now  and  again 
another  would  run  in  for  anchorage  or  a  stop 
over  night,  and  such  was  always  the  center  of 
much  attention  and  the  subject  of  speculation  as 
to  her  ability  in  a  seaway ;  for  Knighthead  had 
not  outgrown  its  loyalty  to  good  stout  canvas 
and  an  able  line  along  the  deck-sheer. 

It  could  not  know"  that  in  the  space  of  a  short 
year  its  grand  old  calling,  ancient  as  the  dawn 
of  tradition,  would  be  practically  made  over,  and 
that  the  power-dory  would  become  its  best  friend. 
Jimmy  Massey  greatly  enjoyed  the  reflected  glory 
of  running  the  fastest  boat  in  the  bay.  More 
and  more  he  grew  to  pity  those  who  were  tied 
to  sail  and  wind,  and  longed  for  the  chance  to 
be  generous  and  tow  home  some  wind-bound 
craft.  But  the  fishermen  needed  him  not,  and 
the  yachtsmen,  when  disabled,  disdained  his  offers. 

He  sat  tinkering  at  his  beloved  engine  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  Saturday,  while  the 
fog  was  slowly  lifting  from  the  shore.  The  ugly 
front  of  the  new  summer  hotel  reared  its  seven 
bleak  stories  above  the  sacred  precincts  of  Gay- 
nor's  wharf,  and  its  guests  began  to  dot  the 
seven  corresponding  balconies.  The  whistling- 
buoy  sent  ashore  a  peculiarly  hoarse,  lugubrious 
blast,  and  Jimmy  recalled  a  remark  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  landlord,  that  he  wished  he 
dared  to  offer  one  thousand  dollars  to  who- 
ever would  stop  the  noise  of  "that  trade-killer." 
It  was  indeed  depressing  to  one  who  had  come  to 
Knighthead  only  in  the  hope  of  making  hand- 
some profits  to  learn  that  his  tall  hotel  acted  as 
a  sounding-board  for  the  hated  noise. 

Jimmy  knew  that  the  remark  was  made  in  jest, 
and  he  also  knew  of  the  penalty  for  disturbing 
government  property;  but  what  a  joke  to  silence 
the  buoy  for,  say,  just  one  day— a  clear  day,  of 
course,  with  no  danger  of  fog.  Then  one  could 
slip  out  under  cover  of  the  early  morning  and 
release  the  throttled  siren,  and  no  one  be  the 
wiser.  As  he  worked,  the  bad  idea  grew  upon 
him.  What  a  good  story  to  tell,  after  due  time, 
of  course,  in  the  lunch-room  at  Prep. 

Tuesday  afternoon  came,  with  the  dark-blue, 
white-dotted  bay  of  the  time  and  season.  It  was 
a  merry  family  party  that  the  Water  Witch  car- 
ried  out,   her   shapely   hull   bouncing   along   the 


strong  seas,  the  spray  now  and  again  flying  high 
above  the  heads  of  the  delighted  younger  gener-. 
ation  of  Wentworths  and  Masseys,  and  sometimes 
fetching  a  little  scream  of  delight  from  Elaine 
Wentworth,  a  scream  that  sent  a  thrill  of  mascu- 
line pride  through  Jimmy's  bosom. 

They  drew  near  the  Boneyard  ledges,  and 
Jimmy,  who  knew  every  rock  set  down  by  the 
hydrographers,  steered  proudly  near  to  the  big- 
ger ones,  reassuring  Elaine  as  to  deeps  and  cur- 
rents. And  so  they  sailed  out  into  the  vast  blue 
plain  of  heaving  water,  dotted  here  and  there  by 
small  sails,  with  a  few  coasters  dimly  visible 
upon  the  far  horizon. 

Mrs.  Wentworth,  with  a  puzzled  expression, 
sat  looking  across  the  ledges.  "Why,  Mrs.  Mas- 
sey—why,  have  you  heard  — I  don't  believe  that 
thing — that  whistling-buoy — is — er — going.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  I  have  n't  heard  it  since  — why, 
since  when?  Have  you?''  With  which  uncer- 
tain speech  she  turned  appealingly  to  her  hostess. 

"No,"  replied  that  lady  with  a  complacent  lit- 
tle smile,  "I  don't  think  wc  'vc  heard  it,  either. 
/  have  n't;  have  you,  Jimmy?" 

Jimmy,  between  whom  and  his  mother  there 
existed,  if  not  a  beautiful  confidence,  at  least  a 
general  understanding,  turned  with  a  dry  smile 
and  replied :  "No,  I  can't  remember  that  I  have 
heard  it  for  some  time.  Guess  it  must  be  taking 
a  vacation."  But  he  wished  that  he  could  feel 
easier  in  his  mind. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  continued  to  marvel  until 
they  had  passed  the  buoy,  and  then  she  forgot 
it.  Jimmy  headed  still  outward  until  the  shore 
had  sunk  to  a  mere  film  of  green  gray.  Elaine 
gasped  with  the  delight  and  novelty  of  the  situ- 
ation, which  seemed  almost  like  being  out  to  sea. 
A  dory  with  a  brown,  weathered  sail  came  lei- 
surely along,  and  they  recognized  its  occupants-, 
the  fishermen  Horton  and  Hough.  These  hailed 
the  power-boat  with  staid  courtesy,  and,  in  reply 
to  Jimmy's  query,  stated  that  they  were  looking 
for  a  drifting  lobster-car.  "Better  not  run  out 
too  far,  or  the  fog  '11  ketch  ye,"  was  Joel's  part- 
ing shot  as  they  drew  out  of  hearing.  He  had 
pointed  to  the  northeast  as  he  spoke,  and  Jimmy, 
looking  there,  saw  the  long,  white,  steam-like 
bank  beyond  the  tossing  blue  of  the  open  sea. 
The  Boston  steamer  was  coming  up  in  the  same 
direction,  and  a  few  other  sail  dotted  the  hori- 
zon to  the  east  and  south. 

But  the  intoxication  of  the  mariner  was  upon 
Jimmy,  and  he  stood  on  until  they  could  look  from 
point  to  point  of  the  great  bay.  The  steamer  was 
far  inshore  from  them  when  Jimmy  turned  the 
boat  skilfully  around  and  headed  for  home.  As 
he  did  so  the  wind  fell,  and  the  boat,  seemingly 
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a  very  small  affair  when  compared  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  waters,  ploughed  bravely  on,  aided 
by  the  rhythmic  send  of  the  waves  that  swung 
with  the  regularity  of  a  great  pendulum. 

The  little  folks  screamed  with  delight  as  she 
ran  swiftly  homeward  upon 
the  crests,  and  then  was  left 
for  a  moment  almost  with- 
out speed  as  these  broke 
with  gentle  hissings  and 
swept  ahead. 

'"How  perfectly  alike  they 
all  are!"  exclaimed  Elaine; 
"and  yet  how  never-ceasing 
is  every  little  fold  and  hol- 
low and  dimple  of  them." 
And  Jimmy  quite  agreed. 

"Why,  where  is  that 
steamer  now?"  asked  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  the  observing. 
"I  thought  she  was  over 
there  on  our  right  hand  af- 
ter we  turned  around." 

Jimmy  glanced  easily 
about,  then  a  little  uneasily, 
and  finally  in  positive  alarm, 
for  the  whole  of  the  north- 
erly offing,  with  what  part 
of  the  coast  it  included  in 
its  curve,  was  gone  from 
sight !  And  as  he  looked  he 
saw  that  the  few  interven- 
ing miles  of  water,  still  as 
blue,  as  sunlit,  and  as  white- 
capped  as' ever,  were  hedged 
in  by  the  high  curtain,  with 
a  soft  woolly  edge  at  its 
foot.  Elaine  looked  back 
to  seaward  and  uttered  a 
little  involuntary  note  of 
alarm. 

"Why,  it  's  coming  in  all 
around  us !"  said  she.  "But 
we  '11  get  in  all  right,  of 
course,"  with  an  approving 
glance  at  Jimmy. 

"Of  course!"  added  her 
mother,  hastily;  "if  nothing 
breaks,  that  is."     And  she, 

too,  looked  at  the  young  man,  but  her  look  was 
somewhat  appealing. 

It  was  one  of  those  unhappy  speeches,  born  of 
what  influence  no  one  knows,  but  which  seems  at 
once  prophetic  and  productive,  for  Jimmy  had 
hardly  replied  with  some  reassuring  word  when 
the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  muffled  exhaust  partly 
missed  a  stroke,  raced  for  several  more,  missed 


again,  kept  silence  for  an  ominous  interval,  beat 
once  more,  — sullenly,  as  it  seemed,  — and  then 
ceased  I 

Jimmy,  grave  seriousness  upon  his  face,  sprang 
to  the  engine-cuddy  and  hastily  looked  over  the 
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machinery.  He  threw  open  his  tool-chest  and 
fell  to  work  with  wrench  and  hammer,  while  the 
boat,  relieved  of  the  steadying  of  her  helm,  rolled 
from  side  to  side  in  the  trough  of  the  waves 
and  sent  the  passengers  huddling  together  in  a 
startled  heap. 

After  a  long  effort,  Jimmy  announced  that  he 
could  n"t  start  the  engine  !     .At  this,  his  mother 
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lost  her  head  completely  and  arose  to  go  to  him, 
only  to  be  pitched  almost  to  the  floor. 

"Mother  !"  said  the  young  man,  a  little  sharply, 
"you  must  keep  still !  We  are  not  in  any  danger, 
and  I  — I  guess  I  can  rig  up  something  to  get  in 
with.  But  you  must  keep  down  low.  for  this  sea 
is  rising,  and  you  may  get  bumped." 

He  got  out  his  boat-hook,  and  managed  to  nail 
and  lash  it  to  the  fore  end  of  the  cabin;  to  this 
he  attached  an  end  of  the  awning.  With  this 
clumsy  makeshift  of  a  sail  they  barely  crawled 
along  in  the  right  direction,  as  shown  by  the 
compass,  both  women  vowing  they  never  would 
go  boating  again,  Jimmy  making  certain  agree- 
ments with  his  inner  self  that  need  not  be  set 
down.  Meantime  the  fog  drifted  swiftly  in. 
They  were  ten  miles  out  to  sea,  with  a  hundred 
fathoms  of  water  below  their  keel.  It  grew 
piercingly  cold,  the  fog  closed  in  about  them,  and 
a  steady  undercurrent  of  air  served  only  to  keep 
it  broken  for  a  few  feet  above  the  surface. 

There  is  something  in  the  sensation  of  being 
fog-bound  that  breeds  an  unreasoning  terror, 
even  if  there  is  no  known  danger.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  there  are  passing  steamers,  and  the 
feeling  is  a  keen  agony  of  dread.  Many  things 
came  to  Jimmy  Massey  in  those  hours  of  drift- 
ing. J\lany  kindly  things  said  to  him  by  the  beach 
men  returned  in  their  true  meaning,  and  he  re- 
solved that  if  they  got  home  safely,  he  would  in 
future  heed  them.  The  mere  crippling  of  his 
craft  had  no  special  terrors  for  him,  for  he  genu- 
inely loved  the  sea,  but  the  responsil)ility  thar 
now  rested  on  him  was  such  as  makes  seamen's 
faces  grow  old  before  those  of  other  men. 

It  was  Elaine  who  first  spoke :  "What  is  that 
sound,  Jimmy?"  All  listened.  ''That  is  n't  the 
buoy,  is  it  ?  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  we  could  hear  that 
buoy !" 

Jimmy  wished  so,  too,  most  devoutly ;  but  he 
looked  away  from  Elaine,  for  he  felt  himself 
growing  pale  as  he  recognized  the  sound,  the 
measured,  sickening  beat  of  a  steamer's  paddles, 
the  sound  most  dreaded  by  the  bay  fisherman, 
with  its  regular,  merciless  "C/!;^(7-chug-chug- 
chug,  r/n((7-chug-chug-chug !''  as  the  great  blades 
beat  the  water. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  heard  it,  now 
distant,  then  startlingly  distinct  and  menacing, 
like  the  voice  of  some  prowling  sea-monster  bent 
on  seeking  them  out,  and  apparently  as  active,  for 
it  seemed  by  turns  to  come  from  all  sides. 

And  their  nerves  were  harassed  not  without 
reason,  for  following  a  sharp  cry  from  the  keen- 
eyed  Elaine,  they  looked  to  the  right  and  saw, 
bursting  out  of  the  fog  wall,  the  towering  prow 
of  the  Boston  boat  !    Though  running  at  less  than 


half-speed,  she  moved  rapidly  past  them,  scarcely 
her  own  length  away,  thrilling  them  all  into  awed 
silence.  And  as  she  disappeared  her  hoarse  whis- 
tle sent  out  a  growling  blast. 

"Well,  I  'm  glad  that  's  out  of  our  road !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Massey,  her  tongue  reviving  with, 
her  courage.     "Oh,  Jimmy,  I  think  you  ought  to 
have  listened  to  what  those  men  said  about  hav- 
ing some  sails  on  your  boat !" 

Jimmy  merely  nodded;  he  had  little  relish  for 
conversation.     Their  escape  had  struck  deep. 

They  wallowed  on  for  the  best  of  another  hour, 
and  then  there  came  from  somewhere  upon  the 
breath  of  the  fog  another  sound,  most  fearful  to 
the  boatman  as  he  nears  rocks  or  land,  the  sound 
of  breaking  surf.  Were  they  drifting  straight  on 
to  the  dreadful  Boneyard?  Jimmy  headed  away, 
and  soon  the  noise  ceased. 

But  again  it  came,  seemingly  from  the  oppo- 
site side;  and  now*,  for  the  first  time,  Jimmy's 
courage  failed.  He  feared  that,  in  spite  of  his 
compass,  he  might  be  drifting  helplessly  about, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful  tide  current,  likely  at 
any  moment  to  strike  upon  this  deep-water  reef, 
with  its  dark  record  of  death  and  destruction. 

"Elaine  !"  he  exclaimed  in  desperation.  "You 
try  to  steer,  and  I  '11  see  if  I  can't  fix  that  engine, 
though  I  'm  afraid  not." 

Never  before  did  he  realize  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  the  land-lubber,  such  as  he  now  felt 
himself  to  be.  Never  again  would  he  despise  the 
men  whose  grave,  taciturn  faces,  with  their  ever- 
lasting looks  about  the  horizon,  he  had  failed  to 
appreciate.  He  realized,  as  he  bent  over  the  en- 
gine, that  following  the  sea  meant  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  years  of  toil  and  trial,  and 
not  the  brief  mastery  over  its  power  by  means  of 
an  engine.  And  most  of  all  was  he  smitten  with 
the  tormenting  shame  of  his  own  mad  prank  with 
the  buoy.    Its  note  w'ould  be  a  heavenly  tone ! 

He  was  startled  from  his  thoughts  by  a  scream 
from  Elaine,  mingled  with  the  anguish  of  his 
mother's  voice,  sounds  in  which  even  gentle  Mrs. 
Wentworth  now  joined.  His  own  name  rang 
clear,  and  he  dashed  out  into  the  standing  room. 
No  explanation  was  needed,  nor  was  there  time 
for  any ;  he  felt  the  boat  shiver  from  a  blow ; 
something  right  above  his  head  was  blackening 
the  weird  whiteness  of  the  air;  his  brain  reeled 
and  whirled,  and  his  heart  sickened  as  he  felt  the 
boat  rushed  steadily,  resistlessly  onward  and  then 
left  with  a  sickening  lurch,  her  stern  under  wa- 
ter, and  the  women  and  children  thrown  vio- 
lently against  him  as  he  clutched  at  the  cabin 
bulkhead ! 

The  steamer,  luckily  a  propeller  this  time,  after 
grazing  them  passed  out  of  sight  as  had  the  first, 
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and  left  the  boat  half  full  of  water,  helpless  and 
immanageable.  The  pitiful  sailing-gear  was  torn 
away  and  gone  overboard,  but  worst  of  all,  they 
seemed  to  be  surely  settling !  Too  shocked  to 
scream  a  second  time,  there  was  doubt  if  they  had 
been  seen  or  heard  by  the  lookout  upon  the 
steamer,  ])ut  upon  recovering  his  wits  and  voice, 
Jimmy  sent  out  a  shout  of  distress.  If  it  was 
heard,  he  never  knew  it. 

Next  he  sprang  to  his  pump,  and  luckily  found 


leaking  badly.  It  was  to  be  a  question  of  pumping. 
I'ump  he  would,  then;  and  at  it  he  went.  His 
arms  ached,  his  head  throbbed,  and  now  seasick- 
ness, a  thing  he  had  despised  in  his  ignorance, 
came  upon  him  as  it  ha(l  ujion  his  mother  and 
his  little  sisters. 

"I  wonder  where  those  two  fishermen  are?" 
ventured  IClaine,  making  a  brave  effort  at  con- 
versation. 

"Oh.  they  're  safe,  probably !     They  W  look  out 
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it  intact.  With  might  and  main  he  drove  the 
plunger,  and  a  steady  stream  of  water  rewarded 
him,  while  the  standing  room  looked  each  moment 
less  like  a  bath-tub.  and  the  clinging  women  grew 
less  frightened.  But  they  were  as  helpless,  so 
far  as  progress  was  concerned,  as  a  drifting  log. 
And  now  there  came  again  the  terror  of  the  reef. 
Now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  that  dreaded,  mer- 
ciless roar,  all  the  worse  for  the  great  softness  of 
its  tremendous  voice.  Then  it  as  suddenly  ceased. 
Jimmy  worked  on,  white-faced  and  determined. 
With  the  floor  cleared,  he  lifted  the  loose  plank 
by   its   finger-holes,   and   saw  that   the  boat   was 


for  thcinsclz'cs."  said  Mrs.  Massey,  her  usually 
calm  temper  quite  on  edge.  It  was  she,  however, 
from  her  weary  position  against  the  rail,  who 
first  suft'ered  the  third  shock  of  this  trying  day. 
Through  the  drifting,  driving  fog  she  saw  again 
something  which  loomed  big  and  dark  and  threat- 
ening. They  all  saw  it  then,  rising,  lowering, 
seeming  about  to  hurl  itself  upon  them  for  a  final 
and  fatal  blow.  Their  nerves  were  at  the  snap- 
ping point  when  lo.  it  seemed  to  rush  suddenly 
toward  them,  not  in  the  form  of  a  deadly  prow, 
but  as  their  hitherto  unwelcome  acquaintance,  the 
new  whistling-buoy. 
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"Gracious !  what  a  tide-eddy  to  carry  us  to 
loo'ard  like  this,"  exclaimed  Jimmy,  as  by  steady, 
careful  management  he  brought  the  boat  close 
alongside,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  made  fast 
by  his  boat's  painter.  Here  he  determined  to 
stay  until  this  hideous  fog  blew  off,  and  run  the 
chance,  with  pump  and  patience,  of  keeping  afloat 
until  the  clearing  should  reveal  them  to  some 
passing  boat.  But  first  he  directed  Elaine  and 
the  older  of  his  sisters  to  keep  the  pump  going 
while  he  took  his  wrench  and  a  cold-chisel  and 
climbed,  by  means  of  the  footholds,  to  the  dome 
of  the  buoy,  where,  after  a  few  intelligent  efforts, 
he  was  rewarded  by  hearing  a  great  outrush  of 
air.  As  he  dropped  back  into  the  rolling  boat, 
the  buoy  sank  into  a  hollow,  rose  buoyantly  upon 
the  next  sea,  and  sent  forth  again  its  hoarse  bel- 
low, the  most  beautiful  of  sounds  to  Jimmy's 
chastened  ear.  Then  he  resumed  his  work  at  the 
pump. 

Presently  the  fog  thinned.  Then  it  settled 
down  again  thicker  than  ever,  and  this  continued 
for  an  hour  longer.  It  was  five  o'clock  by  Jim- 
my's watch,  and  his  arms  were  growing  numb. 
But  the  incoming  water  forbade  any  lessening  of 
his  toil. 

And  now  a  new  sound  came  through  the  misty 
wall,  the  dull  clunk  of  oars  against  thole-pins. 
The  Masseys  and  \Ventworths  sent  up  a  united 
shout,  and  were  soon  rewarded  by  seeing  a  dory, 
a  heavy,  capable  boat,  and  a  moment  later  the 
angel  faces— so  they  appeared  to  Mrs.  Massey— 
of  Uncle  Jed  and  Joel  Hough  gazing  at  them. 

"Wal,  hung  up,  ain't  ye  ?"'  was  the  unnecessary 
remark  of  Joel. 

"Jest  about  kccpin'  up,  /  should  say,"  said  Jed. 
"Look  lively  thar,  Joel,  he  's  in  bad  shape !" 

It  is  nothing  against  Jimmy  Massey  that  he 
found  it  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears  of  relief  as 
the  strain  of  being  the  only  man  in  the  affair  was 
taken  from  him. 

"We  'd  liked  to  git  run  daown  ourselves,"  said 
Jed,  as  they  worked  over  the  launch  to  check  the 
incoming  water,  sacrificing  their  leg-o'-mutton 
sail  in  the  process.  "Hain't  heered  this  thing 
blowin'  before  to-day,  nor  fer  part  of  yistiddy. 
We  had  a  clus  scrape  from  one  steamer,  and 
heered  another.  They  're  all  out  of  their  course. 
They  've  been  runnin'  in  a  leetle  clusser  sence  the 
buoy  's  been  put  down." 

The  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  Jimmy 
Massey  during  the  next  hour  were  as  strange  as 
they  were  new.  Relieved  of  the  terrible  weight 
upon  shoulders  that  were  really  very  boyish,  he 
sat  back  for  many  minutes  upon  the  cabin  cush- 
ions, and  watched  the  two  old  men  at  their  work. 


How  very  old  they  appeared !  What  seamed, 
squinted  faces,  and  so  brown,  and  wet ! 

Why  had  he  never  before  noticed  these  things 
to  admire  them  as  he  now  admired?  Their  bony, 
knotted  hands,  twisted  by  a  lifetime  of  toil  at  oar 
and  brine-soaked  rigging— how  deftly  they  han- 
dled the  old  sail !  Jimmy  resolved  upon  one  thing, 
that  they  should  have  a  new  one  when  he  got 
ashore.  How,  with  no  seeming  attention,  they 
caught  quick,  deft  turns  of  the  rope,  and,  with 
another  touch  and  turn  of  the  lean  fingers,  left 
them  in  handsome  knots  and  hitches  ! 

And  then  the  transfer,  with  Jimmy  a  most 
eager  and  obedient  helper  after  his  few  minutes 
of  rest !  It  took  all  that  their  years  of  bay-fish- 
ing and  riding  upon  the  winter  Banks  had  taught 
them  to  place  the  seven  people,  big  and  little,  upon 
the  seats  of  the  old,  lumbering  dory. 

"Thar,  naow  !"  said  Jed,  when  all  were  prop- 
erly stowed;  "jest  you  all  set  low,  and  we  '11  ride 
real  pootty.  I  'm  sorry  we  '11  have  to  leave  your 
nice  leetle  craft,  Mr.  Massey,  but  I  don't  see 
haow  we  could  take  her  in  this  trip.     P'r'aps — " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jed,— Uncle  Horton— "  jumbled  poor 
Mrs.  Massey,  "what  do  we  care  for  the  thing? 
I  'd  never  go  out  in  her  again,  as  long  as  I  live. 
And  I  just  wish  you  'd  had  my  Jimmy  and  taught 
him  how  to  manage  a  boat  as  you  do.  Oh,  we  're 
so  relieved— so— I  never,  really  I  never  ex- 
pected—" and  Mrs.  Massey  stopped,  partly  from 
exertion,  partly  because  a  cold  and  weary  little 
one  had  to  be  cuddled  by  her  caressing  arm. 

And  it  was  only  characteristic  of  the  New  Eng- 
land fisherman  for  Uncle  Jed  to  say : 

"Wal,  naow,  ma'am,  you  kin  be  thankful  for  a 
son  like  that.  He  '11  be  coinmanding  a  ship  of 
his  own  one  of  these  days  — a  liner,  most  likely," 
grinning  benignly  at  Jimmy,  who  had  been  trying 
not  to  look  the  shame  and  contrition  he  felt. 
"We  've  seen  'em  git  caught,  less'n  he  was,  by  a 
long  tack,  an'  go  all  ter  pieces,  hain't  we,  Joel  ?" 

"Yup,"  replied  Joel,  "they  'd  make  perfect  fools 
of  themselves." 

Carefully,  steadily,  with  frequent  looks  about 
at  the  waves  they  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  fighting, 
the  two  pulled  slowly  beachward  with  the  short, 
fisherman  stroke.  Jimmy  had  thought  of  the  sea 
only  as  his  plaything  and  servant,  the  slave  of 
steam,  and  science,  and  this  matchless  twentieth 
century;  he  had  never  thought  of  its  might,  save 
as  mastered  by  man,  and  of  the  old-time  days  of 
tlie  sail  as  practically  gone  forever. 

But  as  they  landed,  the  low  hiss  of  the  water 
upon  the  sand  made  a  new  chant  to  his  ears,  and 
as  he  looked  out  across  the  darkening  bay  there 
were  respect  and  humility  in  his  glance. 
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The  beat  patrolled  by  tbe  Policeman  of  the  Seven 
Seas  is  world  wide.  No  matter  how  obscure  the 
corner  in  which  American  citizens,  or  their  prop- 
erty, are  threatened  by  a  mob.  an  American  gun- 
boat is  sure  to  poke  its  nose  into  the  nearest  port, 
swing  her  guns  to  cover  the  foreign  quarters,  and 
send  her  landing-party  ashore  with  rifles  and 
machine-guns,  ready  to  stay  there  until  peace 
reigns  again.  Their  bulging  gun-sponsons  and 
stacks  that  tower  above,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  size,  are  as  familiar  a  sight  to  the  out-of- 
the-way  ports  as  the  policeman  who  patrols  the 
l)lock  in  which  you  live. 

Many  of  these  spots  are  so  far  inland,  or  their 
waters  so  shallow,  that  the  big  ships  must  lie 
miles  out  and  send  in  boat-crews,  so  that  this 
])art  of  the  fleet's  duty — the  protection  of  our 
interests  in  any  part  of  the  world — has  for  years 
been  assigned  to  our  gunboats.  The  state  depart- 
ment has  a  real  affection  for  the  homely  little 
chaps,  for  our  diplomats  and  consuls  have  found 
them  a  faithful  and  trusty  ally. 

There  is  no  ship's  crew  that  leads  so  adven- 
turous a  life  as  that  followed  by  those  of  the 
gunboat.     Their   ship  is  busy   surveying  off  the 


Cuban  coast  when  the  wireless  awakens  to  life 
as  a  radio  comes  in.  A  distur!)ance  has  broken 
out  in  a  Central  American  port,  and  the  Ameri- 
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can   consul    has   appealed  to   Washington    for   a 
war-ship.     The  cornet   goes  whipping  up  aloft, 
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and  a  one-pounder  barks  out  the  call  for  all  boats 
to  make  their  way  back  to  the  gunboat.  The  boat 
falls  sing  as  the  boats  are  hooked  on  and  hoisted 
in,  and  away  steams  the  gunboat  on  police  duty, 
her  signal  survey-flags  flying  in  the  breeze. 

She  makes  the  unruly  port  just  in  time  to  land 
a  boat's  crew  of  blue-jackets  and  marines,  ready 
for  any  emergency.  The  boat  returns,  and  with 
it  the  gold  from  an  American  bank  that  has 
been  threatened  by  a  raid  from  revolutionists. 
Up  anchor  and  down  the  coast  to  a  secluded  bay, 
where  an  ex-president  boards  her  to  seek  an 
asylum  from  the  firing-squad  or  jail  that  awaits 
him  should  the  revolutionists  win  the  little  war. 

Sometimes   tlie   radio   calls   her   to  back   up   a 


The  majority  of  our  gunboats  are  old  ones, 
grown  venerable  in  the  picturesque  service  de- 
manded of  them.  Many,  in  fact,  of  little  value 
for  more  serious  work,  have  been  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  naval  militia  on  both  coasts  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  to  other  duties  as  station-  or 
school-ships.  When  the  Mexican  troubles  called 
for  blockade  duty  or  the  hurrying  of  ships  to 
threatened  quarters,  it  was  necessary  at  times  to 
take  cruisers  and  destroyers  away  from  their 
regular  duties  to  do  the  work  of  gunboats.  To 
remedy  this  situation,  we  are  now  building  more 
modern  gunboats  that  will  be  larger  and  faster 
than  the  Sacramento,  now  the  largest  gunboat  in 
tlie  American  navy.     They  will  be  designed  for 
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customs-officer  in  Haiti  or  Santo  Domingo  in  his 
work  of  putting  down  smuggling.  Or  it  may  be 
to  carry  supplies  to  a  battalion  of  marines  who 
are  holding  a  port  to  which  no  regular  liners  ply, 
or  to  land  them  for  the  seizure  of  some  town 
where  anarchy  has  broken  out  as  the  result  of 
constant  revolutions. 

On  the  Asiatic  Station,  where  the  revolutions 
in  China  often  put  in  danger  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  and  Europeans,  the  gunboat  plays  a 
great  part,  and  has  for  generations.  With  her 
shallow  draft,  she  can  reach  points  far  up  the 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  sea.  She  has  proved 
a  needed  refuge  for  missionaries  of  every  nation, 
and  a  rallying-point  for  all  foreigners  who  had 
given  up  hope  of  aid  from  the  outside  world. 


long  service  in  the  tropics,  where  ships'  hulls  foul 
more  quickly  and  their  equipment  deteriorates 
faster  than  in  the  waters  of  a  moderate  climate. 
They  will  have  a  displacement  of  1575  tons, — 
350  more  than  the  Sacramento, — and  a  speed  of 
from  12  to  13  knots. 

The  draft  of  gunboats  is  an  important  feature, 
for  too  much  defeats  their  usefulness  for  river 
work.  When  we  built  two  gunboats  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy-yard  a  few  years  ago  especially  for 
work  up  the  Vang-tse  River,  in  China,  a  hotbed 
of  revolutionary  outbreaks  and  of  demonstrations 
against  foreigners  residing  in  China,  the  Palos 
and  Moiwcacy  were  designed  to  draw  but 
twenty-nine  inches.  They  were  built  in  sections, 
transported  to  Hong-Kong,  and  there  assembled 
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for  their  work  up  the  Vang-tse.  With  a  displace- 
ment of  hut  190  tons  and  this  sliallow  draft,  the 
I'alos  and  the  Monocacy,  small  as  they  are,  are 


two  tliree-pounders.  two  one-pounders,  four  Colt 
machine-^uns,  and  two  three-inch  field-pieces  for 
landing-parties. 
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splendidly  fitted  for  police  work  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

Two  of  our  most  famous  gunhoats  won  their 
laurels  in  the  East.  The  old  side-wheeler  Monoc- 
acy,  which  has  handed  down  her  Indian  name 
to  her  Yang-tse  successor, 
was  for  years  one  of  the 
most  familiar  sights  in  Chi- 
nese waters.  She  hurned 
wood,  and  was  unwieldy  as 
a  ferry-boat,  hut  did  yeoman 
service  even  as  late  as  the 
Boxer  troubles  in  igoo. 

The  Petrel,  one  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  famous  squadron  at 
the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  is 
now  used  as  a  station-ship  in 
Cuban  waters.  The  Callao, 
Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Elcano, 
Jsla  de  Luzon,  Pampanga, 
Quiros,  Sandoval,  Samar, 
and  the  Jlllalobos  once  flew 
the  flag  of  Spain,  for  they 
were  captured  from  the 
Spaniards  at  Santiago  or 
Manila  Bay.  The  Jlllalobos 
proved  too  much  of  a  name  for  Yankee  tars,  so 
they  have  rechristened  her  the  J'illagc  Hobo. 

The  latest  of  our  Policemen  of  the  Seas  will 
carry  as  their   armament   three    four-inch   guns, 


Because  of  their  small  size,  none  of  our  gun- 
lioats  carries  more  than  150  men.  Though  sea- 
worthy, they  are  great  rollers  in  a  seaway ;  but 
to  make  up  for  that  discomfort,  the  men  who 
make  their  homes  for  a  cruise  on  a  gunboat  do 
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not  lack  for  excitement  and  variety  of  duty. 
They  penetrate  into  many  strange  ports  that  the 
fleet  never  makes,  and  they  bring  home  tales  that 
their  comrades  of  the  big  ships  envy. 


UNDER  BOY  SCOUT  COLORS 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  AMES 

Author  of  "  The  Treasure  of  the  Canyon,"  etc. 


Chapter  XXIX 

"every  scout  to  feed  a  soldier" 

The  returning  scouts  found  Hillsgrove  buzzing 
with  preparation.  In  fact,  so  changed  was  the 
atmosphere  of  the  town  that  it  was  hard  to  be- 
Heve  they  had  been  away  for  little  more  than  a 
week.  Several  of  the  young  men  had  already 
enlisted  in  army  or  navy.  The  post-oflfice,  court- 
house, and  many  of  the  stores  displayed  inspiring 
posters  urging  others  to  do  the  same.  A  home 
guard  was  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  effectually  with  any  sort  of  disturbance 
from  resident  foreigners,  while  a  number  of  men, 
both  young  and  middle-aged,  talked  of  forming 
a  regular  military  troop  to  be  drilled  twice  weekly 
on  the  green  by  army  officers  or  men  who  had 
been  at  Plattsburg. 

It  was  all  stirring  and  inspiring,  and  there  is 
no  telling  to  what  extent  the  members  of  Troop 
Five  might  have  become  involved  had  not  Mr. 
Curtis  given  them  a  serious  talk  at  the  first  meet- 
ing after  their  return  from  camp.  Captain  Chal- 
mers had  departed  with  his  regiment  to  take  up 
guard  duty  along  the  line  of  one  of  the  important 
railroads  of  the  State,  leaving  Mr.  Curtis  in 
general  charge  of  the  scout  situation  at  Hills- 
grove  ;  so  that  this  talk  was  later  repeated  in 
substance  at  meetings  of  the  other  troops. 

"I  know  you  're  all  very  keen  to  get  into  things 
and  do  your  bit,"  he  said,  when  the  boys  gathered 
around  him  in  the  parish  house.  "The  only 
question,  of  course,  is  how  you  can  be  most  use- 
ful without  frittering  away  your  time.  I  've 
taken  the  matter  up  with  headquarters,  and  talked 
it  over  with  the  mayor  and  several  other  men, 
and  have  come  to  this  conclusion :  first  of  all, 
we  11  go  ahead  with  our  preparations  for  the 
rally,  but  instead  of  having  it  a  free  exhibition, 
as  we  planned,  we  '11  charge  admission  and  turn 
over  the  proceeds  to  the  Red  Cross.  Next,  I  'm 
going  to  organize  a  signaling  corps  and  a  first- 
aid  division  formed  of  the  real  experts  in  each 
troop.  There  may  be  no  immediate  use  for  either 
of  these,  but  you  '11  be  ready  when  the  time 
comes.  Then  there  is  the  detail  of  helping  to 
keep  public  order,  in  which  the  Boy  Scouts  have 
always  been  especially  useful.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing when  or  where  you  may  be  called  upon,  but 
your  training  and  discipline  help  you  to  quick 
thinking  and  action." 


He  paused  an  instant,  and  then  his  voice  took 
on  a  deeper,  more  earnest  note.  "But  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else  just  now  is  the  need 
for  each  one  of  you  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  help  conserve  and  increase  the  food  supply. 
All  over  the  world  this' supply  is  low.  The  whole 
of  Europe  looks  to  us  for  a  goodly  proportion  of 
its  daily  bread,  and  we  've  got  to  meet  that  ex- 
pectation. We  've  got  to  make  this  a  year  of 
bumper  crops,  even  at  a  time  when  labor  will 
naturally  be  scarcer  than  ever.  And  to  help  out 
in  this  crisis  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  have  adopted  a  motto — a  slogan 
— which  should  be  first  and  foremost  in  every 
scout's  mind  until  the  war  is  over.  'Every  Scout 
to  Feed  a  Soldier!'  Is  n't  that  fine?  A  scout 
with  a  hoe  may  equal  a  man  with  a  gun.  The 
President  himself  has  stated  more  than  once  that 
a  man  may  serve  his  country  as  effectually  in  the 
corn-field  as  at  the  front.  And  how  much  more 
is  this  the  duty  of  a  boy  whose  age  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  reach  the  firing-line.  I  've 
known  you  fellows  too  long  and  too  intimately  to 
have  any  doubts  as  to  your  responses  to  this 
appeal.  Those  of  you  who  have  home  gardens 
that  will  take  all  your  time  must  look  after  them, 
releasing,  if  possible,  some  man  for  other  work. 
The  others,  I  hope,  will  volunteer  their  services 
to  any  one  needing  them,  and  I  expect  very  soon 
to  have  an  organized  clearing-house  for  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  needing  help  and  boys  will- 
ing to  furnish  it.  I  may  say  that  any  one  going 
into  this  will  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  the 
afternoon  school  session  and  all  day  on  Wednes- 
days. Later,  the  schools  may  be  closed  entirely  for 
workers.  Now,  I  know  this  does  n't  sound  nearly 
so  stirring  and  patriotic  as  joining  a  military 
company  and  drilling  and  all  that ;  but  this  is  n't 
a  moment  in  which  to  pick  and  choose.  The  duty 
of  each  one  of  us  is  to  give  himself  where  he  is 
most  needed.  And,  believe  me,  fellows,  by  help- 
ing to  plant  and  harvest  you  will  be  performing, 
the  highest  sort  of  service  to  your  country  and 
humanity.  I  want  you  to  think  this  over  to-night, 
and  from  to-morrow  on  I  '11  be  ready  to  take  the 
names  of  volunteers." 

It  was  a  rather  silent  crowd  that  filed  out  of 
the  meeting-room  a  little  later.  To  the  great 
majority  Mr.  Curtis's  proposition  certainly  did  n't 
sound  in  the  least  interesting  or  alluring.  On 
the  contrary  it  had  a  decidedly  depressing  effect, 
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and  several  openly  declared  that  they  'd  be 
hanged  if  they  'd  spend  the  entire  summer  in  that 
kind  of  drudgery.  But  second  thought,  aided, 
perhaps,  by  a  little  solid  advice  at  home,  wrought 
a  change.  The  next  afternoon  the  fellows  held  a 
private  meeting  of  their  own  at  which  the  few 
persistent  objectors  were 
easily  won  over  to  the  "help- 
ing farmers"  project,  and 
which  ended  in  the  whole 
troop  volunteering  as  a  body. 

It  was  n't  at  all  an  easy 
thing  for  some  of  them  to  do. 
In  boys  like  Ranny  Phelps, 
who  loathed  "'grubbing  with  a 
hoe"  and  had  never  had  the 
slightest  experience  in  farm- 
ing, it  was  something  almost 
akin  to  heroism.  But  not  one 
of  them  shirked  or  backed 
down.  Within  a  week  they 
were  all  placed,  and,  from  that 
time  on,  blistered  hands,  wear\ 
backs,  and  aching  muscles 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  As 
Ranny  once  expressed  it, — air- 
ily, but  with  an  underlying 
touch  of  seriousness, — the  only 
l)right  spots  in  the  week  were 
Sunday,  when  tliey  could  sleep 
late,  and  the  two  afternoons 
they  were  let  off  at  four  o'clock 
to  practise  for  the  rally. 

They  made  the  most  of  those 
brief  hours.  In  good  weather 
the  drill  took  place  in  a  pas- 
ture belonging  to  old  Mr. 
Grimstone,  after  which  they 
enjoyed  a  refreshing  plunge  in 
the  lake,  and  generally  ended 
up  with  supper  in  the  cabin. 
When  he  had  time,  which  was 
n't  often,  Mr.  Curtis  joined 
tliem.  Usually  Ranny  Phelps 
was  in  charge,  and  whenever 
they  could  they  carried  off  Mr. 
Grimstone  for  supper. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  latter  occasions,  as  they 
sat  out  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  after  supper,  that 
Frank  Sanson  suddenly  voiced  a  feeling  whicli 
was  present,  more  or  less  often,  in  the  breast  of 
every  scout  in  the  troop. 

"Mr.  Grimstone,"  he  said  abruptly,  "I  don't 
s'pose  you  realize  what  a  dandy  thing  you  did 
when  you  gave  us  this  place,  nor  how  much  we 
think  of  you  for  doing  it.  I  don't  know  what 
we  'd  do  without  it  now;  do  vou,  fellows?" 


There  was  an  emphatic  chorus  of  agreement 
which  brought  a  touch  of  color  into  the  old  man's 
leathery,  tanned  face  and  made  him  shuffle  his 
feet  uneasily.  Then  suddenly  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  them. 

"It    ain't    me    you    ought    to    thank,"    he    said 
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abruptly.  "It  's  that  Dale  boy  over  there;  he  's 
to  blame." 

"Dale  Tompkins!"  exclaimed  several  surprised 
voices  at  once.  "Well !  Well !  Why,  what  's  he 
got  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Most  everything,"  returned  Grimstone,  briefly. 
"It  was  him  that  brought  out  my  dinner  last 
Thanksgivin',  an'  cooked  it,  an'  et  it  with  me. 
That  was  what  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  you  boys, 
an'  nothin'  else." 
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An  astonished  silence  followed,  broken  pres- 
ently by  a  low  whistle  from  Mr.  Curtis.  "Well, 
what  do  you  know  about  that  I"  he  murmured.  "A 
good  turn  come  home  to  roost !" 

But  no  one  heard  him,  for  the  whole  crowd,  as 
one  boy.  had  pounced  on  Tompkins  and  was  pum- 
meling  him  and  rolling  him  about  over  the 
ground  to  the  accompaniment  of  shouts  and 
laughter  and  jocular,  approving  comment. 

Glancing  sidewise  at  Caleb  Grimstone,  the 
scoutmaster's  eyes  widened  with  surprise  and 
sudden  comprehension.  The  old  man's  gaze  w^as 
fixed  on  the  flushed,  laughing  face  of  the  kicking, 
protesting  victim.  His  own  brown  face  glowed; 
his  stern,  tight  lips  were  relaxed  in  a  smile  which 
was  almost  tender. 

Chapter  XXX 

THE   SILVER   CROSS 

In  spite  of  their  long  and  careful  preparation,  the 
members  of  Troop  Five  were  not  a  little  keyed  up 
and  excited  when  the  night  of  the  big  scout  rally 
finally  arrived.  Each  boy  dressed  with  unusual 
care,  and  the  majority  reached  the  parish  house 
some  time  before  the  hour  named  for  assembling. 
From  here  they  marched  in  good  order  to  the 
old-fashioned  frame  building,  whose  entire  third 
floor  constituted  the  large  hall,  where  the  per- 
formance was  to  come  off.  Another  troop  was 
close  on  their  heels,  and,  in  their  hurry  to  get 
there  first,  the  boys  pushed  and  jostled  one  an- 
other on  the  narrow,  twisting  stairs.  But  in  the 
hallway  above  they  paused  to  fall  in,  and  at  the 
word  of  command  from  Mr.  Curtis  they  marched 
through  the  double  doors  into  the  brightly  lighted 
assembly-room,  wheeled  smartly  to  the  right,  and 
took  up  their  position  at  one  side  of  the  doorway. 

The  hall  was  already  well  filled  and  resounded 
with  the  buzz  of  conversation.  Pretty  girls  in 
Red  Cross  costumes  flitted  among  the  audience 
seeking  contributions  and  memberships.  By  eight 
o'clock  the  rows  of  chairs  that  packed  over  half 
the  big  room  were  occupied,  and  there  were  peo- 
ple standing.  When  the  doors  were  finally  closed 
and  the  entertainment  began,  the  place  was  al- 
most uncomfortably  jammed  by  a  throng  of  proud 
mothers  and  fathers  and  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  performers,  to  say  nothing  of  a  great  many 
other  members  of  the  community  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  or  curious  to  see  the  result 
of  the  past  year's  work. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  was  a  review 
and  inspection  of  the  entire  scout  body  by  Cap- 
tain Chalmers,  who  had  unexpectedly  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  the  occasion.  When  this  was 
over,  there  followed  a  brief  pause,  during  which 


the  captain,  standing  before  the  long,  double  row 
of  boyish  figures,  in  their  trim,  immaculate  uni- 
forms, conferred  in  whispers  with  Scoutmaster 
Curtis,  whom  he  had  summoned  from  the  line. 
Instantly  a  faint,  scarcely  perceptible  stir  swept 
down  the  lines  of  waiting  scouts.  What  was  com- 
ing? they  asked  themselves  eagerly.  Dale  Tomp- 
kins caught  the  captain's  glance  fixed  on  him  for 
a  moment,  and  wondered  uneasily  whether  any- 
thing was  the  matter  with  his  equipment.  He 
had  no  time  to  grow  seriously  disturbed,  however, 
before  Mr.  Curtis  returned  to  the  head  of  the 
troop  and  the  captain  faced  the  audience. 

"I  dare  say  you  have  all  heard  more  or  less 
about  our  scout  law  and  the  high  principles  it 
inculcates  in  every  boy  who  promises  to  obey  it," 
he  said  in  his  pleasant,  easy  manner.  'T  'd  like 
to  tell  you  briefly  about  the  way  two  scouts  right 
here  in  our  own  town  applied  some  of  the  most 
vital  of  these  principles.  The  first  incident  hap- 
pened late  last  fall,  when  a  powerfully  charged 
electric  wire  was  blown  down  in  a  storm  and 
dangled  in  the  street.  A  small  boy  saw  it,  and, 
without  realizing  the  danger,  grasped  it  in  both 
hands.  Instantly  the  current,  passing  into  his 
body,  made  him  helpless.  He  screamed  with  pain 
and  struggled  to  tear  himself  loose,  but  in  the 
throng  that  quickly  gathered  no  one  dared  to 
touch  him.  No  one,  that  is,  until  one  of  the 
scouts  I  speak  of  appeared.  He  had  been  a 
tenderfoot  only  a  few  days,  but  he  was  a  true 
scout  at  heart.  Without  hesitation  he  gripped  the 
child  by  one  shoulder  and  was  instantly  flung  the 
width  of  the  street.  Recovering,  he  remembered 
something  he  had  read  about  electricity  and  in- 
sulation, remembered  that  paper  was  a  good  non- 
conductor and  rubber  even  better.  In  a  flash  he 
had  wrapped  about  his  hands  some  of  the  news- 
papers he  carried,  flung  down  his  waterproof  de- 
livery-bag to  stand  on,  and  went  again  to  the  aid 
of  the  child,  this  time  successfully.  It  was  not 
only  a  brave  deed,  but  he  kept  his  head ;  and 
when  the  danger  was  over  he  slipped  quietly 
away  without  waiting  for  either  praise  or 
thanks." 

A  burst  of  applause  and  hand-clapping  came 
from  the  audience,  and  while  waiting  for  it  to 
subside  the  captain  glanced  again  toward  Dale 
Tompkins.  This  time  he  did  not  meet  the  boy's 
questioning  glance,  but  saw  only  drooping  lids 
and  a  face  flushed  crimson.  His  smile  deepened 
a  little  as  he  raised  one  hand  for  silence. 

"A  few  months  later  the  other  scout  was  skat- 
ing with  a  companion  on  Crystal  Lake.  He  could 
swim  only  a  few  strokes,  but  when  the  second 
boy  broke  through  the  ice  he  did  not  hesitate  an 
instant  in  going  to  his  rescue.     He  was  dragged 
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into  the  water  and  nearly  drowned,  but  he.  too. 
kept  his  head  and  held  up  his  friend  until  help 
came. 

"I  like  to  think  that  the  actions  of  those  two 
boys  were  typical  rather  than  exceptional.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  scout  here,"  his  glance  swept 
the  line  of  khaki-clad  figures  for  an  instant, 
"who,  given  the  chance  to  risk  his  life  for  an- 
other, would  not  respond  exactly  as  these  boys 
did.  When  I  heard  of  what  they  had  done  I 
applied  to  our  national  council  for  honor  medals 
such  as  are  awarded  to  scouts  for  the  saving  of 
life.  They  arrived  some  time  ago.  but  I  awaited 
this  occasion  to  present  them.  Scouts  Dale 
Tompkins  and  Frank  Sanson  will  please  step  for- 
ward." 

Amid  the  thunder  of  applause  that  followed. 
Captain  Chalmers  turned  and  faced  the  line  of 
scouts  again,  two  small  square  boxes  in  his  hand. 
Dazed,  bewildered,  and  blushing  furiously,  Dale 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot  until  Harry  Vedder 
gave  him  a  sharp  dig  in  the  ribs.  Then  he  stum- 
bled forward  a  few  steps,  realized  that  another 
halting  figure  was  beside  him,  and,  recovering  a 
little,  but  with  face  still  flushing,  he  crossed  the 
interminable  space  to  where  the  captain  stood. 

One  thing  only  was  he  thankful  for  at  that 
moment — the  heartening  touch  of  Sanson's 
shoulder  against  his  own.  To  have  faced  the 
ordeal  alone  would  have  been  almost  intolerable. 
He  did  not  raise  his  eyes  above  the  third  button 
on  the  captain's  coat,  and  so  he  missed  the  look 
of  pride  and  approval  the  man  bent  on  him  as  he 
pinned  the  silver  cross  upon  the  boy's  left  breast. 

■'It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  give  you  this,'" 
he  said,  "and  to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the 
national  council  for  having  proved  so  great  a 
credit  to  the  scouts.'" 

Dale's  hand  went  up,  and  he  saluted.  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"And  remember,  both  of  you,"  went  on  the  cap- 
tain, when  he  had  placed  the  second  cross  on 
Sanson's  coat,  "that  it  is  n't  the  medal  that 
counts,  but  the  deed  which  has  earned  it." 

As  the  boys  turned  and  marched  back  to  their 
places  the  applause  burst  out  again  with  renewed 
vigor  until  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  cease. 
But  at  length  it  died  away  and  the  entertainment 
proceeded.  Troop  Three  started  ofif  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  signaling  which  was  swift,  snappy, 
and  on  the  minute.  Then  came  some  tent-erect- 
ing, and.  following  that,  two  troops  combined  to 
give  an  elaborate  and  graphic  exhibition  of  their 
expertness  in  first  aid.  which  met  with  much  fa- 
vor. Next,  the  troops  who  had  finished  lined  up 
and  stood  at  ease  on  either  side  of  the  center  to 
give  Troop  Five  room  for  their  evolutions. 


Bob  Gibson's  position  was  directly  in  front  of 
the  closed  double  doors  leading  into  the  hall.  He 
had  scarcely  taken  it  before  he  became  conscious 
of  a  distinct  odor  of  something  burning.  For  a 
moment  he  was  uneasy ;  then  he  remembered  that 
there  was  a  register  just  behind  him,  and  de- 
cided that  the  janitor  had  probably  chosen  this 
auspicious  moment  to  throw  into  the  furnace  the 
rubbish  of  several  offices  on  the  lower  floors. 

When  the  applause  that  greeted  their  appear- 
ance had  subsided,  Mr.  Curtis  stepped  forward  to 
explain  briefly  the  purpose  of  their  drill.  He  had 
scarcely  spoken  more  than  a  sentence  or  two 
when  Gibson  became  aware  of  a  slight  stir 
among  some  of  the  audience  and  noticed  that  a 
number  of  those  in  the  front  row  seemed  to  be 
staring  fixedly  at  his  feet. 

A  flush  mounted  to  Bob's  forehead.  He  was 
quite  sure  his  shoes  were  immaculately  polished. 
He  also  realized  perfectly  that  he  ought  not  no- 
tice the  audience,  but  remain  rigidly  at  attention. 
But  presently  curiosity  got  the  better  of  disci- 
pline. He  shot  a  furtive  glance  at  his  feet — a 
glance  that  flashed  sidewise  beyond  the  trim  shoes 
and  well-fitting  leggings  to  rest  in  dumb,  horrified 
amazement  on  the  crack  extending  below  the 
double  doors,  through  which  a  thin  line  of  smoke 
was  slowly  trickling. 

Chapter  XXXI 

THE  RIOT  WEDGE 

For  a  long  moment  Bob  Gibson  stood  like  one 
petrified.  He  thought  of  the  crowd,  of  the  nar- 
row, twisted  stairs,  of  panic.  What  ought  he  do? 
What  was  there  possible  for  him  to  do?  He 
tried  to  remember  what  the  scout  book  said  about 
fires  and  panics,  but  his  brain  seemed  numb.  Be- 
fore it  had  cleared  there  came  a  choking  cry 
from  the  other  side,  and  Bennie  Rhead,  the 
youngest  scout  in  the  troop,  slipped  out  of  the 
line,  and,  before  any  one  could  stop  him,  had 
jerked  open  the  door  to  let  in  a  rolling  cloud  of 
dense  black  smoke. 

Like  a  flash  Wesley  Becker  leaped  after  him, 
dragged  him  back,  and  slammed  the  door ;  but 
the  damage  was  done.  There  was  a  long,  gasp- 
ing, concerted  sigh,  as  of  hundreds  of  people 
catching  their  breath  in  unison ;  in  a  second  more 
the  hall  resounded  with  that  cry  which  chills  the 
blood  and  sends  shivers  chasing  down  the  spine. 
To  Gibson,  standing  pale  and  frightened,  it 
seemed  as  if  that  whole  close-packed  assemblage 
surged  up  like  some  awful  monster  and  rushed 
toward  him,  amid  a  bedlam  of  shrill  sound;  while 
out  of  doors  the  wild  clamor  of  the  fire-alarm 
.suddenly  burst  forth  to  add  horror  to  the  scene. 
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Shaking  and  terrified.  Bob  nevertheless  stood 
motionless,  partly  because  he  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do,  but  mainly  because  the  fellows  on 
either  side  of  him  had  not  stirred.  Then  the 
clear,  high  voice  of  Mr.  Curtis  rang  out  above 
the  deafening  din  and  turmoil: 


Captain   Chalmers   from  somew^here  in  the   rear 
of  the  crowd. 

"You  can't  get  out  Ijy  the  stairs !  There  are 
fire-escapes  at  both  front  and  rear.  Ladders  will 
soon  be  raised  to  the  other  windows.  There  's 
no  danger  if  you   only  keep  your  heads.      Stop 
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At  the  command  "  Pre- 
pare to  form  double  riot 
wedge — One  !  "  scouts 
take  the  formation  shown 
at  the  left,  keeping 
staves  upright,  and  all 
facing  outward.  At 
"Two!  "  the  staves  are 
(-Iropped  to  a  horizontal 
position  a  little  above  the 
waist-line,  and  heldwitli 
both  hands,  the  ends  of 
each  interlocking  with 
those  of  the  staff  belong- 
ing to  the  boy  next  in 
line.  This  is  to  hold 
back     a     crowd.       The 


three  leaders  are  grouped  at  the  rear,  and  at  their  com- 
mand the  boys  ne.xt  to  them  can  spread  out  to  right 
and  left,  thus  forming  a  V-shaped  wedge  (with  the 
point  at  x)  that  often  can  force  its  way  through  a  crowd. 


"Troop  P"ive  prepare  to  form  double  riot 
wedge  !     One  !"' 

Instinctively  Bob  leaped  two  paces  forward 
and  a  little  to  the  right.  In  like  fashion  the  oth- 
ers darted  to  their  positions  with  the  swift  pre- 
cision of  machines.  Not  a  scout  failed.  Even 
Bennie  Rhead,  frightened  as  he  was,  made  no 
mistake,  and  in  a  trice  the  wedge  was  complete. 

"Two  !"  shouted  the  scoutmaster. 

Down  swung  the  staves,  interlocking  in  a 
double  barrier  of  stout  hickory  backed  by  equally 
sturdy  muscle.  The  scoutmaster  had  barely  time 
to  place  himself  at  the  apex  of  the  wedge  before 
the  mob  struck  it. 

"Hold  fast,  boys!"  he  cried.  "Brace  your  feet 
and  don't  let  them  break  the  line  !"  He  flung  tip 
both  arms  in  the  faces  of  the  maddened  throng. 
'"Stop !"  he  shouted.  "You  can't  get  out  this  way. 
The  stairs  are  impassable.     Stop  crowding!" 

The  rest  was  choked  off  by  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  mob  dashing  against  the  barrier.  Even  in 
the  second  row  Bob  felt  the  double  line  shake 
and  give  under  the  strain,  and  instinctively  he 
dropped  a  shoulder  against  the  pressure  and 
spread  out  his  legs  to  brace  himself.  Macllvaine 
noticed  what  he  was  doing,  and  shouted  to  the 
others  to  follow  Bob's  example ;  and  presently 
the  line  steadied  and  held.  Then  a  shrill  whistle 
cut  through  the  clamor,  stilling  it  a  little  and 
making  it  possible  to  hear  the  stentorian  voice  of 


crowding  and  form  in  line  at  the  windows. 
.Scouts  will  see  that  these  lines  are  kept  and  that 
the  women  and  children  are  taken  out  first." 

An  inarticulate  murmur  followed  his  words, 
Init  the  wild  din  of  a  moment  before  was  not 
resumed.  In  a  moment,  too,  the  pressure  of 
liodies  against  the  double  line  of  scouts  about  the 
door  began  to  relax  as  those  in  the  rear  made 
haste  to  seek  other  ways  of  escape.  Presently  it 
had  ceased  entirely,  and  as  the  boys  straightened 
up  from  their  cramped  positions  Mr.  Curtis 
turned  to  face  them. 

"I  'm  proud  of  you,  fellows,"  he  said  in  a  low, 
quick  tone.  "That  was  corking !  Steady,  now, 
for  a  minute  or  two  longer." 

That  minute  or  two  seemed  the  longest  space 
of  time  Bob  Gibson  had  ever  known.  Now  that 
the  stress  and  strain  of  strenuous  action  was  re- 
moved he  had  time  to  think,  to  wonder — to  be 
afraid.  His  mother  and  father  were  both  here; 
.so  were  Ted  and  little  Flossie.  Had  they  been  in 
that  awful  crush?  he  wondered,  as  his  anxious 
gaze  flashed  from  one  to  another  of  the  scurry- 
ing groups.  Had  they  been  hurt?  The  smoke 
was  pouring  more  thickly  into  the  hall,  stinging 
his  eyes  and  catching  his  throat  in  a  choking  sort 
of  grip.  Through  the  open  windows  came  the 
clash  and  clang  of  engines,  the  muffled  roar  of 
excited  crowds  gathering  below.  Bob  could  see 
nothing  of  his  mother  or  the  children. 
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"  'Tention !"  called  the  scoutmaster,  sharply. 
"We  '11  take  the  two  windows  at  this  side  of  the 
front,  fellows.  Line  up  on  either  side  of  them, 
and  keep  the  crowd  in  order.  Women  and  chil- 
dren first,  remember.     Left  face!     March!" 

Bob  pivoted  mechanically  and  moved  forward 
in  step  with  Macllvaine.  Through  the  swirling 
smoke  he  could  see  that  the  other  troops  had 
gathered  at  different  windows  and  were  keeping 


and  though  he  tried  to  crush  it  down  by  thinking 
of  the  people  he  was  helping,  it  persisted  and 
grew  stronger,  just  as  the  smoke  grew  steadily 
denser  and  more  choking,  and  the  crackle  of 
flames  seemed  to  come  from  behind  the  closed 
doors  with  ominous  distinctness.  When  the  elec- 
tric lights  suddenly  went  out  leaving  only  the 
two  oil  side-lamps  burning  dimly,  it  was  all  he 
could  do  to  keep   from  crying  out   with  terror. 


'noi,n  FAST,  boys!'  cried  the  scoutmaster,     'don't  let  them  break  the  line!' 


the  crowd  in  line,  helping  the  women  and  small 
children  through  to  the  fire-escapes  or  out  to 
the  ladders  which  had  just  been  raised.  By  this 
time  the  men,  for  the  most  part,  had  recovered 
from  their  panic  and  were  aiding  in  the  work. 
Suddenly  the  boy  caught  sight  of  his  mother  in 
the  line  of  people  close  by  the  next  window.  She 
was  carrying  Flossie,  and  his  father  had  Ted 
over  one  shoulder.  They  both  looked  so  calm  and 
brave  that  Bob's  spine  stiffened,  and  when  he 
caught  his  mother's  eye  a  moment  later  he  was 
able  to  smile  and  wave  his  hand  almost  as  care- 
lessly as  if  his  heart  was  n't  pounding  unevenly 
at  the  sudden  realization  that  not  a  scout  could 
stir  until  every  one  else  was  out  of  the  building. 
■  It  was  n't  a  conscious  longing  for  any  one 
else's  place.     It  was  blind  fear,  pure  and  simple; 


Indeed,  he  instinctively  took  a  quick  step  out  of 
line  toward  the  window,  but  Mr.  Curtis's  cool 
voice  halted  him : 

"Steady,  Bob.     Not  quite  yet." 

The  boy's  fingers  dug  into  his  palms  and  he 
stepped  quickly  back  into  his  place,  a  flush  of 
shame  mantling  his  cheeks.  Had  any  of  the  other 
fellows  noticed?  he  wondered.  His  questioning 
glance  swept  along  the  line  and  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  face  of  Dale  Tompkins,  who 
stood  a  little  beyond. 

Dale  was  not  looking  at  him;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  staring  back  into  the  murky  gloom  of  the 
big  room  with  an  expression  of  such  desperate 
anxiety  and  fear  that  Gibson's  heart  leaped,  and 
instinctively  he  turned  his  head  to  see  what  new 
peril  threatened.    When  he  glanced  back,  after  a 
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scrutiny  that  revealed  nothing  unexpected.  Tomp- 
kins had  disappeared. 

"He  's  gone !"  gasped  the  boy,  his  surprise 
mingled  with  a  touch  of  envy.  "He  's  cut  out 
and  got  away !" 

But  Dale  had  not  run  away.  At  that  very 
moment,  instead  of  Hying  panic-stricken  to  a 
window,  as  Bob  supposed,  he  was  groping  his 
way  through  the  darkness  toward  the  farther 
end  of  the  smoke-filled  hall.  As  he  passed  behind 
the  line  of  scouts  and  i)uslied  on  through  the  thin- 
ning throng  of  frightened  people,  fear  filled  his 
soul  and  brought  a  tortured  look  into  his  smart- 
ing eyes — that  fear  for  another  which  is  often  so 
much  more  gripping  than  the  fear  for  self. 

Ages  ago.  it  seemed  to  the  anxious  boy.  Ranny 
Phelps  had  disappeared  in  this  same  direction 
and  had  not  returned.  Dale  had  caught  a  dis- 
jointed word  or  two  about  water-buckets,  but 
where  they  were  or  to  what  use  Ranny  meant  to 
put  them  he  did  not  know.  With  growing  alarm 
he  had  watched  and  waited,  and  then,  unable  to 
stand  tlie  suspense  another  instant,  he  slipped  out 
of  the  line  and  went  to  seek  his  friend. 

As  he  passed  the  double  doors  the  smoke 
seemed  to  thicken,  causing  him  to  choke  and  sput- 
ter. Where  was  it  coming  from,  he  wondered 
dazedly.  It  was  as  if  great  volumes  were  pour- 
ing freely  into  the  hall,  yet  the  doors  to  the  cor- 
ridor had  been  closed  from  the  first. 

He  stumbled  over  a  chair  and  nearly  fell.  Re- 
covering, his  outstretched  hands  struck  the  wall, 
and  he  began  to  feel  his  way  along  it.  Presently 
his  fingers  gripped  the  edge  of  a  door-casing,  and 
he  staggered  back  as  a  fresh  burst  of  suffocating 
fumes  caught  his  lungs  with  a  smothering  clutch. 

For  an  instant  he  stood  there  reeling.  Then 
in  a  flash  he  remembered  the  coat-room,  remem- 
bered the  narrow  pair  of  stairs  leading  down 
from  one  corner  with  a  row  of  red  fire-buckets 
on  a  bench  beside  it.  These  were  the  buckets 
Kanny  had  come  for.  The  door  to  the  stairs  was 
— open  ! 

He  caught  his  breath  with  a  dry  sob  and 
plunged  into  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  smaller 
room.  Two  steps  he  took — three.  Then  his  foot 
struck  against  something,  and  he  fell  forward 
over  a  body  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  his  out- 
thrust  arms  reaching  beyond  it. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  it  was  all  over.  His 
senses  were  swimming  in  the  clouds  of  deadly 
smoke  pouring  up  from  below,  and  it  took  an 
appreciable  second  or  two  to  realize  that  the 
thing  one  hand  clutched  instinctively  was  the 
edge  of  an  open  door.  Almost  as  instinctively  he 
summoned  all  his  strength  and  flung  it  to.  The 
resulting  slam  came  as  something  indistinct  and 


far  away.  He  wondered  if  he  were  losing  con- 
sciousness, and  in  the  same  breath  his  jaw 
squared  with  the  stubborn  determination  that  he 
would  not — he  must  not !  As  he  reached  up  to 
tear  the  wide  handkerchief  from  about  his  neck 
his  fingers  brushed  the  silver  cross  pinned  to  his 
left  breast,  and  the  touch  seemed  to  give  him 
fresh  courage. 

With  feverish  haste  he  felt  for  Ranny's  wrists, 
knotted  the  handkerchief  about  them,  and,  drawing 
them  over  his  head,  began  to  crawl  toward  the 
door.  Too  late  he  remembered  the  water  in  the 
buckets  and  wished  he  had  thought  to  dip  a  hand- 
kerchief in  that  to  breathe  through.  Doubtless  it 
v.as  that  very  idea  which  had  brought  Ranny 
himself  here.  But  he  did  not  dare  turn  back,  and 
after  all,  now  that  the  stair  door  was  closed,  the 
smoke  did  not  seem  quite  so  dense,  especially 
down  here  on  the  floor. 

He  reached  the  door  and  crawled  through, 
dragging  his  helpless  burden  with  him.  Through 
the  smoke  the  farther  windows  were  vaguely  out- 
lined against  a  flickering,  reddish  background.  A 
brighter  line  of  fire  marked  the  crack  beneath 
the  double  doors.  Under  his  body,  too.  the  floor 
felt  hot,  and  he  could  sense  a  queer,  uneven  pulsa- 
tion as  if  the  boards  were  moving.  What  if  the 
flames  should  burst  through  before  they  could 
get  away?    What  if — 

"Dale!     Ranny!     Where  are  you?" 

It  was  the  scoutmaster's  voice,  and  Dale's  broke 
a  little  as  he  answered.  In  another  moment  JMr. 
Curtis  was  beside  him,  bending  to  lift  the  uncon- 
scious boy  in  his  arms.  "Are  yoit  all  right?"  he 
asked  of  Dale  as  he  turned  toward  the  windows. 

"Yes." 

Scrambling  to  his  feet.  Dale  stumbled  after 
him.  A  crackling  roar  from  behind  the  closed 
doors  made  him  shiver.  The  windows  were  clear. 
Every  one  seemed  to  have  left  the  hall  save  a 
single  figure  standing  beside  the  nearest  opening, 
one  leg  already  over  the  sill. 

"Quick,  Wes!"  snapped  Mr.  Curtis.  "Get  out 
on  the  ladder  and  take  Ranny  from  me.  Fire- 
man's lift,  you  know." 

Becker  obeyed  swiftly,  and.  swinging  the  limp 
body  over  his  shoulder,  disappeared   from  view. 

"Now,  Dale,"  said  the  scoutmaster.     "You — " 

The  words  were  drowned  in  a  crashing  roar  as 
the  doors  fell  in.  There  was  a  sudden,  blinding 
burst  of  flame,  a  wave  of  scorching  heat  that 
seemed  to  sear  into  Dale's  very  soul.  He  flung  up 
both  hands  before  his  eyes.  and.  as  he  did  so.  two 
arms  grasped  him  about  the  body  and  fairly 
whirled  him  through  the  window  to  the  ladder. 

"Catch  hold  and  slide  !"  commanded  the  scout- 
master.    "Hustle !" 
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Mechanically,  as  he  had  done  a  score  of  times 
in  their  fire-drills  from  the  roof  of  Air.  Curtis's 
barn,  Dale  curled  arms  and  legs  about  the  ladder 
sides,  shut  his  eyes,  and  slid.  Part  way  down  a 
blast  of  heat  struck  his  face;  then  hands  caught 
him,  easing  the  descent,  and  he  found  himself  on 
the  ground,  with  firemen  all  around  and  the  cool 
spray  from  one  of  the  big,  brass-nozzled  hoses 
drifting  across  him.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  step 
away  from  the  ladder  when  Mr.  Curtis,  with  hair 
singed  and  clothes  smoking,  shot  out  of  the  flame- 
tinged  smoke  and  came  down  with  a  rush,  while 


had  formed  about  a  small  group  on  the  farther 
sidewalk.  This  opened  to  let  him  through,  and 
as  he  stood  looking  down  on  the  handsome,  black- 
ened, pallid  face  of  the  boy  Becker  and  Mac- 
Ilvaine  were  working  over,  something  seemed  to 
grip  his  throat  and  squeeze  it  tight. 
"Is  he — "'  he  stammered,  "will  he — " 
Becker  glanced  up  and  nodded  reassuringly. 
"He  's  coming  round  all  right.  He  's  pretty  well 
done  up,  that  's  all." 

Under  the  shadowy  tangle  of  disordered  hair 
Ranny's  lids  suddenly  lifted,  and  the  blue  eyes 
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"HE    FELT    KOK    RANNV'S    WRISTS,   KNOTTED    THE    HANDKti^>_  n ,  r-i-    ABOUT   THEM,    AND,    DRAWING   THEM 
OVER   HIS    HEAD,    BEGAN    TO   CRAWL   TOWARD   THE   DOOR.  " 


from  the  anxious  crowd  there  burst  a  loud  cheer 
of  relief  and  laxing  tension. 

Dale  blinked  and  drew  the  clean  air  into  his 
lungs  with  long,  uneven  breaths.  Then  the  grimy 
face  of  Court  Parker  rose  suddenly  before  him. 

"Where  's  Wes,  and — and  Ranny?"  demanded 
Dale,  sharply. 

"Over  there." 

Dale  pushed  his  way  across  the  street  and  up 
to  the  edge  of  a  circle  that  some  of  the  scouts 


looked  straight  up  into  Dale's  face.  For  a  second 
there  was  absolutely  no  expression  in  them.  Then 
something  flickered  into  the  glance  that  made 
Dale's  heart  leap  and  sent  the  blood  tingling  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair.  A  moment  later  Ranny's 
pale  lips  moved,  and  he  bent  to  catch  the  words. 

"L  knew — you   'd   come — chum,"   Ranny   whis- 
pered.   Then  his  face  broke  into  a  rueful  smile. 
•'Of  all  the  rotten  luck  !"  he  murmured.     "They 
never  saw — our  drill." 


THE  END 
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Jim,  dirty,  rag- 
ged  little  Jim,  sat 
on  tlie  curb  with 
his  bare  feet  in 
the  gutter  and 
cried.  Beside  Jim  sat  Ginger,  his  dog.  Ginger 
cuddled  up  close  to  the  little  boy  and  every  few 
minutes  he  kissed  the  small,  dirty  face,  and  then 
he  threw  hack  his  head  and  howled.  Just  as  Jim 
was  sobbing  hardest  and  Ginger  was  howling 
loudest  a  merry  little  girl  came  skip])ing  around 
the  corner. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  she  de- 
manded, stopping  short  when  she  saw  them. 

Jim  looked  up  at  her  through  his  tears,  swal- 
lowed a  sob,  and  said :  "H-hello,  M-maggie." 

"Hello,  yourself,"  said  Maggie,  and  sat  down 
beside  him.     "Has  any  one  been  hurtin'  you  ?" 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

"Are  you  hungry  ?" 

Jim  shook  his  head  again. 

"Then  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is,"  Maggie 
commanded. 

"We  c-can't  get  a  license  for  Ginger !"  wailed 
Jim.  "it  costs  a  d-dollar  and  we  only  got  ten 
cents.  The  Judge  is  goin"  to  give  us  till  tonight 
and  then  if  we  can't  get  it  he  is  goin'  to  put  Gin- 
ger in  the  p-pound."  Jim  finished  with  a  wail 
and  Ginger  joined  him  with  a  mighty  yelp. 

"Where  are  your  two  brothers?"  asked  Maggie. 

"Bill  and  Bob  are  both  sellin'  papers,"  returned 
Jim  when  he  could  speak. 

"Then,"  suggested  Maggie,  "why  don't  you  sell 
papers,  too,  and  help  them  earn  money  for  the 
license?" 

"I  c-can't,"  sobbed  Jim.  "I  'm  too  little.  The 
policeman  won't  let  me  till  I  'm  bigger." 

Maggie  sat  there  thinking  for  a  moment  while 
Jim  cried  on.  She  knew  the  three  boys  very  well. 
They  were  alone  in  the  world  and  it  was  all  the 
two  older  boys  could  do  to  pay  for  the  small  back 
room  where  they  lived  and  take  care  of  their  lit- 
tle brother.  How  could  they  possibly  find  an 
extra  dollar   for  the  license?     She  stroked  Gin- 


gers coarse  coat 

as  she  wondered. 

Then  she  rose  to 

her  feet  and  stood  thinking  of  some  way  to  get 

the  dollar,  but  could  only  see  one  little  ray  of 

sunshine  in  the  situation. 

"How  long  have  you  l)een  cryin'?"  she  de- 
manded of  Jim. 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  Jim.    "A  long  time." 

"Did  you  make  any  money  at  it?"  asked 
Maggie. 

"N-no,"  said  Jim,  wondering. 

"And  it  did  n't  make  you  feel  any  better,  either, 
I  know  that."  said  Maggie,  "so  why  don't  you 
stop  for  a  change?  Why  don't  you  smile  and 
begin  to  expect  that  somethin'  nice  is  goin'  to 
happen?" 

"N-no  use,"  sobbed  Jim. 

"But  it  won't  do  any  harm."  urged  Maggie. 
"Let  's  just  try  it.  Aunt  Bessie  says  laughing 
brings  luck." 

"S-she  's  always  laughin',"  said  Jim. 

"And  it  's  lots  better  than  crying."  said 
Maggie.    "Why  don't  you  try  the  laughing  way  ?'' 

Jim  looked  and  felt  as  if  he  could  never  laugh 
again.  He  picked  up  a  stone  from  the  gutter  and 
flung  it  aimlessly  out  into  the  street.  The  minute 
it  left  his  hand  Ginger  bounded  after  it.  Almost 
as  soon  as  it  touched  the  ground  he  had  it  in  his 
mouth  and  came  prancing  back  and  dropped  it  at 
Jim's  feet.  And  then  Jim  smiled!  His  face  fairly 
beamed  as  he  turned  to  Maggie  and  said : 

"That  's  only  one  of  his  tricks.  He  knows  a 
lot  more.    Want  to  see  him  do  them  ?" 

Of  course  Maggie  did  want  to,  so  Ginger  be- 
gan to  do  his  tricks.  He  sat  up  and  begged,  he 
jumped  over  a  stick,  he  played  "dead  dog."  and 
then  Jim  ordered  him  to  "walk  like  a  lady!"  and 
he  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  went  strutting  down 
the  street  as  if  he  were  very,  very  proud  of  him- 
self, and  he  looked  so  perfectly  foolish  with  his 
solemn,  dog  face  wagging  from  side  to  side  that 
the  two  children  laughed  and  shouted  as  they 
watched. 


HOW  GINGER  GOT  HIS  LICENSE 
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But  right  in  the  midst  of  their  laughing  they 
stopped  and  turned  around,  for  some  one  else  was 
laughing  too,  and  as  they  turned  they  saw  a  man 
coming  toward  them. 

"It  is  the  very  thing  I  have  been  looking  for," 
he  cried.  "How  would  you  children  like  to  he  in 
a  moving  picture  with  your  dog?" 

Jim  and  Maggie  could  scarcely  believe  their 
ears. 

"We  are  taking  pictures  just  a  few  blocks 
away,"  continued  the  man.  "Run  and  ask  your 
mother  if  she  will  let  you  come." 

"There  is  n't  any  mother,"   returned  Maggie, 
"but  I  '11  tell  Aunt  Bessie  about  it."    And  off  she 
flew  down  the  street  and  was  back  again  before 
Jim  had  finished  showing  the  man  the 
rest  of  Ginger's  tricks. 

"I  have  found  just  the  sort  of  dog 
and  jolly  looking  children  I  have  been 
looking  for,"  said  the  rnan  when  they 
reached  the  place  where  they  were 
taking  pictures ;  and  then  he  had 
Maggie  and  Jim  sit  on  the  curb  and 
make  Ginger  do  all  of  his  tricks  while 
they  made  moving  pictures  of  him 
and  the  children. 

When  the  pictures  were  finished 
the  man  gave  them  fifty  cents  each — 
fifty  cents  to  Maggie,  fifty  to  Jim  and 
another  fifty  for  the  dog.  Jim's  eyes 
grew  big  as  the  man  handed  him  the 
money. 

"Why,"  he  cried,  "it  is  enough  for 
the  license !" 

"And  so  you  see,"  said  Maggie,  as 
they  went  back  up  the  street  together, 
"laughing  does  bring  luck  !  For  if 
you  had  sat  there  and  kept  on  cry- 
ing when  the  man  came  along  he 
would  never  have  wanted  to  take  our  pictures." 

That  night  there  were  three  happy  boys  in  the 
little  back  room  of  the  old  tenement-house,  for 
when  Bill  and  Bob  came  home  Jim  gave  them  the 
dollar  and  told  them  how  he  and  Ginger  earned 


it.  And  when  he  had  finished  the  story  Bob  took 
the  money  and  went  out  to  pay  for  Ginger's  li- 
cense.   And  wliile  he  was  gone  Bill  found  a  piece 


"'WHY    don't    you    smile    AND    BEGIN    TO    EXPECT   THAT    SOMETHIN 
NICE    IS   COIN'   TO   HAPPEN?'    SAID   MAGGIE." 


of  cardboard  and  printed  on  it  in  big  black  letters  : 
"Laughing  Brings  Luck." 

This  they  tacked  up  on  the  wall  and  ever  since 
then  it  has  been  their  family  motto.  And  they 
say  it  is  a  fine  one  too. 


or 
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THE  BOY  PROBLEM— HOW  ONE 
INSTITUTION  SOLVES  IT 

BY  JOANNA  GLEED  STRANGE 


"My  family,"  said  Mr.  Guy  Morgan,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Children's  Village, — which  is  a 
mile  back  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  twenty  miles  up  the 
Hudson  River  from  New  York  City, — "my  fam- 
ily just  now  consists  of  561  boys  and  one  girl." 
He  smiled  at  his  wife  and  patted  his  small 
daughter's  head.  "This  is  a  goodly  number,  and 
J  wish  there  were  more.  Come,  and  I  '11  show 
you  tlie  place."     And  Mr.  Morgan  led  the  way 


nature,  and  yet  not  one  of  his  charges  ever  seems 
to  have  the  least  fear  of  the  superintendent.  He 
watches  them  much  more  carefully  and  closely 
than  they  know.  Their  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  growth,  in  a  real  sense,  is  in  his  hands. 
Even  after  the  boys  go  out  into  the  world,  they 
continue  to  regard  Mr.  Morgan  as  their  best 
friend. 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles,  who  came  into  national 


THE    SCHOOL    BUILDING    IN    THE    CHII.DKF.N  S   VILLAGE. 


from  the  wide  veranda  about  his  pretty  little 
home  down  the  path  to  the  main  road,  which  is 
outlined  on  each  side  with  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs. 

The  road  surrounds  a  great  green  oval  and 
leads  from  one  attractive  residence  to  another, 
each  with  its  own  grounds  beautifully  laid  out. 
On  one  side  of  the  Village  is  the  main  building, 
where  are  the  boys'  school-rooms  and  the  shops, 
and  where  Mr.  Morgan  has  his  offices. 

Looking  after  561  boys  is  a  pretty  big  job,  even 
with  many  first-class  assistants,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
not  only  manages  them,  but  he  does  it  thoroughly 
and  scientifically. 

In  his  attitude  toward  the  boys  he  is  more  like 
a  big  brother  than  a  father.  They  all  like  and 
respect   him.      His   discipline   is   of   an   exacting 


fame  as  secretary  and  personal  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  who  was  later  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  started  the 
Children's  Village  and  was  its  first  superintend- 
ent. Mr.  Morgan  was  his  assistant,  and  became 
superintendent  when  Mr.  Hilles  moved  on  to 
Washington.  When  his  chief  left  the  White 
House,  in  1913,  Mr.  Hilles  returned  to  New  York 
and  was  made  president  of  the  school  and  later 
its  treasurer.  The  New  York  juvenile  Asylum 
is  a  private  in.stitution  supported  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, though  doing  a  public  work  for  the 
l)enefit  of  New  York  City, — which  maintains  and 
is  responsible  for  the  Village. 

Perhaps  the  key-note  of  the  Children's  Village 
is  its  serenity.  Everything  moves  along  pleas- 
antly and  happily.     Every  boy  seems  to  be  doing 
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his  best  and  doing  it  cheerfully,  and  the  eflficiency 
which  is  obtained  is  indeed  remarkable.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  boys,  before  they  come 


SOMF,    NKW    ARRIVALS. 

to  the  Village,  have  all  their  lives  been  tossed 
about  the  slums  of  New  York  City ;  with  homes 
of  a  kind  unthinkable  to  most  people ;  with  no  one 
to  care  what  they  eat,  where  they  sleep,  or  what 
they  wear ;  with  no  one  to 
be  interested  in  their  school- 
ing, or  in  their  habits  or  mor- 
als, the  problem  of  the  super- 
intendent and  his  associates 
seems  a  colossal  one. 

And  so  it  is.  But  perhaps 
it  is  just  the  contrast  between 
what  they  have  had  and  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  life  in 
the  Children's  Village  that 
makes  a  first  appeal  to  the 
boys.  The  attitude  of  the 
world  before  they  entered 
the  Village  had  been  the 
doti't  attitude.  The  attitude 
of  the  Village  is  the  do  atti- 
tude. 

Follow  a  boy  of  twelve 
from    the    New    York    City 

gutters  and  see  his  progress  through  the  Chil- 
dren's Village.  Perhaps  he  has  no  mother  or 
father.  Very  likely  he  has  played  "hookey"  from 
.school  regularly,  and  stolen  apples  from  push- 
carts, and  probably  he  has  belonged  to  a  gang 
whose  main  object  is  to  make  trouble  for  some 


one.  Finally  he  is  "pinched  by  de  cop"  and 
brought  before  a  juvenile  court.  If  there  is 
room  for  him,  he  is  committed  to  the  Village  for 
a  period  of  two  years  at  least. 

A  strange  contrast  it  seems  to  him  at  first. 
The  Milage  is  on  a  high  plateau  in  the  center  of 
288  acres  of  wonderful  wooded  hills.  He  experi- 
ences more  land,  and  trees,  and  blue  sky,  and  sun- 
shine than  he  ever  dreamed  of  before;  and  while 
he  soon  becomes  used  to  it,  the  big  silences  of 
this  new  world  are  appalling  at  first,  and  he  is 
homesick  for  the  familiar  rush  and  roar  of  the 
city.  For  twenty  days  after  he  arrives  he  does 
not  live  in  the  \'illage  proper.  He  is  quarantined 
in  the  House  of  Reception,  an  attractive  residence 
remodeled  from  an  old  farm-house  and  located  on 
a  side  hill  near  the  ai)proach  to  the  \'illage.  Here 
he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  doctor,  the 
dentist,  and  the  oculist.  A  man  who  is  a  special 
student  of  boys  looks  him  over  and  puts  him 
through  various  educational  tests  to  determine 
just  where  he  stands  in  point  of  age  — is  he  really 
twelve  years  old  physically  and  mentally,  as  well 
as  in  years?  If  he  is  not,  special  training  for  his 
brain  and  for  his  muscles  is  devised,  so  that  if 
possible,  before  he  leaves  the  Village,  he  may  be 
brought  up  to  the  normal  standard. 

When  his  quarantine  is  over  and  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  his  bringing  an  epidemic  of  any 
kind  into  the  Village,  and  when  his  inclinations 
and  natural  bent  are  known  to  some  extent,  his 


1\     1  m,    (.LA.-^,^K<MJM. 

grade  in  school  is  determined  and  a  trade  is 
chosen  for  him.  Perhaps  he  is  of  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind,  and  plumbing  appeals  to  him  as  a 
good  trade.  If  so,  he  is  put  into  the  class  in 
plumbing  under  the  instruction  of  a  man  who  not 
only   knows   plumbing,   but   who   knows   how   to 
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teach  it.  For  three  hours  a  day  he  works  at  his  He  learns  his  lessons  because  there  is  no  incen- 
trade,  and  for  another  three  hours  a  day  he  goes  tive  for  him  to  do  anything  else  and  every  en- 
to  school  — then  he  plays.  couragement  for  him  to  study.     In  the  shop  the 


A    HALF-COMPLETED    HOUSE    BUILT    BY    BOYS. 


Now  he  is  a  part  of  a  family,  too,  and  he  goes 
to  live  in  one  of  the  Milage  cottages  where  there 
are  twenty  boys,  including  himself,  and  a  house- 
mother always— sometimes  a  house-father  too. 


work  is  all-absorbing.  Not  only  is  he  taught  plumb- 
ing, from  the  ground  up,  but  he  sees  his  trade  put 
into  practical  use.  Over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Village  the  boys  who  are  in  the  class  learning  the 


A    MODERN    COTTAGE    BEl.NG    BUILT    BY    BOYS,    UNDER    THE    ARCHITECT'S    SUPERVISION. 


And  he  is  a  busy  child  indeed.  A  sufificient 
number  of  teachers  are  employed,  so  that  if 
necessary  each  boy  can  have  individual  attention. 


carpenter's  trade  have  put  up  a  new  cottage  un- 
der the  architect's  direction.  The  boys  in  the 
class  in  electricity  wired  the  house  and  equipped 
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it  with  incandescent  lamps.  The  boy  painters  did 
the  painting  when  the  house  was  buik,  and  the 
phimbers  did  all  the  plumbing.  And  so  this  small 
boy  has  had  a  chance  to  see  why  he  is  taught  the 
best  way  to  put  in  drainage-pipes  and  connect  the 
hot  and  cold  water-pipes,  and  what  each  opera- 
tion means  to  the  success  of  the  entire  house. 

While  he  helps  to  make  the  new  home  for 
another  family  of  boys  in  the  X'illage,  other  boys 
are  learning  to  be  tailors,  and  are  making  shirts 


plumbing,  painting,  masonry,  cabinet-making, 
carpentry,  electricity,  agriculture,  cooking,  teleg- 
raphy, tailoring,  shoemaking.  music,  printing, 
glaziery,  tinsmithing,  blacksmithing. 

In  his  home  he  finds  friends  and  real  home  life. 
His  house-mother  is  interested  in  him  and  in  his 
failures  and  successes.  If  he  gets  high  marks  in 
school  and  does  well  at  his  trade,  she  is  proud  of 
him;  and  if  his  base-ball  nine  wins  a  game  of 
base-ball,  she  is  just  as  likely  as  any  other  mother 
to  celebrate  with  pop-corn  and 
candy  in  the  evening  and  to  be  extra 
happy  because  one  of  her  boys  won. 
And  if  they  should  win  the  silver 
cup  which  goes  each  year  to  the 
cottage  having  the  I)est  base-bali 
team,  then  there  is  a  celebration  in- 
deed !  During  the  summer  evenings 
the  boys  play  out  on  the  playground, 
but  in  the  winter  they  gather  around 
the  big  fireplaces  in  their  living- 
rooms    and    read    or    play    games. 


and  suits  and  overalls  for 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  lads ; 
others  are  learning  to  be  bar- 
bers, and  to  them  he  goes  to 
have  his  hair  cut.  Still  others 
must  make  his  shoes,  directed 
by  an  expert  cobbler.  His 
meals  are  cooked  by  some  of 
his  new  associates  who  re- 
ceive instruction  from  one  of 
tke  best  chefs  in  the  State. 
The  vegetables  he  eats  are 
raised  by  boys  who  are  learn- 
ing to  be  practical  farmers.  These  boys  also  look 
after  the  pigs  and  chickens.  Besides  all  this, 
young  cabinet-workers  make  the  furniture  for 
the  living-rooms  and  reception  halls  in  all  the 
houses  in  the  Village,  and  a  glance  into  several 
of  the  homes  will  show  interiors  which  mo.st 
families  might  envy.  The  furniture  is  heavy, 
plain,  semi-craftsman  in  design,  made  for  use, 
and  it  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  useful. 

Each  boy  has  a  choice  of  sixteen  trades.  If  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  suited  to  the  first  trade  he 
takes  up,  after  a  reasonable  time  he  is  put  at 
something  else,  until  he  finds  his  vocation.  He 
may,  under  some  slight  restriction,  choose  his  own 
work.     He  may  take  his  choice  of  these  trades: 


A    STONE    HOUSE    AM)    A    HAI.I'-TI.MBERED    HOUSE,    BUILT    THKOUGIIOUT    KY    HOYS. 


Sometimes  the  house-mother  reads  aloud,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  family  gathers  around  the 
piano  and  sings;  and  Jimmie,  and  Tommy,  and 
Luigi.  and  Bol)  begin  to  realize  what  good  fellow- 
ship means,  and  the  joy  of  "playing  fair"  in  a 
world  where  fair  play  is  dealt  to  them  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

"Oh  yes;  they  are  'bad'  like  all  boys,  but 
their  punishments  are  of  a  kind  which  they  re- 
member, and  justice  is  meted  them  faithfully  if 
they  do  not  play  fair,"  Mr.  Morgan  explained,  as 
we  watched  a  group  of  lads  digging  in  a  ditch. 
"They  are  given  uninteresting  work  to  do,  such 
as  those  fellows  are  doing  there,  and  they  must 
do  it  in  half-holidays  and  playtimes  until  their 
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punishment  is  over.  Their  Sunday  visitors  may  His  playtimes,  and  bank-accounts,  and  Sunday 
be  prohibited  and  their  allowances  cut  off.  You  visitors  are  much-treasured  luxuries  which  no 
see,  when  he  is  good,  each  boy  is  credited  with       boy  willingly  foregoes." 


' GRACE    BEFORE   MEAT. 


THE    DINNER    HOUR    IN"    ONE    OF    THE    VILLAGE    COTTAGES. 


ten  mills  a  day.  His  account  is  kept  in  the  office, 
and  when  he  wishes  to  spend  his  money  he  ex- 
plains his  reasons  and  asks  for  what  he  desires. 
The  money  is  his  and  the  restrictions  on  its  ex- 
penditure are  few ;  but  as  a  punishment,  those 
precious  ten  mills  a  day  may  be  prohibited.     Such 


Once  a  month  each  boy,  if  he  has  fulfilled  all 
his  obligations  to  the  Village,  is  allowed  to  have 
visits  from  his  family  and  friends.  And  with  the 
greatest  pride  in  the  world  he  shows  them  about, 
leading  the  way  to  the  gardens  and  the  piggery, 
to  the  big  central  kitchen  where  hang  rows  of 


SOME   EXAMPLES   OF  THE   BOVS'   HANDIWORK. 


punishments  often  count  for  more  to  the  boy  than 
do  others  of  a  more  strenuous  nature.  He  re- 
members them   when  the  others  are   forgotten. 


shining  pots  and  kettles,  and  to  the  spotless 
laundry  where  the  boys  learn  washing  and  iron- 
ing through  doing  it  for  the  entire  Village. 
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Indirectly,  through  these  visits,  the  ^'illage  is 
often  an  influence  for  better  living  in  the  slums 
of  New  York.  The  boys  are  always  eager  to 
display  their  pretty  homes  and  their  new  way  of 
living.  The  dining-rooms  with  the  small  tables 
each  seating  four  boys,  the  white  table-linen  and 
pretty  dir.hes,  the  flowers  and  simple  curtains  at 
the  windows,  and  above  all  the  great  cleanliness 
of  things  have  a  fascination  for  the  visitors  and 
bring  results  in  these  poor  homes  in  New  York 
that  are  often  surprising. 


who  have  time  and  money  and  every  desire  to 
make  their  boys  grow  into  the  best  kind  of  men, 
visit  the  \'illage  and  go  away  feeling  that  these 
"delinquent  boys"  are  having  as  good,  if  not  bet- 
ter, training  than  their  own  darlings. 

"I  feel  as  though  I  were  neglecting  my  boys  by 
not  sending  them  here,"  said  one  mother  who 
visited  the  X'illage  last  year.  "I  have  four  boys. 
My  oldest  is  in  a  good  military  school,  but  it 
does  n't  seem  to  me  he  is  getting  the  scientific 
training  or  acquiring  the  feeling  of  good  fellow- 


THE    BOYS     OWN    FIRE    BRIGAUK    AT    I'RACTICK    UKILL. 


"And,  Bill,  ain't  you  de  swell  wit'  a  brush,"  was 
the  admiring  comment  from  a  big  brother  on  his 
first  visit  as  he  watched  Bill  show  off  the  use  of 
his  hair-brush.  Bill's  big  brother  smoothed  his 
own  hair  with  his  hands  when  he  saw  his  tousled 
head  in  the  bath-room  mirror,  and  on  his  next 
visit  his  pate  was  smooth  and  slick.  And  "my 
Robbie  sez  he  gits  water  all  over  him  ivery  day," 
said  Mrs.  Hooligan  to  Robbie's  house-mother  on 
one  of  her  visits.  "Now  maybe  that  's  a  good 
thing;  Robbie  does  be  lookin'  fine,  so  he  does;  but 
the  question  I  'm  asking  ye,  Missis  Brown,  is  this: 
Do  you  recommend  water  all  over  ivery  day  for 
Maggie  an'  Bridget  an'  Tim?  And  will  ye  tell 
me  how  ye  git  twenty  boys  to  douse  thimselvcs. 
whin  "t  is  all  I  can  do  to  wash  me  four  come 
Christmas  and  Easther  Day,  so  it  is?" 

But  it  is  not  just  the  mothers  from  the  New 
York  slums  alone  who  marvel  at  the  results  ac- 
complished here.    Mothers  of  well-to-do  families, 


ship  that  these  lads  have.  And  the  three  younger 
boys,  left  to  the  public  schools  and  my  tender 
mercies,  I  "m  sure  are  not  getting  what  is  right- 
fully theirs  in  the  way  of  training."  And  she 
added  whimsically  as  she  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage to  go  back  to  the  Dobbs  Ferry  station: 
"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  they 
were  sent  up  here,  away  from  my  inefficient  ef- 
forts. They  would  probably  come  back  home 
after  two  years  with  a  much  better  foundation 
for  good  citizenship  and  much  more  respect  for 
work  than  they  '11  get  with  me,  for  all  that  I 
belong  to  two  child-study  clubs." 

That  the  boys  love  the  Village,  and  that  its 
influence  is  as  great  as  it  seems  to  the  casual 
visitor,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  of  those 
who  have  been  discharged  and  sent  back  to  New 
York  and  into  new  homes  in  the  Middle  West 
found  for  them  by  the  institution  when  they  have 
no   families  of  their  own— of  these  boys  ninety 
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per  cent,  have  '"made  good."  That  they  love  the 
Village  is  evident,  too,  from  the  number  of  "old 
boys"  who  come  back  every  Sunday  to  see  what 


number  of  inmates  averages  nearly  six  hundred, 
yet  the  hospital  is  empty  most  of  the  time. 

And  so  the  boy  problem  is  solved  for  a  few  of 
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new  things  are  happening  in  the  Village  and  how 
the  "famil)'"  is  getting  on,  to  tell  of  their  own 
progress,  and  to  get  whatever  advice  is  good  for 
them  from  those  in  charge. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  close  any  story  of  the 
Children's  Milage  without  giving  it  the  credit  of 
being  the  most  sanitary  and  healthy  community 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  all  the  world.     The 


the  unfortunate  lads  in  New  York  City.  If  there 
were  fifty  cottages  in  the  \illage  instead  of 
twenty-eight,  the  problem  for  many  more  would 
be  solved.  But  since  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum  is  a  private  institution,  supported  largely 
by  private  subscriptions,  it  may  be  some  time 
before  it  can  do  the  large  amount  of  good  work 
with  boys  of  which  its  friends  dream. 


.A.MATELk 
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RANDY'S  RIDING  WHIP 

(A  legend) 

BY  FLORENCE  BOYCE  DAVIS 

When  little  Randy  Robinson  came  riding,  years  ago, 
Down  the  river  and  up  the  hill  where  mint  and  mayweed  grow, 
With  bridle  rein  upon  her  arm  she  stopped  to  look  around, 
Then  took  her  slender  riding  whip  and  set  it  in  the  ground. 

A  week  went  by  and  others  came ;  and  sun  and  rain  and  air 
All  tended   Randy's  riding  whip  until  it  rooted  there ; 
The  summer  passed  and  winter  too ;  and  out  from  bud  and  tip 
The  warm  spring  opened  tiny  leaves  to  deck  the  riding  whip. 

The  days  were  filled  with  many  things  for  little  maids  to  do, 
Flax  to  spin,  and  frocks  to  make,  and  dainty  samplers  too ; 
And  year  by  year  the  slender  whip  that  stood  beside  the  wall 
Was  adding  leaf  and  twig  and  limb  and  growing  straight  and  tall. 

So  very  long  ago  it  was  no  date  is  written  down 
When  little  Randy  Robinson  came  riding  into  town ; 
But  where  she  set  her  riding  whip  there  towers  in  the  air 
A  giant  tree,  and  robins  build  and  rear  their  nestlings  tliere. 

"A  fine  Lombardy  poplar,  that !"  I  heard  a  stranger  say 
As,  journeying  along  the  road,  he  passed  it  by  one  day. 
I  'm  sure  no  townsman,  far  or  near,  would  make  so  grave  a  slip. 
For  that  tree  bears  no  other  name  but  "Randy's  Riding  Whip." 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PIANG,  THE 
MORO  JUNGLE  BOY 

BY  FLORENCE  PARTELLO  STUART 


PIANG'S  TRIUMPH 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  Bichara.  Pros- 
perity and  honor  had  come  to  Dato  Kali  Pan- 
dapatan  and  his  people  under  the  rule  of  General 
Beech  and  Governor  Findy,  and  Piang  had  been 
raised  to  the  post  of  official  interpreter.  Sicto, 
the  disturber,  had  been  apprehended  in  Zambo- 
anga  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  plot  on 
Governor  Findy's  life.  He  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape, and  there  were  varying  reports  as  to  the 
result.  Some  said  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a 
crocodile,  others  that  he  had  escaped  and  swum 
to  Basilan,  but  the  tribe  had  never  heard  of  him 
since  the  Bichara,  and  they  were  relieved  of  his 
bullying  presence,  especially  the  little  slave-girl 
Papita.  Sicto's  father  had  captured  the  little 
maid  in  a  raid  on  the  Bogobo  country,  and  the 
boy  seemed  to  think  it  his  special  privilege  to 
abuse  and  torment  her. 

Along  the  steep  mountain  trail,  dividing  the 
jungle  like  a  river,  crept  a  slow  prbcession.  A 
lumbering  carabao  [the  native  water-buffalo] 
swayed  lazily  forward,  and  on  either  side  walked 
four  stalwart  Moros,  ever  heedful  of  the  dignified 
figure  astride  the  beast.  Dato  Kali  Pandapatan 
rode  in  silence. 

Where  was  Piang  ?  These  three  days  the  boy 
had  been  missing,  and  Kali  guessed  only  too 
easily  what  had  taken  him  away  in  such  haste. 
A  few  days  before,  little  Papita  had  mysteriously 
disappeared.  It  was  whispered  that  the  notorious 
Dato  Ynoch  [Ee-nock]  had  captured  her,  and 
Kali  was  already  preparing  an  expedition  against 
the  marauder.  He  felt  the  strain  of  civilization 
for  the  first  time,  for  he  had  given  his  word 
never  to  assemble  his  warriors  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  white  chiefs  at  Zamboanga.  But 
Piang,  the  impatient,  the  valiant,  could  not  brook 
the  delay,  and  had  in  all  probability  started  after 
his  little  friend  alone.  Kali's  messengers  should 
return  to-day,  and  he  had  ridden  far  out  to  watch 
for  their  coming. 

The  procession  reached  the  clearing  that  gave 
a  full  view  of  the  sea.  In  the  distance  the  eye 
could  discern  the  curving  coast  of  tiny  Bongo 
Isle;  Kali  saw  only  the  vast,  restless  ocean. 
There  were  no  boats  in  sight. 

Slowly  the  willing  carabao  was  turned  home- 
ward, and  the  aged  monarch  sorrowfully  gave  up 
hope  of  sending  succor  to  Piang  that  night.    The 


recent  storm  had  probably  delayed  his  envoys, 
and  he  must  wait  the  gunboat  Sabah's  monthly 
visit  the  next  day. 

At  the  door  of  his  hut  Kali  Pandapatan  was 
helped  from  the  back  of  the  royal  beast  and  up 
the  steep  ladder  which  led  into  the  cool  dusk  of 
the  interior,  where  industrious  women  squatted 
at  their  several  tasks. 

''I  miss  the  child's  lively  chatter,"  Aioi  was 
saying  sadly. 

"She  was  a  trying  pupil,  I  can  tell  you,"  re- 
marked the  woman  at  the  loom,  "but  a  winning 
child.  "     She  leaned  closer  to  Aioi  and  whispered: 

"Did  you  know  that  Papita  had  been  asked  in 
marriage?"  The  surprised  look  on  Aioi's  face 
hardly  made  an  answer  necessary. 

"Our  chief  is  said  to  have  spurned  the  offer. 
You  know  he  has  always  hoped  to  prove  Papita's 
noble  birth ;  he  wanted  Piang  to  win  her,  so 
when  the  terrible  Dato  Ynoch's  offer  came — " 

"Who  speaks  the  name  of  our  enemy  in  my 
house?"  thundered  Kali,  glowering  at  the  chat- 
tering pair.  "Bend  to  your  tasks  and  have  done 
with  idle  gossip  !  " 

What  difference  did  it  make  to  Piang  if  he  was 
alone — if  he  had  only  the  barest  clue  to  Papita's 
whereabouts?  Fie  was  going  to  follow  up  that 
clue,  and  something  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he 
was  on  the  right  track.  The  jungle  was  drip- 
ping and  steaming  after  a  three  days'  downpour; 
monkeys  and  birds  were  huddled  in  the  trees, 
melancholy  but  patient,  knowing  that  their  friend, 
the  burning  tropic  sun.  would  come  to  them  again 
some  day.  Piang  trudged  on  through  the  sticky, 
slippery  jungle.  An  occasional  fresh  track  or 
recent  camping-site  made  him  push  forward 
eagerly.  What  he  should  do  when  he  did  over- 
take the  outlaw  troop  Piang  had  no  idea ;  but  then 
something  always  happened  to  help  Piang.  He 
reverently  touched  his  sacred  charm. 

The  deluge  must  have  been  terrific  througli 
this  lower  jungle;  Piang  was  glad  he  had  been 
in  his  mountain  barrio  during  the  tempest. 
Strewn  everywhere  were  branches  and  enormous 
tree-ferns;  a  dead  hablar-bird  lay  in  his  path. 
Leeches,  hiding  on  the  backs  of  leaves  and  twigs, 
caught  at  Piang  as  he  brushed  by,  clinging  and 
sucking  their  fill  before  he  could  discover  them. 
He  raised  one  foot  quickly  and  muttered : 
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"Tinick!"  ["Thorn!"']  While  he  was  search- 
ing for  the  thorn  his  other  foot  began  to  ache 
and  pain.  Piang  was  too  wise  to  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, so  he  swung  up  to  a  low  branch  and  sat 
there  nursing  his  feet.  He  was  puzzled ;  there 
were  no  thorns  in  them,  and  he  could  find  no 
cuts.  Gradually  the  soles  of  the  feet  began  to 
swell  and  take  on  a  purplish  hue.  Piang  gave  a 
low  whistle  and  bent  to  examine  the  ground. 

"Badjanji!"  ["Bees!"]  he  exclaimed.  The 
ground  was  yellow  with  the  little  bedraggled, 
stupefied  creatures.  They  had  been  beaten  down 
by  the  storm  and  would  remain  there  until  the 
sun  came  to  coax  them  into  industry  again. 
Swinging  lightly  from  one  tree  to  another,  Piang 
reached  one  of  the  numberless  brooks  that  ramble 
aimlessly  about  through  the  jungle,  and,  dropping 
to  its  banks,  buried  his  feet  in  the  healing  clay. 
After  a  short  time  the  pain  grew  better  and  he 
continued  his  journey. 

He  was  nearing  Dato  Ynoch's  domain  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Liguasan.  The  outlaw  had  chosen 
his  lair  well,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  inacces- 
sible spots  in  ^Mindanao.  On  all  sides  treacherous 
marshlands  reached  out  from  the  lake,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  tell  when  one  might  step 
from  the  solid  jungle  into  a  dangerous  morass. 
A  few  hidden  trails  led  to  the  barrio,  and  by 
great  good  luck  Piang  discovered  one.  Quietly 
he  crept  along  into  the  ever  increasing  twilight, 
for  the  trail  led  deep  into  the  jungle's  very  heart. 
Sounds  came  faintly  from  the  barrio ;  tomtoms 
and  many  drums  beat  a  monotonous  serenade.  A 
fiesta  must  be  in  progress.  A  fiesta?  Piang's 
face  went  hot  and  his  black  eyes  flamed.  Could 
it  be  that  the  fiesta  was  poor  Papita's  wedding? 
He  broke  into  a  run.  and,. panting  and  sweating, 
pushed  farther  into  the  darkening  jungle ;  but  the 
trail  was  evidently  an  abandoned  one,  for  it 
brought  up  suddenly  against  a  wall  of  thorns  and 
closely  woven  vines.  Throwing  himself  on  the 
ground,  Piang  wriggled  through  the  dense,  offen- 
sive marsh  weeds,  and  finally  found  himself  al- 
most on  the  edge  of  Lake  Liguasan.  From  his 
retreat  he  could  plainly  see  the  village  streets. 
The  barrio  was  certainly  preparing  for  a  fiesta 
and  no  ordinary  one.  for  elaborate  and  barbaric 
decorations  shrouded  huts  and  street.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  marriage  feast  the'  women  were  preparing 
here.  The  tomtoms  roared  and  rumbled.  Piang 
flushed  with  excitement.  The  chief  was  coming ! 
He  had  long  wished  to  see  this  terrible  Ynoch. 
Weird  stories  of  his  disfigured,  horrible  counte- 
nance, of  his  cowardly  methods  of  warfare,  were 
wide-spread.  That  so  powerful  a  Dato  could  have 
sprung  up  so  suddenly  puzzled  the  Moros,  and 
Ynoch's  identity  still  remained  a  mystery. 


Down  the  center  of  the  street  advanced  a  gaudy, 
barbaric  procession  which  soon  came  to  a  halt. 
A  tall,  but  fat  young  man  stepped  to  the  plat- 
form. His  back  seemed  oddly  familiar  to  Piang 
— the  slinking  gait,  the  shambling  step. 

Straining  his  eyes,  Piang  waited.  Dato  Ynoch 
raised  his  hand  for  silence  and  turned  toward  the 
waiting  populace.  Piang  nearly  cried  out  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  face. 

Oily  of  hair,  oily  of  eye  was  this  dato  outlaw. 
His  shifting  glance  wandered  restlessly  over  the 
heads  of  the  people.  Beneath  the  pomp  of  his 
trappings  his  walk,  as  he  moved  about  on  the 
platform,  was  slow  and  clumsy.  One  almond- 
shaped  eye  had  disappeared,  leaving  a  hideous, 
red  scar. 

'"Sicto!"  gasped  Piang.  The  mysterious  Dato 
Ynoch  was  Sicto  the  mestizo  [half-breed]  ! 

Papita  had  been  carried  captive  to  this  village 
Piang  now  had  no  doubt,  and  his  nimble  wits 
began  to  look  about  for  a  means  of  rescue.  He 
was  near  the  banks  of  a  creek  that  led  to  the 
Cotabato  River,  and  thinking  that  the  most  likely 
avenue  of  escape,  he  wormed  his  way  toward  it. 
Along  the  bank  were  canoes  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  swift  ones  all  seemed  to  be  four-oared, 
and  he  knew  that  he  must  have  a  fleet,  light  vinta 
to  elude  the  Dyaks.  He  spied  a  tiny  white  boat 
tied  to  a  gilded  post,  and  his  heart  nearly  stopped 
beating  when  he  read  the  name  Papita  on  the 
bow.  ''Ha !"  Piang  scornfully  whispered.  "Pa- 
pita, indeed!"  His  lip  curled  and  he  glared 
through  the  rushes  at  his  old-time  enemy  Sicto. 

"Well,  it  shall  be  Papita's,  after  all!"  and 
Piang  smiled.  He  crept  toward  the  little  craft  to 
see  if  there  were  paddles  in  it.  There  were  two, 
and  Piang  suddenly  remembered  that  part  of  the 
Dyak  betrothal  ceremony  takes  place  upon  the 
water. 

Long  Piang  pondered  as  he  watched  the  prepa- 
rations for  Papita's  betrothal.  He  examined  the 
cotta  [fort],  counted  the  proas,  and  his  keen  eyes 
followed  the  creek  to  its  sharp  turn.  He  crawled 
past  the  bend  to  make  sure  that  the  stream  was 
navigable.  Satisfied  that  he  could  escape  through 
its  waters,  Piang  began  to  cut  rushes,  and,  squat- 
ting in  the  protecting  undergrowth,  busily  worked 
while  he  indignantly  listened  to  the  loquacious 
Sicto  telling  his  followers  that  Papita  was  no 
slave,  but  a  maiden  of  royal  Bogobo  birth.  He 
and  his  father  had  kept  it  secret  because  the\ 
intended  her  for  his  wife,  and  at  last  he  had 
captured  the  girl  from  Kali  Pandapatan.  Faster 
and  faster  flew  Piang's  fingers,  and  finally  a  bas- 
ket began  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  rushes.  Soon 
Piang  had  two  perfect  baskets,  and  he  slung  them 
over  his  shoulder.    While  Sicto  and  his  follower> 
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were  celebrating  the  coming  wedding,  Piang 
quietly  slipped  back  through  the  jungle,  back  to 
the  brook  where  the  medicinal  clay  had  cured  the 
bee-stings.  When  he  returned,  some  time  later, 
he  handled  the  baskets  with  great  care  and 
chuckled  softly  to  himself. 

A  second  beating  of  tomtoms  thunde.'ed 
through  the  barrio.  The  bride  was  coming ! 
Down  an  avenue  made  for  her  by  women  of  the 
tribe,  slowly  crept  the  tiny  figure.  It  was 
draped  in  the  softest  Eastern  stuffs;  jeweled 
anklets  and  bangles  tinkled  merrily.  A  gauzy 
veil  of  wondrous  workmanship  swathed  the  fig- 
ure, but  through  it  Piang  recognized  his  be- 
loved Papita.  Slowly  she  approached ;  fearfully 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  man  who  awaited  her. 
Her  little  feet  faltered,  and  Papita  leaned  heavily 
against  the  woman  who  supported  her. 

But,  at  that  moment,  Piang  gave  a  strange 
whistle,  three  soft  notes  of  a  mina-bird  floated 
over  the  barrio,  and  Papita  became  suddenly 
alive.  Again  the  notes  stole  through  the  jungle. 
The  bride  threw  back  her  veil. 

"The  unwilling  maid  seems  to  have  forgotten 
her  woe,"  said  one  scornful  woman  to  another. 

The  priestess  commenced  the  ceremony  that 
was  to  last  all  night.  It  was  filled  with  weird 
chants  to  which  Papita  responded  with  renewed 
vigor.  But  her  eyes  furtively  glanced  toward  a 
spot  near  the  curve  of  the  creek  where  a  slender 
reed  swayed  unceasingly.  After  several  hours  the 
priestess  led  the  way  to  the  water,  and  Ynoch 
placed  Papita  in  her  gala  vinta  and  pushed  her 
out  into  the  stream.  He  got  into  another,  and  the 
two  boats  nosed  each  other  while  the  crowd 
showered  them  with  oils  and  perfumes.  When 
the  command  came  to  part,  the  boats  shot  off  in 
opposite  directions.  A  maiden  and  a  bridegroom 
are  each  supposed  to  meditate,  in  Oriental  fashion, 
on  the  advisability  of  the  union  before  the  final 
ceremony;  so  read  the  Dyak  marriage-laws. 

As  indifferently  as  a  queen,  Papita  plied  her 
paddle,  paying  no  heed  to  the  unfriendly  eyes 
and  mutterings  of  the  Dyaks ;  she  seemed  in  no 
haste,  and  managed  her  vinta  with  amazing  skill 
for  one  so  small.  Only  once  she  seemed  to  lose 
control ;  her  vinta  cut  deep  into  the  tall  rushes 
near  the  bend  of  the  creek.  Had  the  Dyaks  been 
less  intent  on  exhibiting  their  scorn,  they  might 
have  noticed  that  when  the  boat  drew  back 
from  the  rushes  it  sank  deeper  into  the  water, 
and  that  the  little  figure  labored  harder  at  the 
paddle  as  the  vinta  turned  the  bend  and  passed 
from  sight. 

"Piang!     Is  it  you?"    As  Papita  spoke,  the  form 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  vinta  slowly  unfolded 


like  a  jack-knife,  the  merry  eyes  twinkled,  the 
youthful,  firm  mouth  curved  at  the  corners,  and 
Piang,  the  Charm-boy  of  Kali  Pandapatan's  tribe, 
smiled  up  at  the  astonished  girl. 

"But  yes,  Chiqnita  [little  one]  !  Did  you  think 
that  Piang  would  suffer  the  outcast  Sicto  to  cap- 
ture his  little  playmate?"  Piang  took  up  the  other 
paddle,  and  the  vinta  shot  forward.  Sdently  the 
two  bent  to  the  task,  every  moment  nicreasing  the 
distance  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

"Will  they  catch  us,  Piang?" 

"Of  course  not,  my  Papita.  Piang,  the  Charm- 
boy,  comes  to  rescue  you  !"  And  the  proud  head 
went  up  with  arrogant  superiority. 

"But  there  are  hidden  cut-offs  and  creeks  be- 
tween us  and  the  river,  Piang ;  Sicto  will  trap  us — " 

The  terrified  expression  in  the  girl's  soft  eyes 
touched  Piang's  heart.  "Have  no  fear,  Papita. 
Let  Sicto  overtake  us ;  he  will  be  sorry.  Put  your 
ear  to  tlie  baskets." 

As  the  girl  bent  over  the. two  baskets  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vinta  a  frown  puckered  her 
brow.  A  dull  hum,  like  a  caged  wind  protesting 
in  faint  whispers,  rose.  Gradually  a  smile  broke 
over  her  face  and  she  laughed  softly. 

"Yes;  Sicto  will  be  sorry  if  he  overtakes  us." 

Through  the  deepening  night  a  roar  came  to 
the  fugitives.  Tomtoms  beat  a  ragged  and  vio- 
lent alarm ;  savage  war-cries  rent  the  air^,  bound- 
ing back  from  one  echo  to  another.  Paptta's  hand 
wavered  at  her  paddle.  Piang's  stroke  grew 
swifter — surer.  Sicto  had  returned  from  his  med- 
itations to  find  Papita  gone. 

"How  will  they  come,  Piang?"  Papita's  voice 
trembled. 

"Some  by  water,  some  by  land.  Work,  Pa- 
pita!" 

And  so  the  deadly  tropic  night  closed  about 
them.  The  little  nutshell  sped  down  the  river, 
past  snags,  skulking  crocodiles,  and  many  unseen 
dangers.  The  jungle  came  far  out  over  the 
water,  dangling  her  treacherous  plant-life  above 
them,  ready  to  drag  them  from  the  vinta.  It 
crept  beneath  them,  shooting  up  m  massive  trees 
that  obstructed  their  passage. 

Where  the  creek  empties  into  the  Cotabato 
River  Piang  paused;  there  were  suspicious-look- 
ing shadows  close  to  the  bank,  and  he  reached 
for  his  precious  baskets. 

"Work  slowly,  Papita,"  he  whispered;  and  the 
trembling  girl  kept  the  vinta  moving.  From  its 
ominous  silence  the  jungle  crashed  into  chaos: 

" Lc  Ic  It  lb  i-i-i-i-i-i-o !"  shrieked  the  Echoes. 

Piang  was  ready. 

''Lc  lc  lc  lc  i-i-i-i-i-i-o !"  he  tauntingly  replied. 

Kneeling  in  the  bow  of  the  vinta,  he  hastily 
lighted  a  green,  resinous  torch  and  stuck  it  up- 
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right.  It  gave  forth  the  pungent,  heavy  perfume 
of  the  jungle  pitch.  Waiting  until  his  enemies 
were  almost  upon  him,  Piang  raised  one  basket 
above  his  head  and  opened  the  trap.  A  sudden 
buzz  and  whirl  filled  the  air;  Piang  reached  for 
the  second  basket  and  held  it  in  the  smoke  of  the 
torch,  ready  to  open.  For  a  few  moments,  noth- 
ing happened,  but  the  enemy  slackened  their  pace 
and  the  war-cries  were  silenced.  Finally  yells  of 
rage  and  pain  broke  from  them. 

"Badjanji!"  ["Bees!"]  they  screamed.  The 
little  insects,  infuriated  at  the  treatment  they  had 
received,  fairly  pounced  upon  the  defenseless 
Dyaks.  No  jungle  pest  is  so  dreaded  as  the  en- 
raged honey-bee.  Its  envenomed  stings  often 
cause  more  painful  wounds  than  bolos.  The  men 
fought  desperately.  Tauntingly  Piang  laughed — 
swiftly  he  and  Papita  paddled;  and  the  smoke 
from  the  torch  enveloped  them  in  its  protecting 
waves.  Coming  abreast  of  the  war-proa,  Piang 
loosed  the  other  basket  of  bees. 

On  sped  the  vinta,  and  ever  nearer  came  the 
inlet  opening  into  the  Celebes  Sea.  The  sounds 
of  the  sufferers  grew  fainter,  and  soon  Papita 
and  Piang  were  again  alone  in  the  great  night. 

"They  will  return  and  assemble  the  war-fleet, 
Papita;  they  will  pursue  us  into  the  ocean.  If 
the  water  is  rough,  we  cannot  cross  the  bay  to 
Parang-Parang  in  this  vinta.  We  must  hide  near 
the  coast  and  make  our  way  homeward  on  foot." 

Morning  fairly  burst  upon  them.  The  twilights 
in  the  tropics  exist  in  name  only,  for  the  sun 
rises  and  disappears  abruptly,  and  it  is  day  or 
night  in  a  few  moments.  The  early  light  showed 
the  ocean  in  the  distance,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment sounds  behind  made  Piang  listen  anxiously. 

'"They  are  coming,  Papita;  we  must  hide!" 

As  Piang  headed  for  the  bank  he  noticed  a  thin 
stream  of  smoke  trembling  above  Bongo  Isle.  He 
paused  and  trained  his  eyes  on  the  blur.  Sud- 
denly he  dug  his  paddle  into  the  water. 

"Papita,  quick!     The  Sabah  is  coming!" 

Again  the  vinta  shot  forward,  down  through 
the  shifting,  treacherous  delta,  out  into  the  ocean. 
Louder  grew  the  beating  of  paddles  against  the 
Dyak  war-proas,  and  Piang  could  hear  the  w-ar 
chant.  He  knew  that  Sicto  cared  little  for  ships ; 
lie  had  evaded  too  many  of  them.  Sicto  feared 
only  the  Sabah,  but  he  would  probably  take  a 
chance  on  this  being  the  Chino  mail-boat  or  a 
Spanish  tramp.  That  the  Dyaks  would  take  the 
risk  and  follow,  Piang  was  sure. 

The  sea  was  choppy  and  fretful.  The  frail 
little  boat  danced  and  careened  about  recklessly. 
Between  the  Sabah  and  Piang  lay  Bongo  Isle, 
and  straight  for  Bongo  he  headed,  skillfully  keep- 
ing the  vinta  steady.    A  white  mist  rose,  as  if  to 


hide  the  little  boat  from  the  pursuers,  but  when 
the  fleet  reached  the  river  mouth  a  yell  an- 
nounced that  they  had  been  discovered.  The 
race  was  for  life — for  both  their  lives,  and  the 
boy  seemed  possessed  of  a  supernatural  strength. 
Nearer  came  the  smoke,  and  finally,  around  the 
point  of  Bongo,  burst  the  little  gunboat.  At  first 
the  Dyaks  did  not  heed  the  stranger,  so  used  were 
they  to  hurling  contempt  at  island  visitors,  but 
when,  in  answer  to  Papita's  signal  as  she  stood 
up  waving  her  disheveled  veil,  there  came  a  shrill 
whistle,  they  paused  in  dismay. 

In  a  very  short  time  Papita  and  Piang  were 

raised  over  the  side  of  the  Sabah,  and  General 

Beech  and  Governor  Findy  were  asking  them — 

■"You  say  that  Dato  Ynoch  is  pursuing  you?" 

"Yes — yes.     That   is   Dato  Ynoch  in  the   first 

proa  !"  excitedly  replied  Piang. 

■'Well,  Piang,  it  is  he  that  brings  the  Sabah 
here  to-day.  We  are  after  that  outlaw.  We 
thank  you  for  tempting  him  into  the  open." 

When  the  Moro  boy  disclosed  Ynoch's  iden- 
tity a  grim  smile  settled  over  Governor  Findy's 
face;  and  "Man  the  guns.  Captain!"  commanded 
General  Beech  in  his  dignified,  quiet  way. 

The  Dyaks  were  scattering  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, making  their  way  back  to  the  river  with 
all  speed,  but  the  Sabah  relentlessly  pursued.  A 
sudden  darkening  shadow,  however,  startled  the 
captain  of  the  Sabah  and  he  pointed  toward  the 
mountains  and  said:  "Something  queer  hatchin' 
over  there.  General." 

A  dense  mist  hid  the  hills;  only  old  Ganassi 
Peak  stood  out,  dignified  and  stern.  Like  a  dirty 
piece  of  canvas,  one  cloud  balanced  itself  on  Ga- 
nassi's  shoulder  and  rapidly  spread  itself  around 
the  peak.  It  seemed  to  sap  the  very  life  from 
Ganassi,  as  it  enveloped  it  in  a  chilling  embrace. 
Slowly  the  cloud  loosed  its  hold  and  bounced 
along  on  the  lower  hills.  In  its  center  it  seemed 
to  bear  a  restless,  struggling  mass,  and  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  Sabah  observed  it  nervously. 
Strange  things  happen  very  suddenly  in  the  sunny 
Celebes.  Fascinated,  they  watched  the  odd-look- 
ing cloud  lumbering  toward  them,  dipping  and 
lifting  its  burden.  It  sailed  over  the  mountains, 
flitted  past  the  jungle,  and  reached  the  ocean, 
where  it  hovered  and  wavered  as  if  undecided 
which  way  to  go.  At  times  the  canvas-looking 
cloud  would  belly  down  in  the  middle,  almost 
Inirst,  right  itself,  and  come  sailing  on.  Again 
and  again  the  heavy  contents  pulled  the  cloud  to 
earth ;  but  valiantly  struggling  with  its  burden,  it 
resisted  and  rose  again.  The  cloud  brought  with 
it  a  death-like  mist,  damp  and  choking,  and  the 
sunshine  was  abruptly  put  out.  The  thing  hesi- 
tated over  the  Sabah,  dipping  and  sucking  itself 
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back,  as  if  made  of  elastic;  it  wandered  about 
aimlessly,  and  paused  over  the  fleeing  Dyaks. 
Finally,  as  if  strained  beyond  its  endurance,  the 
discouraged  cloud  gave  up  the  struggle. 

With  shrieks  and  cries  the  Dyaks  watched  it. 
Tons  and  tons  of  water  burst  from  the  cloud, 
striking  the  sea  with  a  hiss  that  sent  the  spray 
high  in  the  air. 

"Waterspout  I"  yelled  the 
captain,  and  ordered  the  Sa- 
baJi's  engines  stopped.  In  hor- 
ror they  beheld  the  crazy-look- 
ing column  careen  about,  obey- 
ing its  master,  the  capricious 
wind,  and  following  any  stray 
current;  around  and  around 
the  spiral,  grinding  mass  of 
water  veered  and  circled  aim- 
lessly.' It  danced  and  capered 
about  the  ocean  like  some  ma- 
lignant monster  loosed  from 
torment,  and  finally,  as  if  by 
direct  intent,  started  for  the 
river  mouth.  The  Dyaks  saw 
it  coming,  and,  in  their  puny 
efforts  to  escape,  seemed  like 
ants  before  an  elephant.  The 
five  streams,  flowing  through 
the  delta  of  the  Cotabato 
River,  seemed  to  draw  the 
vicious  waterspout  toward 
them,  and  on  it  went,  directly 
in  the  wake  of  the  doomed 
Dyaks.  Tensely  the  Sahah's 
passengers  followed  the  course 
of  the  spout.  The  whirling 
Nemesis  descended  upon  the 
pirates;  their  cries  of  terror 
came  faintly  through  the  roar 
and  hiss  of  water ;  and  finally, 
like  a  whirlwind,  the  water- 
spout pounced  upon  its  vic- 
tims. It  caught  at  them  with 
a  thousand  arms — it  tossed 
them  up — bore  them  down — 
tore  them  from  the  light  egg- 
shell proas,  which  it  crushed 
to  bits. 

Through  the  entire  fleet  stalked  tlie  monster, 
dealing  out  destruction  to  all,  and,  when  there 
remained  naught  to  vent  its  wrath  upon,  like  an 
insatiate  giant,  it  turned  again  toward  the  jun- 
gle. Straight  up  the  river  marched  the  water- 
spout, rooting  up  trees,  tearing  down  banks,  and 
gradually  vanished  in  the  distance,  leaving  wreck- 
age and  disaster  in  its  path. 


The  Americans  were  silenced  by  the  terrible 
spectacle.  But  two  figures  stood  out  rigid  and 
alone  on  the  Sabah's  deck. 

Papita's  eyes  were  fastened  on  Piang, — on  the 
charm  that  dangled  from  his  necklace  of  croco- 
dile-teeth, gift  of  the  wise  hermit  Ganassi,  sage 
of   the   mountains.     Piang   was   lost   in   Ganassi 


FINALLY,  lAKK  A  WHIRLWIND,  THE  WATERSPOUT   POUNCED   UPON   ITS  VICTIMS." 

Peak,  where  dwelt  his  wonder-man.  His  very 
attitude  proclaimed  that  his  spirit  was  pouring 
out  a  thanksgiving  to  his  patron,  who,  he  firmly 
believed,  had  sent  the  waterspout  to  destroy  his 
enemies.  Officers  and  sailors  were  alike  stirred 
to  awe  by  this  artless  exhibition,  and  their  eyes 
were  filled  with  admiration  as  they  looked  upon 
this  Moro  boy,  transfigured  by  his  faith. 


THE  END. 


DOR  lENKS 


"Hail,  you  li'aiidcriiu/  spirit!    Stand! 
Tell  me  the  way  to  Fairyland!" 

"The  land  of  Fairies  lies  far  away — 
Where  distant  mountains  fade  to  blue, 
Where  the  sun  has  set  and  filmy  clouds 
Are  melting  to  a  crimson  hue." 

"Hotv  way  I  ride  so  far,  so  far? 
Where  may  I  find  an  elfin  car?" 

"A  boat  is  drawn  by  pearly  swans, 

A  flying  craft  which  the  sprites  attend — 
The  fare  is  a  coin  from  the  pot  of  gold 
That  lies  beneath  the  rainbow's  end." 


That  prize  I  've  sought  for  many  a  day. 
Tell  me — is  there  no  other  ivax?" 


"Another?     Well,  there  's  a  shorter  road — 
An  easy  path  for  little  feet. 
Called  Make-Bclicvc,  which  leads  one  straight 
To  Fairyland  through  byways  sweet." 

"But  who  will  tell  one  how  to  go — 
All  the  turns  and  twists  to  know?" 

"Follow  the  children  as  they  seek 
Within  that  magic  land  to  roam ! 
Those  that  love  them,  learn  the  path 
To  reach  the  Fairies'  secret  home !" 


II.  YELLOW  LEAVES,  YELLOW  LEAVES 


BY  HILDA  W.  SMITH 


"Yellow  leaves,  yellow  leaves, 

Whither  do  you  blow  ?" 
"To  the  gates  of  Fairyland 
Dancing  to  and  fro  ; 
See,  we  come  to  bring  you 

Stores  of  fairy  gold, — 
All  the  elfin  treasure 

That  vour  hearts  can  hold. 


'Fairy  gold,  fairy  gold, 

In  the  sunset  skies, 
And  upon  the  frilly  wings 

Of  the  butterflies; 
So  our  gold  we  scatter. 

But  the  greater  part 
Treasure  for  safe-keeping 

In  each  loving  heart." 


III.   LITTLE  DOORS 

BY  ALICE  M.  WATTS 


Little  doors,  that  I  may  open 
And  pass  through  to  fairyland, 

Side  by  side,  there  on  my  book  shelves, 
Red  and  black  and  green  doors  stand. 

Such  a  company  of  playmates 
Wait  behind  those  doors  for  me  ! 


Such  brave  deeds  and  such  adventures 
We  enjoy  on  land  and  sea ! 

So  I  'm  never  dull  or  lonely; 

When  I  must  amuse  myself, 
I  can  always  choose  and  open 

Magic  doorways  on  my  shelf! 
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Chapter  XI 


A  CHANGE  OF   HEART 


Then  Harriet  saw,  nearer  at  hand,  a  spurt  of 
spray  leap  high  into  the  air.  There  came  the 
sound  of  the  hlow  of  a  wave  on  a  rock.  The 
warning  sound  showed  the  position  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  innocent-named,  horribly  deadly, 
Chickens,  whose  whole  cluster  must  be  close  in 
front.  Harriet  knew  how  Lois  ought  to  make 
the  passage  through  them :  she  should  sail  to  the 
opening  between  the  next  two,  luft  through  it, 
pass  close  beside  the  Hen,  and  let  the  boat  fall 
ofif  again  on  the  same  tack  in  order  to  pass  two 
more  of  the  Chickens.     Could  Lois  do  it? 

'"Stay  where  you  are,  Harriet !"  called  Lois. 
"I  will  put  you  right  alongside."  And  once  more 
the  boat  tacked. 

The  rock,  the  triple  group — the  bunched  and 
motionless  thing — appeared  again,  larger,  off  the 
port  bow.  Harriet  was  sure  of  it.  Though  a 
wave  broke  right  over  it,  it  reappeared.  The 
water  subsided  and  left  it  there. 

"Scream  !"  cried  Lois.  The  two  girls  screamed 
together.  And — yes,  white  faces  turned  to  see 
them ! 

"Now!"  cried  Lois.  She  brought  the  boat  di- 
rectly into  the  wind,  counting  on  its  momentum  to 
bring  them  past  the  waiting  three  before  the  wind 
and  waves  should  stop  it. 

Oh,  the  long  slow  moment — minute — hour, 
while  Harriet  stretched  her  hands  over  the  gun- 
wale !  The  boat  surged  forward — deliberately, 
maddeningly  slow.  Yet  at  last  the  three  were 
close  aboard,  they  were  rising  to  their  feet ;  with 
stiffened  muscles,  with  footing  insecure  beneath 
the  waves,  they  were  trying  to 'cast  themselves 
into  the  boat.  Well  it  was  that  Harriet  was 
there  to  help,  that  Lois  could  free  one  hand,  and 
that  each  was  strong  of  wrist  and  arm.  By  hook 
or  crook,  clumsily,  bruising  themselves,  the  three 
crawled  and  were  hauled  on  board. 

The  boat  had  not  lost  its  headway.  Lois  pulled 
the  tiller  toward  her,  the  bow  swung,  the  wind 
blew  hard  against  the  sail.  Slowly,  too  slowly, 
the  boat  drove  on ;  slowly  some  harsh  thing 
scraped  against  the  side.  Had  a  wave  then  lifted 
and  dropped  her  on  the  jagged  rock  the  seams 
would  have  opened.  But  that  moment  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  waves,  the  scraping  ceased,  and  the 
little  craft  sailed  out  into  the  open  water. 


No  fear  now !  Nothing  to  meet  except  the 
wind  and  waves,  to  which  they  knew  they  could 
bid  defiance.  Relief  in  all  hearts  brought  warm 
tears  of  thankfulness. 

The  two  boys,  though  well  trained  and  hardy, 
needed  some  minutes  in  order  to  drive  the  stiff- 
ness from  their  cramped  limbs.  But  when  they 
were  ready  to  help  the  girls,  should  help  be 
needed,  Jones  still  crouched  silent  and  unrespon- 
sive in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  They  thought  him 
ill ;  but  when,  on  reaching  the  float,  they  wished 
to  assist  him  ashore,  he  climbed  out  by  himself 
and  staggered  ahead  of  them  along  the  pier,  to 
lose  himself  in  the  shadows  of  the  path  that  led 
to  the  garage.  When  they,  in  their  turn,  reached 
the  beach  they  heard  the  last  of  his  steps  dying 
away  as  he  stumbled  up  the  hill. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  said  Pelham,  quickly,  before 
the  girls  could  speak,  ''how  Jones  behaved  on  the 
rock.  After  we  thought  we  had  failed  to  send 
our  flash-light  message  and  we  found  the  spindle 
was  bending,  he  begged  Neil  and  me  to  swim 
ashore  and  leave  him." 

"But  you  did  n't  go,"  said  Harriet,  proudly. 

"We  never  would  have  left  him  after  that," 
said  Pelham.  "But  when  we  refused  he  said:  'If 
the  spindle  breaks,  don't  try  to  save  me.  There  's 
no  hope  for  any  of  us  if  you  do.  This  iron  rod 
is  heavy  enough  to  take  me  to  the  bottom,  and 
/  shall  hang  on  and  go  zvith  it!'  To  save  us — 
think  of  it !" 

"And  he  proved  he  meant  it,"  said  Neil.  "When 
the  boat  came  you  had  to  get  in  first,  Pelham, 
because  you  were  nearest,  and  on  account  of 
your  arm.  Bert  made  me  go  next;  he  would  n't 
budge  till  he  saw  me  safely  started." 

The  girls  remembered  it  was  so.  And  they 
gazed  thoughtfully  up  the  dark  path. 

"He  did  n't  thank  you  girls,''  said  Pelham, 
''because  he  was  ashamed  of  himself.  1  '11  never 
say,  after  this,  that  a  fellow  that  seems  all  wrong 
may  n't  have  good  in  him  at  the  bottom." 

"And,"  added  Neil,  "we  '11  all  make  friends 
again  in  the  morning." 

To  this  last  proposal  Mr.  Winslow,  after  his 
return  with  the  doctor  and  the  careful  setting  of 
Pelham's  arm,  heartily  agreed.  "The  fellow  cer- 
tainly has  good  in  him,"  he  said.  "If  we  turn 
him  off,  he  's  likely  to  come  to  no  good;  so  we 
must  keep  him.     I  think  he  's  learned  his  lesson." 

He  and  Neil  believed  this  the  more  at  the  first 
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sight  of  the  garage  when  they  went  to  it  in  the 
morning  to  patch  up  a  peace.  Usually  untidy,  the 
place  was  now  in  the  finest  order.  Not  only  was 
the  car  (which  last  night  had  come  back  splashed 
with  mud  to  the  top  of  the  wind-shield j  clean 
and  bright,  but  the  hose  was  coiled  and  hung  up, 
the  tools  were  in  place,  the  bench  was  neat,  and 
the  floor  had  been  washed.  Neil  echoed  his  em- 
ployer's whistle,  and  said : 

"He  's  done  three  hours'  work  already." 

"Jones !"  called  Mr.  Winslow.  But  though  his 
voice  echoed  in  the  room  and  must  have  been 
audible  to  any  one  in  the  building,  there  came  no 
answer.  Mr.  Winslow  strode  to  the  stairs  and 
mounted  to  the  roomy  attic.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse to  his  knock  on  the  door,  but  it  opened  at 
once  to  his  hand.     The  bedroom  was  empty. 

"Another  miracle!"  said  Mr.  Winslow,  quietly, 
to  the  boy  who  had  followed  him.  For  the  bed- 
room hitherto  had  been  worse  than  the  work- 
room, with  its  litter  of  newspapers,  collars, 
towels,  pipes,  and  tobacco,  and  its  unmade  bed. 
Now  it,  too,  had  been  put  to  rights,  the  bed  made 
neatly,  the  floor  swept,  the  mirror  straightened, 
and  each  article  of  furniture  set  in  its  proper 
place.    "Too  good  to  be  true  !"  said  the  owner. 

But  Neil,  understanding  better  the  state  of 
mind  which  Bert  must  have  been  in,  saw  that 
something  else  might  not  be  too  bad  to  be  true. 
In  the  neatness  of  the  unoccupied  room  he 
thought  he  saw  a  good-by.  And  stepping  quickly 
to  the  bureau  he  opened  the  upper  drawer. 

"Empty!" 

"Empty?"  cried  Mr.  Winslow.  "What  does 
that  mean?" 

Quickly  Neil  opened,  drawer  after  drawer. 
They  were  empty  and  brushed  out.  He  looked 
around  the  room,  then,  opening  a  door,  showed 
the  closet  perfectly  bare.    "His  suitcase  is  gone." 

"Then  he  's  gone  too !"  cried  Mr.  Winslow. 

The  boy  saw  a  piece  of  a  paper  lying  upon  the 
bureau-top.  There  was  writing  on  it.  He 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Winslow,  who  read  it  aloud : 

"Give  my  wages  to  Neil.  He  deserves  them." 
There  was  no  signature,  no  other  word,  but  it 
was  plain  that  Jones  had  gone  away. 

Mr.  Winslow  stood  thinking.  "He  was  afraid 
of  what  I  might  do." 

"I  think  it  was  more  than  that,  sir,"  said  Neil. 
"That  message  means  that  he  's  sorry." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Winslow,  thought- 
fully. "Neil,  that  is  not  the  sort  of  man  that  we 
ought  to  let  go  any  farther  w-rong."  He  drew  a 
time-table  from  his  pocket.  "How  long  ago,"  he 
asked,  "do  you  think  he  went?" 

"Dick  told  me  when  I  landed,"  said  the  boy, 
"that  he  heard  Bert  working  here  an  hour  ago." 


"There  's  no  Boston  train  since  then,"  said 
Mr.  Winslow.  "But  he  may  liave  taken  the  down 
train  to  Woods  Hole,  intending  to  cross  on  the 
boat  to  New  Bedford.  And  that  gives  us  our 
chance,  for  the  boat  does  not  start  for  half  an 
hour  yet."  He  went  quickly  down  the  stairs. 
"Open  the  big  doors."  he  directed,  and  climbed 
into  the  car.  "Now,"  when  the  doors  were  open 
and  the  engine  purring,  "get  in.  I  sliall  need 
you." 

Mr.  Winslow  set  the  car  on  tlie  road  to  the 
distant  steamer  pier,  twelve  miles  away.  He  man- 
aged the  car  well.  The  sharp  turns  were  known 
to  him,  and  he  slowed  down  for  them;  the  traffic 
in  comfortable  village  streets,  where  the  butcher's 
man  stopped  his  wagon  to  chat  with  the  grocer  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  did  not  affect  his  temper; 
the  wayside  dwellings,  where  the  fishman's  cart 
stood  squarely  across  the  way  or  a  peddler's 
horse  strayed  idly  or  children  played  in  the  road, 
caused  him  only  slight  delay,  while  always  re- 
membering "safety  first."  They  reached  at  last 
the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  Woods  Hole, 
from  one  of  which  they  saw  that  the  steamer 
was  still  at  her  wharf.  Out  upon  the  pier  the 
car  finally  rolled,  Mr.  Winslow  stopped  it,  and 
the  two  leaped  out.  Mr.  Winslow  keenly  scanned 
the  crowd  on  the  boat  for  a  glimpse  of  the  fugi- 
tive. But  Neil,  still  with  the  better  understanding 
of  Jones's  state  of  mind,  wisely  looked  for  the 
place  where  the  crowd  was  least,  and  quickly 
spied  one  lonely,  dejected  figure,  sitting  upon  a 
barrel  among  the  piles  of  freight  in  the  bow. 

"There  !"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Winslow.  And  with 
Neil  at  his  side  he  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
pier,  close  to  the  melancholy  passenger. 

The  chauffeur  had  been  something  of  a  dandy 
and  a  swaggerer,  but  he  now  showed  no  sign  of 
this.  As  carefully  as  he  had  made  neat  the  gar- 
age and  his  room,  just  as  carelessly  had  he 
dressed  himself^for  his  journey.  His  clothes  were 
unbrushed,  and  so  must  have  been  his  hair,  to 
judge  from  the  locks  which  appeared  under  the 
edges  of  his  cap,  which  he  had  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes.  He  had  not  found  time  to  shave,  as 
was  evident  from  the  stubble  on  his  chin.  But 
these  signs  were  scarcely  needed  to  reveal  the 
change  in  the  inner  man.  His  rounded  shoulders, 
his  depressed  aspect,  the  fact  that  the  cigarette 
on  which  he  was  nervously  biting  had  gone  out 
a  few  moments  after  it  had  first  been  lighted,  all 
showed  that  his  self-confidence  was  gone. 

But  he  had  not  expected  pursuit,  for  he  had  not 
concealed  himself.  He  started  when  his  name 
was  called;  and  when  he  saw  Mr.  Winslow  he 
seemed  puzzled  as  to  how  he  had  got  there,  until 
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he  saw  the  automobile.  Unwillingly  he  came  to 
the  railing. 

"Jones,"  said  Mr.  Winslow,  "I  want  you  to 
come  back." 

"And  if  I  don't,"  said  Jones,  gloomily,  "you  '11 
send  a  constable  aboard  for  me,  or  have  the 
police  waiting  at  New  Bedford  when  the  boat 
arrives." 

"To  arrest  you?"  asked  Mr.  Winslow.   "Why?" 

"The  Eagle  's  gone,"  said  Jones. 

''No.     Neil  fished  it  up  this  morning." 

"Then,"  said  the  man,  "I  suppose  the  Ven- 
ture 's  smashed  up  somewhere." 

"Why,  not  exactly,"  answered  Mr.  Winslow. 
"Her  anchor  held  her,  and  she  's  back  in  the 
harbor  at  this  minute." 

"Well,  anyway,"  the  man  began  again,  as  if 
determined  to  incriminate  himself,  "the  Hera  's 
certainly  sunk." 

"She  certainly  is,"  admitted  Mr.  Winslow. 
"But  we  don't  lay  that  to  you.  No,  I  have  n't 
the  slightest  intention  of  having  you  arrested.  I 
hoped  you  'd  come  back  to  work  again." 

The  chauffeur,  genuinely  surprised,  cast  one 
irresolute  glance  at  his  suitcase.  Then  he  shook 
his  head.  "I  won't  go  back,"  he  declared,  "where 
I  've  made  a  fool  of  myself." 

"Why,  Jones,"  said  Mr.  Winslow,  "if  you  go 
away,  I  '11  have  to  explain  to  everybody  why 
you  left.  I  don't  think  any  one  knows  the  facts 
about  the  Eagle  except  my  family  and  Neil's 
grandfather.  Certainly  the  servants  don't,  and 
whatever  Dick  may  know,  he  's  promised  not  to 
tell.  You  yourself  know  how  deserted  the  harbor 
was  when  you  took  the  Ve)itiire  out  yesterday. 
As  to  the  Hera  being  wrecked — " 

"That  was  my  doing,"  struck  in  Jones,  quickly. 
"I  know  it.  But  it  's  the  one  thing  of  all  that  I 
did  n't  mean  to  do." 

"Let  me  take  the  blame  of  that,"  said  Neil. 
"The  fact  is,  I  'm  bearing  it  already.  The  boat- 
men have  been  telling  me  very  plainly  that  I  was 
a  fool  to  try  the  passage  in  that  storm." 

,"And  you  have  n't  told  what  really  happened?" 
cried  Bert. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Neil  with  emphasis. 

The  dropping  of  Bert's  eyes,  the  clenching 
and  unclenching  of  his  hands,  showed  that  the 
reply  affected  him  strongly. 

"One  other  thing,"  said  Mr.  Winslow.  "No- 
l)ody  knows  that  you  intended  to  go  away  this 
morning,  unless  you  yourself  told.  My  wife  even 
does  n't  know,  nor  the  children.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  simply  to  come  back." 

Jones  looked  up  again,  "You  really  want  me?" 

"That  's  what  I  'm  here  for,"  answered  Mr. 
Winslow,  simply. 


The  man  looked  at  Neil.  "And  vou  're  will- 
ing?"  _ 

Neil's  answer  was  effective.  He  sprang  across 
to  the  edge  of  the  boat,  climbed  the  railing,  and 
picked  up  Bert's  suitcase.  Then,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  man's  arm,  he  turned  him,  with  a 
gentle  pressure,  toward  the  gangway.  "Come  on, 
Bert,"  he  said. 

And  Bert  went  with  him,  unresisting. 

Chapter  XH 

the  last  r.\ce  for  the  eagle 

The  automobile,  with  Jones  steering,  returned 
home  so  soon  that  the  short  absence  was  scarcely 
remarked.  The  family  greeted  the  man  kindly ; 
his  belated  unselfishness  had  touched  them,  and 
to  his  embarrassment  he  felt  himself  welcome. 

As  to  the  Hera,  though  she  was  promptly 
lifted,  there  was  no  mending  her  in  time  for  the 
race.  When  she  was  upon  the  ways  it  was  found 
that  she  had  staved  in  not  only  her  planking,  but 
also  her  frame.  The  mast  and  rigging  also  were 
badly  injured.  The  boat-builder  in  the  next  town, 
when  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Winslow,  declared  that 
he  had  already  promised  enough  work  before  the 
race  to  keep  his  men  busy  from  daylight  until 
dusk.  "No,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  can't  do  the  work 
for  you  nohow." 

And  so  Howard  and  Pelham  and  Neil  had  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  the  race.  Three  persons,  the 
owner  and  two  helpers,  were  by  the  rules  allowed 
in  each  boat ;  and  the  three  boys  had  counted  on 
victory.  But  now  the  winning  of  the  race  and 
the  Eagle  was  left  to  Ruth. 

"Take  Neil  with  you,"  said  Howard.  "He 
know^s  the  racing  game.  You  and  he  and  Dick 
will  make  a  good  crew." 

Dick  was  commonly  Ruth's  boatman.  But  she 
had  an  inspiration.  "No!"  she  cried;  "I  shall 
take  Lois  and  Harriet !"  And  though  the  two 
girls  excused  themselves  from  the  responsibility, 
Ruth  stuck  to  her  decision,  and  her  father  agreed. 

"Of  course,  it  's  the  last  race,"  he  said,  "and 
if  you  lose  it,  you  lose  the  Eagle.  But  Harriet 
is  already  a  good  sailor,  and  if  Lois  does  only 
half  as  well  as  she  has  done  already,  you  could  n't 
have  a  better  helper." 

"And  if  we  win,"  cried  Ruth,  "I  '11  hoist  a 
broom  at  the  masthead,  like  old  Van  Tromp,  and 
sail  through  the  fleet!" 

"Why  not  hoist  the  Eagle?"  rejoined  her 
brother.  Then  an  idea  seized  him,  and  he  evi- 
dently consulted  his  father  upon  it,  but  he  would 
not  share  it  with  the  girls.  Mr.  Winslow  gave  a 
reluctant  consent ;  then  Howard  and  Pelham 
rushed  off  to  find  Neil,  broke  in  upon  his  work 
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with  Dick  in  gettint?  the  Rhoda  ready  for  the 
race,  explained  their  plan,  and  discussed  it  with 
him.  And,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  Fred  Barnes 
who  on  the  day  of  the  race  exi)erienced,  as  How- 
ard meant  he  should,  a  thrill  of  horror. 

The  two  hoys  met  on  the  yacht-cluh  pier  at 
Marlow,  Fred  most  immaculate  in  flannels,  How- 
ard a  little  more  rough  and  ready  in  duck.  "See 
him  come !"  muttered  Howard  to  Pelham. 
"You  'd  tliink  he  owned  the  place." 

Fred  walked  straight  up  to  Howard.  "Where  's 
your  hoat,"  he  demanded.  "1  see  you  came  over 
in  your  motor-cat." 

"Oh,"  answered  Fred,  carelessly,  "the  Hera  's 
stove.  Can't  hope  to  have  her  in  shape  for  sail- 
ing in  less  than  a  week." 

Fred  drew  himself  uj).  "The  race  is  to-day, 
you  know,"  he  said  coldly.  "You  can't  expect  to 
have  it  postponed." 

"I  don't  need  to,"  replied  Howard.  "My  sister 
will  win  the  race  for  us." 

"No  douht,"  said  Fred,  drily.  He  was  turning 
away,  and  Howard  was  winking  at  Pelham,  when 
the  other  turned  back.  "Oh,  by  the  way,"  he 
asked  with  careful  carelessness,  "you  've  got  the 
Eagle  here?" 

He  had  had  it  on  his  mind  from  the  first.  "Of 
course  it  's  here,"  answered  Howard,  cheerfully. 
"You  can't  miss  it." 

"Where,  then?"  demanded  Fred. 

"Seeing  's  believing,  is  n't  it?"  asked  Howard. 
"It  's  there,  on  the  Rhoda."  And  he  pointed 
toward  the  boat. 

Fred  saw  a  glistening  object  on  the  Rhoda's 
masthead.  He  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  "Do 
you  mean,"  he  cried,  deeply  shocked,  "that  she  is 
carrying  the  Eagle  there  ?" 

"Why  not?"  inquired  tlie  innocent  Howard. 

"Why,"  sputtered  Fred,  "it  's  not  safe !  Be- 
sides, it  's  improper." 

•  "It  's  projjcr  if  it  's  safe,"  rejoined  Howard. 
"I  've  been  studying  the  rules  of  the  races.  And 
you  '11  find  it  safe  enough." 

Fred  seized  his  arm.  "You  come  with  me  to 
the  judges,"  he  insisted.  "I  declare  I  won't  .start 
in  the  race  till  the  Eagle  's  removed." 

But  he  liad  to.  From  the  judges  he  had  scant 
sympathy,  probably  because  Fred  Barnes  was  a 
person  to  whom  the  feeling  was  unknown.  With 
polite  smiles  they  read  the  conditions  of  the  races 
for  the  Eagle  and  declared  that  the  Winslows 
were  quite  within  their  rights  in  carrying  the 
trophy  at  the  Rhoda's  masthead.  In  disgust  Fred 
stalked  away  from  them  without  a  word,  called 
harshly  down  to  his  boatman  on  the  float,  and 
embarked  for  his  own  little  sloop. 

"You  see,"  remarked  Howard,  "how  he  speaks 


to  his  men.  Nobody  ever  works  for  him  with 
mucli  spirit.  I  believe  they  'd  throw  the  race 
our  way  to  spite  him  if  they  dared.  Here  are  the 
girls." 

The  Rlioda  had  tacked  in  close  to  the  wharf; 
the  three  girls,  all  neat  and  ready  for  the  race  in 
their  middy  ])louses  and  short  skirts,  were  recog- 
nized by  many  on  the  pier  as  contestants  in  the 
most  important  race  of  the  day  and  were  much 
applauded.  The  three  looked  up  at  the  boys  on 
the  wharf,  and  each  in  her  way  signaled  sym- 
])athy  at  their  absence  and  a  demand  for  good 
wishes.  Then  they  sailed  out  again  beyond  the 
anchorage. 

The  other  races  were  started — the  motor-cats, 
from  which  race  the  J'ciitiirc  abstained,  the  sail- 
ing cats,  the  larger  sloo])s.  Last  of  all  the  fifteen- 
footers  got  ready,  tacking  about  in  a  fleet  of 
nearly  twenty  boats  gathered  from  all  the  shore 
towns  within  ten  miles.  All  had  contested  for 
the  Eagle  for  the  last  three  years,  some  few  of 
them  had  won  at  times;  but  tlie  Rhoda  and  b'red 
Barnes's  Flora,  now  that  the  Hera  was  disabled, 
were  regarded  as  the  best,  and  were  expected  to 
settle  the  tie  between  them. 

They  started  in  a  close  bunch.  The  breeze  was 
.stiff,  and  one  of  the  leaders  carried  away  a  stay, 
then  snapped  her  mast.  The  rest  drove  by  and 
left  her  behind.  The  first  leg  of  the  race  took 
them  out  of  sight  behind  the  lighthouse;  when 
the  racers  emerged  they  were  in  a  long  line,  the 
slower  ones  already  well  behind,  the  Rhoda  and 
the  Flora  together  in  front.  "It  's  between  them." 
said  Howard,  watching  from  the  pier.  "But  I 
wish  the  wind  was  n't  slackening.  The  Rhoda 
is  best  in  a  good  breeze,  and  hVed  Barnes  likes  a 
drifting  race." 

After  a  while  it  looked  as  if  a  drifting  race  it 
was  to  be.  The  breeze  grew  weaker  and  weaker ; 
around  the  second  buoy  the  yachts  huddled  to- 
gether, for  some  of  the  slower  ones  had  caught 
up.  As  they  .started  for  the  long  beat  home  the 
waves  were  flattening,  the  masts  swayed  listlessly, 
the  sails  barely  filled.  Then  tin*  wind  increased 
slightly,  but  not  for  long.  To  the  watchers  on 
the  pier  it  seemed  certain  that  only  little  flaws 
were  to  be  expected.  And  in  the  fitful  wind  the 
Flora  began  to  draw  ahead. 

"Is  n't  it  exasperating!"  exclaimed  Howard. 

Pelham  leaned  close  to  him.  "Are  you  sorry 
you  put  the  Eagle  on  the  mast?" 

Howard  groaned.  "What  a  fool  I  was  to 
brag !" 

On  board  the  Rhoda  the  three  girls  sat  silent. 
Ruth  held  the  tiller  delicately;  she  was  ready  to 
work  for  every  advantage  that  any  little  flav/ 
might  bring.     But  both  she  and  Harriet  looked 
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with  fascination  at  the  Flora  as  she  began  to  slip 
away  from  them.  She  sailed  steadily ;  all  the 
others  lagged.  Then  Ruth  glanced  regretfully 
at  the  shining  figure  at  the  masthead.  How  she 
wished  it  were  safe  on  shore ! 

Harriet  was  thinking  of  Fred  Barnes's  face  as 
the  girls  saw  it  when  the  two  boats  rounded  the 
buoy  close  together.  He  had  not  looked  at  them ; 
it  had  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  know  they  were 
there.  Perhaps  it  was  contempt ;  perhaps  he 
thought  it  manly  to  ignore  them.  But  she 
clenched  her  hands.  It  seemed  unbearable  that 
such  a  fellow  should  take  the  Eagle  away  from 
Ruth. 

Lois  had  been  looking  out  into  the  bay.  She 
rose  and  stepped  forward,  and  from  the  bow 
scanned  the  whole  course.  Fred,  she  saw,  was 
slowly  drawing  toward  the  shore ;  all  the  others, 
as  they  rounded  the  stake,  were  following  him. 
Even  Ruth  had  put  the  Rhoda  on  the  same  tack. 
Lois  looked  again  out  into  the  bay,  where  was 
no  headland,  no  shoal,  nothing  to  interfere  with 
their  choosing  any  course  they  pleased,  if  only 
they  crossed  the  line  between  the  pier  and  the 
stake-boat  when  coming  from  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Lois  saw,  away  from  the  shore,  the  bluer  rip- 
ple of  the  surface  of  the  waves.  She  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  but  one  more  glance  was  enough ; 
and  then  she  went  back  to  the  cockpit. 

"Ruth,"  she  said,  "there  is  more  wind  off- 
shore." 

Nothing  more  was  needed.  Ruth's  eyes  lighted 
up ;  Harriet  clasped  her  hands.  Neither  of  them 
looked  for  proof  of  Lois's  words ;  they  knew  that 
her  judgment  was  better  than  theirs.  Without  a 
word  Ruth  put  down  the  helm  and  headed  the 
Rhoda  out  into  the  bay. 

To  one  unskilled  in  racing  it  might  have 
seemed  as  if  the  Rhoda  had  abandoned  the  con- 
test and  were  starting  for  home.  All  the  other 
boats  were  tacking  along  the  shore,  making  the 
best  of  the  little  flaws  that  came  from  the  land. 
The  Rhoda  stood  boldly  away  till  a  quarter-mile 
separated  her  from  the  others.  But  to  those  who 
were  watching,  it  was  evident  that,  light  though 
the  wind  was  everywhere,  it  was  best  with  her. 
Her  sails  remained  filled,  and  lightly  heeling,  she 
kept  steadily  on. 

Pelham,  at  first  pleased,  at  length  began  to 
worry.  "Are  n't  the  others  nearer?  Is  n't  she 
sailing  too  far  out?"  The  Rhoda  certainly 
looked  much  the  farthest  from  the  line. 

"Leave  it  to  the  girls,"  said  Howard,  wisely. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  judge  of  distances  in  watch- 
ing a  yacht-race  that  others  around  the  two  boys 
began   to   murmur.     "The   girls   are   risking   too 


much.  They  never  can  make  it.  Bad  judg- 
ment !     Bad  judgment !" 

But  Howard  retained  his  confidence.  "They 
mean  to  make  it  in  one  long  tack  out  and  another 
home.  Fred,  on  his  system,  must  do  a  lot  of 
zigzagging  and  lose  time.     Wait." 

The  waiting  was  very  difficult.  ''Why  don't 
they  turn  ?"  groaned  Pelham. 

For  the  girls  themselves  the  waiting  was  most 
difficult  of  all.  Their  intention  was,  as  Howard 
said,  to  waste  no  time  or  headway  in  frequent 
tackings,  but  to  reach  the  line  by  one  long  run 
out  and  another  in.  Ruth  began  at  last,  by  more 
frequent  glances  toward  Lois,  to  show  that  she 
knew  the  time  was  near  when  they  must  tack. 
Harriet  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  But  Lois 
sat  steadily,  from  moment  to  moment  taking  her 
bearings,  and  waiting  until  the  long  sure  run  was 
promised.  Her  eyes  did  not  cease  scanning  the 
distant  landmarks  and  the  finishing-line  until  at 
last  she  said : 

"I  think  we  can  make  it  now." 

And  immediately  Ruth  swung  the  Rhoda  about. 

To  those  who  watched  on  shore  the  contest  was 
most  curious.  Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  line 
crept  the  fleet  of  boats,  the  Flora  leading.  From 
far  out  in  the  bay  swept  in  the  Rhoda,  bending 
well  to  the  stiffer  breeze,  every  inch  of  her  can- 
vas drawing,  but  oh,  so  much  farther  away !  It 
seemed  impossible  for  her  to  reach  the  line  first. 
And  yet  the  Flora  and  her  following  had  dropped 
to  leeward  of  the  line  and  had  to  work  their  way 
up  to  it  rod  by  rod;  while  the  Rhoda,  safe  to 
windward,  had  but  to  keep  steadily  onward  with- 
out check. 

The  skilled  yachtsmen  among  the  watchers  be- 
gan to  exchange  knowing  glances.  It  was  a 
contest  of  the  kind  they  liked  to  see,  where  know- 
ledge and  courage  struck  out  an  independent  line 
for  itself,  and  won — perhaps! 

On  the  beach  stood  two  excited  watchers,  a 
man  dressed  as  a  chauffeur  and  a  boy  dressed  as 
a  boatman.  They  were  close  together ;  the  man's 
hand  was  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  he  was  press- 
ing it  hard. 

"We  '11  win!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  Neil,  tell  me 
we  '11  win !" 

And  on  the  pier  Pelham  was  pounding  How- 
ard on  the  back. 

"They  '11  do  it,  won't  they?  Oh,  Howard,  say 
they  '11  do  it !" 

On  the  boat  the  three  girls  had  nothing  to  do 
but  wait.  At  the  turn  Lois  and  Harriet  had  han- 
dled the  sheets  like  veterans,  and  now,  crouched 
low  from  the  wind,  lest  they  should  retard  the 
boat,  they  watched  the  Flora  steadily  working  to- 
ward the  finish.     It  was  impossible  to  tell   how 
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soon   she  could  reach  a   windward  position  and 
cross  the  line. 

"I  could  scream!"  said  Harriet  below  her 
breath. 

The  others  answered  by  strained  smiles. 

Fred  Barnes,  in  his  boat, 
was  scowling  more  and  more 
savagely.  His  two  men  were 
crouching  forward  in  the 
cockpit,  gravely  watching  the 
progress  of  the  race,  saying 
no  word,  carefully  avoiding 
looking  either  at  eacli  other 
or  at  their  employer.  At  the 
second  stake  the  older  of  the 
two  had  pointed  to  the  outer 
course,  advising  Fred  to  take 
it.  The  lad  had  decided 
against  him.  When,  looking 
astern,  the  men  had  seen  the 
Rhoda  take  that  course,  tliey 
had  exchanged  one  glance  and 
no  more,-  lest  Fred  should  in- 
tercept some  message  of  satis- 
faction. The  girls'  advantage 
was  very  plain  to  them,  for 
Fred  was  steadily  dropping  to 
leeward  of  the  line,  while  the 
girls  kept  to  windward  of  it. 
Now  Fred  was  working  hard 
to  make  up  this  handicap, 
troubled  by  the  thought  of  his 
mistake,  vexed  that  the  girls 
had  been  cleverer  than  he,  and 
disgusted  by  tlie  knowledge 
that,  should  he  try  to  blame 
his  men,  they  could  answer 
that  he  had  not  taken  their 
advice.  He  glanced  out  at  the 
Rhoda.  In  actual  distance  he 
had  worked  to  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  line,  and 
was  nearer  to  it ;  yet  he  must 
make  one  more  outward  hitch, 
and,  as  an  experienced  sailor, 
he  foresaw  that  this  necessity 
might  lose  him  the  race.  His 
men,  solemn  as  statues,  knew  that  it  would. 

And  at  that  moment,  in  the  other  boat,  Lois 
drew  a  long  breath.  Rutli,  glancing  quickly  at 
her,  nodded  brightly.  "Oh,  tell  me!"  cried  Har- 
riet; "are  we  sure?" 

The  answer  was  drowned  by  the  scream  of  a 
whistle  from  a  near-by  motor-boat.  But  Harriet 
saw  Lois  smile.  Other  boats  joined  in  a  brief 
chorus,  and  there  came   from  the   pier  a   faint 

THE 


clapping  of  hands.  Ruth's  face  was  all  aglow 
with  iiappiness  as  she  held  her  boat  true  to  its 
course.  The  Flora  was  still  struggling  slowly  for 
position  when  the  boom  of  a  gun  from  the  pier 
announced  the  winning  of  the  race.     With  one 
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accord  the  three  girls  turned  their  bright  glances 
upward  to  the  Eagle  at  the  masthead. 

On  the  high  judges'  stand  one  of  the  officials 
turned  to  anotlier.  He  uttered  one  word. 
"Brains !" 

The  whole  pier-end  was  alive  with  waving 
handkerchiefs.  On  the  beach  a  man  and  a  boy 
were  gaily  shaking  hands.  And  said  Howard  to 
Pelham,  "Now  T  "d  like  to  hoist  the  broom !" 

END. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  great  men  who  framed  our  Constitution  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  national  Government 
were  distrustful  of  the  executive  power.  They 
had  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  English  executive, 
King  George  III,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  give 
the  American  executive,  the  President,  any  more 
power  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  They 
made  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  military 
forces;  they  conferred  upon  him,  jointly  with 
the  Senate,  the  treaty-making  power  and  the 
power  of  appointing  foreign  ministers,  judges  of 
the  federal  courts,  and  officers  of  the  federal 
government ;  they  gave  him  power  to  convene 
Congress  in  extraordinary  session ;  and  they  gave 
him  power  to  veto  a  law  of  Congress.  These 
powers  as  wielded  by  the  earlier  Presidents  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  great,  but  as  wielded  by  the 
Presidents  of  to-day  they  are  enormous.  There 
is  not  another  ruler  in  the  whole  world,  perhaps, 
who  exercises  an  authority  greater  than  that  ex- 
ercised by  President  Wilson.  By  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  laws  recently  passed  ])y  Con- 
gress, the  President  exercises  a  supreme  com- 
mand over  the  largest  army  and  navy  the  coun- 
try ever  has  had  or  ever  dreamed  of  having.  He 
controls  or  supervises  the  entire  shipping  indus- 
try of  the  country.  He  may  direct  the  move- 
ments of  every  car  and  every  locomotive  on 
every  railroad  in  the  United  States.  He  controls 
the  export  business  of  the  country,  it  being  un- 
lawful to  ship  abroad  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  barrel 
of  flour  without  his  permission.  He  controls  all 
the  means  of  communication,  including  the  tele- 
phone, the  telegraph,  and  the  wireless.  He  may 
cause  any  individual  residing  in  this  country  to 
be  shadowed  by  agents  of  the  Government  and 
watched  day  and  night.  He  may  regulate  the 
food  resources  of  the  nation,  and  he  may  take 


possession  of  all  the  coal-mines  in  the  country 
and  fix  the  prices  at  which  fuel  may  be  sold. 
These  powers  have  already  been  given  to  the 
President  and  there  are  people  who  would  give 
him  still  more.  Indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  in 
high  places  that  the  President  be  made  dictator 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  Senator  Harding 
.  of  Ohio  is  reported  as  saying:  "What  the  United 
States  needs,  and  what  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  win 
the  war,  is  a  supreme  dictator.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson 
is  our  President,  duly  elected.  He  is  already,  by 
the  inevitable  force  of  events,  our  partial  dicta- 
tor. Why  not  make  him  supreme  dictator?" 
But  if  the  President  were  actually  made  dicta- 
tor. Congress  would  be  the  only  body  that  could 
bestow  the  title  and  confer  the  power.  And  what 
Congress  could  give,  it  could  also  take  away.  It 
could  unmake  a  dictator  as  easily  as  make  one. 
So  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  President's 
power  will  become  so  great  as  to  threaten  our 
li])erties  or  deprive  us  of  our  rights.  For  after 
all  the  last  word  is  with  Congress.  If  any  Presi- 
dent should  dare  exercise  power  in  a  wrongful 
or  unlawful  manner.  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  could  impeach  him  and  drive  him  from  of- 
fice. Thus  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that 
the  American  President  will  ever  become  a  kai- 
ser, or  a  czar,  or  an  autocrat  of  any  kind. 

CONTROL  OF  FOOD  AND  FUEL 

On  August  10,  President  Wilson  signed  what  is 
known  as  the  Food-Control  Bill,  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  ever  passed  by  the  American 
Congress.  The  provisions  of  this  remarkable 
law  may  be  stated  in  a  nutshell,  as  follows : 

It  creates  a  food  dictatorship  and  provides  for 
a  food  dictator.     It  authorizes  the  President  to 
buy  and  sell  wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans,  and  pota- 
toes at  reasonable  prices. 
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It  guaraiiiees  farmers  a  minimum  price  of 
$2.00  a  bushel  for  their  next  year's  wheat  crop. 

It  authorizes  the  President  to  fix  the  price  of 
coal  and  coke  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  charge  of 
the  coal-mines  and  operate  them. 

It  absohitely  prohibits  the  use  of  food-materials 
in  the  manufacture  of  whisky,  and  authorizes  tiie 
President,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
foods  or  fruits  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  or 
wine. 

It  gives  the  President  power  to  seize  upon  any 
supplies  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  army  and 
navy. 

It  provides  that  where  necessary  foods  have 
been  hoarded,  they  may  be  seized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  sold. 

It  appropriates  $162,500,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

No  sooner  had  the  Food-Control  Bill  passed 
than  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  was  appointed  l)y 
the  President  as  the  Food  Administrator.  And 
quickly  it  was  made  plain  that  the  new  law  was 
not  to  be  a  dead  letter,  for  within  two  weeks  after 
its  passage  the  public  was  informed  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  fixed  the  price  that  the  people  are  to 
pay  for  their  coal  next  winter.  This  was  strange 
information  to  the  minds  of  most  Americans. 
Why,  many  citizens  asked,  should  the  President 
assume  the  duties  of  a  coal  dealer,  or  a  grocery 
merchant,  and  buy  and  sell  and  fix  prices  and 
regulate  profits  ?  The  answer  given  is  that  these 
are  war-times,  and  that  if  we  are  to  keep  effec- 
tive armies  in  the  field  in  France  and  other  far- 
off  countries,  we  must  see  that  the  people  at  home 
are  supplied  with  sufficient  food  and  fuel  at  a  fair 
price.  Then,  if  we  are  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  other  countries  engaged  in  tlie  war, 
this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  food  supplies  are 
regulated  by  the  strong  hand  of  government.  In 
Germany  the  regulation  of  food  supplies  is  car- 
ried so  far  that  not  only  the  price  of  every  ordi- 
nary article  is  fixed,  but  the  amount  of  anything 
that  can  be  bought  can  be  regulated  and  the  par- 
ticular dealer  from  whom  the  customer  may  buy 
is  also  regulated  by  the  food  administrator.  At 
present  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  we  shall 
come  to  this  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  who  can 
tell  what  will  happen  if  the  war  shall  continue 
three  or  four  years?  Americans  yet  may  learn 
what  it  means  to  have  their  bread  and  meat  ap- 
portioned to  them  daily  by  an  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  soon  as  the  war  shall  end,  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  food-control  will  end,  for 
the  Food-Control  Bill  is  a  war  measure,  pure  and 
simple,  one  of  its  provisions  being  that  the  pow- 
ers conferred  by  it  shall  be  limited  to  the  period 
of  the  war. 


OUR   FRIENDS  THE  JAPANESE 

For  several  years  past,  many  of  our  citizens  have 
been  regarding  Japan  as  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
trouble  the  Japanese  are  preparing  for  us.  Men 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  have  prophesied  that 
Japan  would  certainly  make  war  upon  us,  and 
liave  named  the  very  year — a  year  that  has  al- 
ready passed — in  which  she  would  strike  the 
blow.    Orators  on  many  a  platform  in  fervid  lan- 
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guage  have  told  their  audiences  how  the  Japanese 
armies  will  land  upon  the  Pacific  coast  and  take 
possession  of  California  and  the  other  Pacific 
States.  A  great  many  Americans  have  not  been 
at  all  alarmed  by  predictions  of  this  kind,  for  it 
has  seemed  to  them  that  Japan  would  not  wish 
to  wage  war  upon  her  best  customer,  and  the 
United  States  is  her  best  customer.  Japan  sells 
us  more  goods  than  she  sells  to  any  other  na- 
tion. Then,  it  would  seem  to  many  that  Japan 
would  hardly  undertake  an  invasion  of  the  Pa- 
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cific  coast,  for  she  could  not  hope  to  hold  per- 
manently any  portion  of  the  coast  she  might  take, 
it  being  as  certain  that  she  would  in  good  time  be 
driven  ofif  as  it  was  that  the  sun  would  set  in 
the  west.  Still,  in  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful 
Americans,  there  have  l)een  misgivings  about 
Japan.  We  have  discriminated  against  the  Japa- 
nese in  our  immigration  policy  and  we  have  re- 
fused to  give  the  full  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zenship to  Japanese  aliens.  This  treatment  has 
no  doubt  caused  some  resentment  in  the  Japanese 
mind.  Then,  since  we  took  possession  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  our  influence  in  the  Far  East 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  Japan.  She  has 
felt  that  the  Americans  will  every  year  become 
more  and  more  dangerous  as  rivals  in  trade.  So 
there  has  been  some  reason  why  the  United 
States  and  Japan  have  not  been  as  friendly  as 
two  nations  ought  to  be.  But  recent  events  have 
gone  far  toward  doing  away  with  this  distrust 
and  jealousy  and  have  tended  to  draw  the  two 
nations  together  in  bonds  of  friendship.  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese  are  now  fighting  side  by  side 
in  the  war  against  Germany,  and  every  day  Japan 
is  coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  she 
has  less  to  fear  from  American  influence  in  the 
Orient  than  she  would  have  from  the  German 
influence  if  it  were  strongly  established  there. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  growing  friendship 
between  America  and  Japan  was  given  recently 
when  the  Japanese  War  Mission  arrived  "at  a 
Pacific  port."  None  of  the  many  war  missions 
that  have  visited  the  United  States  has  received 
a  more  cordial  greeting  or  a  warmer  welcome 
than  the  Japanese  Mission.  And  the  good  will 
shown  by  the  Americans  was  returned  by  the 
visitors.  Ambassador  Ishii,  the  leader  of  the 
mission,  expressed  himself  as  greatly  pleased  by 
the  friendliness  of  the  greeting,  and  he  asked  us 
"to  forget  the  little  mole-hills  that  have  been 
exaggerated  into  mountains  to  mar  our  good 
relations."  At  Mt.  Vernon  the  ambassador 
placed  a  wreath  of  roses  upon  the  tomb  of  George 
Washington  and  gave  utterance  to  these  words : 
"I  stand  in  this  sacred  presence  to  offer  the  sim- 
ple tribute  of  a  people's  reverence  and  love. 
Washington  belongs  to  all  mankind,  and  so  men 
come  here  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  honor 
his  memory  and  to  reiterate  their  faith  in  the 
principles  to  which  his  great  life  was  devoted. 
Japan  claims  entrance  to  this  holy  circle.  She 
yields  to  none  in  reverence  and  respect — nor  is 
there  any  gulf  between  the  ancient  East  and  the 
new-born  West  too  deep  and  wide  for  the  hearts 
and  understandings  of  her  people  to  cross." 
Language  so  noble,  eloquent,  and  affectionate  as 
this  could  only  proceed  from  the  lips  of  a  friend. 


THE  MOSCOW  COUNCIL 

Six  months  have  passed  since  the  Russian  peo- 
ple overthrew  the  despotic  government  of  the 
Czar  and  undertook  the  dangerous  and  difficult 
task  of  governing  themselves.  The  new  govern- 
ment is  still  fighting  for  its  life — as  all  revolu- 
tionary governments  must — but  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  revolution  will  end  in  failure.  The  Rus- 
sian millions,  it  is  true,  are  groping  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  they  seem  to  be  finding  their  way  to  the 
light.  In  August  there  assembled  at  Moscow,  the 
city  which  for  centuries  was  the  capital  of  Rus- 
sia, a  convention  which  promised  to  have  impor- 
tant results  in  the  national  life  of  new  Russia. 
The  members  of  the  convention  or  national 
council  came  from  all  parts  of  Russia  and  repre- 
sented almost  every  class  and  type.  There  were 
Jews  and  Socialists  and  generals  and  priests; 
there  were  Tartars  in  their  high  peaked  hats. 
Mullahs  in  their  white  robes,  and  Georgians  in 
their  cloth-of-gold  cassocks.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  council  was  to  go  over  the  entire  Russian 
situation  and  offer  suggestions  to  the  government 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  crisis  through 
which  the  country  is  passing.  Kerensky,  the  vir- 
tual dictator  of  Russia,  made  a  long  speech  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  council,  and  his  words 
were  those  of  a  dictator.  He  felt,  he  said,  that 
he  was  supported  by  the  boundless  confidence  of 
the  people  and  by  millions  of  soldiers,  and  that 
the  power  which  he  exercised  was  the  people's 
power.  So  with  great  boldness  he  hurled  de- 
fiance at  the  enemies  of  the  revolution.  "All 
attempts,"  he  said,  "with  armed  force  against  the 
people's  power  will  be  crushed  with  blood  and 
iron.  I  shall  oppose  energetically  all  attempts  to 
take  advantage  of  Russia's  national  misfortunes, 
and  whatever  ultimatum  is  presented  I  shall  sub- 
ject it  to  the  supreme  power  and  to  myself,  its 
head."  It  was  plain  that  whatever  action  the 
Moscow  council  might  take,  Kerensky  would  con- 
tinue to  rule  as  a  dictator  as  long  as  he  could 
keep  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands. 
Whether  they  would  soon  be  snatched  from  his 
hands  by  another  leader  was  a  question  that  was 
looming  up  late  in  August  when  General  Korni- 
loff  was  coming  forward  as  a  popular  hero. 

The  Moscow  council  received  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  President  Wilson,  who  sent  to  the  con- 
ference a  telegram  of  congratulation  and  en- 
couragement. When  the  telegram  was  read  the 
entire  body  of  delegates  rose  and  cheered  wildly 
They  did  v/ell  to  cheer,  for  they  knew  that  our 
Government  is  helping  their  country  in  every  way 
it  can.  Just  before  the  council  assembled,  the 
United  States  had  shown  its  good  will  toward  the 
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new  Russian  Government  by  lending  it  the  hand- 
some sum  of  $100,000,000.  On  the  day  after  the 
council  assembled,  the  delegates  learned  tliat  one 
of  the  reasons  why  President  Wilson  would  not 
accept  the  Pope's  peace  plan  was  that  it  "would 
result  in  abandoning  the  new-born  Russia  to  the 
intrigue,  the  manifold  subtle  interference  and  the 
certain  counter-revolution  which  would  be  at- 
tempted by  all  the  malign  influences  to  which  the 


part  of  the  war  expenses  for  the  coming  year. 
This  is  the  greatest  tax  bill  for  war  purposes 
ever  presented  to  a  nation  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  means  an  average  tax  of  $20  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
But  as  big  as  the  bill  is,  it  provides  for  meeting 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  sum  that  will 
be  spent  by  the  national  Government  during  the 
next  twelve  months,  for  the  entire  expenses  will 
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German  government  has  of  late  accustomed  the 
world."  So  the  Moscow  Council  can  proceed 
with  its  labors  feeling  that  in  their  efforts  to 
build  up  a  democratic  government  in  Russia  they 
will  have  the  friendship  and  sympathy  and  assis- 
tance of  the  United  States. 


RAISING  THE  MONEY  FOR  WAR 

During  a  large  part  of  the  summer  Congress  was 
engaged  on  the  War  Revenue  Bill,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  September  it  seemed  that  our  law- 
makers would  continue  to  labor  on  this  measure 
many  weeks  longer.  It  was  not  expected  that 
this  bill  would  pass  with  little  discussion  and 
without  serious  opposition,  for  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant tax  measure  that  Congress  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  consider.  The  bill  provides  for 
raising  by  taxation  over  $2,000,000,000,  to  meet  a 


doubtless  reach  $12,000,000,000.  Of  course  the 
whole  of  this  enormous  sum  cannot  be  raised  in 
a  single  year  by  taxation.  So  a  portion  of  the 
war  bill — and  by  far  the  larger  portion— must 
I)e  met  by  borrowing.  Although  Congress  is 
planning  to  ask  for  only  $2,000,000,000  in  cash, 
it  is  nevertheless  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  framing  the  law  in  a  way  that  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  law- 
makers are  in  favor  of  di.stributing  the  taxes  in 
such  a  manner  that  almost  everybody  will  con- 
tribute something.  "1  believe,"  said  one  Senator, 
"under  a  democracy  that  just  as  every  man  is 
bound  to  offer  his  services  for  the  defense  of  the 
country  in  time  of  war,  every  man  is  bound  to 
make  his  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  is  not  more  than  ten  cents  a  year." 
Those  who  believe  this  way  are  in  favor  of  tax- 
ing articles  of  daily   consumption,   such   as  tea, 
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coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar.  They  would  also  tax 
automobiles,  theater  tickets,  railroad  tickets,  tele- 
graph- and  telephone-messages,  and  would  raise 
the  price  of  the  postage-stamps  from  two  cents  to 
three  cents,  and  of  postal  cards  from  one  cent  to 
two.  Another  class  of  lawmakers  is  in  favor  of 
placing  the  financial  burdens  of  the  war  chiefly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  rich,. especially  upon 
those  who  have  very  large  incomes  or  who  have 
made  great  fortunes  by  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  munitions  during  the  war.  'T  contend,"  said  one 
senator,  '"that  since  we  have  conscripted  boys  in 
this  country  to  go  to  war.  we  must  conscript  the 
great  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  great  rev- 
enues of  the  country."  With  the  lawmakers  dif- 
fering so  widely  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  levying  the  taxes,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  war  revenue  bill  has  had  rough  sailing  on 
its  passage  through  Congress  ! 

PEACE  PROPOSALS  FROM  THE  POPE 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  almost  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  western  Europe  belonged  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  Pope  exerted  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence in  political  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters. 
There  were  times  when  his  power  w-as  greater 
than  that  of  any  monarch  in  Europe.  In  the 
eleventh  century  Pope  Gregory  VII — the  famous 
Hildebrand — excommunicated  Henry  IV,  one  of 
the  German  emperors,  and  took  away  his  crown. 

The  incident  shows  that  in  those  old  times  the 
power  of  the  Pope  was  great  enough  to  bring 
even  a  German  emperor  to  terms :  and  his  great 
influence  was  frequently  used  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  Indeed,  for  centuries  he  was  the  great 
peacemaker  of  the  world.  Nobles  and  petty  rul- 
ers during  the  Middle  Ages  were  always  making 
war  upon  each  other,  and  sometimes  it  seemed 
that  their  fighting  would  at  last  end  in  their  de- 
struction. But  through  the  influence  of  the  Pope 
they  were  saved  from  themselves. 

Recently  the  present  Pope,  deciding  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  so  many  of  his  predecessors, 
raised  his  voice  in  behalf  of  peace.  About  the 
middle  of  August  he  sent  out  to  the  Governments 
of  all  the  belligerent  nations  a  message  in  which 
the  warrmg  peoples  were  exhorted  to  become 
brethren  again  and  agree  quickly  upon  the  terms 
of  an  honorable  but  durable  peace  for  all  nations. 

These  proposals  of  the  Pope  were  received 
everywhere  with  great  respect,  but  they  were  not 
accepted  outright  and  at  once  by  any  one  of 
the  governments  niterested.  President  Wilson, 
speaking  for  the  American  Government,  kindly 
but  firmly  rejected  the  proposals,  saying  that  "we 
cannot  take  the  word  of  the  present   rulers  of 


Germany  as  a  guarantee  of  anything  that  is  to 
endure,  unless  explicitly  supported  by  such  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  will  and  purposes  of  the 
German  people  themselves  as  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  would  be  justified  in  accepting. 
Without  such  guarantees,  treaties  of  settlement, 
agreements  for  disarmament,  covenants  to  set  up 
arbitration  in  the  place  of  force,  if  made  with 
the  German  Government,  no  man,  no  nation 
could  now  depend  on."  Still,  although  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Pope  met  with  a  cold  reception, 
there  was  nevertheless  a  gleam  of  hope  and  an 
undercurrent  of  feeling  that  his  suggestions 
might,  after  all,  lead  up  to  the  beginning  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

A  YEAR  ago,  when  commenting  in  The  Watch 
Tower  on  the  happenings  of  the  Great  War  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  third  year  of  the  strug- 
gle, we  said:  "Germany  was  falling  back,  defend- 
ing herself  against  the  attacks  of  an  advancing 
foe.  But  she  did  not  fall  back  far.  All  through 
August  she  yielded  but  slightly  against  the 
m.ighty  drives  of  the  British  and  French,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  situ- 
ation on  the  western  front  was  not  very  much 
altered."  These  words  might  very  well  be  used 
to  describe  the  happenings  on  the  western  front 
during  the  first  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war.  Through  the  greater  part  of  August  there 
was  terrific  fighting  on  the  western  front,  yet  at 
the  beginning  of  September  the  situation  was  not 
very  much  altered.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Allies 
in  September,  191 7,  were  brighter,  perhaps,  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  war  began. 
For  they  felt  that  they  were  exhausting  the  re- 
serves of  Germany  at  a  rate  that  would  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  withstand  the  continuous 
bombardments,  the  continuous  air  raids,  and  the 
continuous  infantry  raids  which  her  enemy  has 
in  store  for  her.  The  Allies  were  also  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  brilliant  victories  won  by  Italy 
over  Austria  during  the  month  of  August.  But 
the  mainstay  of  their  hopes  was  America.  They 
felt  that  even  if  Russia  gives  up  the  fight  en- 
tirely and  Germany  is  left  free  to  throw  all  her 
forces  into  Flanders  and  France,  they  will  still 
win  the  war,  for  they  are  confident  that  the 
gathering  strength  of  the  American  armies  w^ill 
at  last  turn  the  tide  of  battle  and  drive  Germany 
Irom  the  field.  .And  here,  doubtless,  we  may  see 
the  thing  that  will  come  to  pass :  the  war  will  be 
won  on  the  western  front  and  American  troops 
will  be  the  deciding  force  that  will  bring  vic- 
torv  to  the  Allies. 
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THE  HOMES  OF  TWO  NEIGHBORS, 
POET  AND  BLACKSMITH 

liV    VI.YN    JOHNSON 

Eighty  years  ago,  in  1837,  there  were  living  in 
a  beautiful  old  town  in  Massachusetts  two  men 
who    dearly    loved    children.      These    men    were 


a    very   large   and   beautiful   horse-chestnut   tree 
cast  bloom  and  shade  around  her  father's  shop. 

At  a  little  distance  down  the  broad  and  lovely 
street  stood  (and  still  stands)  a  house  much 
larger  and  more  pretentious  tlian  the  simple  home 
of  the  Blacksmith.  This  great  mansion  had  a 
wonderful  attraction   for  all  the  children  of  the 
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neighbors  and  friends.  One  of  them  is  known  by 
name  to  all  the  children  of  this  and  many  other 
lands,  and  the  other  is  almost  as  familiar  a  fig- 
ure, although  probably  not  a  dozen  children  know 
his  name.  But  that,  in  a  way,  matters  little,  for 
it  was  what  he  did  with  his  life  that  counted,  then 
and  now,  and  made  him  beloved  of  children. 

The  nameless  man,  whom  we  will  for  a  while 
call  the  Blacksmith,  lived  in  a  simple,  quaint  old 
house  close  to  his  smithy.  He  loved  both  his 
home  and  his  smithy,  but  better  still  did  he  love 
his  wife,  Rowena,  and  his  only  child,  Annie.  For 
them  he  worked  hard  and  cheerily,  and  sang  as 
he  worked.  Little  Annie  loved  to  play  around 
the  smithy,  especially  in  spring  and  summer,  when 


town.  Had  it  not  in  those  glorious  days  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame  been  the  headquarters  of  George 
Washington,  and  both  before  and  after  that 
housed  many  famous  people? 

One  day  in  that  springtime  of  fourscore  years 
ago,  a  man  with  a  sweet  and  gentle  manner  raised 
the  knocker  of  its  massive  door  and  asked  the 
owner  of  tlie  house,  a  very  old  lady,  if  he  might 
come  there  to  board. 

Perhaps  it  seems  strange  that  the  owner  of  so 
fine  a  house  should  take  people  to  board,  and  it 
zvas  strange  and  sad;  but  that  is  another  story. 
We  can  only  be  glad  that  the  lonely  old  lady,  after 
first  declining,  said  finally  that  the  kind-looking 
man  might  have  the  room  that  had  in  war-times 
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been  Washington's  !  This  was  a  very  great  com- 
pliment, and  the  visitor  appreciated  it. 

It  came  to  him,  too,  as  a  surprise,  for,  when 
he  had  first  made  his  request,  the  old  lady  had 
said :  "I  no  longer  take  students  to  board,  sir." 

She  had  herself  been  surprised  by  his  reply: 

"But  I  am  not  a  student,  Madam.  I  am  the 
professor  of  languages  at  the  college." 

It  was  not  that,  however,  you  may  be  quite 
sure,  that  had  made  her  change  her  mind,  and, 
after  leading  him  through  other  plainer,  smaller 
rooms,  give  him  most  graciously  the  Great  Room. 
It  was  that  same  lovely  quality  that  made  him 
love  children,  and  made  him  beloved  of  children 
and  by  people  of  all  ages. 

This  man,  whom  we  now  know  as  the  Profes- 
sor, was  especially  glad  to  have  this  beautiful 
home,  for  he  was  sad  and  lonely.  He  had  come 
back  from  a  long  absence  in  Europe,  where  he 
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had  gone  very  happily,  several  years  previous, 
with  his  young  bride.  And  now,  when  he  had 
returned  to  take  up  the  very  work  for  which 
those  years  had  been  the  preparation,  he  was 
alone.  Over  in  Holland  were  buried  his  sweet 
wife  and  little  baby. 


The  Professor  moved  into  the  mansion  — and 
never  moved  away,  though  that,  too,  is  another 
story  that  can  only  be  briefly  mentioned  here. 
Several  years  later,  the  Professor  married  again. 
His  new  wife  was  a  sweet  and  lovely  woman  who 
brought  sunshine  and  little  children  into  the  sad- 
dened life.  Her  father  gave  the  beautiful  old 
mansion  to  her  and  her  husband,  and  there  until 
they  died  lived  the  Professor  and  his  wife, 
with  love  and  light  rejoicing  their  hearts  and 
home. 

This  happiness  was  still  undreamed  of  by  the 
Professor  when  he  came  to  be  a  neighbor  of  the 
Blacksmith  in  the  year  1837.  As  he  walked  daily 
past  the  smithy  and  the  simple  comfortable  home 
of  the  Blacksmith,  he  came  to  watch  and  know 
the  kindly  man.  It  was  not  long  before  they  be- 
came good  friends.  The  Blacksmith  was  proud 
of  his  home,  and  doubtless  told  the  Professor  how 
happy  he  was  when,  in  1825, 
he  had  made  his  first  arrange- 
ments to  buy  it  from  a  man 
named  Torrey  Hancock.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  complete 
the  purchase  then,  but  by  1827 
he  had  saved  enough  to  make 
this  possible. 

Torrey  Hancock  was  the 
son  of  the  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier of  the  same  name,  and 
had  built  this  house  and  smithy 
nearly  twenty  years  before  our 
Blacksmith  had  bought  it.  To- 
day it  still  stands — though  the 
smithy  has  long  since  been 
taken  down — next  to  a  hand- 
some and  stately  brick  house, 
the  famous  mansion  that  be- 
longed to  Judge  Story. 

All  these  things,  probably, 
the  Blacksmith  and  the  Pro- 
fessor often  mentioned.  And 
perhaps  sometimes  they  talked 
about  the  wonderful  spring 
that  was  famous  for  its  clear 
and  sparkling  waters,  for  this 
was  right  at  hand.  Below  the 
spot  where  the  spring  gushed 
forth,  the  women  of  the  town 
still  did  their  washing. 

The  name  of  the  street 
where  lived  the  Blacksmith  and  the  Professor  is 
the  same  to-day  as  in  their  time.  If  you  visit  the 
great  city  of  Cambridge,  you  will  easily  find  your 
way  to  Brattle  Street  and  the  homes  of  "The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,"  by  name  Dexter  Pratt,  and  of 
the  Professor  and  Poet,  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
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Longfellow  had  often  stopped  for  chats  with 
Dexter  Pratt  and  little  Annie  before  he  came  to 
write  the  poem  that  has  won 
so  many  hearts  and  such 
loving  praise.  A  great  Cam- 
bridge man  of  our  day,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  thinks  that 
every  child  should  know 
three  poems  by  heart,  one 
being  "The  Village  Black- 
smith," the  others,  "To  a 
Waterfowl"  and  "Abou  ben 
Adhem." 

Dexter  Pratt's  simple,  hon- 
est, kindly  life  was  a  con- 
stant inspiration  to  those  who 
watched  it.  The  man,  the 
home,  the  smithy — all  were 
worthy  of  the  poet's  verse. 
And  the  beautiful  tree — it 
was  so  dear  to  Longfellow 
that  the  next  year  he  made 
the  drawing  which  is  here 
reproduced,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Boston  publishers. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

About  the  time  that  he 
made  this  drawing  he  wrote 
to  his  father,  Stephen  Longfellow,  the  seventh 
of  that  name,  a  note  that  sounds  a  bit  discour- 
aged.   He  said  : 


My  pen  has  not  been  prolific  lately :  only  a  little 
poetry  has  trickled  from  it.  There  will  be  a  kind  of 
a  ballad  on  the  Blacksmith  in  the  next  "Knickerbocker's" 
[the  magazine  that  published  most  of  Longfellow's 
earlier  poems],  which  you  may  consider,  if  you  please, 
as  a  song  of  praise  of  your  ancestor  at  Newbury. 

And  now  you  have  learned,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  that  one  of  our  poet's  ancestors  was  a 
blacksmith.  But  that,  too,  is  another  story;  there 
is  n't  room,  alas,  for  all  the  stories  and  pictures, 
or  you  might  have  one  of  the  ancestral  Longfel- 
low house  and  smithy,  and  of  the  elm-tree  that 
shaded  them.  That  would  mean  a  trip  to  New- 
bury and  long,  long  ago  times,  when  the  first 
William  Longfellow  came  to  this  country  — and 
we  must  stay  in  Cambridge  and  to-day. 

The  \'illage  Blacksmith's  home  still  stands.  It 
misses  the  shade  of  the  horse-chestnut,  and  there 
is  a  house  where  once  the  smithy  stood.  But  if 
you  would  like  to  see  the  very  rooms  where  little 
.\nnie  played,  lift  the  brass  knocker  and  enter 
the  low  doorway.  The  kind  gentlewomen,  who 
will  see  that  you  are  served  with  the  daintiest  of 
luncheons  or  teas,  will  tell  you  that  they  loved  the 
house  long  before  they  came  to  live  there.  They 
will  show  you  the  huge  old  fireplaces,  the  wind- 
ing stair,  and  be  happy  when  you  tell  them  that 
the  quaint  old  furniture  makes  the  house  seem 
dear  and  olden. 


ONE    OF    THE    ROOMS    IN    THE    BLACKSMITH  S    HOME. 


It  passed  out  of  possession  of  the  Pratt  family 
about  forty-five  years  ago,  and  after  a  number  of 
years  became  so  run  down  and  neglected  that  it 
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was  never  noticed  as  the  home  of  Longfellow's 
neighbor,  who  had  also  inspired  the  "Psalm  of 
Life."  It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  quaintness  by  the  people  who  owned 
all  the  adjoining  property  and  were  glad  to  add 
to  it  this  famous  spot. 

Cannot  you  picture  the  family  of  the  black- 
smith on  week-days,  and  on  Sundays,  when  you 
read  the  poem  and  then  look  at  the  pictures?  And 
Dexter  Pratt,  too— for  we  may  be  quite  sure  the 
poet  pens  a  good  likeness  of  the  blacksmith : 

His  hair  is  crisp  and  black  and  long ; 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, — 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

The  Village  Blacksmith,  you  remember,  loved 
all  children.  Eight  years  after  Longfellow  wrote 
the  poem.  Dexter  Pratt  died.  And  in  course  of 
time,  his  "only  and  beloved  child,  Annie,"  was 
left  motherless  as  well  as  fatherless,  and  so  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  and  smithy. 

But  what  happened  to  the  horse-chestnut  tree? 
When  did  it  disappear  ?  Alas  !  in  the  very  year  that 
Annie  sold  the  house,  the  tree  was  chopped  down  ! 
Brattle  Street  was  to  be  widened,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  many  citizens,  including  Long- 
fellow himself,  the  tree  was  sentenced  to  go.  The 
town  fathers  decided  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
teamsters,  because  the  road  had  been  originally 
built  around  it,  and  was  narrower  at  that  point ! 

A  writer  of  that  time  has  described  the  felling 
of  the  famous  tree : 

Early  in  the  morning  the  choppers  were  at  it.  Like 
burning  sparks  from  the  anvil,  the  chips  flew  in  every 
direction,  and  soon  a  crash  was  heard,  and  the  cry  went 
up,  "The  old  chestnut  is  down  !"  The  word  went  from 
lip  to  lip  and  a  crowd  quickly  collected,  afl  rushing  from 
house  and  shop  just  as  they  were,  without  coat  or  hat, 
and  bearing  off  fragments  as  souvenirs.  They  looked 
like    ants,   bearing   burdens   bigger   than    themselves. 

From  the  wood  of  this  beloved  tree  was  made 
the  chair  given  to  Longfellow  on  his  seventy- 
second  birthday,  by  seven  hundred  school-children 
of  Cambridge.  It  is  handsome  in  design,  jet- 
black  in  color,  and  upholstered  in  green  leather. 
The  horse-chestnut  leaves  and  flowers  are  repre- 
sented in  the  carving  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
and  at  other  points.  Around  the  seat  are  the 
words  of  the  stanza  of  "The  Village  Black- 
smith," beginning: 

And  children  coming  home  from  school — 

On  a  brass  plate  is  inscribed: 

To  the  author  of  "The  Village  Blacksmith"  this  chair, 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  spreading  chestnut-tree,  is  pre- 
sented as  an  expression  of  grateful  regard  and  venera- 


tion by  the  children  of  Cambridge,  who  with  their 
friends  join  in  best  wishes  and  congratulations  on  this 
anniversary,  February  27,   1879. 

To  those,  and  to  all  other  children,  the  poet 
wrote  the  beautiful  poem  "From  my  Arm-chair." 
He  had  this  printed  on  separate  sheets  so  that 
to  every  child  visitor  he  might  personally  give  a 
copy.  We  must  read  a  few  of  those  lovely  verses, 
beginning: 

Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own 

This  splendid  ebon  throne? 
Or  by  what  reason,  or  what  right  divine, 

Can  I  proclaim  it  mine? 

Only  perhaps,  by  right  divine  of  song, 

It  may  to  me  belong ; 
Only  because  the  spreading  chestnut-tree 

Of  old  was  sung  bj'  me. 

Then,  a  bit  later,  he  takes  us  again  to  the  forge: 

There,  by  the  blacksmith's  forge,  beside  the  street, 

Its  blossoms  white  and  sweet. 
Enticed  the  bees,  until  it  seemed  alive. 

And  murmured  like  a  hive. 

And  when  the  winds  of  autumn,  with  a  shout, 

Tossed  its  great  arms  about, 
The  shining  chestnuts,  bursting  from  the  sheath, 

Dropped  to  the  ground  beneath. 

And  now  some  fragments  of  its  branches  bare. 

Shaped  as  a  stately  chair. 
Have  by  my  hearthstone  found  a  home  at  last. 

And  whisper  of  the  past. 

And  thus,  dear  children,  have  ye  made  for  me 

This  day  a  jubilee. 
And  to  my  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten 

Brought  back  my  youth  again. 

Only  your  love  and  your  remembrance  could 

Give  life  to  this  dead  wood. 
And  make  these  branches,  leafless  now  so  long, 

Blossom  again  in  song. 

The  two  men,  loving  all  little  children  always, 
have  passed  beyond.  An  arm-chair  is  all  that  we 
behold  of  the  old  chestnut-tree.  The  smithy  has 
no  longer  any  place.  But  still  standing,  though 
sometime  they,  too,  must  go,  the  homes  of  "The 
Village  Blacksmith"  and  of  the  poet  Longfellow 
welcome  us.  And  there  we  come  very  close  to 
the  spirits  of  those  two  good  men  who  lived  and 
taught  us  that 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought ! 

Need  we  wonder  that  another  great  American 
poet  said  of  our  beloved  Longfellow,  "Never 
have  I  known  a  more  beautiful  character.  His 
nature  was  consecrated  ground  into  which  no  un- 
clean spirit  could  ever  enter"? 


THE  STRAW  PHANTOM 


A  PANTOMIME   FOR  HALLOWE'EN 


BY  DOROTHY  BREWER  BLACKALL 


Note:  This  pantomime  was  suggested  by  ITavvthorne's 
tale  of  "Feathertop"  in  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 
It  can  be  given  on  any  small  stage  and  demands 
neither  elaborate  scenery  nor  experienced  actors. 
The  parts  of  the  Witch  and  Scarecrow  require  the 
most  ability,  the  Girls  of  Different   Nations  can  be 


taken  by  absolutely  inexperienced  actors  of  fifteen 
years  or  over,  and  the  Jack-o'-Lanterns  and  Rabbits 
may  be  easily  played  by  little  girls  or  boys.  There 
are  no  lines  to  i)0  learned  and  the  pantomimic  action, 
accompanied  by  appropriate  music,  easily  conveys  the 
storv  to  the  audience. 


The  Witch. 
The  Scarecrow. 


Cast  of  Characters 
The  Six  Jack-o'-Lanterns. 
The  Two  Rabbits— He  and  She. 


The  Maids  of  • 


^  Holland,  Sweden,  Persia, 

(  Russia,  Japan,  Spain,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Scene:  A  forest.  Two  trees  stand  out  prominently  in  the  center  background.  In  the  right  fore- 
ground the  old  Witch  is  bending  over  her  cauldron;  Scarecrow  is  partly  hidden  behind  a  sheaf  of  corn 
which  stands  in  the  left  background ;  across  the  front  of  the  stage  in  a  semicircle  six  little  Jack-o'-Lanterns 
are  curled  up  fast  asleep.    Real  trees  or  a  set  of  forest  scenery  may  be  used,  as  is  convenient. 


(to  re  read  before  the  curtain  is  raised) 

If  you  would  hear  a  story 
About  AH- hallow's  Day, 

Just  listen  very  carefully 
To  eveiy  word  I  say. 

Once  on  a  time  there  lived  a  witch 

Deep  in  the  forest  glade 
Who  built  a  fire  and  brewed  a  charm 

And  a  wondrous  scarecrow  made. 

The  Jack-o'-Lanterns  helped  her. 

And  two  rabbits— He  and  She. 
The  wind  did  howl  as  they  did  dance. 

Just  wait  a  bit— you  '11  see. 

"Upon  my  soul !"  cried  old  Dame  Witch, 

"This  fellow  's  far  too  gay 
To  be  a  common  scarecrow 
And  frighten  birds  away. 

"That  pumpkin  head  and  fine  buff  coat 

No  crow  would  ever  fear." 
And  creeping  slowly  up  to  him 

She  croaked,  "Smoke  this,  my  dear !" 

A  knotted,  crooked,  gnarled  old  pipe 

She  stuck  between  his  lips; 
A  wondrous  thing  did  happen  when 

He  'd  taken  three  good  whiffs. 

No  more  his  legs  were  bean-poles  stiff. 
His  breath  in  quick  gusts  came ; 

He  slowly  made  a  deep,  deep  bow. 
And  the  witch  she  did  the  same. 

And  then  they  started  whirling— 

Gadsooks  !  a  funny  scene 
To  see  a  witch  and  a  scarecrow 

Dance  on  Allhallowe'en  ! 

"I  'm  proud  of  you,  my  beauty, 
You  're  such  a  worthy  son. 
You  '11  choose  a  partner  of  your  own 
Before  this  night  is  done. 


"Nor  shall  you,  like  a  country  lad, 
Look  near  home  for  your  lass. 
Watch  well  the  magic  mirror  here 

And  see  what  's  in  the  glass." 

First,  in  this  magic  mirror. 
Appeared  a  sweet  Dutch  lass. 
"She  's  verv  prettv,"  Scarecrow  said, 
"But  still" I  '11  let  her  pass." 

And  then  in  quick  succession 

Came  girls  from  every  land : 
A  beauty  fair  from  Sweden. 

A  belle  from  far  Japan. 

A  Persian  maid  so  languorous; 

A  Russian,  swathed  in  fur, 
A  Spanish  seiiorita, 

Each  one  his  heart  did  stir. 

"You  all  are  very  lovely. 

But  you  hail  from  far  away ; 
I  choose  a  partner  near  at  home, 
A  girl  of  the  U.  S.  A." 

You  '11  see  her  if  you  watch, 
good  folk. 
Come — pull  aside  the  screen. 
Long  live  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  my 
friends. 
And  likewise  Hallowe'en. 


THE  action 

As  the  music  begins,  the  witch  stirs  her  cauldron 
with  long  sweeping  strokes  and  dances  back  and 
forth  to  the  scarecrow,  as  if  putting  the  last  touches 
to  her  handiwork.  Then  she  steals  stealthily  to  the 
pumpkins  (Jack-o'-Lanterns).  touching  them  one  by 
one  with  her  wand,  at  which  they  slowly  yawn  and 
stretch  and  twirl  about  in  a  frightened  way,  finally 
joining  together  in  a  weird,  spook-like  dance.  There 
is  a  noise  outside,  and  into  their  midst  with  a  hop. 
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hop,  hop.  springs  Mr.  Rabbit,  followed  in  a  mo- 
ment from  the  opposite  side  by  Mrs.  Rabbit,  who 
skips  about  with  him  in  proper  rabbit  fashion,  cut- 
ting up  many  jolly  antics.  The  little  pumpkins  all 
the  while  look  on  with  envy  until  they  can  stand  it 
no  longer  and  join  in  the  merry  frolic.  Suddenly, 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  fun,  there  is  a  blood- 
curdling shriek,  and  the  old  witch  shoos  them  helter- 
skelter  off  the  stage. 

Then  back  she  goes  to  her  pot-boiling  and  hover- 
ing around  the  scarecrow.  First,  she  tastes  her  brew- 
ing from  a  long-handled  spoon  and  slyly  gives  a  sij) 
to  the  scarecrow.  Next,  a  fine  cocked  hat  comes  out 
of  the  pot  and  is  placed  on  his  head  instead  of  the 
old  straw  one,  which  she  flings  far  into  the  bushes. 
By  this  time,  we  can  see  that  the  scarecrow  looks 
quite  like  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  after  she  has  dis- 
covered a  pipe  in  her  cauldron,  taken  three  puffs 
herself  and  stuck  it  into  his  mouth,  we  see  a  still 
further  change. 

Puff,  puff,  puff  — each  seems  to  give  him  life.  His 
stiff  arm  is  slowly  swinging,  his  wooden  legs  are 
actually  moving,  vmtil  at  last  he  steps  out  before  us 
— a  very  gay  fellow  —  and  makes  a  deep  bow  to  the 
witch,  who  returns  it  with  grave  pleasure.   They  dance. 

(Any  character  dance  may  be  adapted  for  this, 
starting  stifflx',  but  ending  in  a  wild,  hilarious- whirl. ) 

The  scarecrow  linishes  with  a  gallant  flourish  and 
the  witch  stands  aside,  greatly  admiring  her  creation. 
Suddenly,  she  has  a  brilliant  idea.  She  claps  her 
hands,  the  wood  falls  into  complete  darkness,  and 
the  music  is  full  of  thunder  and  lightning  until,  with 
a  crash,  a  brilliant  bar  of  light  streams  across  the 
back  of  the  stage  and  we  see,  between  two  trees,  a 
magic  mirror. 

(This  can  be  simply  arranged  between  the  two 
rear  wings  or  trees  by  mosquito  netting  stretched  on 
two  poles.  The  netting  should  be  carefully  rolled 
on  one  pole  and  held  in  place  above  the  wings,  so 
that  when  the  light  goes  out,  it  can  be  unrolled  like 
a  curtain  and  fall  to  the  ground,  the  second  pole 
serving  as  a  weight  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  light 
thrown  in  back  and  not  in  front  gives  the  effect  of 
a  mirror.) 

First,  behind  the  magic  mirror,  dances  a  Dutch 
Lass,  her  wooden  shoes  clicking,  her  yoke  pails  full 
of  flowers.  She  offers  her  wares  as  she  dances,  and 
the  scarecrow  is  greatly  pleased,  but  shakes  his  head 
at  her  sadly  when  she  throws  him  a  rose  in  parting. 

Next,  comes  a  sunny-haired  Girl  from  Sweden  in 
a  gay  little  folk-dance  of  her  people;  but  she,  in  her 
turn,  cannot  win  his  heart. 

A  Belle  from  far  Japan  then  comes  to  view,  bend- 
ing and  swaying,  coquetting  with  her  fan  in  most  ap- 
pealing fashion ;  but  she  likewise  has  to  give  way 
to  the  Persian  Maid,  who  moves  with  languorous 
grace— first  calling  upon  Allah  with  upraised  arms, 
then  falling  upon  her  knees  and  prostrating  herself, 
finally  covering  her  eyes  with  her  shimmering"  veil. 

The  Russian,  tall  and  stately,  has  her  muff  full  of 
snowflakes  which  she  roguishly  throws  at  the  scare- 
crow ;  then  uses  the  same  muff  to  hide  her  face. 

With  tambourine  and  flashing  eyes,  the  Spanish 
Sefwrita  comes  to  view.  Charming  as  she  is,  the 
scarecrow  again  shakes  his  head. 

Then  we  hear  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and  she  comes 
— the  maid  of  his  choice— in  her  Red,  Jl'^hife,  and 
Blue,  a  smile  on  her  lips,  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  A 
gay  little  jig  quite  wins  his  heart,  he  kneels  before 
her,  she  curtsies  low  and  dances  out  of  the  mirror  to 
take  his  proffered  hand. 


Led  by  Dame  Witch,  all  the  characters  circle  about 
the  stage  in  a  farewell  march — the  pumpkins  follow- 
ing two  by  two,  then  the  maids  of  the  different  na- 
tions, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rabbit  hopping  on  behind. 
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THE   STAGE-SRTTING, 


Costumes 


Scarecrow  :  A  Colonial  costume  of  white  satin 
knee-breeches,  colored  waistcoat,  and  buff  coat. 

Witch  :  Full  short  skirt  with  panniers,  white 
guimpe,  black  bodice,  and  black  steeple  hat.  Any 
touches  of  color,  such  as  brilliant  patches  on  the 
skirt  or  hat,  help  to  make  the  costume  distinctive. 

The  Six  Jack-o'-Lantekxs  :  Costumes  of  orange 
cambric  made  to  represent  pumpkins.  A  full  bloomer 
hanging  from  the  shoulders  is  caught  in  at  the 
ankles,  a  hole  being  cut  for  arms  and  head  to  come 
through.  These  bloomers  can  be  wired  out  or  stuft'ed 
out  with  newspaper.  At  the  neck  is  a  green  frill, 
on  the  head  a  tight  green  cap  with  point  to  repre- 
sent the  pumpkin  stem. 

The  Two  Rabbits  :  Peter  Rabbit  costumes  of 
white  Canton  flannel.  Hoods  of  the  same  with  pink- 
lined  ears  and  white  mittens  on  their  hands. 

He  wears  a  bright  green  waistcoat  and  checked 
jacket.     She  wears  a  plaid  shawl  and  short  full  skirt. 

Dutch  Girl  :  A  conventional  Dutch  costume. 
White  muslin  cap,  black  bodice,  white  guimpe,  skirt 
of  brilliant  hue,  white  apron,  wooden  shoes.  A 
wooden  yoke  about  her  neck  from  which  are  sus- 
l)ended  two  flower-filled  pails. 

Swedish  Maiden  :  Full  red  skirt,  white  guimpe, 
black  bodice,  apron  with  bright  stripes  running  across 
it.     Snug  white  cap.     White  kerchief. 

Belle  from  Japan.  A  gaily  embroidered  kimono 
with  sash  tied  in  huge  butterfly-bow  behind.  Paper 
chrysanthemums  in  her  hair. 

Persian  Maiden  :  Full  baggy  trousers  of  any  soft 
material.  Short  embroidered  or  beaded  jacket  over 
full  white  blouse.  Broad  girdle.  Scarf  over  head 
and  lower  part  of  the  face,  showing  only  the  eyes. 

Russian  Girl:  Russian  blouse  suit  of  brilliant 
blue,  edged  with  white  fur  or  cotton  batting  marked 
to  represent  fur.     White  fur  toque.     Big  muff. 

Spani.sh  Sexorita  :  Full  skirt  of  orange  cheese- 
cloth, white  blouse.  Black  bolero.  Bright  sash. 
Black  lace  mantilla  worn  over  the  hair,  which  is 
done  high  on  the  head  with  huge  comb.  Ear-rings 
and  a  tambourine. 

The  Girl  from  U.  S.  A. :  A  "Miss  Columbia"  cos- 
tume, consisting  of  short  skirt  of  red  and  white 
stripes.  Snug  pointed  bodice  of  blue,  studded  with 
silver-paper  stars.  One  single  star  on  a  diadem 
perched  high  in  her  hair. 
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AN  INGENIOUS  PORTABLE  TELEPHONE 

During  the  summer  mouths  the  fire  hazard  in 
Uncle  Sam's  great  national  forests  is  very  great, 
particularly  if  the  season  happens  to  be  dry. 

To  suppress  the  forest  fires  before  they  gain 
dangerous  headway  is  one  of  the  most  important 
.duties  of  the  Forest  Rangers. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  better  handling  of 
this  work  some  twenty  thousand  miles  of  tele- 
phone-line are  available,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  lines 
reach  into  a  back  country  that  is  very  sparsely 
populated.  The  higher  mountains  in  these  dis- 
tricts are  used  for  lookout  points,  a  man  being 
housed  in  a  suitable  building  on  the  top  of  one  of 
these  peaks,  and  his  main  duty  is  strictly  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  fires. 

On  the  discovery  of  a  fire  from  one  of  these 
lookouts,  the  District  Ranger,  or  other  forest  of- 
ficer, is  notified  and  the  first  line  of  defense 
(known  as  "smoke  chasers")  is  dispatched  to  the 
fire  immediately.  It  is  often  necessary  for  these 
smoke  chasers  to  have  sufficient  supplies  and 
equipment  to  suppress  the  fire  and  the  necessary 
subsistence  to  keep  them  in  full  working  vigor 
for  at  least  thirty-six  hours.  The  pack  they  are 
usually  compelled  to  carry  will  weigh  about  thir- 


A   PORTABLE    TELEPHONE    INSTRUMENT. 

ty-five  or  forty  pounds.  The  old  portable  tele- 
phone used  by  the  Service  weighed  ten  pounds, 
and  this  additional  weight  imposed  upon  their 
already  heavy  pack  was  too  burdensome  for  a 
man  to  carry  any  great  distance. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  urgent  need  for 
a  light  portable  telephone  for  this  service.  This 
need  has  recently  been  met  by  a  forest  officer  of 
Missoula,  Montana,  who  has  invented  a  verv  in- 


genious portable  telephone,  weighing  only  two 
and  a  half  pounds  and  so  practical  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Government  and  is  part  of  the 
regular  equipment  of  patrol  in  the  National  For- 
ests this  season. 

It  is  said  that  a  field-man  equipped  with  tiiis 
telephone,  a  few  yards  of  liglit  emergency  wire, 


A    FOREST    RANGER    USING    THE    PORTABLE    TELEPHONE. 

and  a  short  piece  of  heavy  wire  to  make  the 
ground  connection,  can  "cut  in"'  anywhere  along 
the  more  than  twenty  thousand  miles  of  Forest 
Service  telephone-lines  and  get  in  touch  with  the 
headquarters  of  a  supervisor  or  district  ranger. 
To  talk,  one  end  of  the  emergency  wire  is  thrown 
over  the  telephone-line,  the  two  ends  are  con- 
nected to  the  portable  instrument,  and  the  in- 
strument is  connected  to  the  ground  wire,  the  end 
of  which  must  be  thrust  into  the  damp  earth  or 
in  water.  Contact  with  the  line  wire  is  made 
])Ossible  by  removal  of  the  insulation  from  a  few 
inches  of  the  emergency  wire. 

The  instrument  does  not  ring  the  bell  of  the 
receiving  telephone,  but  instead  causes  a  screech- 
ing sound   from   a   small   niegaplione-shaped  ap- 
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paratus  descriptively  known  as  a  "howler."  This 
instrument  is  installed  at  the  ranger  station  tele- 
phone and  is  said  to  give  effective  notice  that 
some  one  is  on  the  wire. 

If  the  field-man  needs  to  talk  with  some  one 
elsewhere  on  the  line,  the  ranger  station  instru- 
ment can  he  used  to  ring  up  the  person  wanted. 
when  the  conversation  can  he  carried  on.  So  far 
as  talking  is  concerned,  the  transmission  is  equal 
to  any  standard  wall  telephone,  conversations 
liaving  heen  held  with  it  for  a  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand miles.  E.  L.  G. 

THE  LURE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

(  A  true  story) 

Billy  had  heen  horn  near  a  large  city.  His 
mother  was  an  actress  with  a  motion-picture  com- 
pany, and  Billy  himself  was  already  his  mother's 
understudy.  Some  day  he  would  he  a  real  player, 
like  his  mother,  and  prohahly  better,  for  he  was 
a  very  apt  pupil.  Although  only  nine  months  old, 
he  had  learned  to  ride  a  tricycle  and  could  get 
around  pretty  well  on  roller-skates.  There  were 
also  several  other  things  that  he  had  heen  taught 


mi.i.v. 


to  do,  so  that  he  might  be  useful  about  the  studio. 
He  liked  to  help  in  these  ways,  hut  what  he  liked 
most  of  all  was  to  go  automobile  riding.  Some- 
times he  was  permitted  to  sit  at  the  steering- 
wheel  like  a  real  chauffeur,  which  seemed  to 
please  him  very  much,  for  he  appeared  to  be 
quite  vain.  But  Billy  was  a  bear,  and  one  can't 
alwavs  tell  whether  bears  are  proud  or  not. 


Billy  had  been  reared  among  men  and  women, 
and  had  made  many  warm  friends.  These  friends 
petted  him  a  great  deal  and  gave  him  candy  and 
other  sweets  to  eat.  The  fact  that  he  weighed 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds  proved  that  he  had 
a  good  home  and  that  he  had  been  well  treated. 
Ordinarily,  he  seemed  perfectly  contented  and 
happy,  yet  at  times  he  showed  just  a  little  rest- 
lessness. Since  he  was  a  bear,  wise  men  pro- 
nounced this  restlessness  "the  call  of  the  wild," 
but  if  he  had  been  a  boy,  they  would  have  called 
it  zvaiidcrlnst.  Anyway,  like  little  boys,  some- 
times, he  would  wander  away  from  home  to  see 
what  there  was  in  the  outer  world.  Therefore 
he  had  to  be  carefully  watched,  although  he  w^as 
rarely  kept  tied  or  penned  up. 

One  day,  giving  his  master  the  slip,  he  strolled 
far  oft"  into  the  timber  and  hills,  farther  than 
ever  before.  He  was  gone  for  perhaps  an  hour 
before  his  absence  was  noticed.  Then  there  was 
great  excitement,  for  he  w'as  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

When  they  missed  him  at  the  motion-picture 
studio  everybody  was  very  sorry,  and  all  began 
to  hunt  for  him.  They  called  to  him,  they  searched 
through  the  brush  and  in  the  hollows,  looked  into 
the  trees— everywhere  for  miles  around,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  him.  When  night  came 
they  had  to  return  without  him.  The  next  day, 
several  people  who  were  n't  working  started  out 
again.  They  hunted  all  that  day  and  again  the 
next,  but  could  not  find  him  anywhere.  They 
began  to  fear  that  he  was  really  lost,  or  that  he 
might  have  been  killed  by  some  hunter. 

On  the  fourth  day  Billy's  master  started  out 
alone ;  and  as  he  wanted  to  look  far  up  the  caiion, 
where  he  had  n't  been  before,  he  went  on  his 
motor-cycle.  He  rode  many  miles,  but  again 
could  find  no  trace  of  his  bear.  Finally  he  be- 
came discouraged  and  was  just  ready  to  return 
home  when  he  happened  to  remember  Billy's 
fondness  for  automobile  riding.  The  bear  had 
learned  to  recognize  the  sound  of  the  automobile 
horn  as  an  invitation  to  take  a  ride.  The  master 
pressed  the  bulb  of  his  motor-cycle  horn,  and  the 
sound  echoed  through  the  forest  until  it  made  the 
trees  fairly  ring.  After  a  while  he  tried  the  horn 
again ;  then  rode  on  farther,  stopped,  and  sounded 
it  yet  again.  He  did  this  probably  a  dozen  times. 
Finally  he  heard  a  rustling  sound  among  the 
trees.  At  first  he  could  not  tell  just  where  it 
came  from.  Then,  through  an  open  place  in  the 
l)rush,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  black,  hairy  ob- 
ject in  a  tree.  He  instantly  recognized  the  ob- 
ject as  Billy.  He  was  looking  in  all  directions, 
as  if  trying  to  locate  the  sound.  Then  he  began 
to  twist  about,  and  finally  to  slide  slowly  down. 
I  lis  master  knew  the  bear  had  heard  the  horn, 
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but  he  sounded  it  again.     Billy  now  let  himself 

loose  and  dropped  to  the  j^round  on  his  hind  feet. 

The  master   was   both   delighted   and   amused. 

His   first   inclination  was   to   rush   to  his    four- 


few  seconds  Billy  came  ambling  into  view.  He 
looked  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  Espying 
the  motor-cycle,  he  walked  slowly  up  to  it,  sniffed 
at  the  handle-bars,  and  then,  with  what  seemed 
like  a  pleased  look  on  his  face,  he  stood  up  on  his 
hind  feet,  putting  his  front  feet  on  the  frame  as 
he  had  been  taught  to  do  with  his  tricycle.  At  first 
tlie  master  thought  the  bear  was  going  to  ride 
away,  but  he  did  n't.  Instead,  he  stood  and  looked 
for  the  owner,  suspecting,  I  imagine,  who  it  was. 

In  a  little  while  Billy  scented  something  good 
to  eat.  It  was  the  man's  lunch,  which  he  had 
delayed  eating,  but  which  he  had  spread  out  in 
readiness  a  few  minutes  Ijefore.  The  bear  trotted 
over  to  it  and  proceeded  to  help  himself.  The 
way  he  devoured  it  showed  plainly  that  Billy  was 
indeed  hungry.  Probably  he  had  been  unable  to 
find  anything  to  eat  since  he  left  home  nearly 
four  whole  days  before.  Anyhow,  the  man  did 
not  feel  like  disturbing  him,  realizing  that  the 
bear  was  perhaps  more  hungry  than  he.  To  see 
the  way  he  enjoyed  it  and  licked  his  chops  was 
both  funny  and  pathetic. 

\\'hen  Billy  had  fully  finished,  his  master  came 
forth  from  his  hiding-place,  and  there  was  a  joy- 
ful reunion.  Their  greetings  over,  the  man 
mounted  his  motor-cycle  and  started  slowly  to- 
ward home,  Billy  trotting  along  behind.  When 
they  reached  the  motion-picture  studio,  which 
was  their  home,  there  was  great  rejoicing.    Billy 


'•HIl.KY    BE(iAN    TO    TWIST    ABOUT, 

AND    FINALLY    TO    .SLIDE 

SLOWLY    DOWN." 

footed  friend  and  give  him  a 

real  bear  hug,  but  on   second 

thought    he    decided    to    hide 

himself    and    see    what    Billy 

would    do.       Accordingly,    he 

])ushed    the    motor-cycle   back 

until  it  was  just  hidden  from 

where   the   bear   stood   at   the 

base  of  the  tree,  now  looking 

all    about    to    see    where    the 

.sound  had  come  from.     Again 

the    man    sounded    the    horn, 

loud  and  long,  and  then,  leaving  the  motor-cycle 

standing  by  the  roadside,  hid  himself  in  the  brush, 

where  he  could  see  and  yet  be  unseen.     After  a 


"ESPYING   THE    MOTOR-CYCLE,    HE    WALKED    SLOWLY    11'  To    IT. 


was  indeed  glad  to  get  back  and  has  never  again 
tried  to  run  away,  although  he  has  had  many 
opportunities.  Charles  Alma  Byers. 
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A  SCHOOL  IN  A  RAILWAY  CAR 

Apprentices  in  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  are  given  an  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement  in  a  day-coach  refitted  to  serve  as 
a  classroom  by  the  company.  Light  and  heat 
are  furnished  as  well,  and  the  corporation  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  pay  the  boys  wages  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  they  spend  in  this  novel  school. 
The  Department  of  Education  of  New  York  is 


get  farther  than  the  Seventh  Grade,  and  would 
be  severely  handicapped  as  skilled  mechanics 
without  such  theoretical  training  as  they  receive 

C.  L.  E. 


A   SCHOOL   ON    WHEELS. 

interested  in  this  plan  to  the  extent  of  paying  the 
salaries  of  two  instructors,  one  for  the  course  in 
mathematics,  the  other  for  meclianical  drawing, 
as  these  subjects  form  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  in  the  railroad-car. 

In  order  to  afiford  the  apprentices  some  free 
time,  the  classes  are  held  on  three  days  only,  a 
total  of  six  hours  each  week,  and  the  interest  of 
the  young  fellows  is  held  by  the  fact  that  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  each  according  to  the  task  in 
which  he  is  engaged  in  the  shops.  Thus  the 
pupils  were  drawn  from  shops  where  they  worked 
as  machinists,  boiler-makers,  tinsmiths,  painters, 
and  carpenters,  and  the  problems  given  them  in 
class  were  of  the  sort  that  they  would  have  to 
solve  in  every-day  work.  The  mechanical  draw- 
ings were  allotted  on  tlie  same  plan ;  the  machin- 
ists were  set  to  draughting  parts  of  engines  and 
tools,  the  tinsmiths  were  given  diagrams  of  el- 
bows and  rivet  joints,  and  so  on  through  the  dif- 
ferent trades. 

This  vocational  training  of  a  specialized  nature 
is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  ambitious  young  men 
who  desire  to  get  ahead  in  their  crafts  even 
though  they  began  work  before  the  regular  school 
course  was  far  advanced.     Some  of  them  did  not 


in  the  "railroad-car  college." 


SCHOOL-BOYS  PLAN  A  CONCRETE  BUILDING 

Readers  of  the  striking  article  in  this  number 
entitled  "The  Boy  Problem"  will  be  interested  in 
the  building  achievements  of  some  California  boys. 
A  steel  and  concrete  school- 
building  in  Los  Angeles  was 
planned  by  the  architectural 
class  in  the  Polytechnic  High 
School,  and  the  details  were 
drawn  by  six  lads  who  were 
taking  that  course.  The 
structure  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $90,000  and  now  forms 
one  of  the  group  that  com- 
poses this  school.  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  practical  training  given  by 
a  thoroughly  modern  institu- 
tion, as  the  building  would  do 
credit  to  any  high-class  archi- 
tect. 

It  is  a  three-story  structure 
known  as  the  art  building,  al- 
though its  laboratories  and 
classrooms  are  designed  for 
the  students  of  other  subjects  as  well  as  the  fine 
arts.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  large  hall,  thirty- 
five  feet  wide  and  no  feet  long.  This  is  a  me- 
chanical and  electrical  laboratory,  and  is  equipped 
with  machinery  of  various  designs.  One  feature 
of  this  department  is  a  large  automobile  which  is 
taken  apart  and  assembled  frequently  to  give  a 


THIS    BUILDING    IS    LARGELY   THE    WORK    OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL   PUPILS. 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanism.    The  two 
upper    floors    contain   thirty    rooms    each,    class- 
rooms, teachers'  offices,  and  small  laboratories. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  school  built  by 
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school-boys  is  like  that  of  a  modern  industrial 
plant.  The  north  side  is  composed  largely  of 
Inige  windows,  to  admit  a  steady  light.  Tlie  south 
exposure,  facing  the  street,  is  of  simple,  but  at- 
tractive,   design,   and   the   same   effect    is    found 


"THE    DETAIL   OF   THE    STAIRCASE,    WITH    11  S 
CONCRETE    RESTING-PLACE." 

within.  The  detail  of  the  staircase,  with  its  con- 
crete resting-place  in  the  well  of  the  stairway,  is 
a  fine  bit  of  architecture,  without  florid  effects, 
but  not  without  grace. 

Two  other  school-buildings  in  the  city  were 
designed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  youthful  build- 
ers, and  the  practical  value  of  the  course  is  far- 
ther indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  lad.  before  he 
graduated,  was  designing  homes  and  selling  the 
plans.  C.  L.  Edholm. 


NATURAL  FOREST  PARKS 

Cities  having  natural  forest  parks  where  boys 
can  chase  squirrels  and  climl)  trees,  are  noted  for 
their  scarcity.  But  such  a  city  is  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, which  has  a  park  named  Woodland.  It 
is  very  fittingly  labeled,  for  it  resembles  a  young 
forest  reserve. 

Notwithstanding  its  location  within  the  city 
limits,  the  area  of  this  park  totals  hundreds  of 
acres.  Its  wild,  rugged  beauty  and  secluded 
spots  make  it  a  favorite  resort  for  picnics,  and 
on  Sundays  the  great  playground  is  a  buzzing 
hive  of  humanity.  Fresh-water  springs  alx)und, 
and  there  is  an  extensive  zoological  garden  hous- 
ing animals  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Then,  too,  trails  are  cut  through  the  for- 
est that  visitors  may  have  shady  promenades  and 
be  able  to  get  easily  into  the  very  heart  of  nature; 
but  there  are  numerous  cleared  spaces  having  fine 
lawns  where  ball-diamonds,  tennis-courts,  and 
athletic  courses  abound. 

Better  parks  mean  better  boys,  and  better  men 
by  and  I)y;  therefore  every  city  should  invest  not 
only  in  numerous  parks,  but  in  large  ones  as 
well,  for  when  one  has  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
such  a  playground,  the  city  streets  lose  many  of 
their  attractions.  What  city  boy  is  there  who 
would  not  rejoice  in  a  big,  wild  playground  such 
as  that  shown  in  the  picture  below  ? 

Monroe  Woolley. 
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SCENE   IN  WOODLAND   PARK,    SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON. 
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"THE  PROCESSION"— BY  Harriet  prescott  spofford 


We  had  a  fife,  we  had  a  drum, — 
For  now  All- Hallowe'en  had  come. 
We  had  our  wooden  oruns  and  swords. 
And  paper  caps  tied  on  with  cords, 
And  some  had  ribbons  on  the  sleeve, 
And  those  that  had  n't  made  believe. 
We  had  our  noble  pumpkin,  too, 
With  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  cut  through. 
With  teeth  that  gnashed  and  eyes  that  glared, 


So  that  'most  any  one  'd  be  scared 
When  th'  candle-end  begfan  to  burn, 
And  word  was  given  to  form  and  turn. 
'T  would  be  a  great  procession  then, 
'T  would  surely  frighten  grown-up  men! 
We  blew  the  fife,  we  beat  the  drum — 
And  just  then,  who  but  Nurse  should  come. 
And  call  us  to  the  house  instead,— 
And  our  procession  went  to  bed  ! 


^ 
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'a    heading    for    OCTOBER."      BV    MILDRED    HAVES,  AGE   17.        (GOLD    BADl.E.       SIL\ER    BADGE    WON    NOV.,   1916.) 


"October  is  the  month  that  seems 
All  woven  with  midsummer  dreams  ; 
She  brings  for  us  the  golden  days 
That  fill  the  air  with  smoky  haze, 
She  brings  for  us  the  lisping  breeze 
And  wakes  the  gossips  in  the  trees, 
Who  whisper  near  the  vacant  nest 
Forsaken  by  its  feathered  guest. 
Now  half  the  birds  forget  to  sing, 
And  half  of  them  have  taken  wing. 
Before  their  pathway  shall  be  lost 
Beneath  the  gossamer  of  frost ; 
Now  one  by  one  the  gay  leaves  fly 
Zigzag  across  the  yellow  sky; 
They  rustle  here  and  flutter  there. 
Until  the  bough  hangs  chill  and  bare. 
What  joy  for  us, — what  happiness 
Shall  cheer  the  day,  the  night  shall  bless? 
'T  is  Hallowe'en,  the  very  last 
Shall  keep  for  us  remembrance  fast, 
When   every  child  shall  duck  the   head 
To  find  the  precious  pippin  red  !" 

So    sang    Frank    Dempster    Sherman    years    ago    in    St. 
Nicholas,    and   verj'    true    to    October   are    his   glowing 


lines.  But  it  was  a  surprise  to  find,  in  many  of  the 
little  poems  received  this  month,  the  Harvest  Moon 
linked  with  Hallowe'en  !  Not  merely  in  the  verses  on 
the  opposite  page,  cleverly  rhymed  by  a  girl  of  ten,  but 
in  many  other  contributions  by  older  girls  and  boys,  the 
witches,  pixies,  and  playful  pranks  of  October's  final 
evening  were  named  as  accompaniments  of  the  Han-est 
Moon.  What,  then,  is  the  Harvest  Moon  ?  The  big 
dictionaries  say  "the  full  moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal 
equinox" — which  means  September  21st  or  22nd.  Does 
the  Harvest  Moon  ever  belong  to  October?  And  if  so, 
does  it  not  fall  much  nearer  to  September  22nd  than  to 
October  31st?  Would  not  the  "Hunter's  Moon,"  so- 
called,  be  the  one  nearest  to  the  date  of  pumpkin-lan- 
terns and  fantastic  masquerades,  of  bobbing  for  apples, 
and  all  the  other  impish  tricks  and  wiles  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  Hallowe'en?  What  young  astronomer  or 
high-school  specialist  of  the  calendar  will  settle  this 
question  for  us? 

Meanwhile,  there  is  food  for  thought  and  plentiful 
entertainment  in  the  feast  of  good  things  contributed 
this  month  by  our  loyal  fellow-members  of  the  Le.'^gue, 
who  have  acquitted  themselves  equally  well  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  camera-print  and  sketch   or  drawing. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  212 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Agnes  MacDonald  (age  15),  N.  Y.     Silver  badges.  Mark  W.  Eckels  (age  11),  Dist.  of  Col.  ; 
Dorothea  K.  Smith  (age  14),  Penn.  ;  Mary  W.  Aber  (age  13),  Mo.;  Alexander  N.  Slocum,  Jr.  (age  13),  Penn. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Margaret  De  Laughter  (age  14),  Missouri. 

Silver  badges,  Helen  F.  Rummons  (age  10),  Nebraska;   Marie  Ruth  Wenger  (age   17),  District  of  Columbia;  Jack 

Ogilvy  (age  13),  Colorado. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  badge,  Mildred  Hayes  (age. 17),  Pennsylvania.     Silver  badges,  Mary  La  Vauche  Russell  (age 

13),  California;  Helen  Jacobs  (age  14),  New  York;   Pearl  Ng  (age  15),  California. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badges,  Joseph  C.  Smith  (age  16),  District  of  Columbia;  Dorothy  Gould  (age  13).  New  York. 

Silver  badges,  Elizabeth  Howbert  (age   13),  Colorado;   0.  Lindsey  Clarkson  (age   15),  New  Jersey  ;  Ethel  S.  Barr 

(age    17),    Pennsylvania;    Katharine   M.   Harper   (age    14),   Yermont;  Barbara  Jarrell  (age   15),   Kansas;  Michael 

Morris  (age  13),  Pennsylvania. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badges,  Olive  Gunn  (age  14),  New  York  ;  Maud  Morgan  (age  14),  New  York. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badge,  Mary  I.  Leonard  (age  14),  New  York. 
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THE  HARVEST  MOON 

BY    HELEN    F.    RUMMOXS    (aGE    I  o) 

{Silver  Badge) 

I  SAW  a  globe  of  silver, 

Low  in  the  eastern  sky  : 
And,  gazing,  I  remembered 

All  Hallows  Eve  was  nigh. 

Beneath  I  saw  them  flitting. 

For  't  was  more  bright  than  noon. 

Fairies  and  elves  and  goblins 

In  the  light  of  the  har\est  moon. 

And  pretty  little  pixies. 

With  eyes  like  the  sky  in  June  : 

And  witches  on  broom-sticks,  like  shadows 
Against  the  harvest  moon. 

And  murmuring  songs  of  wood  lore, 
I  heard  the  wood  nymphs  croon  ; 

And  black  cats  mounted  the  shed  roof. 
To  howl  at  the  harvest  moon. 

At  the  first  pink  of  the  dawning, 
They  vanished  from  my  sight : 

To  come  no  more  till  another  year, 

When  the  harvest  moon  shines  bright. 


A  COSTLY  ERROR 

BY    MARK    W.    ECKELS    (aGE    Ii) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Apparently  lost  in  thought,  and  with  his  cloak  thrown 
open  to  the  breezes  of  May,  Stonewall  Jackson  rode 
slowly  along  the  rocky  path.  Three  or  four  officers 
rode  beside  him,  evidently  in  no  haste,  as  their  steeds 
had  slowed  down  to  a  walk  unheeded.  The  general  was 
absorbed  in  his  plans  for  the  next  day's  battle,  when 
suddenly  a  shot  flashed  through  the  trees  and  buried 
itself  in   his  arm.     Other  shots  followed  ;   the  general's 


"taken    on    a    holiday."      liY    EI.IEAUKTH    HdWliKKl',  AGK    I3. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 

attendants  spurred  their  horses  and  with  him  reached 
the  safety  of  the  camp  ;  but  not  until  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  had 
been  mortally  wounded. 

Early  on  that  morning  of  May,  1863,  General  Jackson, 
in  charge  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  which  defeated 
the  Union  forces  at  Chancellorsville,  had  posted  Lane's 
brigade  in  the  woods  beside  a  certain  path,  which  it  was 
important  that  the  enemy  be  prevented  from  capturing. 


He  had  given  them  strict  orders  to  shoot  any  one  who 
came  down  that  road.  But  toward  twilight  he  had 
gone,  with  a  few  friends,  to  reconnoitre,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle  had  forgotten  his  orders  of  the 
morning.  Faithful  to  these  orders,  his  own  sharp-shoot- 
ers had  fatally  wounded  him,  his  form  being  indistin- 
guishable in  the  gathering  dusk. 

This  costly  error  of  Jackson's  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Southern  cause,  since  he  had  rendered  important 
services  in  hindering  the  Northern  forces  in  their  pur- 
suit of  Lee.  It  was  worse  for  the  South  to  lose  Jackson 
than  it  would  have  been  to  lose  a  whole  army,  so  great 


TAKE.N    ON    A    HOLIDAY 


BY   CATHARINE    K.    ISEALL,  AGE    I3. 


was  his  goodness,  cleverness,  and  popularity  with  his 
men.  His  forgetfulness  shortened  his  own  life,  and 
probably  shortened  the  war,  also. 


A  COSTLY  ERROR 
{A  True  Story) 

BY    CHARLOTTE    DOROTHY    EDDY    (aGE    1 2) 

Our  home  was  situated  on  top  of  a  high  hill,  where  we 
had  a  splendid  view  and  took  great  pride  in  our  flower 
garden.  One  spring  when  our  flowers  were  blossoming 
better  than  they  had  ever  before,  a  very  tragic  event 
happened  to  our  garden.  It  was  tragic  to  the  Flower 
Family,  victorious  to  the  Weed  Family,  and  droll,  but 
expensive  and  destroying,  to  us. 

At  first  we  had  struggled  bravely  to  oppress  every 
gardener's  enemy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weed  and  their  flock 
and  numerous  relatives.  But  they  were  stronger  and 
had  larger  numbers  than  we,  so  at  last  they  claimed  the 
battle-field,  and  began  strangling  the  Flowers. 

Early  one  morning  a  man  very  raggedly  dressed,  and 
with  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  came  to  our  back- 
door and  asked  for  work  and  some  breakfast.  Mother 
told  him  he  could  cut  down  the  Weeds,  and  after  giving 
him  some  breakfast  set  him  to  work. 

About  noon  Mother  went  out  to  see  how  he  was  get- 
ting along  and  how  the  Weeds  "took  it."  But  what  a 
sight  met  her  eyes  !  Instead  of  having  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  our  enetny  routed  out,  nearly  all  of  our  beautiful 
Flower  Family  were  cut  down  and  withering.  (I  sup- 
pose that  at  the  same  time  the  Weeds  were  having  a 
lovely  banquet  in  their  stolen  underground  palace,  with 
beetles  and  worms  for  servants,  rejoicing  at  our  loss.) 
When  questioned  our  ragged  stranger  laughed  heartily 
and  answered,  "Well,  now,  ain't  that  a  funny  mistake 
for  me  to  make  !" 

Evidently  this  man,  who  proved  later  to  be  half- 
witted, prized  our  enemies,  the  Weed  Family,  more  than 
the  roses,  zinnias,  daisies,  geraniums,  pinks,  and  bi.^ 
double  poppies  that  made  up  our  garden. 
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THE  HARVEST  MOON 

BY    MARGARET    DK    LAUGHTER    (aGE    1 4) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  tcon  July,  1917) 
The  endless  chain  of  centuries  drags  by; 
Time's  mysteries  unfold  themselves,  and  I, 
Poised  like  a  flaring  torch-light  in  the  sky, 
Watch  through  the  ages,  wise  and  still  and  old. 
And  while  the  somber  night  grows  wan  and  cold, 
The  silent  stars  are  left  to  mourn  and  pray, 
Where  Death,  the  stern,  sad  angel,  held  his  sway 
Above  the  battle-field,  on  hovering  wings  ; 
Brooding  awhile  before  he  fled  away. 
Alas,  the  tales  that  I  could  tell,  of  years, 
When  for  the  greed  and  pride  of  tyrant  kings 
Men  fought  and  died,  and  women's  bitter  tears 
Were  mingled  with  their  blood  ;  they  call  it  war. 
And  death  for  honor's  sake  ;  but  oh,  to  me 
Since  earth  began,  the  fearful  sights  I  see 
Are  wanton  crimes  and  horror — nothing  more. 
Those  world-old  tales  are  easily  forgot — - 
If  I  might  speak  ; — but  it  is  better  not. 


A  COSTLY  ERROR 

BY    DOROTHEA    K.    SMITH    (aGE    I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
My  grandmother  lives  in  a  small  city  in  Western  New 
York.  We  visit  her  every  summer  for  about  a  month. 
While  we  were  there  two  years  ago,  she  got  me  a  silk 
dress.  Being  my  first  one,  naturally  I  was  very  proud 
of  it. 

Mother's  wedding  anniversary  is  about  the  last  of 
August  and,  as  school  was  to  start  about  that  time,  Aunt 
Bessie  intended  to  go  home  and  take  Charles,  my  cousin, 
and  me,  so  we  could  be  home  when  school  began. 
Mother  did  not  want  to  go  home  so  soon,  and  so  Papa 
came  up  for  the  week-end,  which  included  the  anniver- 
sary. Mother  was  afraid  that  I  would  soil  my  dress  if 
I  took  it  home,  so  T  left  it  for  Papa  to  bring. 


taken  on  a  holhiav.       by  o.   lindsey  clarkson,  .'vge  15. 
(silver  badge.) 

When  Papa  packed  his  Ijag,  he  wrapped  my  dress  in 
a  newspaper.  After  he  had  all  of  his  things  in,  he 
packed  the  remaining  space  with  newspapers,  also.  He 
reached  home  Monday  morning,  which  was  the  first  day 
of  school.  When  he  unpacked  he  put  all  of  the  news- 
papers on  top  of  the  waste  basket. 

Several  hours  later,  he  thought  of  my  dress  and  hur- 
ried down-stairs  to  get  it,  but  the  basket  had  been  emp- 
tied into  the  furnace  and  my  beautiful  silk  dress  burned  ! 

Papa   did   not   tell    me   of   the   catastrophe    until   after 


Mother  came  home,  two  weeks  later.  Of  course  there 
was  "weeping  and  wailing,"  but  I  felt  better  when  I  re- 
ceived the  promise  of  a  new  and  more  beautiful  one. 

A  COSTLY  ERROR 

BY   ELIZABETH   STAMPS    (aGE   1 3) 

Mr.  Sherwood  had  gone  to  the  city  for  the  day  and  left 
his  small  store  in  the  care  of  his  fourteen-year-old 
daughter,  Muriel. 

Business  was  dull  and  Muriel  had  very  little  to  do. 
She  amused  herself  by  thinking  of  how  she  would  spend 
the  five-dollar-bill  her  father  had  given  her  the  week 
before.  She  at  last  decided  to  get  the  lovely  bracelet 
she  had  seen  in  the  jewelry  catalogue,  because  none  of 
the  girls  had  one  like  it. 


nREAKF.\ST   TIME.  BY    MAKY    LA    VAUCHE   R['SSELL,  AGE    13. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

Then  the  door  opened  and  a  lady  came  in.  She 
asked  to  be  shown  some  vases.  Muriel  complied  with 
her  request,  and  a  handsome  cut-glass  one  was  picked 
out  and  the  lady  asked  its  price. 

"Ten  dollars,"  Muriel  replied.  She  had  gone  over  the 
prices  that  morning  and  so,  without  looking  at  its  price, 
she  sold  the  vase  for  ten  dollars. 

After  the  woman  was  gone,  Muriel  found  the  vase 
had  cost  fifteen  dollars,  instead  of  ten.  So  she  had  lost 
fi\e  dollars  of  her  father's  money. 

"Father  would  never  Icnow  of  it,"  thought  Muriel, 
"but  it  would  n't  be  honest  to  keep  my  five  dollars  after 
losing  his." 

So  her  money  was  dropped  into  the  cash  drawer,  and 
the  lovely  bracelet  was  a  dream  of  the  past. 

THE  HARVEST  MOON 

BV    MARY    SUMNER   BEXSON    (aGE    I4) 

(Honor  Member) 

The  valley  lies  in  silence, 

All  wearied  from  the  day, 
\\'hile  in  the   sky  above  it 

The  gold  moon  wends  her  waj'. 

Unbroken  is  the  stillness 

Save  where  a  cricket's  tune 
Or  sound  of  running  waters 

Is  heard  beneath  the  moon. 

And  while  she  glideth  through  the  sky. 

Her  beams  like  blessings  fall 
Upon  the  peaceful  vale  beneath. 

Earth  sleeps  and  that  is  all. 
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by  barbara  jakrel.i,,  age  i5. 
(silver  badge.) 


BY  JOSEPH  C.   SMITH,  AGE    16.       ((;()I.n    BADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  DEC,    1916.) 


BY  ETHEL  S.  DARR,  AGE  I7.    (SILVER  BADGE.) 


BY  RUTH  BRANNING,  AGE  6. 


BY  VIRGINIA  PEGRAM,  AGE  I7. 


BY  MICHAEL  MORRIS,  AGE  I3. 
(silver   BADGE.) 


BY  DOROTHY  GOII.D,  AGE  13.       (GOLD  BADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  JUNE,   I917.) 


BY  MAX  HEBGEN,  AGE  12. 
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THE  HARVEST  MOON 

BY    M.\RIE    RUTH    WEMGER    (aGE    1 7) 

{Silver  Badge) 

The  day  is  ended,  and  the  shades  of  night 

Envelop  all  the  world  in  peaceful  rest ; 

The  autumn  winds  sob  lowly,  and  they  sing 

A  plainti\e  lullaby,  and  tenderly 

They  murmur  'mongst  the  branches  of  the  pines. 

The  earth  in  silence  slumbers  and,  anon. 

The  harvest  moon,  in  all  its  autumn  pride. 

Ascends  in  glory,  like  a  fiery  disc, 

Abo\-e  the  crest  of  yon  blue  eastern  hill. 

And  bathed  in  moonlit  splendor  is  the  earth  : 

The  sloping  hillside,  and  the  winding  road. 

The  lonely  cottage  by  the  narrow  lane. 

The  woodland  where  the  branches  of  the  trees 

Wave  loosely  in  the  wind,  and  catch  the  rays 

Of  soft  moonshine  that  fall  upon  the  pines 

In  flooding  radiance.     And  then,  anon. 

The  topmost  boughs  are  kissed,  and  tenderly 

Caressed  by  mellow  moonbeams  whose  soft  light 

About  all  objects  like  a  silvern  \eil 

In  folds,  soft,  delicate  and  deep,  sinks  down. 

All  through  the  autumn  night  and  chilly  hours. 

The  harvest  moon,  in  peerless  radiance. 

Sheds  forth  its  splendor  o'er  the  sleeping  earth. 

And,   smiling,  glides   in   triumph   through   the   skies. 


"a    HEADlNf.    FOR    OCTOBER."      BY    HELEN   JACOBS,  AGE    I4. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


A  COSTLY  ERROR 

BY  AGNES    MACDONALD    (aGE    1 5") 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  zvoii  Dec.   1915) 

It  was  a  lovely  June  night.  The  day  had  been  warm 
but  a  breeze  was  stealing  up  from  the  river  now,  carry- 
ing to  the  little  girl,  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  veranda, 
the  fragrance  of  roses  ;  but  Madeleine  was  not  thinking 
of  the  roses  but  of  that  morning's  history  examination. 
She  went  over  again  for  the  millionth  time  everything 
that  had  happened.  She  had  been  working  on  the  last 
(luestion, — she  knew  it  so  well, — the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander, when  suddenly  her  pen  had  stopped  seemingly 
of  its  own  accord.  How  did  that  go  ?  Babylon,  Susa — 
what  came  next?  Oh,  how  she  had  tried  to  think  of  it! 
So  much  depended  on  this,  for  she  had  tried  so  hard 
for  the  medal  and  this  test  was  to  decide  the  winner. 

And  then  she  had  happened  to  look  down  at  her  desk. 
There  was  written  very  distinctly — -Persepolis  !  "Baby- 
lon, Susa,  Persepolis,"  Madeleine  had  repeated  softly, 
happily.  Then  had  come  the  awful  thought,  "If  I  write 
Persepolis  I  will  be  cheating"  ;  but  then  came  another 
thought,  "I  would  have  thought  of  it.  It  is  n't  my  fault 
it  's  written  here,  for  this  is  n't  my  desk."  And  then, 
with  true  heroism,  she  had  handed  in  her  paper  with  the 
last  question  only  half  right. 


The  next  day  was  commencement.  Madeleine's  heart 
beat  furiously  as  the  winner  of  the  Ancient  History 
medal  was  called — but  her  name  was  not  the  one  read. 
When  it  was  all  over  she  smilingly  congratulated  her 
rival,  and  that  night,  as  she  sat  again  on  the  veranda, 
the  rose  which  lay  in  her  lap  was  wet  with  tears  ;  but 
still,  over  and  over  she  repeated  to  herself,  "I  played 
fair,  though  it  cost  the  medal  !" 


"taken    on   a    HOLIU.W."       F.V    NICHOLAS   F.    PALMER,  3I),  AGE    12. 


A  COSTLY  ERROR 
(As  told  by  Mr.  R.  Redbreast,  a  Robin) 

BY    EMILIA    BELKNAP    (aGE    IO) 

My  name  is  ATr.  Robert  Redbreast.  I  live  in  a  beech 
tree  on  the  other  side  of — well — never  mind  what.  I  've 
forgotten,  as  usual — as  my  wife  would  say.  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  have  a  very  cross  wife. 

Now  I  will  be- 
gin my  story.  I 
don't  suppose  any 
of  you  have  ever 
had  any  experi- 
ence in  nest  build- 
ing? I  thought 
not.  Well,  just  a 
little  while  ago, 
my  wife  and  my- 
self came  home 
from  the  South. 
The  first  thing  she 
did  was  to  start 
scolding.  I  found 
a  very  nice  place 
for  building  a  nest, 
but  of  course  it 
would  n't  do,  so  I 
had  to  start  the 
nest  where  she 
said.  I  started  in. 
and  after  a  few 
hours  of  hard 
work  it  began  to 
look  like  some- 
thing.    I  began  to 

run  out  of  supplies,  so  I  had  to  get  some  more  horse- 
hairs. After  a  while  the  nest  was  finished.  I  did  not 
know  it  then,  but  I  did  that  night ;  I  had  forgotten  to 
fasten  the  bottom  of  the  nest  to  the  sides.  But  it  looked 
all  right,  so  I  let  it  go.  That  night  my  wife  and  myself 
were  sleeping  soundly.  We  both  felt  a  great  jar,  which 
quite  upset  us.  We  looked  around  and  found  ourselves 
on  the  bottom  of  the  nest  which  was  on  the  ground.  I 
think  the  forgetting  (confound  it!)  of  fastening  the 
bottom  to  the  sides  was  a  very  costly  error,  don't  you? 


BRE.\KF.\ST   TIME.  BY  PEARL   NG,  AGE  15. 

(silver   B.\DGE.) 
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THE  HARVEST  MOON 

)!Y   JACK  OGU.VY    (aGK    1 3) 

(Silrcr  Badge) 

When  ihe  harvest  moon  conies  peeping  o'er  the  hill, 
And  the  evening  dusk  is  falling,  and  the  sounds  of  day 

are  still, 
And  the  frogs  croak  by  the  river, 
Where  the  ripples  dance  and  glitter, 
While  the  sleepy  birdies  twitter 
As  they  make  the  rushes  quiver 
While  they  settle  for  the  night ; 
As  the  day's  hot  airs  grow  cool, 
It  threads  its  path,  in  silver,  'cross  the  pool 
Where  the  fish  rise  'neath  the  willows, 
While  the  rapids'  tossing  billows, 
Just  below,  are  turned  to  flying  silver 
By  the  touch  of  fairy  wand. 

The  sweet  silent  dusk  that  ends  the  day 

Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  new  mown  hay  ; 

And  the  dew  comes  down  and  shimmers  on  the  grasses. 

While  the  fitful  firefly  glimmers  as  he  passes. 

When  the  harvest  moon  comes  peeping  o'er  the  hill. 

A  COSTLY  ERROR 

BY    NANCY    .SAFFORD    (.\GE    I3) 

It  was  a  hot,  dusty  day,  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  hotel 
piazza  reading  a  book.  I  was  in  a  very,  bad  humor,  and 
was  just  about  to  find    Mother  and  entreat  her  to   do 


"taken    on    a    holiday."      by   ELINOR    WHITE,  AGE    II. 

something  with  me,  even  if  it  was  only  to  talk,  when  I 
saw  Marion  Hall  coming  around  the  corner,  and  "head- 
ing" straight  for  me. 

The  day  was  saved  ! 

We  chatted   awhile,   and   then   Marion   suggested   that 


we  go  to  the  village,  about  three  miles  distant.  I  con- 
sented, and  then  she  told  me  of  a  new  way  by  which 
we  could  remain  in  the  woods  until  we  reached  our  des- 
tination. Naturally,  I  was  delighted,  and  we  started  at 
once. 

Just  before  we  entered  the  fragrant  pine  woods,  we 
had  to  cross  a  hot,  sunny  pasture.  It  certainly  did  feel 
good  to  take  long,  deep  breaths  of  the  cool,  delicious- 
smelling  air.  We  continued  without  mishap  until  we 
reached  a  small,  swiftly  flowing  stream,  with  a  rickety 
old  plank  span- 
ning it.  This  was 
only  the  beginning 
of  our  troubles. 
We  finally  suc- 
ceeded, with  infi- 
nite care,  in  cross- 
ing without  upset- 
ting, only  to  find 
a  marshy  swamp 
before  us,  with  no 
plank  across   it. 

Alas  for  Mari- 
on's peaceful  and 
inspiring  walk. 
We-  gingerly  ap- 
proached, and  be- 
gan to  feel  our 
way  forward,  one 
step  at  a  time. 
Suddenly,  without 
any  warning,  I 
went  in  up  to  my 
ankles.  Marion 
soon  followed. 

What  a  costly  er- 
ror !     As  we  both 

had,  or  had  had,  white  shoes  on,  you  can  imagine  what 
a  fix  we  were  in. 

We  managed  to  reach  the  village,  and  there,  trying 
all  the  time  to  hide  our  shoes,  we  secured  seats  on  the 
ingoing  stage,  and  rode  home  in  state,  plus  a  good  deal 
of  shame. 

THE  HARVEST  MOON 
(In  1914  and  1917) 

BY    W.    ERWART    MATTHEWS    (aGE    IJ) 
I 

The  harvest  moon,  a  fiery  ball, 
High  in  the  heavens,  over  all. 
In  the  cool  of  an  autumn  night. 
Shedding  a  happy,  golden  light. 

Looked  smiling  down 

On  the  sleeping  town  ; 
And  the  fields  of  grain — as  yellow  they 
As  the  silver-gold  of  the  moon's  pale  ray — 
Harvested,  sheaved,  and  shocked  there  lay 
In  the  Land  of  the  Crystal  Marne. 

II 

The  harvest  moon,  of  reddened  hue. 
Low  in  the  heavens,  peeping  through 
Thin  wisps  of  cloud,  black-green. 
Beaming  forth  with  shuddering  sheen, 

Looks  sadly  down 

On  the  ruined  town  ; 
A  harvest  of  Death  crowning  each  hill. 
Like  the  shocked  grain  filling  each  rill. 
The  sons  of  Europe  lie  cold  and  still 
In  the  Land  of  the  Crimsoned  Marne. 


"taken  on  a  holiday."    by  Katharine 

M.    harper,  AGE    14.       (SILVER  BADG£. ) 
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THE  HARVEST  MOON 

BY    RUTH    M.    COLE    (aGK    1 7) 

{Honor  Member) 

The  har\est  moon  creeps  slowly  up  the  sky 
And  on  the  earth  her  silver  splendor  throws, 
A  light  as  soft  and  pure  as  if  mankind 
Had  never  tasted  sorrow  ;  for  the  moon 
Far,  far  above  the  passions  of  the  world, 
Untouched  alike  by  human  woe  or  joy. 
Still  sheds  her  glowing  light  impartially 
Upon  all  men.     And  if  we  will  but  hear. 
The  calm  moon  is  a  messenger  to  us. 
She  is  an  emblem  of  the  Father's  love, 
\\'hich,  tho'  we  hate  or  love,  rejoice  or  weep. 
Is  still  unscathed,  inviolate,  and,  when 
Our  htmian  tempests  pass,  it  shines  once  more 
With  the  pure  radiance  of  the  harvest  moon 
To  gently  soothe  and  heal  our  aching  hearts. 


'iiH^iiMoX^jT/. 


OCTOBER 


"a    heading    for   OCTOBER."      BY   FRANXIS  S.    WATTS,  ACE    I7. 
(HONOR    MEMBER.) 


A  COSTLY  ERROR 

BY    MARY    W.    AP.ER    (AGE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Mr.  Mansfield  approached  the  chicken-yard,  ax  in 
hand.  "Anne  said  the  white  rooster,"  he  muttered. 
"There  he  is,"  catching  sight  of  an  arrogant  fowl  who 
was  daintily  searching  for  worms,  little  thinking  that  he 
would  soon  be  lying,  nicely  browned,  on  the  Mansfields' 
dinner-table.     But  such  was  the  case. 

However,  even  w^hile  Jimniie  Mansfield  was  clamor- 
ing for  another  piece,  Mrs.  Weston,  who  lived  next 
door,  said  to  her  husband  :  "I  can't  find  Gibraltar  any- 
where. I  know  something  "s  happened  to  him,  for  he  al- 
ways comes  when  I  call.     Just  suppose  he  's  hurt!" 

"That  rooster  '11  come  back,"  comforted  Mr.  Weston, 
suggesting  that  they  inquire  of  the  neighbors,  that  after- 
noon, if  they  had  seen  him.  None  had,  however,  until 
they  came  to  the  Mansfields. 

"Have  you  seen  Gibraltar  to-day  ?"  Mrs.  Weston  anx- 
iously inquired  there. 

"No,"  began  Mrs.  Mansfield.  Then,  with  a  sudden 
suspicion,  "John  could  n't — "  but  a  look  at  the  chicken- 
yard  proved  that  John  had  killed  Gibraltar  instead  of 
their  own  white  rooster. 

"Of  course  we  will  pay  you  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Mans- 
field. "We  understand  what  a  pet  he  was,  and  we  will 
gladly  pay  you  five  dollars." 

"Five  dollars  !  He  is  worth  twenty-five  if  he  's  worth 
a  penny.     Why  he  'd  crow  for  a  grain  of  corn  and — " 

"Twenty-five  dollars  !  We  '11  do  anything  reasonable 
hut—" 

"He  's  worth  it,  and  if  you  don't  pay  it,  we  '11  sue  you 
for  it !"  and  on  the  indignant  refusal,  the  irate  lady 
withdrew  to  "see  a  lawyer  about  it." 

The  case  was  called  shortly,  and  after  a  lengthy  trial 


the   Mansfields  were   forced  to  pay  the  twenty-five  dol- 
lars and  costs,  which  also  were  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  relating  the  story  Mr.  Mansfield  always  says : 
"Fifty  dollars  and  a  life-long  enmity  with  my  neigh- 
bors, the  \^■estons,  is  a  big  price  to  pay  for  one  little 
error.     But  such  was  mv  fate  !" 


A  COSTLY  ERROR 

BY    ALEXANDER    N.    SLOCUM,    JR.     (aGE    1 3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Many  costly  errors  have  been  committed  in  this  world, 
but  few  bore  greater  import  than  the  mistake  the  Kaiser 
made  of  not  protecting  American  interests  as  regards 
the  submarine  warfare  especially. 

When  all  of  America's  mighty  resources  are  brought 
into  play,  Germany  will  realize  her  error  and  suft'er  the 
consequences.  In  the  meantime  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  fight  until  "Kaiserism"  is  abolished  and  hu- 
manity is  freed  from  imperialism.  Our  task  is  to  per- 
form this  completely.  We  must  supplj'  our  allies  with 
many  necessities  of  war  and  find  some  means  of  com- 
bating the  submarine  that  will  effectively  stop  its  ac- 
tivities. And  above  all — we  must  act  in  harmony.  We 
must  be  a  united  country,  with  but  one  object :  Democ- 
racy to  rule  the  world. 

If  we  succeed  (and  we  will !)  the  whole  world  will  be 
benefited  by  it  and  democracy  will  triumph  over  au- 
tocracy. 


"breakfast    time."      by    ELIZABETH    MONAT,  AGE    16. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  I.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 

permitted. 
No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement 


PROSE,    I 

Carolyn  Kaufman 
Elizabeth  D.   Saxie 
Millicent  Kleinman 
Dorothy  V.  A. 

Fuller 
Emily  Corbin 
Eleanor  A.   Daniels 
Silvia   Wunderlich 
Catherine  L^rell 
Helen  L.  Satterlee 
Kuby   E.   B.   Merrill 
Mary  T.   Gentry 
Cirace  P.  Asserson 
Ruth  Gardner 
Katharine  Brooks 
Clelia  P.  Mathews 
Freda  Melnik 
Margaret  Tool 


Marion  Eddy 
Helen  A.  Koch 
Henriette  Selling 
Florence 

Nightingale 
Josephine  Smith 
Katherine  Gauss 
Helen  Garrison 
Louis  Bumberg 
Minnie  Odes 
Dorothy  Reynolds 
Roselyn  Beltz 
William  J.  Clancy 
Edythe  Parsons 
Eloise  Dugas 
Robert  P. 

Eckert,   Jr. 
Esther   Monahan 
Nancy  Spencer 
Eleanor  S.  Greer 


Barbara  Burgess 
Elizabeth   Gay 
Eleanor  McLelland 
Sylvia  ]NL  Kurson 
Jack  Carr 
Lawrence  L. 

Gaillard,  Jr. 
Merle   M.   Elsworth 
Helen   E.   Swartz 
leannette  Amzalak 
Helen  S.  Paine 
Isabel   Semple 
Marguerite  Field 
Martha  S.  Long 
Luc}'  Hunt 
Amelie  C.  Hutton 
Charles  R.  Jackson 
Catharine  Bauer 
Barbara  C. 

Fennimore 
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VERSE,   I 

Marie  L.  Luhrs 
Clarke  Dulany 
Agnes  Law 
Katharine  F. 

Woodward 
Marie  Louise 

de   Me'dcuil 
Ilelene  A.    Winans 
William    IL   Jack 
ICninia  IL   1). 

Palmer 
Olive  L  Miller 
Hilda  C.   Minsliall 
Catherine  Parmenter 
Esther   Hill 
Cieisse   I'liRuet 
Dorothy   K. 

Oppenheim 
^Largarct  F. 

Cheatham 
Katharine  G.  Wilson 
Mary  C.   Panjiborn 
Ilarriet  T.   Parsons 
N'irginia    S. 

\\  oolwine 
Katherine  S. 

lUillock 
Ruth  P>eatty 
Mary  Chambers 
Carol   Klink 
Elizabeth   (Irierson 
J  nana  Albraum 
l^lizabeth 

Mills])augh 
Margaret 

Mackprang 
Helen   ^IcKelvey 
Lucile  Shanklin 
Dorothy  L.   Morton 
Eleanor   E.   Wing 
Douglas  Tyacke 
Eleanor   Maybank 
Elizabeth   P..    White 
Irene  Lawler 
Heyltje  Stewart 
Sam   Minkowitz 
Mabelle  H.  Emory 
Jean   Harper 
Alice  Herrick 
Fay  Bowman 
Camilla  Edwards 
Kathryn   A.   Lyon 
Wilson  Pullen 
Jeanette  Kennedy 
Margaret   Phelps 
Marie  Mirvis 
Hellne   Herman 
Elizabeth  Kellogg 
D.  Slack 
Elizabeth  W. 

Merchant 
Isabel  Oliver 
Lois  Fuller 
Nancy   McLane 
Weeks 


Elizabeth   Walters 
Marion  F.  Miner 
Helen  D.  Smith 
Dorothy   Eisner 
Marcia    Sternbergh 
Loretta  I'ogue 
Kate  Williams 
fiabs  O'llrien 
Kate  P..  Janeway 
(iladys  Alvarez 
Riiea  \'an  Xoppen 
Patricia  E.  Smith 
Cornelia  liaiun 
Mary  V..  Waterman 
(irace   E.  Turney 
Mary  W.   dreene 
Margaret   Howard 
Emily    Lansingh 
James  K.  Marcuse 
i^lcanor    Moran 
I'cnita  Spencer 
Richard  L.   Purdy 
Jean  R.  Moore 
Ellen   Otis 
Emily    Howell 
Dorothy    l-'erwilliger 
Neil  N.  Trousdale 
Edith    M.   IJonsal 
\'irginia  Tate 
Alma  IL   Levy 
Lillian   G.    I'ritz 
Margaret   Snyder 
Helen   Shannon 
Jean   M.   Clarke 
John  M.  Coffin 
Frances  Wilde 
Elizabeth   Bowen 
Mary   L.    Post 
Mary  J.   Chase 
Caroline   M.    Smith 
Nancy  G.    Cochran 
Catherine  L. 

Spencer 
Priscilla  Davis 
Dorothy    Hetzel 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Aileen  Laidlaw 
Richard  Angell 
Wilhelmina  D. 

Freeman 
Elizabeth   Dougan 
Howard   R. 

Sherman,   Jr. 
Janet   Scott_ 
Geraldine  Kimberly 
Margaret  Markle 
Alice   B.    Lee 
Elizabeth  Dohme 
Katharine  H.  White 
Nancy   Rhodes 
Edith  A.   Wright 
Mary  O'Brien 
Willard  Borden 
Mary  Cullinan 
Charlotte  Towers 


Mary  Lockett 
John   R.   Schmidt 
Margaret   R. 

Schmidt 
Caroline  L. 

Whyland 
Beatrice   Cantwell 
Ruth  J.    Pedcrsen 
Robert    M.    Ferris 
Muriel  Schoff 
Louise  Bridenthal 
Margaret    Cawtlion 
Katharine  S. 

Stebbins 
Mary  Hollister 
Mildred    Donaldson 


TAKEN  ON  A  HOLIDAY. 

BY     ELISABETH    MORROW 

AGE    13. 

J.   Spencer 

Brock,  Jr. 
Helen   Hartzell 
Helen   Furst 
Eleanor  F.   Bye 
Antoinette    Boshart 
Robert 

Wigglesworth 
Louise  M.    Patton 
Richard  Cheatham 
Theodora  E.  Smith 

PUZZLES,   I 

Mary   Virginia 

Ketcham 
Harold  Schultz 
Dorothy    Wood 
Alexandra     Dalziel 
Helen    Fairbanks 


_^^ 


r.REAKIASI'    TIME.  I'.Y    ELIZABETH    MAI.LETT,   At;E    13. 


Mildred  Horth 
Clara   E.   Hertes 

DRAWINGS,    I 

Frances  B.  Janes 
James  D.  Havens 
J.  Asher 
Edgar  Marder 
Grace  F.  Holcomb 
Will  Griffin 
Florence  Daly 
Lucie  C.  Holt 
Mary  E.  Polk 
Christine  Bacheler 


Maurice  Bretzfelder 
Barbara  Cooke 
Elizabeth   N'aughn 
John  H.  Fuqua 
Verdi   E.   B. 

Fuller,   Jr. 
Dorothy  Besuden 
Norman  Albert 
Chester   F. 

iNIcSpadden 
Margaret    Mathews 
Charles  E.   Lytte 
Elizabeth  Knabe 
Lolita  Stubblefield 
Mary  L.   Moore 


Edward  II.  Cutler 
Alice  Housley 
Selma  Moskowitz 
Henrietta    M.    Mills 
John   Hough 
l-"red    Floyd,   Jr. 
Barbara   Greer 
Philip  Dow 
Leila  Williams 
Alice  Sargent 
Emmie    Portman 
Janet  Scott 
Mary  E.   Longworth 
Elizabeth   Stamfer 
Emily  Pendleton 


Lolita  Stubblefield 
I'rances  E. 

Cummings 
Margaret  H. 

Manning 
Jessie   Stalford 
Ruth  Collins 
N'irginia   Sargent 
Kermit  Girdner 
Betty   Hamilton 


Margaret  Murray 
Elinore  K.  Fiero 
D.   L.   Schlesinger 
Harriet   Dow 
Janet  Johnson 
Elinore  Carpenter 
John  M.  Trout,  Jr. 
Elease   Weinss 
i:iizabeth   V. 
I'Veeland 


Constance 

Rodriguez 
Joan   Selander 

PUZZLES,  2 

Beverley   Githens 
Stephen  H.  Simes 
Elizabeth  B.  Hay 
Betty  Berger 
!•".    Ruth  Davidson 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  216 

The  St.  Nichoi.a.s  Lkague  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  origival  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  216  will  close  October  24  (for  for- 
eign members  October  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  Si'. 
Nicholas  for  February.      Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Sentinel." 

Prose.      Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  tliree  hundred  . 
words.      Subject,  "  An  American  Hero." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue- 
prints or  negatives.     Subject,  "  On  the  March." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "A  (lood  Model,"  or  a  Heading  for  February. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  The  RiDDLE-Box. 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a.  gold  badge.  Prise, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  fe-w  'words  where 
and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  atid  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  ihe.  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  S  r.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,    of  whatever  kind,  must   bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed 
as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who 
must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in 
writing — that  the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but 
wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added.     These 
notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  oji  the  contribution 
itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;    if  a  picture, 
on  the  margin  or  hack.      Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.     A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution 
a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only;   this,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  "advertising  competition  "  (see 
advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


SouRis,  Manitoba. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  sure  I  do  appreciate  you 
more  than  I  can  tell.  I  get  the  mail  every  day  when 
1  am  coming  from  school,  and  as  soon  as  I  see  a  square 
parcel  I  peep  in,  only  sometimes  I  am  a  little  disap- 
pointed to  see  a  magazine  for  grown-ups. 

Souris  is  not  a  very  big  place,  hut  it  has  a  river 
which  I  love.  In  summer  I  swim  and  in  winter  I  skate. 
The  river  is  dammed  here  and  runs  all  winter.  My 
brother  goes  fishing  and  often  brings  home  a  pike. 
They  fish  here  in  winter  by  having  a  short  stick  with 
a  wire  attached  to  it  ;  then  they  snare  the  fish.  In 
summer  they  use  a  hook  and  line. 

Up  the  river  there  is  a  beaver-house ;  and  this  fall 
a  young  beaver  must  have  lost  its  way,  because  it  came 
up  to  a  residence  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
river  and  began  to  gnaw  one  of  the  veranda  posts.  The 
beaver  was  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  its  tail 
was  about  half  as  long  as  its  body.  Two  men  caught  it 
and  put  it  in  a  barrel  and  most  of  the  school-children 
saw  it.    After  a  while  the  men  took  it  back  to  the  river. 

Wishing  you  much  success. 

Yours  truly, 

Grace  Liston  (age  lo). 


MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  wish  you  did  n't  stop  your  stories 
so  soon,  for  I  can  hardly  wait  till  next  month  to  read  them. 
I  have  a  boy  friend  who  said  that  he  hated  St.  Nich- 
olas and  that  it  was  a  baby's  magazine.  But  one  day 
when  he  came  over  for  my  brother  I  put  the  new 
number  on  the  table  and  he  picked  it  up  without  looking 
at  the  name.  He  opened  it,  and,  seeing  something  about 
stamps,  sat  down  to  read  it.  My  brother  did  n't  come 
for  twenty  minutes,  because  he  had  to  help  Mother. 
When  he  got  down-stairs  the  boy  was  buried  in  St. 
Nicholas  and  could  hardly  be  dragged  outdoors.  He 
asked  me  what  magazine  it  was,  and  when  I  said  "St, 
Nicholas,"  he  said  he  did  n't  believe  it,  so  I  showed 
him  the  name  ;  and  he  said  :  "I  guess  I  thought  wrong. 
It  's  a  dandy  magazine  and  I  'm  going  to  take  it."  The 
next  week  he  sent  a  subscription   for   St.   Nicholas. 

It  seems  to   me   about  every  boy  and  girl  takes  you, 
but  none  can  love  you  as  much  as  I  do. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Frances  B.  Snyder  (age  12). 


Ashtabula,  O. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Whenever  any  of  us  children  are 
not  able  to  go  to  school,  we  always  ask  our  mother  to 
get  out  the  old  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas.  For 
since  1877  until  now  some  one  in  our  family  has  taken 
you,  and  most  of  the  copies  are  bound,  so  we  have 
quite  a  library  of  St.  Nicholas.  But  as  many  times  as 
I  have  read  you  through,  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from 
Ashtabula,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you 
about  Ashtabula,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Erie  and  in  that  part  of  Ohio  called  Western  Reserve. 
It  has  only  23,000  inhabitants,  yet  is  the  largest  lettuce- 
growing  center  in  the  world,  also  the  greatest  iron-ore 
receiving  port  in  the  world.  The  harbor  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  town.  Our  summer  home  is  only 
one  mile  from  the  harbor,  and  it  is  one  of  our  greatest 
pleasures  to  watch  the  ships  pass  in  and  out. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  these  :  great  steel  freighters 
over  600  feet,  or  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  long  and  carry- 
ing eleven  and  twelve  thousand  tons  of  ore  ;  steel  boats 
called  "pigs,"  because  only  a  small  portion   of  the  boat 


is  above  the  water-line  and  they  look  like  pigs ;  old- 
fashioned  wooden  barges,  now  carrying  lumber.  Occa- 
sionally we  see  queer-looking  ocean-going  vessels,  which 
ha\e  come  through  the  Welland  Canal  and  into  the 
Great  Lakes  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Thank  you  for  making  so  many  dull   hours   pleasant 
for  me.  Very  affectionately  yours, 

Ford  C.  Carlisle  (age  12). 


Campbell,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  have  been  reading  the  letters  in 
the  magazine  and  looking  at  the  pictures. 

I  took  St.  Nicholas  two  years,  1913  and  1914,  and 
this  year  I  earned  it  myself.  I  cut  apricots  and  earned 
just  three  dollars,  so  I  thought  I  'd  get  St.  Nicholas, 
and  I  am  glad  I  did. 

I  have  a  little  fox-terrier  named  Leo  ;  he  hunts  rats 
and  mice. 

My  home  is  near  San  Jose,  California,  in  the  famous 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  we  raise  the  best  prunes  and 
apricots  in  the  world.  We  can  see  the  great  Lick  Obser- 
vatory, on  Mt.  Hamilton,  from  our  veranda.  I  have 
visited  it  twice,  going  up  the  beautiful  mountain  grade 
by  automobile. 

We  have  a  blossom  festival  every  year  in  March, 
when  the  prune  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  trees  all  white  with  their  fragrant  blossoms. 
People  come  many  miles  to  visit  our  lovely  valley  at 
this  time. 

I  liked  "Silver-heels"  and  "Understood  Betsy"  best  of 
all  your  stories,  but  I  think  "The  Girl  Next  Door"  fine 
also. 

Wishing  you  every  success. 

Your  faithful  reader, 

Florence  Brill  Williams. 


Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. 
My  dear   St.    Nicholas  :    Many  times  have   I   meant   to 
write    and   thank   you   for   the   happy   hours   of   reading 
you  have  given  me. 

I  love  reading  very  much  indeed,  and  read  you  from 
co\er  to  cover. 

I  do  not  really  live  in  Canada,  but  in  Melbourne, 
Australia.  I  have  been  here  for  nearly  two  years  now, 
staying  with  my  cousins.  At  first  I  did  n't  want  to 
come  to  Canada,  but  now  I  love  it  very  much. 

My  father  is  serving  with  the  Australian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  at  the  front.  He  was  all  through  the 
fight  at  Gallipoli  and  was  wounded,  but  not  very 
badly.     He  is  back  again  now,  but  in  France  this  time. 

There  is  a  very  good  "Prisoners  of  War"  society  in 
Vancouver.  They  make  little  figures  out  of  wool,  and 
sell  them.  Some  of  the  figures  represent  John  Bull, 
the  King  and  Queen,  also  Uncle  Sam. 

Your  ever-loving  reader, 

Daphne  Pollard. 

South  Lee,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from 
South  Lee  in  The  Letter-Box,  and  I  probably  never 
will.  When  I  get  St.  Nicholas,  I  first  look  at  the 
cover.  Then  I  look  at  the  back.  Next  I  look  carefully 
through  the  advertisements.  I  next  look  at  the  names 
of  the  stories,  and  then  I  read  the  most  interesting 
stories.  Then  I  look  at  the  St.  Nicholas  League.  It 
is  fun  writing  stories  for  the  League.  "Marches,"  and 
"A  Story  of  the  Flag"  stuck  me,  but  at  last  I  thought 
of  something.  Yours  truly, 

Edgar  W.  Sniffen  (age  8). 
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Oisi-iQi'E  PrzzLE.     I.  Y.     2.   Lac.     •?.   V'acht.     4.  Choir.     5.  Tieer. 

6.  Kedan.  7.  Raven.     S.  Never.     9.  Newer.     10.  Renew.     11.  Rebel. 

12.  Wesel.  13.  Legal.     14.   Labor.     15.   Local.     i6.   Rabid.     17.   Lid. 
18.  D. 

A  Dozen  Cikkiis  Isl.ands.  i.  Solomon.  2.  VV'ake.  3.  Society. 
4.  Loyalty.  5.  Midway.  6.  Fanning.  7.  Phoenix.  8.  Gilbert.  9. 
Shetland.     10.  Ascension.     11.  Canary.     12.  Sunday. 

Connected  Hoi:r-gi..^.sses.  1.  i.  Measure.  2.  Bower.  3.  Sad  4. 
L.  5.  Ell.  6.  Wrong.  7.  Prowler.  Swallow.  IL  i.  Educate  ?. 
Irate.  3.  Ate.  4.  B.  5.  Kin.  6.  Farce.  7.  Readily.  Catbird.  IIL 
I.  K.rasure  2.  Waken.  3.  Aye.  4.  L.  5.  Tag.  6.  Large.  7. 
Yankees.     Skylark. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  L\  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 

Charade.     Gold-den-rod. 


Numerical  Enigma.  "Do  you  wish  men  to  speak  well  of  you? 
Then  never  speak  well  of  yourself." 

CoN.vECTED  Squares.  L  i.  Tress.  2.  Revel.  3.  Evade.  4.  Sedge. 
5.  Sleet.  IL  I.  Water.  2.  Adore.  3.  Token.  4.  Erect.  5.  Rents. 
III.  I.  Shame.  2.  Haven.  3.  Avert.  4.  Merge.  5.  Enter.  IV.  i. 
Tower.  2.  Olive.  3.  Wiles.  4.  Event.  5.  Rests.  V.  i.  State.  2. 
Tutor.  3.  Atone.  4.  Tonic.  5.  Erect.  VI.  i.  Taper.  2.  Abide.  3. 
Pious.     4.  Educe.     5.   Reset.      VII.     i    Scale.      2.   Cyril.     3.  Aroma. 

4.  Limit.     5.  Elate.     VIII.    1.  Talon.     2.  Arena.     3.  Least.    4.  Onset. 

5.  Natty. 


iLLf.STRATED  ZiGZAC.      Faraday,     i. 
Sofa.     5.  Buds.     6.  Hand.     7.  Yard. 


File.     2.  Wand.     3.  Cart.    4. 


Cross-word  Enigma.     Burns. 
Mixed  Word-square.     1.  Mood. 


2.  Otto.     3.  Otho.    4.  Doom. 


Novel  Acrostic   Primals,  Julius ;  third  row,  Caesar.    Cross-words: 
1.  Jacob.     2.  Unapt.     3.  Liege.     4.  Inset.     5.  Ukase.     6.  Sarah. 


Rhyming    Flowers. 
Aster.     4.  Rose.     5.  Flag. 
9.  Marigold.     10.  Daisy. 


.    Morning-glories.      2.    Moon-flowers.      3. 
6.  Forget-me-nots.    7.  Clematis.    8.  Violet. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  ali  the  Puzzles  in  the  July  Number  were  received  before  July  24  from  Mary  I.  Leonard— Marshall  A.  Cest— "AUil 
and  Adi." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  July  Number  were  received  before  July  24  from  Helen  A.  Moulton,  8— Helen  H.  Mclver,  7— Clark  Simmons, 
7 — "Midvvood,"  7 — Finette  Kelty,  6— "  S.  Anna's  Girls,"  6 — Marjorie  Cooper,  6 — Anjia  Southard  Earner,  6 — Hackney  Sisters,  5 — Dorothy 
Berrall,  5 — Florence  Noble,  5 — Catherine  Madden,  4 — Harriet  Rosewater,  4 — Alice  Poulin,  4 — Mary  W.  Parker,  4 — Elizabeth  Sumner,  3 — A. 
Eugene  Griffin,  Jr.,  3 — Paula  H.  Siedenburg,  3 — Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  3 — Emily  F.  Johnston,  3 — Lucy  McNall,  2 — Dorothy  V.  Maitland,  2 — 
Frances  E.  Cummings,  2 — Louise  Hunter,  2 — Florence  Olney,  2 — Elizabeth  Brewster,  2 — Elizabeth  Dohne,  2— Amy  Trainer,  2 — Richard  L, 
Sharpe,  2;  one  puzzle:  M.  Josephv — H.  L.  Sherman — C.  Nordyke — C.  E.  Goodwin— L.  Hodge— H.  V.  Water— L.  Thompson— M.  Smith — R. 
N.  Conger— J.  Stillheimer— V.  Slayton— H.  H.  Pfeiffer— L.  Henry— D.  M.  Liddell,  Jr.— E.  M.  Peck— S.  D.  Burt— M.  C.  Chamberlain— C. 
Cossum— E.  M.  Parker— A.  H.  Colburn- P.  Nolan— E.  Rich— G.  Bowman— H.  Reed— D.  Coles— J.  Kirby— H.  Hayes— D.  Van  Buskirk— A. 
Sommers — P.  Walsh — V.  Sturge — I.  Bishop — F.  Scroggie — VV.  A.  Warner. 


MIXED  WORD-SQUARE 

From  the  sixteen  letters  in  the  three  following  words 
make  a  four-letter  word-square 

SHORTER.    CHEAP,    PO.SE. 

EDWARD  H.  CUTLER,  JR.  (age  14),  Lcagiic  Member. 
CONNECTED  DIAMONDS 


* 

* 

7 
* 
* 


I.    Upper  Diamond:  i.  In  acted.     2.  Hobby.     3.  A  pupil 
in  a  military  school.     4.  A  cave.     5.  In  acted. 

II.  I.  In  acted.    2.  Snare.     3.  Lukewarm.    4.  A  metal. 
5.  In  acted. 

III.  I.  In  acted.     2.  A  negative  connective.     3.  Was 
foolishly  fond  of.     4.  A  color.     5.  In  acted. 


IV.  I.  In  acted.     2.  To  go  astray.     3.  Awe.     4.  To 
thrust  with  violence.     5.  In  acted. 

V.  I.    In    acted.      2.   A  long  paddle.      3.   Affixed   the 
time  of  writing.     4.  A  ribbed  fabric.     5.  In  acted. 

VI.  I.  In  acted.     2.  Nothing.     3.  Covered  with  plates 
of  baked  clay.     4.  A  constellation.     5.  In  acted. 

VII.  I.  In  acted.     2.  Wicked.     3.  The  head.     4.  To 
urge  importunately.     5.  In  acted. 

VIII.  I.    In    acted.      2.    Ancient.      3.    A    strip    to 
strengthen  something.     4.  A  gentle  blow.     5.  In  acted. 

BETTY  LOWE  (agc   17),  Hoiior  Member. 

METAMORPHOSES 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  another  by 
altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration  making  a 
new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always  the  same 
and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order.  Example  : 
Change  zvood  to  coal  in  three  moves.  Answer:  wood, 
wool,  cool,  coal. 

1.  Change  cold  to  warm  in  four  moves. 

2.  Change  wash  to  dirt  in  five  moves. 

3.  Change  much  to  no7ie  in  six  moves. 

4.  Change  fore  to  hi)id  in  four  moves. 

5.  Change  deck  to  mast  in  five  moves. 

6.  Change  wild  to  tame  in  four  moves. 

7.  Change  star  to  moon  in  five  moves. 

8.  Change  book  to  read  in  four  moves. 

NANCY  HOUGH  (age  1 2),  HoHor  Member. 
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THE   RIDDLK-BOX 


In  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  seven  objects  are  rightly  named, 
and  placed  one  below  another,  the  initial  letters  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  ship  that  became  famous  more  than 
a  hundred  jears  ago. 

CHAKADE 

When  tired  out  with  toil  or  strife, 
At  my  first  you  must  not  scoff : 

You  '11  find  it  often  on  your  coat 
Unless  you  've  brushed  it  off. 

My  last  is  a  receptacle  : 

It  also  keeps  you  dry  ; 
But  when  a  city  suffers  it. 

Its  state  is  misery. 

My  whole  is  called  a  carrier, 

But  not  for  heavy  loads  ; 
Should  "Tommy"  chance  to  bear  it, 

He  'd  wish  for  perfect  roads. 

HELICN    A.    SIBLEY. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIAGONAL 

Each  of  the  places  named  contains  six  letters.  When 
these  have  been  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper  left-hand  letter 
to  the  lower  right-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  United  States. 

Cross-word,s  :  i.  A  territory.  2.  A  European  coun- 
try. 3.  A  European  capital.  4.  A  city  in  Ohio.  5.  A 
European  capital.     6.  One  of  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  EHLERT  (age  9),  League  Member. 

RIDDLE 

The  thing  that  no  one  lives  without, 

Yet  seldom  ever  thinks  about. 

No  pauper  would   for  millions  sell  ; 

Its  value   none  can   ever  tell. 

You  catch  and  hold,  but  hold  too  long, 

Alas,  it  is   forever  gone.  ,,    ^j    megr.aw. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  an- 
other, the  initials  will  spell  a  holiday,  and  another  row 
of  letters  will  spell  the  Christian  name  of  the  man  in 
whose  honor  the  holiday  is  celebrated. 

Cross-words   (of  equal  length)  :   t.  To  plan.     2.  Cer- 


tain rare  flowers.  3.  A  collection  of  books.  4.  Rude. 
5.  Adapted  for  hurling.  6.  Any  place  where  cannon  or 
mortars  are  mounted,  for  attack  or  defense.  7.  To  dis- 
close. 8.  A  covering  for  the  foot.  9.  Spirited.  10. 
Contrary.  11.  A  rare  metal,  the  base  of  the  earth 
yttria.  moxa  morgan   (age  14). 

CHANGED  HEADS 

Example:  I  am  a  sound.  Change  my  head  and  I 
become,  in  turn,  a  hard  substance,  solitary,  and  to 
sharpen.     Answer,  Tone,  bone,  lone,  hone. 

I  am  a  joint.  Change  my  head  and  I  become,  in 
turn,  a  whistling  sound,  part  of  a  tree,  hardy,  a  paste, 
rude,  a  harsh  noise,  and  a  lake. 

H.  A.   s. 

KING'S  MOVE  PrZZLE 

(Siher  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess),  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  rightly  made,  the  names  of  eleven  Greek  gods  and 
goddesses  may  be  spelled  out.  The  path  from  one  letter 
to  another  is  continuous.  oline  gunn   (age  14). 
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